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JANUARY 1934 


4th. Oandhiji’s Tour in Kerala :—Gandhiji, accompanied by Messrs. Kelappan and 
Kriflhnaswarai Aiyar, left Pal/^hat on tour in the interior places in car, driven 
by Mr. Shamjee Sunderdas, a leading; biisincHsman in Calicut, llo paid flying 
visits to Chittur, Velayanchathanur, Koduvayur, Thenkurishi and Nochuli, where 
ho was presented with welcome addresses and money purses. As usual Gandhiji 
auctioned these addresses and realised cash. On the next day, ho visited 
Walluvanad taluk. At f^uruvayur, Gandhiji addressed a large audience including 
a number of ladies. Public addresses and purse were presented to him. Gandhiji 
and party reached Cannanore on the night ot 11th January. He next visited 
Payyanur and returned to Cannanore where ho addressed a large public meeting 
when addresses were presented on behalf of the public by the Shanti Mission, 
Jathi Nasani Sabha, Hindu students, Malabar Adi-Dravida Association and the 
trustees of the Bundareswara Temple. A purse was also presented. Gandhiji 
left for Telhchcrry in the evening. From Tellichcrry Gandhiji left for Mahe 
(French Indial where he was received by the Mayor and an address and purse 
were presented on behalf of the public. From Mahe he left for Ciuilandy, visit¬ 
ing on the way Badagara. At C^uilandy he received a public address and purse, 
after which the party left for Calicut. Ho addressed a ladies’ meeting when a 
purse was prcMcnted to him on behalf of the ladies of (Vdicut. Ho visited the 
“Mathrubhurnr oflice and unveiled the portrait of the late Mr. Madhavan Nair. 
He next visited^ the Malabar Christian College where he was received by the 
Principal, Rev. Streckeisan, and the start. Gandhiji addressed the students in 
which he exhorted them to get rid of untouchabdity. 

7th. Bomb Outrage at Chittagong M. F. Cleary, Superintendent of Police 

Chittagong, was slightly injured in the hand when, it was alleged, four Hindu 
youths threw bombs on Europeans watching a cricket match. One of the alleged 
assailants was, however, killed on the spot, two severely wounded, while the 
fourth was arrested. It was stated that three bombs were thrown, two of which 
failed to explode. Several live bombs and a revolver were recovered from the 
alleged assailants, one of whom was subscriucntly identified as Krishna Chow- 
dhury, an Armoury raid absconder. 

8tb. II. E. the Viceroy s Address to the Associated Chanihers :—“It is my confident 
opinion that a great and brilliant future lies before India. Bhe has chosen her 
path, that of progress, and on it her feet are firmly set.”—Thus spoke His Ex¬ 
cellency the Viceroy in an address to the Associated Chambers of Commerce in 
Calcutta. His Excellency referred to the progress of civil aviation, the Lancas¬ 
hire delegation’s visit and the Indo-Japanese Agreement and the economic depre¬ 
ssion and said that there were already signs of improvement. Finally, His Ex¬ 
cellency appealed for co-operation. 

^ his Excellency the Viceroy on the Terrorist Morement ;—At the Calcutta 
European Association dinner, in the course of his speech, H, E. the Viceroy 
referred to the terrorist movement in the province and said that it was one 
against which the full resources and power of the Government would continue 
to bo unhesitatingly employed. He cnaracterised the terrorists as the greatest 
enemies of their own country. His Excellency then referred to another aspect 
of the movement, viz., the economic depression with consequent unemployment, 
and expressed satisfaction with the measures already taken to tackle the econo¬ 
mic problem. 

Police Fire on Strikers at Bombay :—Eight persons were injured in a skir¬ 
mish between the strikers of the Basoon Spinning Weaving mills and the new 
labour engaged in their place. While the latter were emerging from the mill 
400 strikers, it was stated, attacked them using sodawater bottles, stones and other 
3 
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missilcH. A posse of police who were standinj^ by took the situation in hand but 
the strikers turned a^^ainst the police ihemselveB causing injury to a sergeant 
and two Bub-inspectors. Finding that the situation was getting worse the police 
hred ten rounds as a result of which one striker was injured and admitted into 
hospital. The crowd gradually melted away though stray assaults continued for 
sometime. 

3th. League''s Repbj to Hindu Mahasahha :—The reply scut by the League of 
iNatioiiB to the IJindu Mahasabha regarding the latter’s representation in confor¬ 
mity with (he resolutions passed at the Ajmere session of the Mahasabha clarified 
the League’s legal commitments in the matter of protection to the Minorities. 
The reply was accompaniid by certain dociimcnls and ])amphlels concerning 
the protection of linguistic, racial and religious minorities by the League and also 
provisions contained in the various International instruments at present in force. 
The reply ran thus ;—'‘The League's responsibility in connection with the pro¬ 
tection of the Minorities is based either on special treaties concluded between 
certain governments and dealing in each case with the protection of minority 
in a specified state or on declaration made by certain Governments,— 
mcrabiirs of the L(agu(—by which they have accorded to the League’s 
Council certain responsibilities in connection with the protection of 
Minorities in their countries. 'J'here is no provision in the League's Covenant 
which would admit the extension of rights and lesponsibilities of the Council 
in connection with the protection of minorities in any country not covered by 
such treaties or declarations, except as the result of ofiicial governmental initiative 
and the consent of the government concerned. Thi; resolution adopted at the 
third assembly of the League could not confer any powers on the Council. 
Article 11 of the C’ovenant applied only to eases of war or threat of war and 
circumstances ufi’ccting the iuternutional peace and it could only be invoked by 
the Governments concerned.” 

15lh. Disastrous Earthquake in Bihar A disastrous eartlujuake occiiiTcd in North 
India to-day and the shock was hit in the whole area from Assam to Cawn- 
pore. Bihar was the province most nfreeted. The eartluiuake caused w’ide-spread 
loss of life and damage to buildings, the lull ('xtent of which could not be 
ascertained owing to interruption of telcgra])hic and railway communication. 
In Patna division, a Government communiijue said, over 500 lives were lost and 
several hundreds of peisons injured and ov(‘r 4,000 houses in the town were 
either damagi’d or destroyid. In Bh!igalj)nr division, th^'ic was not much 
loss of life but buildings were (xtensively damaged. Monghyr town sufiered 
very scvenly and loss of life estimated at smeral thousands occurri'd in the 
bazar which was a luap of mins. At damalpur great damage was done, while 
about 20 died, d'irhut division sufiered most, with railways and roads unpass- 
able. Many lives were lost in Muzatfarpur town and buildings damaged. Dhar- 
bhanga was e(jually afircted. Both tin; palaces of the Maharaja of Darbhanga 
were damaged. In Muzafi'arpur and Darbhanga almost every European factory 
was damaged. A report from the United Provinces to the Government of India sta¬ 
ted that the earthquake was most tK vere in the eastern portion of the province. 
Another earthquake shock was reported to have been felt at Muztdfarpur on 20th 
January. Some slight shocks were noticed at the same time in Cawnpere, 
Mogalsarai and Allahabad. 

Earthquake Relief Excellency (he V'iceroy issued an appeal for relief 

in connection with the earthquake. He set up a fund and started the fund with 
a donation of Rs. 5,000. His Majesty the King-Emperor gave a hundred pounds 
while the Queen donatid fifty pounds. A ju'ovineial relief fund was opened by 
the Bihar Government. The Mayor of Calcutta started a relief fund and the 
Muslim Relief Committee sent money and workers to the devastated area. A 
subscription fund for the relief of the victims of the earthquake was opened in 
Paris under the auspices of the Union Internationale Secours. They sent £1,000 
for the First Aid and Red Cross work. Babu Rajendra Prasad formed a relief 
committee and issued an appeal to South India for help. Pandit Jawaharlal 
also joined in the appeal and visited Muzaffarpur on 2‘.5nd January. In response 
to the Viceroy’s appeal, the Governor of Bombay contributed a thousand rupees 
to the Viceroy’s Fund. 
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16tli. GajtdhijVs Tour in the South r-Mahatma Gandhi and party left Calicut for 
Trichar where they arrived to-day. Gandhiji stayed at the Ramakrishna Gurukul 
Mandir. Ho addressed a public meeting and left for Ernakulam. Gandhiji 
stayed at the premises of the Tata Mills. He left Tatapuram for Irii^iinithura an 
afterwards returned to Ernakulam. He was presented with a civic address. 
Gandhiji and party left Ernakulam for Alleppey on route to Quilon where he 
arrived on 20ih January. A purse was presented by the public of QuiIon after 
which he left for rrivandruni. Mahatniaji addressed a large public meeting in 
the Municipal Maidan when addresses and purses were presented to him. 

1 7th. Protci^t against alleged excesses during troop marches :—A public meeting 
of the citizens of (\d-'ntta, at the Albert Ifall, Mr. A. K. Eazl-ul-Huq presiding, 
protested against ^‘ihc alleged cxet'sses reported to have been committed in con¬ 
nection with the ronU' marches of troops in the distrii't of Midnapore.’ J ho 
meeting also adopted a resolution ]irot‘sting against tlie alleged enforced salu¬ 
ting of the Union Jack, flogging of villagers and destruction of their property. 

18th. Pt. Jau'ahnrlal eomdemns Terrorism Addri'Ssing a meeting of students in 
Calcutta, T'andit. Jawaharlat said that, the action of a few terrorists in T^engal had 
given the Govi'ninient an excuse to crush every single activity in the province. 
He emphasised that the method of terrorism was completely futile, inotrective 
and harmful, and to his mind the only method was mass action which must be 
p(;aceful. He concluded by saying that bi'hind all these probhun were economic 
causes, and the solution of the economic problem would solve the other problems. 

24th. Mr. Rap Ahmed Kid/rai sentenced Mr. Raft Ahmad Kidwai was sentenced 
by the Additional District Magistrate of Allahabad to nine months’ rigorous 
imprisonment und<ir the (Criminal Law Amendment Act and to six months’ 
rigorous irnprist'omerit under the Pn-ss Act in connection wdth unauthorised 
leaflets bearing his name as Provincial (kingress vSccrctary, discovered during a 
raid, the sentences to run concurrently. Four Congressmen were sentenced to 
six months rach in the same connection. 

Order on Chittagong Youths The District Magistrate, Chittagong served a 
notice on about one hundred Hindu Bhadrulog youths ordering them to remain 
within thi'ir houses for one month. The notice read :—^‘VV^hcreas I consider the 
restriction of your movement nccu'ssary with a vii'vv to stopping the movement 
of absconders and terrorists, you arc hereby ordered, under the Government 
notification of 2nd December 10.32, under the Suppression of Terrorist Outrages 
Act, to remain indoors for one month, where you ordinarily reside.” 

26th. bfdh Piinamehand sentenced Seth Punamchancl Ranka was sejitcncrd at 
Nagpur under section 7 (1) (B) Criminal Law Amendment Act and Section 14.3, I. 
J\ C. to five and six months’ rigorous imprisonment respectively, the sentences to 
run consecutively. He was also fined 7D.500 in ddault to a month’s imprisonment. 
It might be recalled that Selh Piinamehand Ranka was arresied with ten others 
on 30th December last, while preaching boycott of Briiish goods. 

28th. The Toll of the Eartluiuahe :—Monghyr and MuzufTarpur were the towns 
which snlfcrcd much in the recent earthriuakc. In Muzaftarpnr only three 
houses defied the earthquake, while in Monghyr not even one was left standing. 
The debris took a long time to be cleared. It was estimated that the num¬ 
ber of deaths of huniau beings would exceed twelve thousand. The towns were 
stinking on account of the dead bodies under the debris, which were not extri¬ 
cated. The cattle in Monghyr mostly perished and the Joss at a modest estimate 
might come up to a lakh. Relief camps were working in both the towns. Be¬ 
sides the official camps which were working under the guidance of the District 
Magistrate, the Central Relief Camp of Bahu Rajendra Prasad’s Committee was 
also working. 8t. John’s Ambnlanco Association opened a branch. A number of 
doctors, both Ayurvedic and Allopathic, opened free medical relief centres. The 
Vivekananda Mission, the Sri Ramakrishna Mission, the Marwari Relief Society 
of Calcutta, the Hindu Mahasabha and twenty other bodies also opened relief 
camps. H. E. the Viceroy’s Earthquake Relief Fund exceeded five lakhs of rupees 
by this time. 
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31»t. Neir Anti-Terrorist Bill for Bejigal :—W\ih tho object of dealing more 
dfectivcl} with terrorism a bill known as Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Bill 
1934 was introduced at the current session of Bengal Council by the Home Member 
(Mr. K N. Keid), providing death penalty for possession and manufacture of 
arms and explosives if the otrenders intend to use them for the commission of 
murder or abetment. The Bill also made provision for the extreme penalty 
for sale of firearms with the intent to murder or abetment of the offence. 
According to the Rtatemcnt of objects and reasons the necessity for this provision 
had arisen from the fact that several cases of use of country-made arms have 
recently come to the notice of tfic Governmeoti 


FEBRUARY 1934 

1st. Muslims and Calndta Manicipal Slcrvices ;—The fdemand ot nineteen Mos¬ 
lem Councillors for the allotment to Muslims of one-third of the appointments 
in the Municipid services was rejected by the Calcutta Corporation. The 
House instead, accepted an amendment reaffirming the policy of the late Mr. 
C. it. Das and Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta and Mr. Subash Chandra Bose of associat¬ 
ing qualified Moslems iu a fair measure in the Services, without impairing 
eflicicucy. 

Decline in the n?imbcr of C. D. Prisoners :—The gradual decline in the number 
of persons undergoing imprisonment in connection w’ith the Civil l.>isobedience 
movement is maintained. At the end of January last 1.990 persons w’ere under¬ 
going imprisonment as against 2,778 at the end of December. 1933. Bombay 
registerc'd a decrease of 113, Madras 54, Bihar and Orissa 390, Bengal, 8(i, and 
the United rrovinces 124. The number of prisoners at the end of January 
1924 were : Madras lOG. Bombay 877, Bengal 285, United Provinces 223, Punjab 
G3, Bihar and Orissa 182, Central Provinces 51, Assam 28, North-West Frontier 
Province 153, Delhi 7, Coorg 5, and Ajmere-Merwara 11. 

2nd. Biots in Kashmir : —A Kashmir Government communique «aid : Keports from 
Srinagar and inofussil states that a largo gathering collected at Kankar Mohana 
Mosque, where Mr. Ghulam Mahomed delivered a speech. A big procession 
was then taken out from Kankar in defiance of the District Magistrate’s orders. 
Attempts to stop it were made by the Police near Fatteh Kadal, but the mob 
overpowered the officers and the Police under showers of stones and Kangries, 
i. e,, tireiHits. The procession later changed its programme and returned to 
Kankar. Smaller processions of women and chiklicn were also taken out earlier 
in the day, the adults accompanying them became very violent and pelted the 
I’ohee wnh stones and some of the Police received injuries and a few constables 
are missing. The Police tried to disperse a mob near Avantipur but were 
attacked with stones and kaugries. The Government Tehsil building W'as then 
attacked by the mob and attempts were made to break into the Treasury. The 
military were forced to open fire, resulting in some casualtiec. 

Help Devastated Bihar : Mahatma Gandhi's Appeal to Foreign Countries 
Mahatma Gandhi issued the following appeal to loreigu countries on behalf of 
the eaithqnake-strieken people of Bihar :—“I heartily endorse Babu Kajendra 
IVastid’s suggestion of appealing to foreign countries, in the hope that Indians 
living in different parts of the world will send the most they can. I have in 
mind especially old friends and fellow-workers in Africa. Merchants and others 
living in England, on the Continent, Japan and America are also requested to 
send liberal contributions. In point of distress nothing perhaps has BurpasBcd 
Bihar’s calamity in India within living memory. Reluctant though 1 always 
have been to appeal to non-Indians for pecuniary help not from any prudery but 
out of delicate consideration, I gladly accept Babu Kajendra Prasad’s suggestion 
and invite the numerous noii-Indian friends iu Europe, Africa and other parts 
of the world to render such help as they can. 
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5lb. Death of Mr. A. Rangaswami Tyenger: —Mr. A.Ranpjaswami Iyengar, Editor, of 
the ‘‘Hindu”, Madras died at, 1-45 A.M. to-day. He was 57 years old. Mr. Iyengar 
joined the “Hindu” as Assistant Editor in 190G and left it in 1915 to take editor¬ 
ship of “Swadeshmitrara” the leading Tamil daily. He was appointed Editor of 
the “Hindu” in 1928. Mr. Iyengar was a prominent Congressman and in 1919 
ho went to England to give evidence in connection with the Montford Reforms 
scheme on behalf of the Congre^ss. He was General Secretary of the Congress 
from 1924 to 1927. He was elected to the Legislative Assembly in 1921, being 
appointed Secretary of the Swaraj Party the same year. Pie was a delegate to 
the Round Table Conference of 1991 and 1999 and was called into consultation 
with the Joint Parliamentary Committee on the White Paper. His death was 
deeply mourned as a great loss to Indian journalism and politics. 

6th. Bihar's Distress : Acharya Ray's Appeal : —“North Bihar is literally a whole 
mass of ruin. Lakhs have lost their dwelling houses and are now exposed to 
weather and wind. Wells have either gone dry or have been chocked with sand 
thrown up from fissureB made in the surface of the earth. Thousands of acres 
of what were most fertile land before the ‘quake' arc sandy deserts to-day. The 
present is a complete picture of utter desolation and indescribatile misery and 
want, and the future is blank without even that promise of hope that sustains. 
We, with all the imagination, can hardly make any idta of the misery, from this 
distance. Lacs have come where crores are needed. Bemembcr we arc on our 
trial. If we really mean to save these children, sisters and brothers of ours, we 
shall have to leave on one meal and part with the other for their sake. I pres- 
singly urge my brothers and sisters to realise this and contribute to the best of 
their capacity”. 

10th. Burge Murder Case Judgment The Special 9’ribnnal, consisting of Mr. 
H. G, Waight ( president ), Mr. T. N. Bose and Rai S. P. Ghosh Bahadur 
( Commissioners ) pronounced judgment in the Burge miirdiT conspiracy case, 
sentencing Nirmaijibau Ghose, Brajakishorc Chakravarti and Ramkrishna Ray 
to death ; Kamakshya Ghosh, Nandadulal 8ingh, Sariatan Rai and Sukumar 
Sen to transportation for life. Manindra Cbowdhury, Purnananda Banyal, 
Bejoy Krishna Ghosh and Sarojedas Kanungo were acquitted. 

12th. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru arrested in the evening at Allahabad. He returned 
from Bihar yesterday after ten days’ tour and was busy writing a report for 
the Central and Allahabad Committees. This made the Pandit's seventh arrest. 
He had already spent about five years and a half in jail. He was brought down 
to Calcutta and was sentenced by the Chief Presidency Magistrate to two years’ 
S. J. on a charge of sedition and was put in “A” Division. 

14th. Gandhiji's Tour After his tour in the Coimbatore district, Gandhiji visited 
Combai and Thavaram in Madura district where addresses and purses were 
jiresented. From Thevaran the party motored to Them railway station en route 
for Sholavandan, Gandhiji was accorded rousing receptions on the way. 
At yholavandan a crowded meeting w’as held and addresses and purse were 
presented. He left the same day for Trichinopoly. At Hrirangam an address 
was presented on behalf of the jiublic of 8rirangara. The Trichinopoly Taluk 

presented an address and jiurse. He addressed a mammoth gathering in the 
Puthur maidan where he received a number of addresses and purses. After 
visiting suburbs of Trichinopoly, Gandhiji visited Kulitalai, Karur and Trichen- 
godu, and proceeded to Salem. On the way Gandhiji was presented with 
addresses and purses at Namakkal, Sendnraangalam and Rusipur. From Salem, 
the party entrained for Tanjorc where they arrived on I6ih February. After 
his tour in the Tanjorc District, Gandhiji left for Chidambaram. Next, the 
party visited Cuddalore and Pondicherry and then motored to Tiruvannamali. 
Vellore was next visited by Gandhiji. 

17th. The Railway Budget The Indian Railway Budget was introduced in the 
Legislative Assembly by the Railway Member and in the Council of State by 
the Chief Commissioner for Railways. It showed that while last year the deficit 
was 10 one fourth crores as against the anticipated figure of 9 three fourth crores, 
in the current year the revised estimates suggested a deficit of 7 three fourth crores 
and in the budget estimates for 1934-95 the deficit anticipated was 5 three fourth 
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crores. Sir Joseph Bhore, in his speech introdiicinp; the budget in the Assembly 
saw a revival of trade judging by the movement of traffic and opined that intrin¬ 
sically the financial position of the Indian railways was strong. 

^of Crime in Bengal :—According to a sfatement by the Homo 
Member, laid on the table of the Bengal (Council, 2,241 dacoities were committed 
in Bengal in 19:11, 1,845 in 19.12 and I,6l2 in 193;i. Of these the number of 
cases in which firearms were used was 1.30, 154 and 101 in respective years and 
the number of (uises in which “Bhadralog’’ classes participated in these years 
were 55, 00 and 45 respectively. 

20lh. /l/r. Jinnalis criticii<m of the White Paper: —That the All-India Federation 

viHunlised in the ^Vhite Paper scheme w-as not a real and genuine federation, 
that this scheme was retrograde, that it w'ould create an enormous amount of 
ill-feeling and ill-will between the Indian States and British India and that it 
would prove a failure, were some of the observations made by Mr. Mahomed Ali 
dinnah at a public meeting held at Blavatsky Jjodge, Bombay. 

Armed Gang icith Boinhs and Strords ;—Informal ion was received in (Calcutta 
of the arrest by police of two members of an armed gang in the night while 
preparing to com nut a dacoity in village Birkusirnnagar within the jurisdiction of 
of Kuliarchar Police slation in Ihe district of Mymensingh. It was reported that 
shots were exchanged on both sides resulting in one dacoit being seriously 
injured. The police, it w’as also reported, seized a muzzle loader with ammunition, 
bombs, swords and chisels. 

22nd. jMil'iarg ]\Iarchc^< in Midnnjmre and Confai : —The question of military mar¬ 
ches in Contai and Tamluk Sub-Divisions in Midnapore District was again raised 
on the floor of the Bengal C'ouncil during question hour when, replying to Mr. 
R. Maiti, Ilon'ble ft. N. Reid asserted that the principal object of these marches 
was to ('liable tlu' pc^oplc of the villages in the inti'rior “to meet the troops and 
to appreciate their high standard of discipline, efficiency and nobility and to 
show that the Government have at their disposal ample resources for the pro- 
ft'ction of all loyal and law-abiding citizens.'’ To further (jucstions, the Home 
Member admit led that house searches were made by the police during these 
operations, but denied that the searches were ever made by troops. He was em- 
]ihalic that no avoidable damage had been caused. 

23rd. Ihnngcr-strile in Ali/>ore Jail Answering a short notice question in the 
Bengal Council Sir C. i'. Ghosc said a large number of political prisoners 
in the Alifiore C-cnIral .lail stopped work on 15th J'\bruary, and immediately 
wi'iit on hunger-strike. At jiresent there weri; eighteen Division 111 and one 
Division 11 prisoners on hunger-strike. Their condition was satisfactory. The 
grievances relate to non-supply of writing material, newspapers and magazines as 
also complaints about diet and clothing privileges which are inadmissible owing 
to their being Division III prisoners. 

24th. State-aid to Industries in Bengal : - A press note on the work done by the 
Industries Di’partment in the Government of Bengal in 1932-33 wuis issued 
by the Government of Bengal. The most noticeable features of the work of this 
Department during this period wmre : The bringing into operation of the State 
Aid to Industries Act, and the inauguration of a scheme of economic reconstruc¬ 
tion in order to attempt the solution of the problem of middle class unemploy¬ 
ment.^ The new Stores Purchase Rules give the articles produced in Bengal by 
bonafide local industries a premium in the stores purchase programme of the 
Government and it goes without saying that these rules help in the industrial deve¬ 
lopment of the province without any addititional expenditure from public funds. 

26th. Military Tt'aining for Bengali Youths :—Without any opposition the Bengal 
Council adopted the resolution of Rai Bahadur Keshab Chandra Banerji recom¬ 
mending to the Government “to convey to the Government of India and to Ilia 
Majesty’s Government in England that in the opinion of this Council early steps 
should be taken for giving military training to the people of Bengal so as to 
raise a permanent unit to form a part of the Indian Army. 
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27th. Indian Budget: Sir George Schuster presenting his budget for 1934-35 in the 
Assembly expects to close the current year, after providing 3 crores for Debt 
Redemption, with a surplus of 129 lakhs which is proposed to be transferred to 
a special fund for earth-quake relief. A deficit of 153 lakhs is anticipated and 

deficit is sought to be made up by imposition of new duties. It is 

proposed to impose an excise duty on sugar of Re. 1-5-0 per cwt. reduction of 
silver duty by 2 and half as. per oz. which, by increasing imports, is expected 
to increase revenue by 4 lakhs ; raising duty on raw tobacco from Rs. 2 to Rs. 

2-6 per Ib. and on cigarettes by levying Rs, 5-15 per thousand plus 25 per cent 

ad valort!m. It is proposed to abolish the export duty on hides. Revision of 

f )OBtal rates is provided. It is proposed to lower the initial weight of inland 
etters by half a tola coupled with a reduction of the charge from 1 and one 
fourth anna to 1 anna. A remission of the extra pie per five pice embosed envelope 
increasing the charge on inland book packets from G pies to 9 pies, and provi¬ 
sion for a 9 anna telegram of 8 words are also proposed. 

mil Raid Case Judgment :—Judgment in the Hili Station raid case was de¬ 
livered by the Special Tribunal. Accused Prankrishna Chakrabarty, Satyabrata 
Ohakrabarty, Saroj Kumar Basil and Hrishikesh Bhattacharyya were sentenced to 
death. Abdul Kadcr, Prafulla Sanyal and Kiran De were sentenced to transportation 
for life. Kalipada Sarkar, Ramkrishna Mandal and llaripada Basil were awarded 
lO years’ rigorous imprisonment each. The accused received the sentence calmly. 
Only seven days were allowed to file appeal. It may be remembered that 
on the early morning of October 28 last when three mail peons were receiving 
mail bags at the Hili Railway Station from the Up Darjeeling mail, about a 
dozen persons, mostly young men, armed with guns, revolvers and other deadly 
weapons fell upon them and looted the mail bags after injuring them with revolver 
shots. The raiders were also reported to have taken away a part of the cash from 
the station iron-safe. It was further alleged that the miscreants attempted to cut 
oir the telephone and telegraph lines but on (ho Station Master opening fire they 
bolted away. One of the mail peons named Kalicharan Mali who received seri¬ 
ous gun-shot injuries succumbed in the Campbell hospital, Calcutta, where ho 
was removed for treatment. Charge sheet was submitted against 15 persons, two 
still absconding. Of these thirteen actually put on trial three who pleaded guilty 
were sentenced to two to 5 years’ rigorous jmprisonmeut each and one to 7 years’ 
rigorous imprisonment. 

28th. C. D. Convictions : Persons still in Jail : —Total number of convicted persona 
undergoing imprisonment under ordinary law, (both central and provincial acta 
which replaced Ordinance X of 1932) in connection with the Civil Disobedience Move¬ 
ment at the end of P^'ebruary last was 16G1 as against 1890 at the end of January, 
showing a decline of 320. Number of prisoners, province by province, was as 
follows .'—Bombay—714, Bengal—228, United Brovirices—228, Punjab—48, Bihar 
and Orissa—133, C^entral Provinces—19, Assam—22, North-West Frontier—-147, 
Delhi—7, Coorg—2, Ajmer-Merwara—9. Total number of these prisoners at the 
end of February 1933 was 13071. 


MARCH 1934 

8th. Nazi Hero's Fling at Mahatma Oandhi :—“1 shall never allow before me 
Gandhi being celebrated as a hero of freedom ; I consider him an anti-British 
Bolshevik agent in India. A while back I refused to receive a colleague of his, 
when someone at an accidental meeting wanted to present him to mo.” This was 
how General Goering, who is one of Hitler’s henchmen, expressed the oft-reitera¬ 
ted Nazi antipathy to India in the course of a interview to a representa¬ 
tive of the London “Daily Mail.” Referring to England General Goering stated : 
“Wc have no feelings against England. The English are near blood relations 
of Germans, a point to which we attach great attention.” And the fling at 
Mahatma Gandhi was made as if to prove this ronewed brotherly love to their 
English cousins. 
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10th. Anti-Terrorist measure for Assam An Assam Gazette Extraordinary pub¬ 
lished contained provisions of the Assam Criminal Law Amendment Bill, 1934, 
which was introduced in the course of this session. The objects and reasons 
of the Bill stated that the pressure on the revolutionaries in Bonj^al had driven a 
number of them into Assam. The Bill provided for the trial of terrorist offen¬ 
ders by special tribunals appointed by the local Government, the Commissioners 
so appointed bein^r empowered to dispense with the attendance of any refractory 
accused and to hold the trial in his absence. Section (16) of the Bill empowered 
the Government to put all manner of restrictions on the movement of political 
suspects as also their arrest or search with warrant. 

Anti-Terrorist Bill passed The Bengal Council passed the Bengal Criminal 
Law Amendment Bill by G1 to iG votes. There were altogether 2G5 amendments 
and almost all amendments were moved. Before the bill passed the third reading 
several non-ofilcial members offered final opposition to the pasage of the bill. 

12th. Cnrfew order in Chittagong The District Magistrate, Chittagong, issued 
orders, under the Bengal Huppression of Terrorist Outrages Act, prohibiting 
Hindu and Bhadralok youths up to 25 years of villages within the jurisdiction of 
Silakhund, Mirsarai and Halhazari police station from going out of their houses 
from sunset to sunrise. 

24lh. Silks and the Comnimial Aivnrd :—“That the Premier’s Communal Award 
was a gross iniustico to the Sikhs, and the sooner la campaign against its im¬ 
practicability was started the better would it be” was the keynote of the speech 
delivered by Sirdar Kharak Singh, President 'tof the Sikh National Conference, 
which met at Lahore. The President said that important coiicossioos w^ere given 
to the Moslems in the Award, and the rights and |privileges of the Sikhs w’ero 
totally ignored. He appealed to those present to face the diflicultics they might 
encounter in the attainment of Swaraj, 

25th. Sir Ashiitosh Memorial Statue unveiled :—The slatiic of the lato Sir 
Ashutosh Mukherjec was unveiled to-day by the Ilon’blc Baja Sir 

Manmatha Nath Hoy Chowdbury of Santosh at the Chowringhee corner of 
Chittaranjan Avenue, before a distinguished gathering of ladies and gentlemen. 
J'he statue was a beautiful full-size bronze one clothed in the robes of Vice- 
Chancellor, commanding the magnificent personality that was Sir Aahutosh’s 
ow’n. It was erected with funds obtained from two special International Football 
matches sponsored by the Raja of Santosh and j)layed in 1024 and 1920 under 
the auspices of the I. F. A. and managed by a special representative committee 
formed under the aegis of the Eastern Bengal Club. The Calcutta llniveisity 
also made a substantial contribution. In unveiling the ,statue Sir Manmatha 
Nath paid glowing tributes to the versatile genius of Sir Ashutosh, specially as 
a great educationist and high priest of nationalism. 

26lh. Magistrate and policeman killed in rioting A serious rioting took place 
during the Mariararnan festival at the Virasinganpatti village near Trivadi 
resulting in the death of the Trivadi Sub-Magistrate, Mr. Nelliappa Mudabar, 
and head constable Subramania Pillai, attached to the Trivadi Police Station 
and two other persons. Unlike in previous years an order under Section 144 
was issued by the Second Class Magistrate of Trivadi, prohibiting devotees 
from resorting to hook-dragging of vehicles and hook-swinging. The trouble 
arose, when a section of the public including the Kalyanapuram villagers 
refused to obey the order. They persisted in hook-swinging, on the ground of 
fulfilling their vow. The Magistrate and the police insisted on the order being 
obeyed. People who got up the platform for hook-swinging were ordered to 
disperse. Stones were thrown on the police party and the Magistrate who 
ordered the police to open fire in self-defence. Two persons were killed by the 
firing but the pelting of stones increased and the Magistrate and the policemen 
took refuge in the temple. The mob rushed inside and the Magistrate and the 
policemen were beaten severely. The Sub-Magistrate died on the spot while a 
Head constable died at the hospital owing to the injuries received. 

27th. Finance Bill passed in the Assembly The Assembly passed the 
Finance Bill, after a night sitting. During the debate on the third reading, Mr. 
Sitarama Raju pleaded for the withdrawal of repressive measures and the crea- 
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tion of a peaceful atmosphere which was very cssonlial for the working of fho 
future constitution. He complained that Madras had been milked dry to feed 
Bengal and Bombay. Ho protested against subsidising provincial deficits from 
Central revenue. He suggested prohibition of foreign imports and removal of 
export duly and control of provincial disiribution regarding Burma rice if necess¬ 
ary by quota. Raja Bahadur Krishnamachari said that the Finance Member had 
not put forward any scheme for relieving rural indebtedness, for facilitating the 
marketing of agricultural products and checking rice imports. Mr. Mody drew 
the attention of the Government to trade diversion from Bombay and asked what 
the Government of India was doing in tln^ matter. Mr. 8. C, Mitra complained 
that troops marches in Bengal were nothing short of terrorising the pepiile into 
submission of all kinds, and said that it would quickly undermine India’s faith 
in British justice. Sir George Schuster replied to the points raised in the debate 
and the Bill was passed. 

28th. Hi mill-Muslim Clash in Cannanorn ;—It was reported that a serious rioting 
occurred between Hindus and Moslems, in Camp Bazar, (^lannanore, as a result of 
Moslems’ attempt to stop a procession of Hindus with music, going to Sri Sun- 
dareswarar Temple, where tlie annual festival was being held. IRickbats and soda 
bottles wire feeely used, resulting in serious injuries to both Hindus and Moslems. 
A party of armed police headed by ibe Deputy Superinteudenl, immediately arrived 
on the scene and pacified the mob and led the procession to the temple. A few 
policemen were also reported to have been injured. A Christian named .lames Har¬ 
rison employed in the Commonwealth Triisi died in the hospital. 

29th. Loans to Indian States An issue of great constitutional importance was 
raised by Mr. S. C. Mitra in the Assembly, when Sir (I’eorgo Schuster moved for 
a supplementary grant in respect of loans and advances to the Indian States 
and provinces. Mr. Mitra asked why the G iverninent had not providc<i for those 
items in the budget itself and qucstioneel the Government’s policy of lending 
money first ind coming tor sanclion later. He wanted also full particulars 
of the loans, of the securities and the periods for which the loan.s 
were made. The Bresident of the Assemly agreed with the importance 
of the issue raised by Mr. Mitra and said that the Government must 
be very careful in bringing out items under Bupplcmentary grunts. He also 
suggested that the Standing Finance Committee must satisfy themselves that the 
placing of the sup))lcmcritary grants was justified under the rules. Sir George 
Schuster said that this item was brought out under supplementary grants as it 
could not be foreseen at the time of drawing np the budget. Sir George assured 
the House that the Government of India were fully aware of their responsibility 
in the matter oi granting loans to istules and Provinces. Sir George then ex- 
pla'ned at great length the details of the loans to the ^States, after which the 
demand was passed. 

31»t. Federation of Indian Chambers of Coinnicree Meeting :—An attack on the 
repressive methods adopted by the Government was made i>y Mr. Nalini Ranjan 
tSurkar in course of his presidential address at the Annual General meeting of 
the Federation of Indian Chamliers of t’ommerce. “The Government by their 
lack of vision and sympathy and the adoption of harsh and indefensible 
methods, may be adding fuel to the fire of national resentment, which might at 
any time blaze forth again into the terrible contlagration of revolution.” 
Reviewing the political situation, he observed that the civil disobedieneo 

movement had not succeeded in bringing about the hoped for results, and said 
it was impossible to define the attitude of the commercial community towards 
the coming reforms unless they knew its exact character. *T do not think” he 
said, “that the time has yet arrived for the commercial community to make any 
immediate decision on the question of council-entry. Our readiness to go to the 
Council cannot be of any avail unless the country also decides upon such a policy.’’ 


APRIL 1934 

lit. Congress Leaders' Conference The Congress Leaders' Conference hold at the 
residonce of Dr. Ansari at Delhi on Ist and 2nd April, unanimously decided to 
revive the All-India S warajyu Party, which had ceased to function since the 

4 
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Lahoro CongresB, as an effective political orp:ani8ation under the auspices of the 
Congress. It was resolved to contest the forthcoming election to the Legislative 
Assembly and secure the election of the party’s canaidates on the following two 
issues : (a) to implement the country’s raandatc to get all repressive laws repea¬ 
led ; (b) to reject the proposals contained in the White Paper and get thena 
replaced by the National Demand on the lined indicated by Mr. Gandhi 
at the Mound Table Conference. The conclueiooB of the Conference 

will bo placed before Mr. Gandhi for his consideration and advico> 
The following olheial statement was issued after the Congress Leaders' Confer¬ 
ence :—“The Conference reassembled at 0-30 a.m. to-day and resumed discussion. 
After an exhaustive examination of the present polilical situalion in the 
country, the general opinion of the Conference was embodied in the following 
conclusions (1) In the opinion of this Conference the All-India Swaraj 
Party, which had been in abeyance, should be revived in order to enable 
Congressmen who are not offering individual civil resistance, to undertake 
thorough organisation of a constructive programme, ns contemplated in Poona 
statements ; (2) In the opinion of this Conference it is imperative for the 
party to take up Government’s challenge in relation to the forthcoming 
elections to the Legislative Assembly to secure elections of its candidates for the 
following issues ; (a) To implement the country’s mandate to get all repressive 
laws repealed ; (b) To reject proposals contained in the White Paper and get 

them replaced by the national demand on lines indicated by Mahatma Gandhi 
at the Round Table Conference so that the country may re-iillirm its confidcucc 
in the Indian National Congress. 

Pico for reform of Hindu Marriage Customs Courtship and divorce, 
picketting to prevent unequal marriages and boycott of husbands who desert 
their wives and re-marry were advocated at the Conference of Agurwal ladies 
hold at Allahabad. 

2nd. Muslim League and communal imUy :—The Council of the All-India Muslim 
League, which held its sessions at New Delhi under the presidency of Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah, accepted the Communal Award so far as it goes until a substitute was 
agreed upon by the various communities in India and on that basis expressed 
their readiness for co-operation with other communities and parties to secure 
such future constitution for India as would be acceptable to the country. 

3rd. Indian Insurance Conference :—The Bt'cond Indian insiiranco Conference, held 
at Labore, under the presidentship of 8ir P. C. Ha}, urged the Government to 
take immediate steps to eliminate competition from foreign companies by make- 
ing suitable amendments in the existing laws in this direction. The conference 
was of opinion that 8tute insurance was likely to hamper private enterprise 
and pleaded for the abolition of Postal Insurance Pund. 

7th. Mahalmaji s decision :—''Introspection prompted by the conversations with 
the Ashram inmates had led mo to the conclusion that 1 must advise all Con¬ 
gressmen 10 suspend Civil Kesistarico for 8waraj as distinguished from specilic 
grievances , said Mahatma Gandhi, in the course of a statement. “They should 
leave it to me aioiie. It should bo resumed by others iu my life-time only 
under my direction unless one arises claiming to know the science better than 
Ido. Civil Resistenco of many, grand as it has been in the result, has not 
touched the heart of the Terrorists or of the rulers as a class”, in conclusion 
Gandhiji called upon the workers to devote their times in nation-building activi¬ 
ties supporting Communal Unity and removal of Untouchability, 

8th. OandhijVs Approval The result of the discussions which Gandhiji had 
ypith the Congress leaders’ deputation, regarding the Delhi decisions, is embodied 
addressed by Mahatmaji to Dr. Ansari. In the course of the letter, 
Gandhiji says that ho welcomes the revival of the Bwarajya Party and the de¬ 
cision to take part in the forthcoming elections to the Assembly. Regarding 
Council entry, Gandhiji says that his view^ remain the same as what they were 
18 JJi-0, but he adds that it is the duty of every Congressman who does not want 
to take part in civil resistance and who has faith in Council entry to enter 
the legislatures and prosecute the programme which he believes to be in the 
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best interests of the country. Consistently with those ® 

he will be at the disposal of the Party and render such assistance as it is in 
power to give”. 
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I Uh. States' rrotedion Bill Passed The Bill to protect the Administration of 
States in India, which are under the Hiizeraiuty of His Majesty, from activities 
which tend to subvert or to excite disaffection towards or to obstruct such adrainis- 
trationp, as amended by the Select Committee, was passed by the Assembly by a 
majority of 57 votes as against 28. 


13th. ''The Coinmmal Award, a great injustice to the Hindu community :--M, 
a meeting consisting of several Hindu members of the Hindu Maha Sabha 
Working Committee and a number of leading Hindu citizens of Delhi, held at 
New Delhi, the question of the impending election to the Legislative Assem¬ 
bly was djscussed. The general concensus of opinion was “that the Communal 
Award constituiea a grave injustice to the Hindu community, and is a negation 
of all principles of democracy and its revision and cancellation thereof must 
bo one of the principal items in the programme to be adojitcd at the next general 
election to the Legislature”. Raja Bahadur Krishnamachariar presided. 

Future of the. Dnnncractic Swaraj Pur///.-—Prominent members of the Demo¬ 
cratic Swaraj Party from Bombay and Poona met at Poona under Mr. N. C. 
fCeikar’s presidency and discussed the situation created by the Delhi decision 
followed by Mahatma Gandhi’s statements and also the coalition or cq-oparation 
of their party with Congress Swarajists. After considerable discussion, it was 
decided to run the Democratic Swaraj Party as a separate entity but to work in 
close co-oporalion with the Congress Swarajists if an honourable compromise 
was available. 


Release of Priso^iers : India League Meeting :—A meeting of the India League 
was held in the House of Commons, under the presidency of Mr. David L, Gren¬ 
fell, and was addressed by Prof. Harold Laski who, while repudiating sympathy 
with the policy of terrorism, condemned the special legislation passed and 
the methods adopted to deal with it in Bengal. Referring to the decision 
of Swarajists to contest the elections. Prof. Laski moved a comprehensive 
resolution urging the release of political prisoners and those detained without trial, 
repeal of legislation ineorporatiug the Ordinances, removal of restrictions of the 
Press, free speech and freedom of assembly and holding of free elections without 
discriminating against the participants of civil disobedience. The rt?solution also 
protested against banning the report of the India League Delegation, and 
demanded unconditional release of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. The meeting agreed 
to the resolution and decided to send a doputatiou to the Secretary of State in 
ordir to bring the resolution to his notice. 


16th. Cho^)t. JJ'on't Prevent A. /. C. C. Meeting Or Congress Session :—In the 
Assembly Sir Harry Haig announced that the Government w’ould raise no obs- 
taclcB to the meeting of the All-India Congress for ratifying Mr. Gandhi’s new 
policy and that if, as a result, Civil Disobedience was called off the Government 
would review their policy with regard to Congress organisation and release of 
prisoners would be expedited. Further attempt by the ‘ Associated Press” 
at the elucidation of the Government attitude regarding the Congress showed that 
at present neither the Congress nor the A. I. C. C. were declared illegal. The 
Govornnient had only prevented their meeting. The Government will not now 
do 80 to enable these bodies to decide the issue of Civil Disobedience. The only 
Congress body, which was unlawful, was the Congress Working Committee. The 
Government did not propose to cancel the notification tyct, but whether the 
Committee met formally or informally the Government would ignore the legal 
position and let the Committee meet. With the exception of Pandit Jawaharlal, 
Mr. Patel and Mr. Jairamdas, twelve members of the Working Committee were 
already outside the jail and had been meeting frequently. 

18lh. Poet's ampeal to Qovermnent : Retention of prisoners not justified 

Rabindra N^ath Tagore sent the following message to the “Associated Press” ; “I 
am glad to read the Homo Member’s statement promising release of civil disobe¬ 
dience prisoners if calling oil’ of the movement is ratified by Congress. For, any 
further retention of prisoners after ratification will be interpreted as showing a spirit 
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of pcrsccaition not worthy of a Government that claims to be civili/.cd. I hope the 
Viceroy’s ^>:encro«ify will rise erjual to the occasion and give Bengal detenus also a 
chance to appreciate the (»ovcniment’s good-w'ili. I appeal to the Government to 
strive for that dignity which is based on its claim to aiiprcciation of human values 
and not on its mere assertion of power.” 

19th. Indo-Japnnosr. Tra(h'. Treatij sifjncd The prolonged talks in connection with 
the formal drafting of the Tndo-.lapanesc Gommercial Treaty concludtd satisfac¬ 
torily. The two dclegatioiiK met this afternoon formally in order to initial the 
Treaty. 'J'he Treaty vAas forwarded to London by air mail for formal diplomatic 
exchange. The Treaty merely reproduced the Agreement announced early in 
January. 

23rd. Pntijnh Saiuitav I)har)na Conference Pandit Malaviya, delivi ring the pre¬ 
sidential address of the Punjab iSanatan J)harma (/Onfennee, at Kawaljiindi, said 
that unlouchability. as practised, was nev(T sanctioned by Vedas or Shastras. 
He pointed out that no nntouchability existi^d in congregations, mdas, thirthas 
leraplcH, etc., and added that every human being had a right to have a dharsan 
of the deity. Referring to the Bills at pre-amt biTore the (Central Legislature. 
I^andit Malaviya ('mphatieally declared that he opposi'd all those bills on princ]i)le 
and would exert every nerve for their withdrawal, lie would not like to see any 
intervention on the part of the Govirnment in religious matters. 'J’he Legislative 
Ass('mbly constituted as it was, of Muslims, Christians, J^irsis and others, had 
no right to pass any bill regarding temple-entry. He appealed to Sanatanists to 
work for the betterment of the oppressed and Depressed Classes but struck a 
note of warning to too zealous reformers not to use eom])ulsion in the matter of 
temple-entry by untouobables and not to commit anything likely to injure the 
feelings of the orthodox among the Sanatanists. 

Bombay Textile Slrike Btarta The long-threatened textile strike commeneed 
on a restricted scale with the sounding of mill sirens at 7 a.m. in the morning. 
Arrangements fur demonstiatious and picketing the mill-gati s were made on an 
an idaborate scale by the Strike Committee. Mr. Nimbkar. Geiunal Secretary 
to the “Council of Action,*’ informed the ‘J’^nited Press” that 00 per cent of 
the textile w’orkers were united on the strike issue and will fight to the last 
for a miriinnim period of three months. Further support to the gincrul strike 
was given by the Bombay ITovineial Trade l^nion (.’onference, which met at 
liaibnugh umlcr the presidency of Mr. Rnjaui Mukherji'c, who said, ‘Gut of 
J ,;)0,(JOO textile workers of Bombay, d0,000 wen' already unemployed, J'he 
general strike will affect about a lakh of worktrs. We are aware of the gravity 
of the situation. Wo may fail, but we wdll venture.” Elaborate police precau¬ 
tion in the mill areas were in evidence. 

24th. Death of Sit' Sdn/irtrani Matr :—Sir C. 8nnkarani Nair passed away to-day 
after a short illncHs. He was born in 1857 and was one of the oldest public men 
of India , his public life was active and varied—as a Executive Council Member 
and a keen social reformer. 

Bontlxty Textile Strike The strike situation took a somewhat ugly turn this 
morning when labour leaders defied the public ban. Processions broke the police 
cordon, upon wdiich Ihirlcen leaders, including Miss Mani Ben Kara, were arres¬ 
ted. d'he ^irocessionists were dispersed and the strikers resorted to stone throw¬ 
ing. Eighteen mills were closed to-day, involving 20,000 workers. 

25lh. Bomhaij Textile Strilc eonltnned :—The situation with regard to the mill 
strike had definitely taken a turn for the worse since the morning. Practically 
all the mills, excepting about ten, remained closed, thus swelling the ranks of 
strikers. Oul of 51 raills^ only about ten were w'orking, with a considerably de¬ 
picted complement, some of w'hieh are expected to close down during the eoiirse 
oi the day. Borne mills were also closed owing to the Moharrani festival. The 
total number of strikers this morning bad gone beyond 50,000. There had been 
nnnierous instauccs of stone throwing and stray assaults. A very serious situa¬ 
tion developed at Lalbag at about 9-30 in the morning, when after a mass meet¬ 
ing the strikers took out a procession, defied police orders and marched forward 
breaking through the police cordon. A lathi charge was made and the demons¬ 
trators were dispersed, whereupon they indulgea in repeated stone throwing at 
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the police force for about fifteen minutes : The atmosphere was tense. Police 
reinforcements arrived on the spot, including a squad of armed police. Mr. 
Smith, the Police Commissioner and his deputies arrived on the scene and 
watched the developments. 

Stones hurled at Mahatmaji s Car :—The Sanatanist antics which had been in 
evidence since Mahatmaji started on his South Bihar tour reached their climax 
at Buxar on Wednesday afternoon and .Jesidih early on I'hursday morning. 
At Buxar three volunteers of the Reform party were injured, while at Jesidih a 
stone was hurled at the motor ear in which Mahatmaji was travcllin< 2 f, whi(^h 
broke the ^lass pane at the back of the ear and iiieces of ;j;lass fell near the 
Mahatma. Ho was, however, not injured. At the juiblic meeting at Dco^har, 
which Mahatmaji addressed on Thursday morninjr. several Sanatanists aj^^ain 
made successful attempts to create a diKturbane<’. In a statement which he 
made, to the “Associated Press”, Mahatmaji j;ave a vivid account of the incidents, 
and sne:e:esf('d to Ihi; Sanatanists that, “lh{‘ Sanatan Dhavma will be ill-served by 
viiljj:arity and violence.” “'fhe whole of this af^itation.” said Maliatmnji, ‘*ae:ainst 
the Reformers, mannfced by a few hot-headed men, J fear, backed by influence 
behind the curtain wholly unnecessary.” 

!7th. B<)})iha]/ Mill Strike : Police open lire -The police opened Arc to disperse 

the Ihrcatcninp: unruly mob of about a thousand stiikcrs, who stoned the 
Ibwijayo Mills, situated near Lalba^^, when the mill mana)j;cmont attempted to 
restart the work at about eleven in the rnorninj!:. The strikers assembled on the 
three sides of the mill and assaulted the loyal workers, who wanted to in and 
w^ork. A party of police stationed in front of the mill made repeated lathi 
ebar^^GS, but the e’owd retaliated by hurlinp; sUmcB and other missiles at the 
tioliee, as a result of which five constables wore injured. 'fhe police officer in 
charire, finding that the situation was treitinir out. of control, fired one round from 
his revolver, which had the desired eflcct and the crowd melted away. None ivas 
injured as a result of the firinji;, but several strikers sustiunecl injuries on account 
of the lathi chur^^c. Police reinforcements were rushed to the soene and the 
situation afterwards became quiet. A later mcssajrc slated that the police opened Are 
second time to day on a riotous mob near the textile mill on Dclisle Itoad. Several 
rounds were fired as a result of which, it was believed, one was killed and four 
others wounded. 'J’hc trouble started when workers relurnin^^ home were attnek- 
ed by strikers. Another report stated that only three had been sent to hospital 
wufh bullet wounds, none bein^j: killed. 


28th. Frontier Hindus' Conference :-The Frontier Punjab and Sind Hindus' Fon- 
ferenee was held at IVshawar. Pandit Malaviya, Bhai Parmanand and 
piomincnt Frontier Muslims were amon^ the distinguished visitors present. 
Iviija ISarendranath, vpho jiresided, in his address, dwell on the grievances of 
Hindus in the Frontier Province. Opposition to the White Paper, Fommurial 
Award separation of Sind, expun 0 : 111 ^ untouchabiliiy, demand for an Assembly 
Oommittee of Hmdn members, tricnnially to scrutinise the working of the Fron¬ 
tier Oovernment and see whether Hindu interests are properly safcLaiarded, 
adoption of joint electorates, due shares of the Hindu minority in the adrainis- 
tra’ion of the Frontier and representation in future Cabinet were ure:cd bv the 
confcrenco. 


Bombay Mill Strike ;~What was described in Labour circle as a roundup of 
sinite leaders and a blow dealt to the entire orp;anisation of the strikers took 
Tn A before noon to-day when Mr. Nimbkar, Orj];anif inp; Secretary of 

tne Council of Action” and President of the Girni Kam^ar Union, was arrcsti'd 
in connection with a speech delivered near Century Mills on April 23 last in the 
course of which he was allcji:cd to have incited the workers to resort to violent 
methods. 3bus with the arrest of Mr. Nimbkar, Miss Mani Ben Kara and Messrs. 
Menon, fvondivikar and A N. .Shetty, majority of the front rank leaders were 
rmoved from the field. Ihis time all of them were arrested for non-bailablo 
oflences. Nonetheless, the strike position was considerably strengthened. 

# 

Magistrate's Circular to Headmasters :-The District MaLnstratc 
Chittagong, issued, it was believed, a f^encral circular letter to Secretaries and 
Headmasters of High Schools in Chittagong requiring them to investigate the 
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causes for the bscnce of boys from schoolfl oven for a single day and report the 
matter to him if any boy was found to be away from home. The circular also 
asked them not to grant transfer certificates or admit boys into a school which was 
more than three miles from his villags home, without referring the matter to the 
District Magistrate. The letter added lhat failure to take the above action would 
bo neglect of duty on the part of school authorities, which was bound to result in 
more youth becoming victims of Terrorist organisations. 


MAY 1934 

Isl. Pt. Malavilja on Uimbi-Moslem unity :—Addressing a public meeting at 
Peshawar, Pandit Malaviya said that Hindu-Moslcm unity was the chief weapon 
for (ho attainment of early freedom and emphasised the importance of industrial 
development and encouragement of Swadeshi. 

2 nd. The Ranchi S/rarajist Conference :—About a hundred Congressmen represen¬ 
ting all the ])rovineea met at Jlaiichi on 2nd and ilrd May i»» order to implement 
the decision of the Delhi Conference. Messages of sympathy from leaders who were 
unable to attend the Conference were read at the Conference. Dr. M. A. Ansari 
])n'8ided. Dr. Ansari, weleoming the delegates, referred to the reasons for the 
revival of the Hwarajya Party and said that the object of the Conference was 
to formulate the programme and policy of the vSwarajya Party, with a view tq 
placing (hem before the A. 1. C. C. for its approval. For the present, Dr. Ansari 
said; the party should concentrate just on one front, namely, the dual policy 
of the Covernment. They must, on behalf of the Congress, supply an efiective 
ri'ply to the repressive policy of (ho Government and rigister the country's 
verdict against the White Paper proposals. Chowdhry Kalicpiazzaman next 
moved that the (Conference do approve of the Delhi C^onfertmee resolutions reviv¬ 
ing the Swarajya Party and contesting of the Assembly elections. Mr. K. F. 
Nariman opposed the resolution. He questioned the validity of the resolution 
in the face of the liahore Congress’s decision banning Council-entry. He moved 
an amendment which said that the item abou* Assembly-entry should come after 
the approval and sanction of the plenary session of the (yongross. Mr. Nariman’s 
amendment was defeated, only four voting for it. Dr. B. C. Boy then moved 
the adoption of the Party’s constitution. He said that on all broad policies the 
party would be guided by the Congress organisation. For all practical purposes, 
the proposed constitution was the same as the original party’s constitution with 
such changes ns suited the exigencies of the present situation. The constitution 
was adopted. A resolution, which required the A. I. C. C.’s approval for giving 
('ffcct to the resolutions adopted by the Conference, was moved by Mr. T. C. 
(lOswami and was agreed to. Another resolution relating to the White Paper 
and the Communal Award was moved by Mr. Bulabhai Desai. It stated that 
the Conference was of opinion that the White Paper proposals were not only a 
negation of the National Demand made by Mr. Gandhi at the Second Round 
Table Conference but calculated to perpetuate the political subjection and 
economic exploitation of the Indian people. The Conference claimed for India 
the right of self-determination, and favoured the summoning of a Constituent 
Assembly representative of all the sections of the Indian people to frame an 
acceptable eonstitution. Regarding the Communal Award, the Conference was of 
opinion (hat a consideration of the acceptance or rejection of the mode and 
proportion of representation as contained in the Award might be taken up after 
the Constituent Assembly was convened. 

7th. Police open fire at Muzaff'arpur village :—The police had to open fire on a 
Hindu mob about 25,000 strong in village Bairanga in the district of Muzaffarpur, 
where considerable Hindu-Moslera tension had been prevailing since Saturday 
last. No casualty was reported so far. The trouble ws alleged to have originated 
as the result of highhandedness displayed by some butchers of village Akhta, who 
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snatched away an number of cows while these were being taken to the pastures 
for grazing. Local Hindus protesting against this action of the butchers, the 
latter were reported to have let the co^vs go on Sunday evening after mercilessly 
beating them. It was alleged this was resented by the Hindu villagers. Both sides 
were mobilising their forces since then and a clash appeared imminent. On 
receipt of this information a strong contingent of police force was drafted to 
control the situation. On Monday afternoon, however, a Hindu mob numbering 
not less than 25,000 assembled at the outskirts of village Akhta, where the alleged 
offending butchers resided. They were prevented bv the police force from entering 
the village, but the mob appeared to be in no mood to pay heed to these orders. 
As the situation threatened to get out of control, fire was opened with a view to 
disperse them. 

8 th. Bengal Governor shot at His Excellency Sir .fohn Anderson, Governor of 
Bengal, was shot at just after the finish of the race for the Governor's Cup at 
Lebong. Several shots were fired at close range at His Excellency as ho sat in 
the box but neither the Governor nor any one in his party was hit. Two of 
the alleged assailants with revolvers in hand were immediately arrested. Both 
were believed to be residents of the Dacca district. 

Gandhiji condemns violence :—Gandhiji condemned the attempt on the life of 
iJ. E. Sir John Anderson, in an interview to the press. “Every minute of 
life’s experience,” said M. Gandhi, “further confirms me in the belief which 1 
hold that non-violence is the only remedy for all ills of life, to deal with which 
violence is practised to-day. It is a great tragedy that some young men will not 
see that there is no short cut to deliverance from evils.” 

9th. No need for a new party Pandit Malaviya, in the course of a statement to 
the press regarding the formation of the Swaraj Party, said that he had 
“grave doubts about the wisdom of forming the Swaraj Party, as a party dis¬ 
tinct from the Congress”. Malaviyaji asked what would bo the work of the Con¬ 
gress in future now that Mahatma Gandhi had recommended the suspension of 
civil disobedience and which suggestion was sure to be approved by the A.I.C.C. ? 
He said that the resolutions which the Swarajist Conference at Ranchi adopted 
included a great part of the activities which the Congress had prescribed for itself. 
And if the new party was to carry on all these activities what would be the work 
of the Congress, ho asked. The Congress will support the council-entry pro¬ 
gramme, said the Pandit, and hence there was no ueea for a new party, as dis¬ 
tinct from the Congress. Pandit Malaviya stressed the need for holding a 
special session of the Congress so that its influence among the people might bo 
revived and the condemnation of the White Paper and the reiteration of the 
national demand might make a greater impression in England. 

Belong Shooting Outrage : Calcutta Corporation's Abhorrence Calcutta Cor¬ 

poration at its meeting adopted a resolution recording ' their deep sense of horror 
at and their unqualified condemnation of the dastardly attempt on the life of His 
Excellency the Governor of Bengal,” and tendering “their sincere congratulations 
to His Excellency on his miraculous and providential escape.” As a mark of 
rejoicing at His Excellency’s providential escape the Corporation adjourned its 
business for the day. in order to give a more definite and concrete proof of 
their abhorrence of the outrage and as a mark of rejoicing, the House further 
decided to declare a holiday in the Corporation offices and institutions to-day. 
The Mayor intimated that he had already sent a message to His Excellency oii 
behalf of the citizens of Calcutta conveying their sincere congratulations on his 
providential escape. 

13th. Gandhiji to complete his tour on foot Gandhiji decided, and accordingly begun, 
the remaining portion of his Harijan tour on foot. In a message to the villagers of 
Ganjam, Gandhiji said that ho had adopted the ancient and simple method of 
walking in order to demonstrate as far at it is possible the religious character of 
the mission. By walking to a few villages, he said he would bo walking spiritually 
to all villages. Bpiriiual messages, ho added, were better delivered through the 
natural methods of locomotion. 

14th. Riot in E. /. Railway OfftcQ Rioting occurred at the office of the Colliery 
Manager, Serampore, in the East Indian Railway coalfield, Giridih, Rioters 
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attaekcd the oihcc and burned motor catR. The police had to hre aud killed two 
men. Rioters were dispersed and order restored at once. Eviquirics showed that 
a ganj^ of coolies assaulted Mr. Lancaster, Manager and burned three motor cars 
belonging to the coalfield. The Deputy Ooramissioner of Hazaribagh aud the 
Superintendent of Police hastened to the place and as the situation appeared 
uncontrollable, firing was ordered. Two of the coolies were killed while two 
others were wounded. There were about 000 coolies employed in the coalfield 
aud it was alleged that they were dissatisfuKl over the question of wages. A rein¬ 
forcement of armed police was despatched to the scene of occurrence. 

15th. First Socialist Conjercnce \—Acharya Narcndra Dev, Principal, Kashi Vidya- 
pith, in his presidential address to the first Socialist Conference, said that he 
favoured an early siiecial session of the Congress, because the present members 
of the A. I. C, C. did not represent the country as they were elected in 1931. 
He did not think that they would bo iustiliod in insisting that the question of 
(‘Oiincil entry would be considered only by a full (;?()ngress session. Defining the 
Socialist attitude towards the Swaraj l*arty, he opposed its autonomous exis¬ 
tence, as he feared that ‘deprived of healthy inllucnces of the Congress the 
Swarajist organization will in course of time become a pucca constitutional 
reformist body and will develop a mentality which will run counter to the revo¬ 
lutionary policy of the Congress. ‘‘The policy adumbrated by the new party.’' 
continued Acharya Narcndra Dov, “is quite difl'ercnt from that of late Mr. Das 
and Pandit Nehru. They had outlined a policy of consistent opposition from 
within legislatures and were against acceptance of ollices. The new Swaraj Partv 
has not enunciated any such policy. It is admittedly a reformist body. le has 
no obstructive tactics to its credit and the constituent assembly, which they pro¬ 
pose, to formulate the national demand, seems only another edition of the ’ liqui¬ 
dated All Parties Conference." 

16lh. Muslim Unity Board's Support for Swarajists The Muslim Unity Board 
which met at Luctnow welcomed the announcement advising the withdrawal of 
th(! civil disobedience movement and approved of the revival of the Swaraj Parly 
with its programme as outlined at the Ranchi meeting. The Board deprecated ail 
agitation to get the Communal Award modified by the British Government. 

18th. AlUIndia Conyress Committee's decisions The All-India Congress Com¬ 
mittee met at Patna on May 18 and 19, under the presidentship of Pandit 
Malaviya. After resolutions paying tributes to ihc departed leaders. Dr, Ansari 
moved the resolution accepting Mahatma Gandhi's recommondatioii in regard to 
the KiispcMsiou of Civil Disobedience. The resolution was seconded by Babii 

Rajendra Prasad. Pandit Malaviya then explained the implications of the resolu¬ 
tion to several interrogators. Many amendments were moved but all of them 
were defeated by overwhelming majorities. Mahatma CJandhi moved the 
resolution regarding council-entry. The resolution stated that as there 

was a vast body of membciH in the Congress who believed in the 
necessity of entry into the legislatures as a step in the country’s progress 

towards its goal, a Paliamentary Board consisting of not more than 2b 

Congressmen with Dr. M. A. Ansari ns President be formed bv Pandit 
Malaviya and Dr. Ansari. The Board was to conduct the elections to tnc legisla¬ 
tures on behalf of the Congress and shall have power to raise and administer funds 
for carrying its duties. The Board shall be subject to the control of the All 
India Congress Committee and shall have power to frame its constitution 
and make rules and regulations for carrying on its work. The Board must elect 
only such candidates as will be pledged to carry out in the legislatures the 
(J:)ngre8B policy as it will be determined from time to time. Moving the resolu¬ 
tion, Gandhiji said that though he was opposed to council-entry he was letting 
Congressmen to contest the elections because those Congressmen, without such 
work, would be unoccupied from the Congress’ point of view. He also pleaded 
that all should not follow the Council-entry programme. Mr. Ancy seconded the 
resolution. Many amendments, which were aimed at stifTeuing of the Council- 
entry programme were moved and speaker after speaker urged the Committee 
to throw out the resolution. Mahatma Gandhi’s reply to the debate, which took 
him more than an hour, enabled him to defeat all the amendments against his 
motion. The original resolution was carried. 
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21»l. Dr, Ansari's Appeal M. A. Ansari, in the couTse ol a Btatemcnt to the 

press, appea\ed to a\\ sections of the Oonpress and to the entire country to Vend 
all possible assistance to the Parliamentary lioard set up by the A. 1. C. C. to 
enable it to fulfil the duties with which it is chari^ed. It is incumbent on all 
Congressmen, he says, to help it to vindicate the honour of the Congress. Dr. 
Ansari further points out that every Congress candidate for the Assembly will 
have coiiHiderable opportunities for carrying the message of the Congress and 
Btimulating eonstrucrivc work in the constituency. 

22 nd. Congress pnrehj a Hindu Body A strong indictment of the Congress as a 
communal body was made by Khan Bahadur llaji Rahim Bux. Working Secre* 
tary of the AH-India Moslem tJonfereiiee, in a statement to the Press on the 
rt^cent political developments The Khan Bahadur drew the attention of the 
Nationalist Moslems to the fact that, notwithstanding their full support and 
sacrifices, the Congress hid remained and would always remain a purely Hindu 
body and that Puma Swaraj of its dreams was no better than Hindu Raj. 

23rd. Bombay Mill-onncrs' AisoeioZio/? :—Presiding over the annual general meet¬ 
ing of the Bombay Millowners’ Association, Mr. H P. Mody justified the attitude 
of the mill-owruus towards the fireseiit textile strike and asserted that they had 
done everything to belt r the conditions of woik rs and would continue to do so, 
but would not, give in to the sirikers who stopped work without notice. He 
hoped that good sense would Foon assert itself and that the city and the textile 
inaustry would be spared the disaster with whwh they were threatened through 
the prolongation of the strike. Mr: Mody justified the Indo-Lancashire Pact and 
said that, despite all criticisms, he had been left unconvinced. He hoped that 
good sense would soon assert itself and tbat the city and the textile 
industry would be spared the disaster with which they wore threatened through 
the prolongation of the si like. Mr. Mody justified the J ndo-Lancasbire Pact and 
said that, despite all criticisms, ho had been left unconvinced. He hoped that 
the day was mil distant when Great Britain would rank as a very important 
customer of Indian cotton. Referring to the Jndo-Japanese Agreement, he hoped 
that it would be honoured both iii letter and spirit. 

Police open fire on Bombay Strikers'.—VoUce opened fire at 11*15 to-night on 
a riotous mob of strikers. It appeart‘d that strikers about one thousand in num¬ 
ber were returning from Azad maid.in where they held a cehbralion over the 
completion of one month’s strike. While they were nourning to the mill area 
they insisted on passing through a prohibitel route but the police cordoned and 
stopped them. JStnkers then upon sal, down on the road and all the Deputy 
Commissioners were siunniuiied to the spot. iVrsuasion failing, (he police, it was 
reported, charged them as a result of Avhieh f»-i) persons were injured. Tliereupon 
the oolice wen* attacked with brickbats and flower-pots from adjoining houses. 
Warning having failed the [lolicc opened fire with revolvers and rifles. It was 
understood that about fifty rounds wen* fired as a result of which six pirsons 
were injured. Even afier the firing, attack on ihe poliei* was made woth stones 
and brickbats from bye-lanes and adjoining house-tops but they were able to 
disperse the crowd, 

24th. Extciision of the Terrorist Suppression Act to Darjeeliny :—The Bengal 
GovcnimMit no'ilDil lint th*y hive extended certain provisions of the 
Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages Act to Daijedmg district. The move¬ 
ments of Hindus of either sex between the ages of fourteen and twenty-five, 
who were not ordinarily the residents of the district, were restricted. Hindus, other 
than hillmen, between the ages of fourteen or tvienty five who wore residents of 
the Darjeeling district were required to provide themselves with identity cards. 

29th. Bengal Oovernments’ Drive Against Terrorisnt : Revival of Cottage Indus¬ 
tries :—The Government of Bengal decided on an intensive drive against 
terrorism. The campaign had already been in progress for some time but a 
concerted and systematic action wore taken now to create an atmosphere in 
the province in which terrorism may find no more recruits. An intensive propa¬ 
ganda will be made through shows, lectures, pamphlets, demonstrations, etc. to 
e^qse the evils and futility of terroristic methods. Any help given by non- 
Omeial agencies in this direction will be readily availed of and when there are 
no such agencies, local officers will encourage their formation. Vigorous 

& 
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•ction on thefle lines were taken in many districts notably at Chittagonpj, 
Mymensinph, Dacca, Midnapnre, Tippnra and Bakiu^anj, the districts where 
terrorism was more rampant then elsc'wlicre. Vil!aK»‘ Committees and committees 
of parf'nts and truardians were being formed in many places by non-offidala and 
ofiBcials to mobilize pubic opinion against terrorism, to make it impossible for 
terrorists and absconders to infest, the localities where they wore formed and to 
advise the local officers in their light against terrorism. In this drive against 
terroiism, the services of school ti achers were b< ing utilized and they were being 
requcsied to keep an eye upon their boys lioth insidi' and outside the school 
hours and to act in close eo-ojieration with tlie parents and guardians so that 
they might not fall into undesirable company. In Chittagong the District Magis¬ 
trate nquind the Head Masters not to admit students into schools three 
milcB away from their hoiises wiihont referenee to th(* Magistrate and to bring to 
the notice of bis gnaidim as soon as a boy was ioiind absent from school and if the 
boy was found absent from home ns welt to report the aiisimce to the Magistrate. 
Jt was recognised that uii('m[»Ioyment furniKhed a good reeruiling ground for 
terrorism and accordingly Goveinment had btdore them sdnines for relnving 
Unemtiloyment, through revival of cottage ioduslneH. It was also fdt that now 
there was considerable enihusiusm amongst the people to do constnieiive work for 
the country, good use should be made of this enthusiasm. Government were 
ready with a programme of construciive work which they were piidmig through 
and hopid that ihc young men who have an inclination f.^r this kind of work 
Will find scope for their patriotic msliucts in this pri>giamm(‘. 

30th. Liberals and the Congress :—While welcoming the- dicisions of the All India 
Congress ('ommitlec to suspend eivd disoixd'enee and to eiitir the legislatures, 
Sir Chimanlal Setaivnd and Sir Cowasjee Jehangir Ijnnior) in ihe camrse of a joint 
■talemtnt said lhat there were still fundamental differences between ihc Liberals 
and the Congress. Liberals, though yulding to none in iheir desire to secure 
for their country the largest measure of freedom, were fiimly convinced that 
India’s (ffiurts would be belter sr'ived by b'COming a free eoiintry within the 
Empire than by Independi'uee which was tlie declared goal of the Congress. In 
conclusion, they appealed to all parties and commumliis in the country to make a 
determined efforl to eolve the communal problem. 

Dr. B. C. Rayon the lark of official response Dr. Bidhan Chandra Rny, in the 
course of an interview to “The Hindu’’ legarding the aiiiiude of the Goveinment 
of India to the Tatna deeisiims, said lhat ‘‘Ini k of siatesman^hip was never iio 
distressingly pronounced as it is Lo-day in tlie Govi rnmenl ”. He condemned the 
vacillation of the Government in not y«'t r< moving tlie ban on the Oongresa 
organisations even though the Congress had abandoned civil disobedience. 
He added lhat to keep the civil cliBonediencc prisoners si til in jail was unfair. 

Police raid Trade Union Office at Calcutta Tlu' office of the Bengal bran¬ 
ch of ihe All India 7 ravie Union (tongress at Caleinta was raided by the police 
and all liieratuie relating to Tra<le Union movement wa re siizi d. The office itself 
was locked up by the jioiice. The poIicn* also scarelnd the house of Dr. C. Ba- 
nerje(', the 1‘resident of the Bengal hraneh of the Congress Socialist Parly, and 
ftt ized several copn 8 of ihe nianifestoi'S relating to the All India Trade Union 
Congress and All India Congress Socialist Party. 
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6th. Drive against Terrorism A public meeting was held at Calcutta in which 
all parties united to condemn the recent tmlrage on H.E. the Governor of Bengal 
and to devise ways and means to put down terrorism. The Maharaja of My- 
mensing, presiding, stressed the need for firopaganda, both on the jilatform and 
through the press. Mr. Krishna Kumar Mitira, a^ked the conference to regulate 
and control the public opinion which, he declared, fed terrorism. Mr. T. O. 
Goswami appealed for co-operation between the Government and popular leaders. 
Mr. W. W. K. Page, President of the Europiari Association of India, advised 
the conference to take into its confidence the leaders of mofussil districts affected 
by the terrorist organisation. The conference, after passing resolutioiHi 
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appointed a working; committee, representative of the varioufl political and com¬ 
mercial intereets to pive efTert to the resolutions. 

Terrorist Movement not a Hindu Movement Kumar H. K. Mitter, prominent 
BengHl landhuldtT, spenkinp: nt the British India Association, Calcutta, disagreed 
with the view advanced H. E the Governor of Bengral in his St. Andrew’s 
Day dinner speech that llio terrorist movement was a Hindu movement. The 
Hindus were not as a eonimunity concerned in the movement, he declared. He 
enid that, the eam}iaitrn a^ounst terrorism could be successful only if the sources 
of its sustenance and stnuit^^th were found out. He admitted that repressive laws 
could kdl only th<‘ syrnfiioins while the main problem was to get to the root of 
the disease and remove the virus. 

Ban on Conrp-ess ort/atiisations lifted :—A Government of India communique 
stated that in view of tlie fact that civil disobedience baa formally been disconti¬ 
nued and that, as a practical policy under th(‘ present eondiiions, it may be re¬ 
garded as having: already ecased to exist, the Government of India have decided, in 
con ultation with Jjoeal Governments, that notifuMtions di'claring various 
constituent parts of the Ootigross organisation nnlawfn! should be withdrawn. At 
the same lin.e, tb“ Governnv'in wish to make it clear that the special laws passed by 
the Centra! and Ihovineial jL'‘gi‘'Iiittires will continue in force. Further if the Con¬ 
gress as a whole or any of tts branches pursue activities which are in preiiidico of 
law or indicate any initmfton to n^vive civil disobedience in any form, the Gov¬ 
ernment will not lu'sitatc to reinforce the notifietitions which are being with¬ 
drawn. The Local Government will not withdraw the notifications against many 
revolutionary organisations which were distinct from the Congress though work¬ 
ing in more or I'ss close association with its objects during the course of the 
civil disobedience movement. In accordance with this policy, the notifications 
against (he ‘Reel Hlnn'’ organisation shall c.ontinue in force. The general policy 
of expediting tlie release of civil disobedience prisoners which has been pursued 
for some time past will be continued by the local Governments in the light of 
local condiiions. 

7th. Liberals JVaru Britain Sir Cb.imannl Stdalvad, speaking at the annual 
general meeting of tUc Western Ind -1 Liberal Association at Bombay, warned 
the British Govern men t that if th'* White Patier proposals were not substantially 
improved Briiain wonbl lo'-^e her trade in India and the goodwill of (he people. 
Pie complained of inordinate d-biy in deciding upon the reforms and naturally 
the Indian p'ople were losing fui'li in the sinctnoty of the British Government, 
The While Paper firoposuls, he said, had not satisfied and would not satisfy any 
section of tile Indian people. H“ urged substantial modifications of the propo¬ 
sals eiiHiiriiig the uKainment, within a reasonably short time, of the complete 
control by Indians of their own off.iirs. 

lllh. I ail robbery iu train :—A daring mail robbery was committed on the night 
between Tinsnkia and ('harali stitiorison the Assam Bengal Railway in the 
Down Assam Mail The miscreants, it was alleged, stopped the train by pulling 
the alarm chain and, enteiing the mail van, overawed the mad sorters at the 
point of revolvers and decanqicd with a mad bag containing insured article* 
worth about Rs. 4,000 Five arresis were made at Tmsukia. One revolver and 
some of the ctniienis of the looted mad were reported to have been recovered 
from the 11011*^0 ctf one of the arnstid persons. 

17lh. Congress and the Communal Award The Working Committee of the Con¬ 
gress approved of the r. eommendations of (he Gongress Parliamentary Board 
in respeet of the eleeiion manifesto, coiiKtitulion and rules of the Parliamentary 
Board. As legaids ihi* Communal Award, tli(‘ Working Comrailtoc, in the course 
of a statement, said that as the different cotnmnmties in the country were 
eharpely divided on the qnesiion the Congress, which eltirned to represent all 
communities composing tlie Indian nation, can neither accept nor reject the 
Communal Award as long as a division of opinion lists. At the same time, no 
solution to the communal question which was not national could be propounded 
by the Congnss, imt tht^ Congress was pledgi'd to accept any solution which 
was agreed to by idl parties concerned. Judged by the national standard, the 
Award was wholly unsaiisfactory. 

24tb. Rioting in Rampur A serious riot occurred at Rampur in which the police 
opened lire resulting m the death of one of the rioters aud injuries to thirteen 
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pprsons. It appeared that a hup:e mob consisting: of a larg:e number of unem* 
ployed persons from the city attacked the police station, broke open the lock-up 
and set free five of their coraradcs who were arrested earlier and imprisoned. 
On the arrival of the police party under the Deputy Inspector General of 
j)oIicej the mob attacked them, as a result of which some members of the 
police party and the Dy. Inspector General were injured. The police opened fire 
with the result slated above. The military were then called out who restored quiet. 

25lh. Gandhiji^i 'narrow escape :—A bomb was thrown on what the assailant 
believed was the car cfintaining: Gandhiji on his way to the Miinicijial builditif^, 
Poona, to leeeive an address. Seven persons, incJudin^^ the Chief Officer of the 
Municipalitv and two conslahlcH who \vi‘re in the car. were injured. Gandhiji, 
who was follctwing: in another car narrowly escapi'd, lie reecived the address 
and the ]jurs('. Five persons were dO.lined on suspicion, Gandhiji, in the 
eourse of a statement, said that the unfortunate ineichmt had undoubtedly 
advaneeii th(' Ilarij in cause. He advised f^inatanist friends to control the lan- 
gjuape that, was being; used by spe.ikers and writers ehiiming; to speak on their 
behalf, (hindhiji asked the n formers not to 1 m‘ incensed ag:ainst the homb-throw- 
er. but to redouble their (florts to rid the country of untonehability. The 
following; is the te xt of IMahatma Gaiullii’h statement after the bomb outrag;e ; — 
“I hav(' had so many narrow esc.-ipes in my life that this newest one does not 
siirfirise me. God hi', thanked tlial none was fatally injiiri'd by the bomb and I 
hope, those, who were more or less seiiously lejun'd. wdll lx* soon di8eharg:ed 
from the hospitah I eanuot b’beve that any sane Sanatanist, cruild ever eneour- 
ajj^e the insane act. that, was ]>e'i}>('trated this evening;. Kut 1 would like the 
Sanatanist fiiends to control th(* lang;na^"e that is b< ing; used by the speakers 
and writers eiaiming; to speak on ihi'ir behalf. The sorrowlul iiieicieiil has un¬ 
doubtedly H<lvane(d the Harijan eau.S(\ ft is easy to see cause's prosper by 
martyrdom of those who stand for them. J am not aehin;: for mariyrdom, but 
if it couH'S my way iti the prose.-utiou of what I consider to be the supreme 
duty Ill defence of the faith I hold in common with millions of JJiudus, 1 shall 
have well ('arned it and it will be oossihle for the hiHionaiis of the fiilure to 
say that idle vow that 1 had takc'u before' tht: Harijans but 1 would, if need be, 
die in the attempt to remove untonehability w'as literally fulfilled. I/;t those, 
who g:ru(lg:e roe what yit remains to me on this <‘artbly exisieufe, know that it 
is the easiest thing lo do with my body. Why tlien jmt in j'Oiuirdy many 
iiinoci’iit lives in oialer to take miiK', which they hold to be, sinful ? What 
would the world have said of us if the bomb hail drojtp'd on me and party 
which included my wib’ and three girls, wiio are as dear to me as daughters 
and are entrusted to me by their parents? 1 am sure that no haim to them 
could hau' been intended by the hoinb-thrower. I have nothing hut deep pity 
for the uiikriowii thrower of tin* bomb. If I had niy way, if the liornb-thrower was 
known, J should eertaiuly ask tor his discharge even as I did iii South Africa 
in the ease of those, who sueeessfLilly assaulted me. Let the reformers not be 
incensed against, the bomb-thrower or those who may be behind him. What 1 
should like them to do is to redouble their efiort to rid the country of the 
deadly evil of uiitouchability. 

28lb. Poona Bomb outrage condemymil :—Tw’O public meetings were held at Delhi 
to condemn the Poona bomb outrage. Due was held under the auspices of the 
fSanaiHiiii Dhiuma tSaidia and the other under the Delhi District Gorigress Com¬ 
mittee. liiBolutums were passed by both the mettings coudemniug the outrage 
and eongr.iiu!ailag Gandhiji on his providential escape. The yanatanists said 
that it was a blot on hunataiia Dharrna and not sanctioned by it. The Delhi 
Municipal Cominittee also, at its weekly meeting, condemned the outrage. 

29lb. Inauguraiiou of Congress Flection Cantpaign :—The election campaign of the 
Congress Pailiameniary Board was inaugurated in Bombay at a meeting held 
under the presidentship of Mrs. ISurojini Naidu. Mr. Satyamurti opened the 
campaign asking the audience to make their choice between Swaraj or slavery, 
communalism or natioiialisra. Justifying the council-entry programme of the 
Congress. Mr. Satyaraurli announced that the Congress Parliamentary Board 
had decided to capture all councils and local bodies and thus create a new force 
which would compel the Goverument to concede the demand for a constituent 
assembly. 
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J. Tut: Year Get 

The bells rinf^inp; out the jejir ]933 hsitl awakened no pleasant 
echoes of hoiTos fulfilled ; nor did the bells iin|j!; in the New Year in 
cheering notes of hapj)y expectations. Tlie reality of wa>rld aftairs 
had been and was still such that nobody would be tempted to ])iit on 
rose-coloured^ spectacles to look at what was ahead. The Manchurian 
war in the Far Fast, the Bank crisis in America, the Nazi movement 
in Germany involving as it did racial megalomania, were some of the 
erruptions of a volcano of seething world-unrest in the crater-cauldron 
of which the entire structure of civilisation felt as if it were in a 
melting pot. World economics was still not only in a welter of un¬ 
precedented depression, but in an abyss of unredeemable confusion. No 
crane, no pulley of human device was felt to be strong enough and 
sure enough to lift the load of submerged v’^alues and sunken hopes. 
The ^^'^orld Fconomic Conference had arranged sj)ectacular salvage 
operations, but whilst these brought up heaps of “submarine^’ rubbish 
they could show but precious little of what might prove of earthly 
good. The Disarmament Conferences tended not to disarm but doubly 
arm mutual distrust of nations. Germany and dajTan and Soviet Russia 
were still, virtually, out of the Leag«ie of Nations. U. S. A. had not 
been willing to join what had been one of the fr>ndest and wildest 
dreams of IVesident Wilson~an international instrument that should make 
democracy safe for all time. Italy was still in the League, but she was 
a “si lking” member. Signor Mussolini in Italy and Herr Hitler in 
Germany bothered but little about the League and cared even less for 
democracy. The setting sun of the League prestige lengthened the 
shadows of France and Fugland, and their shadows dominated the entire 
aspect of international situation, in s(» far at least it was circumscribed 
by the League horizon. Mr. Lloyd George, one of the arch actors in 
the war and post-war drama, thus summed up the position in a recent 
string of wizard phrases which, however, were not wide of the truth : 
“Mankind is getting gradually nearer the brink, year by year, revolution 
by revolution, conference by conference, and it is near enough to singe 
its wings.” Primeval Night seemed to be creeping over earth. 

TI. Tjie Congress Spirit 

Nor was the Indian firmament relieved by a single blue, sunny spot. 
The Congress offensive of civil disobedience, both mass and individual, 
was practically “broken”, which, however, did not mean that Congress 
itself was dead or dying. The failure of the Congress offensive was not 
followed by genuine peace or even by any widely felt sense of relief. 
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As we have explained in our previous Introduction, the Indian political 
situation was broufrht under control by forces actinpj not under ^‘normal 
temperature and pressure’’ as we say in Physics, but under conditions 
of both abnormal temperature and ])ressure. The Con^^ress offensive 
which disappeared or nearly disappeared as a kinetic factor was simply 
repressed into a latent, j)Otential form which, from the Government 
point of view, should have been appreciated as more rather than less 
dangerous. Any statesman, of Whitehall or Simla, who would lay the 
flattering unction to his soul that the Congress had broken its backbone 
and^ would not be able, at least in the near future, to stand erect 
again, was surely living in a foors paradise. The Congress spirit which 
n'presented the growing deUrmination of the gradually forming Indian 
nation to be the master of its own destiny, and to implement that 
determination by cn^ating sanctions BiifTi<‘ient unto the purpose, could, 
obviously, never be eriishcd. That spirit might of course vary its 
form and also the rnod(5 of its function from time to time. In other 
words, it might change its ])oliey and plan suitably to the conditions 
and cireumstanees (if its actual function. So a eam]iiiign of non-eo- 
oi)eration and boycott might be followed by a spell of Swarajist 
obstniction” from within the Assembly and the Councils ; and mass 
civil disobedience might be followed by a “sweeiurig the polls.The 
imjiorfant thir)g to note i - whctluT it is still vital and still virile in its 
changed function. If it be so, and to tlic c.xtent it is so, it still remains 
a po\yer, for good or for evil, to reckon with. Its late defeat in that 
case is no index and no guarantee of its futiiro discomfiture. On the 
contrary, the very fact that it can fight equally well with constitutional 
and unconstitutional wea])ons, that it can carry large masses both in 
non-e()oj)eration and in el(‘ction, that it can swaniy> the jails as well 
the Com)cils, is a fact wl)ich ought to be appreciated in its correct 
proportions and ditnensions. One may not like some of its forms and 
methods, but there is no denying the fact that like the fabled Phoenix 
it bears a mysterious life foriruila which is not only beyond human ken 
but also beyond human contrivance. 

JIJ. “SrjJT AND Factions” 

The fact that the Congress had been showing a tendency to *»plit’ 
in too niarjy ‘factions’ was also to be appreciated for what it was ready 
worth. The ‘splitting’ was quite a natural and normal process, and tVic 
‘faetions’ (‘qnally natural and normal products thereof. A Rigiit Wing, 
a Left Wing at)d a Centre would be the natural morphology of any 
big, vital organisation. Where such a moridiology of diverse views and 
tendencies is not given or not articulate in an organisation, we are 
to infer three thinfrs, Virst, that the organisation in Cjfnestinn is still an 
amorphous mass which awaits being informed into the definite pattern 
of a living body. Or that it has disint<‘grated and degenerated into an 
amorphous mass after having functioned as a living pattern presenting 
a diversity of organisation. In other words, that it is now a dead and 
decomposing body. Or lastly, that it may be, for the time being, 
“possessed” by a single influence, whether of an individual or of a 
group, which suspends the normal and legitimate working of all the 
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diverse **lirab8^\ and in single sovereignty **runs the whole show^*. In 
other words, all the powers that be, have abdicated in favour of a 
supreme dictator. In this last sample, the virtual one man show may 
be more or less masked under a ceremonial cloak of false democratic 
constitution. A legislature with the usual right, left and centre, a 
cabinet with the usual comfortable distribution of portfolios and sharing 
of a so-called joint responsibility may still be there under a dictator¬ 
ship. Under its spacious wings autocracy may cov^ r a multitude of 
fictions. The proposed India Bill based on the J. P. C. Report is 
likely to prove a case in point. 

IV. Irrespoxstbilitv of India 

In a recent speech in the House of Commons Sir Samuel Hoare 
enunciated a maxim of political philosophy with special reference to 
India which may be readily conceded to be the acme of wisdom. The 
greatest danger in the Indian situation is not civil disobedience ; nor is 
it the terrorist menace ; nor is it any thing else usually thought of in this 
connection. What is it then ? It is the irresponsibility of India. The 
safest and surest insurance against this danger is thus the grant of respon¬ 
sibility. Responsibility would teach Indian politicians to be “responsible'' 
in office or in opposition. Lacking responsibility they have Jacked 
capacity for constructive criticism and statesmanship. Very turn. But 
would the White Paper or the J. P. C. R. which superseded the 
White Paper usher real responsibility ? The Secretary of State's office 
is often, and not inaptly, described as the gadi of the Great White 
Moghul. The proposed India Bill is surely not calculated to depose 
him from his gadi. Not at all. On the contrary, the Indian Viceroy 
and the Governors are to be invested with powers which will make not 
only Mussolini's or Hitler's mouth water, but make the late Czar of all 
Russia turn wistfully in his grave, 

V. “One Man Snow" 

Let us go back to the Congress. Since Mahatma Gandhi's moral 
ascendency over the Congress, its history has practically been “one 
man show." Mahatma Gandhi has been the Congress. This has proved 
to be not an absolute but a preponderating good. The amorphous mass 
of gradually forming Indian political consciousness and steadily growing 
political travail has been fortunate in that it has been able to organise 
itself into an efficient machinery of national service and national eftort 
round a nucleus of such moral and spiritual potency as the life and 
personality of Mahatma Gandhi. It would most probably have remai¬ 
ned a more or Jess amorphous and chaotic mass, and to that extent an 
inefficient and ineffective machinery, if such a powerful centre of 
inspiration and lead, co-ordination and control had not been given. It 
has facilitated and hastened the process of efficient organisation just as 
electric charges facilitate and hasten the condensation of water vapour 
and the formation of rain clouds. It has also arrested the process of 
premature disruption in which centrifugal forces prevail over those that 
tend to keep to the centre, in which elements make for war rather 
than for alliance. 
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VI. Dummy' Gods 

But an arrangement like this, of unquestioned beneficence within 
limits and up to a certain stage, has a tendency to outgrow its utility. 
In this way dictatorship which ])roves a strong rope to raise the 
“drowned” hopes of a country may prove an equally strong rope to 
hang them with. The world had, has and will have need of dictators, 
that is, men and women whom old-fashioned people used to call heroes 
but whom we now call supermen. In India we call them Yugavataras— 
men who start epochs and cycles and make history. We have such men 
and women moving in different spheres—religion, social and moral re¬ 
construction, in economics and politics, in science, art and literature. 
But Nature^s plan will not work with supermen only. The gods who 
give all their powers to the Supreme Goddess when they fail to cope 
with the Arch Enemy, must take them back, when the Arch Enemy 
has been laid. P^ailing to take them back, they remain dummies and 
not gods. 


VII. “The Central Sun” 

The gods of the Congress have indeed shone mainly by the 
light and moved mainly by the power of the central sun of 

Gandhiji’s personality. Still they are by no means all dolls and 

dummies. A (’. R. Das or a Pandit Motilal was a luminary 

that would not only adorn the political firmament of any country, 
but profoundly influence the destiny of any people. Such a 
god never shines in altogether borrowed light or moves in altogether 
delegated power. A Pundit Jawharlal or a Subhas Bose to-day—to 
name only two prominent stars in the political firmament, but there arc 
also others—have never been and will never sufler themselves to be 
dolls and dummies. They have been good chelas, good and faithful, 
without allowing themselves to be “made in the image” of the Guru. 
Their voice has not always been the voice of the Master. They have 
schooled themselves into discipline but not into aquiescence by the 
Sabarmati or by the Pondicherry School or by any other. Possibly 

the one has Moscow brains or substantial parts thereof inside his 

Indian skull ; and the other a Viennese liver in his Plindu abdominal 
cavity. But such gods have been the exception and not the rule. The 
common run of Congressmen have had their own lights not only 

dimmed but practically extinguished by the light of the central sun. 

They would not only hide their own lights under a bushel of modesty 
but smother them under a pall of surrender. The pall has fortunately 
been a moral pall which has rendered the surrender into a kind of 
passive dignity. The pall has not spread itself over a coffin of dead 
political mumics. Live men and women have been under a moral spell 
without being either mumies or dummies. Those that are in reality 
mumies and dummies and there are lots of them in any country—have been 
made to stimulate life in the magnetic field of the central sun like dead 
frogs made to twitch their legs under the galvanic current. In other 
words, countless men and women, who under normal conditions of 
Indian temperature and pressure would, politically, count for nothing, 
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have been so galvanised by the central current as to become positive 
dynamic factors, exerting their own pull in the general Indian advance. 
They have not been merely dead stone and gravel lying inert about 

while the caravan is moving on. They have at least been the dogs 

barking. The Congress would not conceivably be the power it was 
and the show it was without such mass electrification. High voltage 
wires arc certainly needed for mass electrification in any country, but 
workers and their foremen must beware of them—lest they be electro¬ 
cuted themselves. 

IX. Centre Do^riNATrxo The Whole Sphere : Its Advantaces 

The above arrangement in which the centre dominated the whole 
sphere has had its advantages as well as disadvantages. We need not 

weigh the one as against the other. Under the influence of the centre, 

the sphere has acted as one more compact and more perfect than 
would be possible under existing conditions of a politically “iinbond’ 
India being born into nationhood. The Congress has been the one or¬ 
ganised political body of any importance functioning in India. I's all- 
India operations, whether constitutional or otherwise, have been charac¬ 
terised by that forceful ness of purpose and solidarity of plan which 
arc the marks of a great and efficient organisation. All the world has 
agreed, and even the Government has, perhaps, inwardly conceded, 
that so long as India can evolve a machinery for national effort on a 
scale so massive and so efficient as this, she need not give herself 
up as lost. The die*hard i)lea so airily trotted out now—that India is 
too hopelessly divided in her religions and secular interests to posses.s 
a well-knit national life and, therefore, deserve a well-advanced consti¬ 
tution—is itself a counter suggestion and a counterblast to the Congress 
claim that India is already a nation to which the right of self-deter¬ 
mination can no longer witli iusticc be denied. The recent communal 
emphasis and communal allotments are some of the ini])erialistic devices 
to drive a wedge into the undeniably setting cement of Indian solid¬ 
arity. Crushing the Congress lias thus been both the fondest dream and 
the cruellest self-deception of those who would fain postpone to the 
day of doom Macaulay's proudest day of India’s British connection. 
The Gandhi-Trwin Pact by wliich the Ck)ngr(‘ss had b(‘en admitted 
into her rightful status was simiily gall and wormwood to these 
“friends ' of India’s dumb millions. Wlieu the so-ealled National Govern¬ 
ment virtually reversed that policy, tore up “the scrap of paper", and 
was determined to hunt down the “rebel", did not these ministrels of 
high imperialism hear a whole cage of iiightingales singing in their hearts ? 
The entire show of the R. T. C. was also by pre-established disharmony 
an arrangement to ignore, and if possible, disconcert, the Congress. 
That part of Indian being that had, politically, organised itself to any 
degree was left out. The residual chaos of jarring, warring elements 
was given a carefully wire-pulled sway to create all the noise and 
work all the mischief that it did. The man who could “deliver the 
goods” was of course let in later only to find himself flounder in the 
communal chaos that reigned. He was there to do business 
on behalf of the Congress. But the claims of the “House" 
Gandhiji represented in London were studiously turned down. His 

G 
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position as a real plenipotentiary was deliberately sought to be swamped 
bv a mass of bogus claims and false pretences. All these manoeuvres 
which, after Gandhiji^s landing in Bombay, culminated in a “fight to a 
finish^^ with Ordinance-mounted big guns, showed that the Congress was 
no mean, negligible thorn and Government did not fail to take 
a correct measure of the Congress as an actual or potential menace. 
Both Lord Reading's Government and Lord Irwin^s had not looked at 
the Congress menace through magnifying glasses when the latter had 
actually made the Pact and the former had come perilously near to 
making it. 

X. The Foundation Of Democracy 

Now, the Congress has been such a power mainly because of the 
cohesive, centripetal influence exerted by the “central sun^^ It is be¬ 
cause all or most of the gods of the Indian political pantheon have 
merged their being, for the time being, in a “Supreme Goddess.^^ By 
reason of this both the “war councils’’ and the “peace conferences” of 
the Congress have been enabled to work as practically homogeneous 
bodies with virtually an undivided mind. The majorities in the delibe¬ 
rations of the Congress bodies have been assured, and their conclusions 
foregone. Knowing Mahatmaji’s views, one knew the views ©f the Con¬ 
gress. On all matters of controversy the majorities have been big enough 
and the minorities small enough to enable the Congress to steadily 
ploughing the troubled waters of a subject nation’s politics without 
being tossed about by balanced or warring elements. In a vast 
and variegated country like India, which has lost political coherence 
and compactness for a long time, the adhesive and cohesive forces 
of a political organisation are naturally weak as compared with 
the forces that tend to sunder and disconcert. This means poverty 
of organising capacity. This makes institutions on a democratic 
basis, more or less unsafe in India. VV^hich does not and need 
not mean that India lacks cultural and spiriLial democracy and 
suflers from a constitutional unfitness for having or developing any 
other kind of democracy. For, it must be remembered that the founda¬ 
tions of real democracy are cultural and spiritual, and that where these 
foundations are given, a democratic edifice with economic, political or 
other wings can without insuperable difficulties be raised. 

XI. Cultural Homogeneity Of West 

It has often been asserted that the western countries form a more 
compact cultural whole than the countries of the East. This is true in 
a certain sense. This is not true in the sense that the West has, gener¬ 
ally, a steadier and clearer “scientific outlook”. There are of course 
individuals in the West also in the East who have the scientific out¬ 
look. As regards the masses of men, the east has had, though she is 
now losing, a truer scientific outlook than the West. The western coun¬ 
tries have cultured science and scientific methods and carried them to 
the fields of industry and art. By reason of such application of science 
to the peripheral organs of life, those countries .have evolved no doubt 
a kind of cultural dreee uniform, which, however, does not mean either 
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that the West has evolved a truer scientific outlook upon life and 
things than the East or that it has a deeper soul unity and heart unity. 
If by scientific outlook we mean, as we should mean, a clear understand¬ 
ing and just appreciation of the real values of life and the universe, 
then the paradox that the “scientific” West is less scientific than the 
“mystical” East must be granted as true. An unsophisticated, untutored 
Indian rustic knows and believes that there is a just and wise God of 
the universe, that His Goodness is manifest in all things, that the present 
life is but a passing episode in a vast scheme of life immortal in which 
man must reap the harvest of his own karma, sweet or bitter, patiently 
and uncomplainingly, knowing that the whole drift of the beneficent pur¬ 
pose of the world is to lead him nearer and nearer his goal of perfec¬ 
tion, and that the path of true evolution and progress must lie through 
self-control and self-purification, through service and love, through faith 
and vision, and through contentment and peace. An> one who knows 
the “mass” (not excluding the llarijan), knows that the spiritual instinct 
and vision which is above stated is the very vital breath of its cultural 
nostrils, which it draws in from an ample circiimbient atmosphere of 
Tulsidas and Kavir and sundry immemorial cultural institutions. A 
Kurabhaniela or an Arddhodoya-yoga brings up to the surface in the 
case of the Hindu the vast deeper beds of affinity that are commonly 
latent and subconscious. The mind may be clean though the body may 
wallow in filth : the soul may be wise though the intellect is ignorant , the 
heart may love though the flesh sutlers, and the spirit may hover and 
aspire though the figure stoops and crawls. 


XJI. Bed-eock of Cultural Kinsiiir 

Thus it would appeal that underneath the surface diversity of 
races, religions, creeds and dialects ther^ art deep-laid bed-rock strata of 
cultural kinship of the Indian millions. Poverty and pestileneci 
ignorance and superstition are the “faults” which conceal the inner, 
fundamental bed-rock, and give us an altogether inverted idea of Indian 
cultural realities and national potentialities. We who have developed 
a new thirst for imported wines and other inebriating drinks, and, rather 
uuboberly, thronged at the bar where such drinks are sold, have, in our 
benighted camouflage cultural carousing, forgotten our own poor kith 
and kin at home, and taken up the drunken cry of our host at the bar 
inciting his crazy customers to foul their own nest. Our understanding 
and appreciation of the Indian realities are, therefore, commonly neither 
sober nor informed. 

XIII. Ttte Con(;ke8S Movement : Its Forte and its Foible 

The Congress movement has been the occasion for a considerable mass 
awakening and mass response, not primarily or even mainly because it 
has been a movement inspired by a political and an economic objective, 
but because it has sought to bear the character of a moral and religious 
movement with all the exacting terms of the first and little or none of 
the narrowing, sectarian tendencies of the second. By its insistence on 
the cardinal virtues of all ethics and religion, namely, non-violence and 
truth, it has tried to lift Indian national effort not only to the height 
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and breadth of an international endeavour, but to the spiritual trascend- 
ence of human fulfilment. Such a movement accords beautifully with the 
fundamental tendencies of the ‘'Seed Power ^ of Pastern, especially, 
Indian masses. It is the same power that makes the response of the 
apparently inert and jyiilvcnsed Jndian masses so electrically spontane¬ 
ous and so incalculably vast on an occasion like the Kurnbbacnela or 
the Arddhodaya-yo^ra. ' Now, theie is no o-ainsayin; 2 r the fact that the 
Cony^ress movement has been .such a drive” chiefly because of the 

influence of the one man who lins inspired it and controlled it for the 
last fifteen years. It is because that one man has been “the Mahatma” 
whose “darshan” itself is believed by countless Indian masses as purifi¬ 
cation. This has been its /or/c as well as its foibfe. Mahatmaji and 
his many staunch followers have indeed soup:ht to make the movement 
a movement essentially of moral and spiritual regeneration, but they 
have had political and economic objective and programme also of a more 
or less circumscribed nature. In other words, they have attempted to 

develoj) a fjelit against ioreie:n domination and exploitation 

with materials which are not ^ood enough nor ready enough for 
the j)un)ose. Modirn political and economic battles are not easily 
fouj^lit and w(»n with weaiions such as are provided by the Sermon on 
the Mount or even jxrhap.s by the Bhatravad-Gita. Generations of 
Tulsidas and Kavir and so forth have deadened the pujrnacioiis, belli¬ 
cose instincts of Indian masses, and nourished tpiite other instincts of 
an altof^ether diflerent kind of moral and .‘•{liritual wortli. These other 
instincts, ins|)ite of the broadcast war-j^ospehs of many a Nitschze, old 
or modern, and in the face of barbaric war dances to the tune of many 
a modern flaniino^ war-orchestra, may still be perceived to be the ri^jht 
instincts of self-preservation and salvation by the masses of inimanity 
all the world over, who, like dumb-driven cattle, are bein^ led help¬ 
lessly to slavery and slauj^hter in the name of Nation or Democracy. 
But these other “lamb ’ instincts are not articulate cm upih and effecti¬ 
vely orfzaniscd enough in any country to withstand the ravajces of the 
blood-thirsty packs of wolves and titrers that are everywhere roaming 
at lar^re. Lacking effective organisation, the instincts of sanity and 
amity, human good-will and co-operation, are to-day, apparently, unable 
to cope wdth the gigantic world evil of greed and hatred. A et salva¬ 
tion lies through the ])iirsuit of those instincts on a mass scale. In 
India an ex])erinient on these lines has been attempted. 

XIV. A MjxTi’^iiK oi' Srcx.'Ess and J^Xjutue 

'Jlie experiment, as it should be expected from the given assemblage 
of conditions, has been a mixture of success and failure. Those who 
think that the Congress fight on non-violence method has totally failed, 
only take .stock of the husk that has been noisily blown off, and not 
of the grain that has silently fallen through the sieve of Nature s un¬ 
sparing vital economic. The Indian masses have found out their 
springs of strength and also the channels through which these can be 
pooled together. But they have also found that their springs are not 
yet ample enough and the pools deep and dependable enough to make 
their political and economic programme float and ply to its desired 
haven of fulfilment. In other words, “Soul Force” has not yet proved 
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forceful enough to work as a lever to raise the load of Indians sunken 
politics and economic well-being. The programme which has been alright 
in other respects, has been found to be unequal to the task of bringing 
Swaraj within a year or even within a decade. Which, however, does not 
mean that it has put us off the scent and pushed us off the track. It 
does not even mean that the moral and spiritual side of the movement 
has been a drag retarding progress along the track leading to political 
and economic Swaraj. There is no short and safe cut to Swaraj steer¬ 
ing clear of the scylla and charybdis of soul force and soul purifica- 
tion. Nor can the Sabarmati and Pondicherry rudder and compass be 
r dispensed with. A ]>ure politico-economic or social devise cut 
^ A* - sources of Indian mass motive power shall not generate 

suthcieiit stcMim to propel the engines nor put sufficient wind into the 
sails, ihe Rnssain or C’hincse or any other analogy has commonly 
been stretched far beyond the limit of its logical relevancy. The policy 
t lat has sought to impart a moral and spiritual character to the Indian 
na lonal movement, and has laid eipial stress on the constructive and 
ig 1 mg sides of the programme, has been, in our judgment, a wise and 
ar seeing policy. It has worked up the sources ol Indian mass motive 
[)Owcr on a scale and to a degree unprecedented in the history of 
recent political activity in India. By it India has c^v^ered within the 
space ot a decade and half the track of centuries. It has made the 

bones ot Indian politics instinct with life. Not only so. It has made 
t ^ Wfillowing the slough of moral despond hope. And Mahatmaji 
director of this process. He has made a iieoplc, 
politically paralysed and economically jirostrate, lind its legs. By 

rousing and harnessing its own native strength, he has shown it how 
tc serve and how to fight. 


XV. The DlAI. PROliRAMME 

it^ uot bccii loiig aud assiduously apt enough in 

o 'r ol a political 

conrt of r adequately mastered it. fts 

alrVht nrm >011 llag iiot bocn lliroiig;!) cnongli to confer on it and 

ft ^ Swaraj. To attain to it, 

Lt A vl ‘’rt "'“Ir*? !''c lesson it has learned during the 

siiied en ^ ^|ahatmaji s tuition. The process has to bo inten- 

sihcd, supplemented, balanced and i)erfected. 'J'hosc who think that a 

feconftfurti.f''A.ssenibly and the C’ouncils coupled with a rural 
a elnnee u piograuiuie will make matters improve, should be given 

fs ™f;,] to h ""d balance, 

thaw An the o,?’** helpful. The Simla snows may not forthwith 
thaw ID the opposition heat in the Assembly, yet it may form 

S welklrfnd “‘‘y roll over the length and breadth of the In¬ 

dian welkin and result in genial showers growing a badly needed har- 
vest of mass political education. Genial showers arc indeed welcome 
are^afArtel^^rf* taken and much labour expended, such showers 

croof GreiL!f noxious weeds as they^are likely to grow useful 

the reirulatincr of tlf taken in the preparing of the soil, in 

iue Ind d ifrihnt:^ ways and means of irrigation, and in the select- 
g and distributing of the seeds and manures. This is the construe- 
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tive half of the dual programme. This constructive programme must 
be pushed through—whether on the lines laid down by Mahatma Gandhi 
or on any other we do not here discuss. The attitude of the Congress 
in relation to the legislatures has varied from time to time. From 
non-cooperation to “obstruction^\ and from obstruction to responsive 
cooperation—which Dr. Moonji calls the Sanatan Law of Nature—that 
attitude may eventually change. The constructive scheme may also 
require variants some of which may cut against the grain of Gan¬ 
dhi] ^s set and pet programme. 

XVI. IIindu-Moslem “B(k;ey^’ 

8omc pco])le like Dr. Moonji may set their face against the Hindu- 
Moslem “bogey^^ which Gandhiji in particular is supposed to have 
bolstered up into an absolutely exaggerated and overshadowing impor¬ 
tance, before the alter of which all vital interests must be laid low and, 
if necessary, sacrified, and the propitiation of which must be bought at 
any cost, however ruinously vital. This school stands for “letting the 
Mussalman alone^’ as the gallant spokesman of the Hindu Mahasabha 
above referred to has on a recent occasion stated. Let the Hindu try 
to work out his own salvation without either quarrelling with his Moslem 
countryman or olTering inducements with a view to buying up his 
support. If, for instance, his Moslem countryman thiiiks that it will be 
best for him to travel in reserved communal compartments in making 
his political journey, he (the Hindu) has no right to tear up the 
reservation labels he has thought fit to arrange for and force the Moslem 
to travel with him and others in mixed cars. According to this school 
of thinking, the policy of making pacts and bargains with the Moslem, 
the Congress insistence on the consummation of Hindu-Moslem entente 
as the necessary condition ])rccedcnt to the attainment of Swaraj, 
Mahatmaji’s “blank cheque^^ communal bungling and so forth at 
the H. T. C. and the subsequent solicitude of Congressmen in general 
to “patch np^’ an agreement with the Muslims—are factors 
that, in collaboration with dceplaid diehard mines have blownto 
the winds the cement concrete of the community of Hin du 
Muslim interests that has been slowly but surely setting for the ast 
six hundred years in India. They long fought each other, but tlhey 
also came to gradually appreciate and cherish each other. The recent 
communal emphasis, communal bargains and pacts under unnatural con¬ 
ditions and on inequitable terms, and the Communal Award, are 
some of the mine explosions by which the solid, substantial piers of the 
old, tried bridge spanning the chasm have been shaken and, in part, 
shattered. So the engineers may to-day perceive the mistake of some 
of their late operation and seek to repair the damage done Conceiv¬ 
ably, Dr. Moonji may live to lead a new batch of bridg.e builders. 
Possibly, he may be able to achieve by using an exclusive “Hindu” 
brand of hard material what the pact"makers have so far failed to 
achieve by using their soft, flimsy, elusive confabulation stuff. If that 
be so, the constructive plan will bo modified, with important repercu¬ 
ssions and readjustments in all directions, with respect to that item. 
The Hindu and the Mussalman and the Sikh will then settle down to 
make up in earnestness the diflerences by creating requisite sanctions. 
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which they are now seeking to patch up by diplomatic negotiation. 
Differences such as these cannot be made up even by fasting oneself 
unto death. They can only be reconciled through mutual understand¬ 
ing and appreciation as free, capable, responsible partners. The ,‘R. T. 
C. negotiations wore without basis because they did not meet there 
as free, bouafide partners. ^Vhat you gain by “negotiation^^ is inse¬ 
curely held and may be easily lost. Reckoning has no value before each 
party has “played the game.” 

XVII. Untouohapjlity Question 

Not only as regards this but also as regards other items, it may be 
possible to think of unorthodox Congress lines. The Untouchability 
problem is an example. Whilst no sensible roan would like to linger 
in the old, rotten rut, many should hesitate before they strike into 
the commonly trodden Gandhiaii paths. Some have complained that the 
Harijan movement is three quarters a political movement and but one 
quarter a social, economic and educational movement. Of course poli¬ 
tical good is not something isolated and isolable from the organic whole 
of national good. Still politics is a game that is not often, if at all, 
played with unloaded dice. You can give your Harijan dice a fictitous 
“weightage” which you know they do not actually have or which you 
do not even like them to have. You pretend to give the Depressed Class¬ 
es an heightened social status with artificially improvised props and an 
enhanced economic credit with falsely inflated values. The Depressed 
Classes badly require being raised socially, economically and politically, 
but not with the aid of hastily improvised artificial props. Props are 
generally improvised and improvised with haste with ulterior objects in 
view. It is like creating and swelling the roll of voters by paying 
their subscriptions out of party funds. They become thereby voters for 
the occasion. Such devices naturally suggest themselves if you dangle 
before your own eyes or those of others Swaraj or Power “in a year”. 
There is such a thing as greed for swaraj. It is greed when you jump 
at it without taking a correct measure of your own strength or fitness. 
It is greed when you clutch at it without paying for it. It is greed 
when you bargain for it without creating sanctions for it. If we be 
possessed by greed, we shall hastily improvise qualifications where none 
yet exist and artificially manipulate sanctions and inflate them where as 
yet they are inadequately small. This greed has been one of the beset¬ 
ting sins of our modern movements, in India and outside India. We 
wish to usher the millennium overnight and be in full possession of the 
Kingdom of Heaven on Earth upon the break of day. Heroic measures 
naturally suggest themselves, steam-rollers are called into requisition, 
and raging and tearing campaigns are launched upon. By revolution 
overnight we wish to cover the track of whole ages of evolution. So¬ 
viet Russia wanted to usher the millennium overnight by red revolution, 
and now essays to change not only the face of the earth but renew the 
heart of the world by its Five Year Plans. Hitler in Germany, Musso¬ 
lini in Italy, Roosevelt in America are all after the same pattern. Five 
Year Plan has become the fashion. In following the fashion we, not 
unoften, not only take leave of realities but smother them and grind 
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them out of shape. Realities are so uncomfortable in the cloudland of 
theory and so recalcitrant in the utopia of dreams ? 

XVIII. Grjt Anp Greed 

We ill India to-day have not escaped this modern mania for mere 
magnitude. Realities have of course to be treated, controlled and moul¬ 
ded. That has to be done with grit but not with greed. Idealism has 
its need. We must shoulder and raise, and not simply grab and brag. 
Untouchability has to be removed, but we have to pause and consider 
whether we have not begun at the wrong end and stressed on wrong 
points. It is soul-touch and spirit’touch with the masses that we have 
cither lost or have been fast losing in these days of democracy and 
international outlook. The gulf between them and ourselves has been 
widening in every direction. We and they have been living and moving 
in separate worlds fast receding from each other. Even our Gandhi cap 
and spotless khaddar have not, generally speaking, made us and our 
Ilarijan brother closely approach and hug each other. We have but forged 
few links of love between him and ourselves. Many good old links 
liave hecn broken, and we have taken precious little care to have them 
renewed or restored. Given soul-touch, the essence of hutnan fellowship and 
cooperation is given. That being not given, any amount of mere body- 
touch will not produce it. Not only so. Where soul-touch is there, it 
does not matter whether or not there is body-touch also. Insistence on 
body-touch itself may tend to befog and betray the vital issue. A new 
orientation is thus needed in the prosecution of the removal of 
untouchability work. The baby of Swaraj will not be born in a common 
kitchen or even in a common temple : Await the throes of its birth in 
thy Soul. 

XIX. Social And Rkluuou.s Le(ji,slaiion : “Sleepino liioN’* 

The same remarks apply to actual or prospective legislation afleeting 
social and religious custv ms and institutions of the conservative sections 
of the Indian j)eoplcs. Government may have their sympathies and 
antii)athies, but they are pledged to a ])olicy of neutrality in such 
matters. Whilst this neutrality should be religiously observed by the 
Government, the so-called progressive elements in the country should 
also, in our opinion, revise and reform their attitude with respect to 
such questions and the method of tackling them. The progressive ele¬ 
ments are to-day better organised in the modern “fighting^' sense, better 
provided with the weapons of both offence and defence, than the conser¬ 
vative sections which, never-the-less, form the overwhelming majority. 
And this majority is not simply or mainly one of dead or dying number. 
The modern art of propaganda ( including the press and the platform ), 
the strategy of capture and exploitation, may have been more effectively 
mastered by the former than by the latter. So it is their voice and not 
that of the latter that we commonly hear. And it is they and not the 
latter that loom large on the election and legislative screen. They are 
to-day on their vantage ground. But it is well to remember that the 
surge of forces that have carried them to their position of vantage may 
retreat sooner than one imagines. Possibly, it is retreating already. 
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Sensible people all over the world are waking to a perception of the 
bottomless pit into which they have been hurled by those forces, and are 
“dying^^ to fling them back or at least to redirect to less abysmal objectives. 
The old enthusiasm for modern objective, modern strategy and modern 
armoury is distinctly on the wane in the masses of men. If the present order 
should change releasing reformed and redirected forces, some of the 
existing ideas and institutions upon which we have so long been wont 
to set high values may be let down, whilst some others that have been 
so long looked down upon may rise and hold the ground. Indica¬ 
tions are already there of the Wheel of History beginning to take a 
complete revolution. The up will then be down and vice versa. The 
so-called progressivist may then be ‘ a back number^’. Conservative 
India, the much-maligned Sanataiiist, may rise as ‘The sleeping lion’^ 
not only of the East but of the world. For, conservatism may mean, 
under certain circumstancest repose of .stabilised strength and balance 
of developed organisation. It may mean keeping one^s feet in a senseless 
drift, keeping one^s nerves while one finds oneself on the fatal brink to 
which Mr. Lloyd George refers. We should therefore think twice, 
thrice and inariy times before wc resort to the pastime of feeding the 
“sleeping lion^‘ through nasal tubes of legislative, social and religious 
reform Nasal feeding has been attempted many a time during the 
agcs-long life-history of the Indian Lion. Those who attempted the 
process ultimately found themselves inside the lion^s spacious belly. 
India has absorbed and assimilated many foreign elements without losing 
her Seed and Form pattern. If, therefore, any feeding has to be 
attempted at all to-day, let it be done after rousing the lion and with 
his consent. Lot us be sure that lie likes it and it will suit him. 
The progressivist should approach his task leavii^g aside his superiority 
complex ““the attitude of the doctor saving his dying patient, of the 
shepherd bringing back into the fold his lost sheep. 

XX. Vakfaxts To Oiitftodox Pf^axs 

Some variants may thus Iiave to be thought of in relation to the 
orthodox metliods of Congi’css, Nationalist, Hindu Mahasabha or Moslem 
League and Conference conception and execution of national plans. The 
progressive elements have been busy airing their plans in the press and 
from the platform. The sleeping lion still appears to be .snoring. He 
has been called by various names. He is carcass-eating Indian Knmbha- 
karna, for instance. The lion has not yet risen to name himself and 
paint himself. Wc have allowed him to draw his own picture. 

XXL Better Organisation 

In the fight between the Congress and the Government, the latter 
won because it was a better organised body with resources at its com¬ 
mand which were, and still are, ampler and more dependable than 
those former could draw upon. The Congress movement has the 
character of a flood. The causes and conditions of its rise and subsidence 
are subtle and, in the main, uncontrollable. We cannot foresee when it 
will come and how it will come nor when and how it will subside. 
Tides are governed by the phases of the moon. But there are no 

7 
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visible and calculable phases of the Cong:ress “moon’^—not even the 
magic power of the Mahatma—by which these tides in the affairs of the 
Indian nation appear to be governed. The course of any Government 
does not of course run smooth, still it is relatively steady and settled. 
It is especially so in the case of Indian Government. The supply and 
distribution of its “flow^^ are broadly definite and calculable. It has 
less to depend upon freaks and accidents. It has less to stand or fall with 
the ups and downs of mass emotions. It is less susceptible to the 
fickle fits of crowd psychology. All this makes it a more dependable 
machinery for offense as well as defense. Of course it has its draw¬ 
backs too. But we need not speak of them. The Congress also worked 
admirably as an organised body. But the organisation in its case was 
more impressed upon it than naturally evolved out of it. It was more 
in the nature of a “flash” organisation. Its successive “War 

Councils” were the models. The central magnetism of MahaUna Gandhi 
had an uncommon large share in the conjuring of the organisation and 
for its phenomenal activity during the Congress “boom” periods. When 
the central influence was removed—and the Government had 
learnt its lesson by removing Mahatmaji from the field almost at the 
very start—or when the central influence flagged either through 
inflexibility or bungling, the Congress machinery showed signs 
of going down the curve of efficiency. The vigour that had been put 
into it gradually ebbed away , the order that had been imju’essed upon 
it was crumpled up. After the central sun with his principal planets 
had been shut out from their field of action, the lesser satellites and 
asteroids could ill manage to withstand the approaching collapse and chaos. 
Leaders began to feel “war-weariness”, and the rank and file began to 
feel that they had lost nearly all their grit and g^. Of course, the 
persistent “blockade” maintained by the Governujcnt and the general si¬ 
tuation in the country, together with the operation of certain cosmic 
factors mysteriously shaping the curve of earthly events, afforded a 
part explanation of what happened. But the ern>: of the explanation lay in 
the fact that the Congress had set about achieving an end for which 
neither its organisation nor its driving power were adecpiate and suffici¬ 
ent in view of the conditions, both lay and official, that actually 
prevailed. 

XXII. Tite Conuress MAc iriNEin 

It was fighting one of the most powerful and perfected of State 
machineries under political and economic conditions, perhaps the most 
depressed in the world, with a machinery but hastily irnj^rovised and 
put together and with a motive power that could not be let in or let 
off or otherwise regulated by any dependable lever of control. The 
Congress foundry was able no doubt to turn i ut some of the biggest 
guns for mass field operations. But the guns were neither tested nor 
standardised. Nor were the powder and shot they used. There was 
the risk at every critical moment of the guns bursting and the powder 
failing. The Congress had not yet wrought itself up to the requisite 
level of preparedness or to the requisite degree of efficiency for doing 
its job with thoroughness and expedition. Of course what it was able 
to actually accomplish was great—indeed greater than one should nor- 
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mally have imagined possible. It should have been both an interesting 
and instructive experiment to try to achieve as much or nearly as much 
minus Mahatma Gandhi. That would have shown its innate strength 
as distinguished from what had been conjured up and induced by the 
magic of Mahatma. The Congress 'plus Mahatma and the Congress 
minus Mahatma is an interesting study. The Congress had within it 
developed a Left-Wing and an Lxtreme Left-Wing which would have 
tried the exiierimciit if it had been possible. No party of course would 
refuse to make use of or “exploit^^ the tremendous influence which 
Mahatmaji radiates from himself. Still some ‘‘advanced’^ parties might 
think that Gandhism had had its day of usefulness which the Congress, 
or the nation for the matter of that, had long ago outlived as regards 
the working out of its political destiny. From politics ho should either 
retire or be blackballed. TIis proper calling should now be social and 
humanitarian work. His continued dominion over a field where his 
usefulness has been exhausted is a positive bar to further effective 
advance. This school of thought is perhaps more vocal to-day than it 
was yesterday. It has its variants. It is not, however, as yet the 
majority view. This latter view still regards the Mahatma indispensable. 
Whether in “office^^ or in retirement, he is still the Congress. 
This may not be an ideal arrangement or even an arrangement 
without a handicap this way or that ; but it is the best possible 
arrangement under the circumstances. Heroes may seize in a genera¬ 
tion what nations left to themselves would take centuries to come near. 
Heroes are now and then sent unto our planet and they take up in 
their hand the crawling snail of natural evolution and matter-of-course 
change, and make it grow wings by which it rides the storm revolu¬ 
tions and cataclysms. Dictators play a vital part in the economy of 
human history. They must appear and play their part when the situa¬ 
tion is of sufficient urgency to call upon them to do so. In India it 
has been given to Mahatma Gandhi to take up in his hand the “crawl¬ 
ing worm'^ of the Indian National Congress and make it grow wings. 
It has been growing wings of late ; fluttered them a little during the 
last decade or so ; it has also dared the storm now and then. But 
it is noi. yet a full-fledged South-American condor breakfasting at the 
mouth of the Amazon and dining at the mouth of Congo. India still 
hath need of Gandhi, though he, as a majestic star, may dwell apart. 
Gandhiji in retirement, like Gandhiji in Yerveda, will yet prov^o a 
greater power than Gandhiji actually in the field. Let us hoj)e so. 

XXHL Intense Educative Pt.anninc 

We have put above the view of the common run not only of Con¬ 
gressmen but also of the Indian politicals. PYr our own part we think 
that time has already arrived when we should do by cutting continuous 
irrigation canals and sinking sure wells what we have so far been 
doing by floods and inundations. Floods and tides when they come 
are fortunate if we can “take” them and turn them to use. But floods 
and tides are, generally speaking, their own masters. We can rarely 
engineer them ; and we can never keep them when they are minded to 
go. And when they go, we often find ourselves left stranded in sands 
and quagmire. An intensive educative planning throughout the length 
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and breadth of the country, and particularly in the villages, should 
engage our thoughts and interest more than anything else. In other 
words, we must concentrate on the work of planning and laying the 
foundations. So long we have essayed to plan and build practically 
without foundations. We thought that foundations were there sure 
enough or that they would take care of themselves. We have permit¬ 
ted ourselves to be ])()ssessed by destructive fits or constructive spells 
without having consulted the foundations or even perhaps in 

contempt for them. We should now mend our ways. For this 
we must strike into paths left practically untrodden though 
not quite uncharted by the orthodox Congressman or Nationalist. We 
should think of educative j^lanning less in terms of picketings and 
hartals, elections and capture of votes, even mass meetings and ])roceR- 
sions than in terms of the more cardinal conditions of economic, 
social and cultural redemption of the masses. And in thinking of 
these we should think less of foreign and acquired methods than of 
home and “constitutionar^ ones. 

XXIV. The BnrAu Eakthc^uakk 

llic latter part of the Introduction we propose to devote to news 
rather than to views. The most momentous as well as the most 
stunning news of the first month of the year w’as the terrible, devasta¬ 
ting earthquake in Bihar. The Finance Member made a statement in 
the Bihar Council on Feb. 14 on the measures taken or proposed to 
be taken by the Government to bring relief to the stricken country., 
We quote a few lines from that statement. “Such a disaster had not 
fallen upon the province within the memory of man. In a few 
seconds’ time the results of human toil jind hope had been shattered 
and Bihar lay a stricken province....The area in the province in which 
shocks were acute and caused immense damage in life and property 
extended from beyond Motihari in Cham]>aran on the west to Purnea 
on the east, a distance of nearly 200 miles, and from Nepal border on 
the north to Monghyr on the south, a distance of 80 miles....Experts 
believed that the probable cause of the eartlnjuake was tlie thrust of 
the whole peninsula of India northwards against the Himalayas. 
Various theories had been advanced to account for this pressure....The 
eilects of the earthquake on Jan. 15 were so terrific for some time 
that communication with a great part of the area was completely cut 
off’. Roads, railways and telegraph lines were out of action. Embank¬ 
ments disappeared, the rails remained suspended or shifted and the 
bridges were destroyed....The total number of deaths reported ..up to 
date was 7,057. The greatest loss of life occured, as might be expected, 
in the Tirhoot Division —5,295. In Muzaffarpur district alone 2,484 
lives were lost.” In Sitamarhi, Darbhanga, Madhubani, Champaran, 
Monghyr, Bhagalpur, Patna, Gaya and elsewhere, the death-roll was 
also heavy. “It would never be possible to give an accurate statement 
of what the death-roll was....He was aware that the estimate of 
deaths given by many people in complete good faith had been Tar 
higher than the figures he had given.” As to the material 
damage done, it fell into four categories—damage to Government 
property, damage to property belonging to the local bodies, damage^to 
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railways, and damage to private property. The Bihar Finance Member 
continued—“The first question obviously was one of finance. The local 
Government could not even afford to make good their own losses, much 
less to give any help to others. Sir Alan Parsons, Financial Secretary 
to the Government of India, visited Patna a few days ago. The Gov¬ 
ernment of India were prepared to meet the local Government in 

a generous spirit.the local Goverment hoped to be in a 

position to make loans to i^rivate persons to help them in 
reconstruction of their houses and with this object a bill was being in¬ 
troduced immediately in the Council...The disaster has drawn us to¬ 
gether. Our minds have been touched to finer issues. Let us see to it 
that in the new Bihar that will rise out of its ruins this happy union 
will coutinuc.^^ Ho was obviously thinking of the happy union of 
official and non-official—particularly Congress—bodies in the work of 
relief and reconstruction. 

XXV. Xox-Official Estimate 

TCven a more harrowing tale was narrated in Babu Rajendra Prasad’s 
cable to Mr. Andrews. He characterised the Government estimate of 
loss of life at G,001) as “gross under-estimate’'- At least 20,000 must 
have perished, the death-roll of Monghyr alone being 10,000. As to 
loss to private persons, the Darbhanga Raj estimated their own losses 
alone at 5 crores of rupees. Babu Rajendra Prasad was not guilty of 
exaggeration when he said that apart from Government requirements of 
millions of por.nds for their own reconstruction purposes and those of 
Railways and Local Bodies, millions of pounds and many years of 
strenuous labour would be necessary to rehabilitate stricken Bihar. 

XXVI. Relief Funds 

Relief organisations were started in which, as might be expected, 
Congress bodies took a prominent part ; but help and cooperation were 
forthcoming from other ([uarters (including of course Official) also. 
Besides the Viceroy’s Earthquake Fund, the Central Relief Fund of 
which Babu Rajendra Prasad was one of the ])rime movers, and the 
Calcutta Mayor’s Fund were started and lacs of money were without 
much difficulty raised. But lacs were a drop of help in a sea of need. 
Contributions from foreign countries—especially from London—came no 
doubt, and poor, noble India, which is ever grateful for even small 
mercies, was, and still is, grateful for them. Comparisons are odious 
especially in the matter of charities. Still there were some who could 
not rise above the temptation of instituting comparison between 
the degree and kind of humanitarian interest which a free and big 
Power (e.g. Japan) evokes under Nature’s affliction and what a poor, 
subject country like India may be able to excite under similar condi¬ 
tions. In these days of broadcast “cosmopolitanism”, even charities may 
not always be conceived in the spirit, and controlled by considerations, of 
pure humanitarianism. They may be undertaken from a political or 
commercial consideration. But let that pass. While on this point v/e 
should like, however, to refer to the very gracious terms in which the 
Lord Mayor of London appealed to “that large-heartedness which is 
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Englaud/^ After referring to hundreds of small offerings he had been 
touched to receive, the Lord Mayor said—“Here is an opportunity of 
speaking in a language which the Indian people cannot and will not 
misunderstand, a gift we must bring to the altar of understanding and 
friendship. It is not a little but a great gift worthy of us and worthy 
of them.^' Gracious indeed were the words, but they were also wise. 
The gift was to be brought not simply to the altar of pure Christian 
charity and human brotherhood but also to one of understanding and 
friendship. 

XXVII. Finance Member’s Generous Gesture 

On Feb. 14 Kumar Gupteshwar Prasad Singh moved the following 
resolution in the Legislative Assembly (,The Leader's Own Correspond¬ 
ent at New Delhi began his report by telling that at one time 
during the proceedings no less than seventeen members of the Assembly 
were asleep on the comfortable green benches, and the honours were 
evenly shared as these members belong to almost every group )—“This 
Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in Council that he may 
be pleased to advance such loan without interest or at a very low rate of 
interest to the Government of Bihar and Orissa as may be required to help 
the reconstruction of Bihar devastated by the recent earthquake". Mr.Stiidd, 
on behalf of the European group, whole-heartedly supported the propo¬ 
sal for a loan in part at least without interest, and remarked—“It was 
a national calamity, but one bright spot was it had brought about co¬ 
operation between different classes. By helping Bihar they were hel¬ 
ping the cause of India." Gracious and wise words again. Sir George 

Schuster on behalf of Government did not on the occasion disclose 
his cards, but he promised to do so in his Budget speech or even ear¬ 
lier. He hoped that the lines on which Government proposed to pro¬ 
ceed would be adequate to meet the needs and commend themselves to 
the House. In his 13udget s[)eech iFeb. 21) the Finance Member explained 
the Bihar earthquake relief measures proposed to be taken by the Central 
Government in consultation with the Government of Bihar. Those 
measures included a gift of half a crorc to the Bihar Government for 
buildings and an additional half crore as loan etc. The total funds 

proposed to be providt'd were to the tune of 3 crores or more if 

needed. We need not go into details which will be found elsewhere 
in the body of the Register. 

XXVI11. Reconstruction of Bihar 

The task of reconstruction was, and still is, of so gigantic a magni¬ 
tude that a crore or two from the State Exchequer and a crore or so 
from Relief Funds' collections all told would still be as a drop in the 
sea. A crore or two might house the Government and the local 
bodies and their schools and hospitals ; within that the railways too 
might resume their normal run. But the making good of damage done 
to private property in building, agricultural land, wells etc, was a 
much bigger and much more complicated job which in any other 
country would have been attempted in a thorougher and more business¬ 
like way, by both official and lay agencies, than it Was done in this 
country. We are referring not merely to funds. India is a poor 
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country. Yet the heart of India has been large. That heart has never 
lacked the milk of human kindness and charity. Even the half-starved 
kishan will readily part with the penny which he badly wants for 
himself to relieve the distress of a fellow-being. With better organi¬ 
sation and more cflectivc methods, more lacs could possibly have been 
raised. But we let alone lacs or even crores, though, of course, the question 
was mainly one of funds. It was a question of organisation and method 
also. Relief was to be brought primarily where it was most urgently 
needed ; and a new Bihar was to rise out of the ruins of her former 
self. This latter task would require both imagination and resourceful¬ 
ness for its in'ogrcssivc accomplishment. New lines of town-planning 
and village-planning, new methods of agriculture and irrigation, new 
forms of industry, especially cottage industry, were to be conceived 
and sought to be progressively materialised. Y^ou can do little if you 
begin with poor funds ; but the little you do spells no good if you set 
about doing it with no ideas atid no methods. 

XXIX. Pandit Jawiiarlal’h Arrest 

We leave this painful subject with a passing reference to the arrest 
of Pandit Jawharlal and his conviction (2 years^ S. I.) on a charge of 
sedition in Calcutta. The Pandit had thrown him elf into Bihar relief 
work with his characteristic zeal and thoroughness, and had he been 
suffered to continue in the work, he might have supplied to not an in¬ 
considerable degree what the Bihar operations wanted in point of 
“grit and go”, llis clear and spirited ideas would also have been a 
strong leaven to make the new loaf of a Bihar remoulded and remo¬ 
delled. But Government having once gained mastery of the Indian 
political chess-boaid, were in no mood to take further risks by per¬ 
mitting themselves to sleep or linger over their “moves”. Possibly, it 
was feared at some quarters that the Pandit, with his avowed anti-imperi¬ 
alist and pro-communist bias, might not be quite “safe’^ a leader of opera¬ 
tions which would throw him aud the poor Bihar Kishan and mazdoor 
much together. An idea of his “grit aud go” may bo gathered from 
the fv)llowing communication which was received from Monghyr on 
Feb. f). “A unique procession of 100 volunteers aud 30 representa¬ 
tives of relief societies and members of central committee with thou¬ 
sands of citizens with baskets on their heads and pick-axes and shovels 
in their hands headed by Pandit Jawharlal will start at noon to-day to 
begin the clearing of debris in poor quarters.’^ A leader like this 
should not have been snatched away from a work which needed him 
and men like him most. 

XXX. The Budget 

We referred already to the Budget speech of Sir George Schuster. 
The revision in postal and telegraph rates was expected to stimulate 
traffic both in letters and telegrams and add to the receipts of that 
department. Enhancement in the rates is not always the shortest or 
surest cut to increased revenue. The proposed excise duty on factory- 
made sugar provoked a good deal of hostile criticism. In proposing the 
excise duty the Finance Member said—“Large profits are being made 
by sugar-manufacturing companies, and the attraction of these profits 
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is so ^ijreat and factories are being set up so rapidly, that there is 
a real danger of over-production on a scale which may lead to 
very serious reactions both on the manufacturing industry 
and on the cane growers who rely on it/^ Now, Bihar is one 
of the important cane-growing and sugar-manufacturing provinces. The 
earthquake practically destro3^ed the foundations on which the whole 
structure of sugar-growing and sugar-manufacturing in that province 
rested. Seven of the sugar factories were pulled down by the earth¬ 
quake and two more were seriously damaged. The Finance Member 
was perfectly aware of the materially altered situation as to cane¬ 
growing and sugar-manufacturing that had been created. The bogey of 
over-production had been laid. Yet he stuck to a decision that had 
been arrived at before the occurrence of the earthquake. 

XXXI. The Spfxtke uf Over-Production 
That India possessed a considerable and thriving sugar industry is 
so recent a fact that it can be regarded as authentic history. This 
industry, like her indigenous cloth industry, was virtually killed by 
cut-throat foreign competition. If protective walls were needed for 
any Indian industries, they were needed for these. After years of agi¬ 
tation a measure of protection was at last allorded. Under protection 
Indian sugar was reviving. It was reviving at such an “alarming rate” 
that even Government at last conjured up the spectre of over-produc¬ 
tion, and European Chambers of Commerce were frightened into fight¬ 
ing the surcharge duty on imi)ort goods. Government chose their 
moment for conjuring the spectre which was particularly unfortunate 
for two reasons. Firstly, because the Indian sugar industry was yet 
in its infancy, and it needed watchful nursing for many more a year. 
Secondly, because the recent Bihar calamity had dealt a blow to it from 
which it would take many years to recover. Sugar under the circumstances 
should have been about the last thing to ba touched. “Budgetary 
tightness^^ due to the fall in tlic import of sugar to which the Finance 
Member referred should have been sought to be relieved not by curb¬ 
ing Indian sugar but by ejecting economics elsewhere—more i)articu- 
larly in the Indian Military Bill which has remained practically sacro¬ 
sanct and inviolable under existing arrangements and will remain so 
under the proposed constitution. At any rate, what the Government 
fear to lose under the head of Customs they should try to make good 
by means and methods less prejudicially affecting the vital key 
industries of the country. 

XXXll. The Ca.se of Bengae 

In his statement the Finance Member dealt with the case of Bengal 
“which was piling up deficits at the rate of two crores per annum^\ 
To meet the situation Government provisionally accepted the White 
Paper proposal, and by imposing an excise duty on matches, they 
proposed to hand over half of the jute export duty to the jute-produc¬ 
ing provinces of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and Assam. A proposal of 
this nature, however just and merciful to Bengal and her near 
neighbours, would not fail to be an occasion for the bubbling up of inter- 
provincial jealousies in some form or other, and other provinces might com- 
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plain that they had to pay in order that Bengal might have a share in 
the proBts of her monopoly of jute production. The match is an article 
of universal consumption. To make it dearer is to make all India, 
including the very poorest masses, feel the pinch. Of course Bengalis case 
as regards her snatched jiitc export duty on the one hand and her ‘ deficits 
piling up at the rate of two crores per-annum^^ on the other, was a case 
crying for justice and equity if any case ever cried for them. Yet 
relief need not have been sought in the direction in which it was. The 
fundamental drawback of Indian finance is its many “reservations and 
safeguards^\ It is not in the nature of an organic whole in which all 
parts freely act and react on one another. ^orae parts will only take 
but will not give. Others have only to give. There is no arrangement 
for a free give and take. Those that take assess their own needs. 
Those that give have not their needs assessed by themselves. And 
beliind Indian financial policy and Fiscal Convention Whitehall reigns 
supreme. Under a scheme so peculiar as this, there can be very little 
scope either for the whole Indian Budgetary Plant resting on a sound 
and satisfactory basis or for the constituent parts of the Indian budgetary 
system being adjusted in reasonable and mutually accommodating 
manner. A balanced budget without inequities becomes an impossibility 
under such conditions. You have to hit stricken Bihar in a vital part 
(c. g. her sugar) to give her relief. An anaemic Bengal has to be 
revived bv transfuvsion of the “blood’’ of the other provinces. The 
situation is not likely to improve so long as India is not able to evolve 
a natural kind of financial autonomy. 

XXXIII. Indian Economic Position 

The Finance Member however concluded his statement with a 
brilliant survey of the economic position of India. The past years of 
unexampled depression had actually been a period of industrial expan¬ 
sion. “Iron and steel were working during 1933 at 41 and 75 per cent 
respectively above 1928 capacity. No other country, not even Japan, 
could compare with this. There had been a great development elsewhere 
in sugur etc.. But admittedly the main interest of India was the 
agricultural rather than the industrial problem.” In this also the 
Finance Member claimed a distinct improvement...“but there was an 
undoubted danger that the continuance of low X)rices might leave an 
aftermath of the serious problem of indebtedness”. We need not follow 
him further, llis closing picture of Indian financial position was aglow 
with the rosy hues of the rising (or setting ?) sun. “Its strength challen¬ 
ges comparison with that of any country in the world and in these 
times of increasing economic nationalism there is no other country that 
has brighter prospects or greater potentialities for economic advance 
than India,” 

XXXIV. Non-Official Budget Criticism 

The remarks we have above made represent the lines on which 
criticism was made by most of the non’official members as to the 
budget. We may, still, refer to the actual observations made by some 
of the members. According to Sir Leslie Hudson, leader of the Euro¬ 
pean group, the budget was not unsatisfactory, but “it would have 
been really a deficit budget but for the raid on the debt redemption 
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fund . The cut in salaries to services should not be restored without 
simultaneously affordiof:: relief to the tax-payer. The Central Govern¬ 
ment s measures of financial help to Bihar were generous. Then note 
Leslie—“While Bengal might feel satisfied over half 
ot the ]ute lax being given her, the rest of India would have the grim 
that every time they struck a match it was to help Bengar'. 
oir Abdur Rahim’s criticism was conceived in a deeper key and it struck 
a note similar to the one underlying our own general criticism of the 
budget ])olicy of tlie Government of India. We (jiiotc at length from 
the J ress summary of Sir Abdur Rahim : — 


< 1 . produced another emergency budget and there was no relief to 

«I? h, ^^sls the fault of the system of Government in India 

icn nau to take orders from London. The tinancial policy of the Government 
0 liiaia could not, therefore, bo sound. The need of the hour was to inerease the 
power of the people by industrialisation, which was not possible unless 
' tjovernment of India were removed from the vicious circle of having always to 
hudgeJ from the cx])enditure side. It was true that military expenditure 
..ru i reduced in recent years from lifty-five to forty-six crores, but 


lino ■ I i • jL'uiiguj, Oil iiuuur jiaiiim saui inai iiei 

ainieultu-s were due not to the terrorists, but to the ineqnitiou^ Meston 
.-CtMenJcnt against which Governors from Lord Zetland had imitcsted. Bengal 
joined fjombay and other iirovinces in seeing a more equitable adjustment. In his 
opinion iH'ijgal, which had the monoboJy of jute production, deserved the whole of 
it ^ in ^ f^’^'^’kidiiig, he suggested that the Government of India, while prescut- 

Gentral Ikidgct should give a general picture of the financial position of 
cn province so that the House might understand the situation better and avoid 
intcr-i)rovincial jealousy." 


XXXV. Ojtk'ial Rj:iq.v 


Schuster, in replying to the budget dcjbate, contended 
that the sugar proposals would still leave a margin of profit after 
fixing^^a fair price for cultivators and consumers. Protection was still 
over 200 p. c, ad valorem and India could not export sugar on the 
competitiv^e ^basis, but if any export occured, a rebate of duty would 
be granted. The case of no other province was comi)arablc to that of 
Bengal. J liej" could not under the present conditions restore equilibrium 
and the Government of India as their bankers had no other alternative 
but to give them extra income leaving them to fill the remainder of 
the gap. He did not, however, want the province to entertain the hope 
that there were other schemes up their sleeves for help to them”. We 
n(^‘d not follow the Finance Member further into the intricacies of the 
labyrinth^ of Indian finance which is not a natural system governed by 
the : laws of natural economics but a grotesque, and in some respects, 
an arbitrary growth subj'ect to its own laws or negation of laws. As 
regards the military bill for instance, whilst the Government side 
claimed that reduction in army expenditure had surpassed the expec- 
tions and recommendations of the Inchcapc committee, the non-oflScial 
side felt far^from being satisfied with the extent of the concessions 
made.' It was not simply because these were inadequate, but primarily 
because they were concessio?is which military authority in India and 
at home” could see their way to grant at pleasure, and not contribu¬ 
tions 'that couJdi be .demanded from the Military Department as a matter 
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of right and equity. That department in itg internal economy was 
practically uncontrolled and unregulated by the civil authority. Nor did 
it come within the “mischief of such representative institutions 
(Legislative Assembly etc. ) as India possessed. The history of the 
military budget showed of course some bends, some ups and downs, m 
its curve. But the representative institutions in India did not feel that 
they were any of the terms involved in the equations determining the 
actual curvature of its curve. The civil authority might tell its 
own secret. 

XXXVI. Indian Defence Policy 

The Indian Defence Policy came up naturally for a great deal of 
criticism in the R.T.C., and it had been assailed by generations of Indian 
publicists previous to that. So long as Dominion Status for India 
used to be regarded as beyond the wildest flight of imagination by 
officials and Indian politicians, the Indian National Congress and other 
political bodies would rend the welkin with their piteous cries in 

compassion for the poor Indian tax-payer and kneel in supplication for 

a crumb or two from the sumptuous tabic of Indian military supplies. 
But with the goal of Dominion Status coming within the range of 
professed, if not practical, politics, and with the declaration of 1919 
promising responsible government in an increasing measure to India, 
and later developments prospecting a transition period during which 
the white man^s burden was to be gradually transferred to Indian 

shoulders, the Indian temper and tone in regard to Indian Defence 

Policy as a whole underwent a material alteration. It has been 
contended, and quite justly, that self-government or responsible 
government is a misnomer or even a mockery without India ac¬ 
tually taking over the management of her own defence. The Congress 
demand which Mahatmaji placed on the R. T. C. table would not of 
course stop short of the whole military policy and department being 
placed under Indian legislature and cabinet in the near future. This 
proved too outrageously daring a scheme for the general body of R.T.C. 
delegates to accept. It was not practical politics. It was not even in 
the interests of India Still a formula sufficiently wide and elastic to 
accommodate both the interests of India and of Great Britain was adop¬ 
ted by which “the defence of India was increasingly to be the concern 
of the Indian people." But the AVhite Paper proposals and the el.P.C. 
Report did little to translate this accepted principle from the cloud-land 
of pious hopes to the realm of actualities. 

XXXVII. Indianisation 

The first question was of Indianisation. Though an initiative was 
at last taken in respect of the matter of Indianisation, the rate of 
advance was far too slow to raise or sustain a hope that the Army 
might be completely or even substantially Indianised in the life time, 
not of this, but of the rising generation. Except upon a larger and 
more generous scale, it is feared that Indianisation would never be an 
accomplished fact. Some past Committees appointed to thresh out the 
question had put forward schemes which if worked out might have 
brought about the cousummation within 40 or 50 years. But there 
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seems to be no inclination in the quarters of highest authority as 
yet to make the process of Indiaiiisation anything else than a process 
of asymptotic approximation. It is even feared that such approximation 
may not at time bo suhered to lower a certain level of British 
“efficiencyand encroach upon a certain margin of imperial security. 
But it has never been proved that, given opportunities, Indian men and 
officers can never hope to reach the British standard of efficiency, and 
it has never been contested that in the actual fire of the ordeal, they 
have not been found in the past and will not again be found in the 
future as strong and trusted a bulwark of imperial defence as any 
other body of men in the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

Besides this question of Indianisation, there is the question 
relating to the purpose for which primarily the Indian Army must be 
maintained. Is it for imperial purposes or for the purposes of Indian 
defence ? If it be for the former, then the Empire must shoulder an 
equitable share of the Indian military burden, and further, India must 
be given an equitable share in the determining of imperial military 
policy. A small capitation concession from the Home Government is 
not alone sufficient to meet the ends of justice in this case. If it be 
for the purposes of Indian defence only, then India can be left to cut 
her military coat according to her actual financial and political cloth. 
It is clear that the question of purpose is the key problem which being 
solved other problems such as Indianisation, a proportionate military 
budget, and many other things should admit of an easy solution. 
Many post-mutiny features of military policy and administration in 
India which to-day should strike one as anomalous are likely to 
disappear if that policy and administration be re-inspired by a new 
purpose. The key-note of that new purpose should bo responsibility 
and trust. If you do not trust a people with responsibility in their 
defence, you do not really trust them in anything else. But we need 
not enlarge upon this. 

XXXVIII. CuTION PROTECTION BlLI. 

Leaving this matter, we come to another which caused not a little 
stir in the legislature—we mean the Indian Tanfi' Amendment (Cotton 
Protection) Bill. On March 14, the Bill was referred to a Select Com¬ 
mittee. The problem of imposing protective duty on cotton textile 
etc. is, as Sir Joseph Bhorc admitted, a problem of great complexity. 
But it may again be pointed out that the exceptional degree of the 
complexity of the problem is attributable in no small measure 
to the “vicious circle^’ in which Indian industry has so long been 
imprisoned. The fate of Indian industry is not woven mainly on 
Indian looms. India supplies no doubt the “raw materiaF^ But the 
threads of her industrial destiny can neither be made nor woven in^o 
shape by her. Let us waive this fundamental point, however. We 
quote a few lines from the Press summary of Sir eloseph Bhore^s speech 
—“although the progress of the industry under protection during the 
past years had not been very satisfactory, it had been notable, which 
justified the continuance of the protection. The reason why the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Tariff Board could not be given efiect to in their entirety was 
the conclusion of the Indo-Japanese Trade Agreement and the Mody- 
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CJare-Lees Pact. The fixation of quota in the Tndo-Japanese Trade 
Agreement reduced .Japanese competition, and the Mody-Lees Pact 
dealt with competition of the next competitor, namely; the United 
Kingdom.’’ The Commerce Member then proceeded to explain why 
Government had accepted the Bombay-Lancashire Pact. But we need 
not follow him there. It was a pact between Bombay Millowners’ 
Association and Lancashire. Now, the first party to the Agreement 
was no doubt an important and influential body, but as Mr. N, M. 
Joshi rightly observed, it was wrong in principle for the Government 
10 accept au agreement entered into by private organisations, one in 
Lancashire and the other here, because India’s tariff policy could legi¬ 
timately be dictated by one body alone, namely, the Legislature. By 
accepting the Pact, Government had deprived the Legislature of its 
rights, and the Commerce Dept, had, in the same breath, abdicated its 
function. Mr. K. C. Neogy challenged the right of the Bombay Mill- 
owners to speak for and negotiate on behalf of the whole Indian 
textile industry in view of the fact that other provinces were creating 
their industries minisU*ring to their own textile needs, and Bombay 
which had already lost its mono])oly in the industry could not be given 
a monopoly of voice in any bargain sought to be made with au out¬ 
sider. Mr. B. Das characterised the Pact as auti-national, and con¬ 
tended that little heed had been paid to the interests of the hand loom 
weavers. Members a.sked what India would get in reality for the 25 
p. c. preference given to Ltincashire. Was it a price paid to buy the 
good-will of all-powerful Lancashire in the matter of the Indian cons¬ 
titutional reforms ? Was it sound policy to make economic concessions 
of a substantial kind for the purpose of securing shadowy political 
ends ? Was there any guarantee forthcoming from mighty Lancashire 
that it would throw its weiglit on the side of the Indian Dependency 
when it should claim equality of status with other parts of the British 
Empire ? Was the Imperial preference given to Lancashire in the 
nature of a free gift, or was it something “wrested” from India because 
she was not yet able to guard her own tariff walls ? These were some 
of the ruestioiis raised in the course of the debate. Of course the 
Commerce Member might say that the Government had only j)rovision- 
ally accepted the Pact subject to '‘ratification” by the House. But this 
House” was not yet what such “Homses” are in the democratic 
countries. With a House constituted as it was, it was possible for the 
official block to carry the Ottawa Agreement through and also 
other measures which were not exactly hailed with a chorus of 
hallelujah in the country. And would the Government take their 
bauds ofl a business upon which Simla and Whitehall had made 
up their minds, but in which they happened to lack the backing of 
their Indian Legislature ? 

XXXIX. Princes’ Protection Bill 
The next legislative item of importance was the Princes’ Protection 
Bill. Non-official members—that is to say, the progressivist elements 
amongst them—questioned the advisability “of enacting a drastic legis¬ 
lation which sought to encroach upon the fundamental and ordinary 
rights of association and expression of opinion on public matters by 
9 
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citizens living under a civilised Government/^ It was contended that 
the effect of Clause (3) would be a substitution of executive action 
for judicial procedure. Clause (5) of the Bill which empowered Magis¬ 
trates to prevent associations etc. was in fact very different from Sec. 
144 Crin inal Procedure Code on which it was supposed to have been 
modelled. 144 Cr. P. C. sought to secure peace only under a certain 
emergetjcy by means of summary trial. And a very pertinet question 
was asked by Mr. K. C. Neogy—‘‘Now that the Paramount Power 
through its mouthpiece, the Government of India, has come to seek the 
help of this hgislatnre for the propi-r discharge of their obligations, is 
this House not entitled to ask what the Government will do to dis¬ 
charge their corresponding and equally solemn obligations to the States^ 
people T* Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer said—“As the Federation was in 
eight, we should strongly supi)ort the measure which would go 
a long way in enlisting the Princes' sympathy for joining the 
Federation." But Was Federation in sight, and was it Earthly 
Paradise ? 


XL. Sir Harry on the Bill 

Sir Plarry Haig, in replying to the debate, claimed that the Bill 
was in part very definitely required in the inU'rest of British India, 
as movement of Jathas stirred up feeling in British territory, and obvi¬ 
ously, it was in the interest of States as well that such a movement 
should not develop and be directed against their administration". It 
was, therefore*, immaterial whether or not the States had made a formal 
request for legislation. It would have been a different matter if the 
States had been actually opposed to the legislation. As regards the 
proposed measure and Sec. Il4 between wdnch a comparison 
had been made. Sir Harry Haig observed—“Sir Abdur Rahim 
had put the case with moderation, but Sir Abdur’s angle of vision was 
different from ours. We, wiih an executive mind, believe in preven¬ 
tion, while Sir Abdui preferred, ‘let the (dfeuce be committed, and 
then punish it.' The oftieial ease was not that the measure was one 
of emergency. If it had been, it would have been included in the 
Ordinance Law. Such powers had existed for twelve years under the 
old Press Law." Replying to the criticism that the powers which the 
Bill proposed to confer on District Magistrates were too wide, which 
they could not be expected to exercise intelligently in all cases, the 
Home Mi mber put in a vigorous defence for ‘the man on the spot," 
who would naturally be fully aware of what was happening in his own 
district or across the border Uhat is, in a State adjoining his district', 
80 tliere was every reasonable assurance that his judgment would be 
based on knowledge. Besides, the proposed powers could only be 
exercised in districts to which the Local Govermnent had applied the 
Sections of the Act by previous Notification. Referring to the sugges¬ 
tion that under the provisions i>f the Act even Conferences of States' 
subjects might be prohibited, Sir Harry remarked '"“I think that the 
suggestion could only be made by those who believe that thi executive 
acts always in a most arbitrary manner and Without regard to the pro¬ 
visions of the law*" 
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XLI. Press Sections of the Bill, 

We do not propose to follow the course of the Bill when it came 
to be disoH'^sed clause by clause. Some of the hottest battles—the 
issue of whi(di wiis, however, foretjorie—were f(>uo;ht round the Press 
Sections of the B 11. The Home Member assured that Government had 
no intention to penalise well-conducted and honest papers. But no body 
had ever accusod them of entertaininfr such intentions. Government 
had always discriminated between what they consid<‘red honest and 
well-conducteil and what they did not so consider, in journalism and 
other thintrs, including even Swadeshi. The scale of discrimination 
again had not been uniform in all the provinces. Possibly because a 
rigidly uniform scale would not suit tiie varying requirements of the 
provinces. Where the Indian pubii(ust would join issue with the 
Government Was not that, but it was the latter’s definition of honesty 
and good behaviour. But let us pass ou. It had been suggested also 
that any State could ban the entry of any pafieis it did not like, and 
that as a matter of fact, some of the States had been banning 
some of the offending papers. So the proposed Bill was unnece¬ 
ssary. But the Home Member reminded the House that Indian 
India had no Chinese Wall around it to keep it secluded from poli¬ 
tical and other infliierices of British India, and that “materials^^ were 
practically the same on cither side (T the border. An wave of poli¬ 
tical or economic earthquake which had its epicentre in British India, 
would easily cross the frontier and work mischief in Indian India, and 
vice versa. 

XLIL Matters of Moment 

Now we leave the Legi^^Iative Hail atid take a rapid survey of some 
matters of moment outside. The month of April opens with a move by 
some of the Congress leaders headed by Dr, Ansari to revive the 
Swaraj Party. It was stated that a letter was received by Mr. Munshi 
from Mahatma Gandhi in which the opinion was expressed that the 
decisions of the JV)ona Conference could not be altered till an honour¬ 
able settlement was arrived at with the Governrucut but that “those 
who wish('d to chalk out a supplementary programme should do so, and 
that Gandh ji would welcome iP’. The object of the proposed party 
was of course to fight the Assembly elections on the Congress ticket. 
The Congress had been for some time past practically a defunct orga¬ 
nisation, which, however, did not mean that its influence in the country 
was dead or even on the wane. The proposed Swaraj party was there¬ 
fore naturally anxious to receive the blessings of Mahatma Gandhi on 
a venture which had so long been taboo. They should not even appear 
to revolt from the Congress. Congress prestige in the country was still 
BO great that no “revolting” party would have a chance in the electi¬ 
ons. This decision of a section of Congressmen to enter legislatures 
was welcome even to non-official Assembly quarters. The opposition 
to the Assembly had been hopelessly weak since the time the old 
Swaraj Party had severed its connection with it, and the whole posi¬ 
tion had been disreputable. The Assembly had ceased to reflect the 
opinion in the country. Now the return of the Congress party would of 
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course cliangfc the whole position. The le^rislature would be more re¬ 
presentative in character, and the Government side would be denied the 
habitual delight of an easy walk-over in respect of whatever matter it 
chose to bring forward. On April 1, the Leaders^ Conference un¬ 
animously decided to send a deputation to Mahatma Gandhi to consult 
him on the issues and seek his approval. 

XLIII. GAXrUTl.TI^S STATEaAfENT 

On April 7, Mahatma Gandhi issued a Statement to the Press on 
the issue before the country. The Statement, as he told us, was the 
result of “an intense introspection, searching of the heart and waiting 
upon God’\ It carried with it reflection upon no single individual. 
It was an admission of his own limitations. “I was Plind.^^ Though 
the Statement will be found reproduced in full elsewhere, it was so 
important that some portions of it deserve incorporation in the Intro¬ 
duction itself. After stating that he had been blind so as not to see 
some of the W('aknesses manifesting themselves in some unexpected 
quarters in the conduct of the Satyagraha Movement, Gandhiji proceeded 
to say:— 

“Jilindness in a leader is unpardonable. I saw at once that I must 
for the time being remain the representative of civil r^ sistance in 
action. During the infornoal conference vv'eek at Poona in July last, 
r had stated that wdiile many individual civil resistors would be wel¬ 
come, even one was sufllcient to keep alive the message of Satya¬ 
graha. Now after much searching of the heart, 1 have arrived at the 
conclusion that in the present circumstances only one, and that myself and 
no other, should for the time being bear the responsibility of civil 
resistance if it is to succeed as a means of achieving Puma Swaraj. 

“J feel that the masses have not received the full message of Satya¬ 
graha owing to its adulteration in the process of transmission. It 
has bec('me clear to me that spiritual instruments sufl’er in their 
potency when their use is taught through non-spiritual media. Spiritual 
messages are self-propagating. Tiie reaction of the masses throughout 
the Harijan tour has been the latest forcible illustration of what I 
mean. The splendid response of the masses has been spontaneous. 
The workers themselves were amazed at the attendance and the fervour 
of vast masses whom they had never reached. Satyagraha is a purely 
spiritual weapon. It may be used for what may appear to be mundane 
ends and through men and women who do not understand its spiritual 
(ends), j)rovided the director knows that the weapon is spiritual. 

“Dveryone cannot use surgical instruments. Many may use them if 
there is an expert behind them directing their use. I claim to be 
Satyagraha expert in the making. I have need to be far more careful 
than the expert surgeon who is complete master of his science. 1 am 
still a humble searcher. The very nature of this science of Satyagraha 
precludes the students from seeing more than the step immediately in 
front of him. 

“The introspection promoted by the conversation with the Ashram 
inmates has led me to the conclusion that I must advise all Congress- 
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men to suspend civil resistance for Swaraj as distinguished from a 
specific grievance. They should leave it to me alone. It should be 
resumed by others in my life-time only under ray direction, unless one 
arises claiming to know the science better than I do and inspires con¬ 
fidence. I give this opinion as the author and instigator of Satyagraha. 
Henceforth, therefore, all who have been impelled to civil resistance for 
Swaraj under ray advice directly given or indirectly inferred will please 
desist from civil resistance. I am quite convinced that this is the best 
course in the interest of Indians fight for freedom. 

“I am in deadly earnest about this greatest of weapons at 

the disposal of mankind. It is claimed for Satyagraha that it is 
a complete substitute for violence or war. It is designed, therefore, 
to reach the hearts both of the so-called “terrorists” and the 

rulers who seek to root out the “terrorists” by emasculating the 

whole nation. But the indifferent civil resistance of many, grand as it 

has been in its results, has not touched the hearts either of the 
“terrorists” or the rulers. Utmdulterated Satyagraha must touch the 
hearts of both. To test the truth of the pro])osition, Satyagraha needs 
to be confined to one qualified person at a time.” 

Gandhiji asked the civil resisters “to learn the art a?id the beauty 
of self-denial and voluntary poverty”. They must erjgage themselves 
in nation-building activities—the spread of khaddar, promotion of com¬ 
munal amity, removal of untouchability etc. “Let it be understood that 
civil resistance is for those who know and perform the duty of volun¬ 
tary obedience to law and authority”. In making the above recommen¬ 
dation, Gandhiji made it clear that he was by no means usurping the 
function of the Congress, but that he was merely giving his advice. 

XLiy. Dr. Ansari’s Statement 

Dr. Ansari issued a Statement on the parley of the Swaraj Party 
with Mahatma Gandhi at Patna. In the course of the Staten)ent it was 
said—“With his characteristic generosity he has cordially welcomed the 
revival of the Swaraj party and has endorsed the decisions of the 
Delhi conference to take part in the forthcoming elections to the 
Assembly. Although his own opinion regarding the utility of legislatures 
rciiiains what it has always been, he considers it the right and duty of 
Congressmen who are not offtTing civil resistance and who believe in 
work in legislatures to i)rosecute the programme which they believe to 
be in the interest of the country. lie goes even further and promises at 
all times to render assistance to the Swarajya party as lies in his power 
to give. 

“This whole-hearted and spontaneous support of Mahatma Gandhi 
has happily removed all chances of opposition and division within the 
Congress. It has further made certain the cooperation and coordination 
of different groups of Congressmen. I feel confident that with the re¬ 
vival and reorganisation of the Swarajya Party and the placing of a 
practical effective and dynamic programme of work before the Congress 
and the country, it will be possible not only to remove the political 
inertia and sullen discontent among the intelligentsia and the people, 
but also to demonstrate that in our campaign against the dual policy 
of the Government, namely, repeal of repressive Jaws and rejection of 
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the White Paper constitution, along with the placing of the national 
demand, we have the entire support of the whole country behind ua. 
Apropos the national demand, I must state that an agreed communal 
settlement is an important and integral part of the demand. The Swara- 
jya party would make achievement of communal unity the most impor¬ 
tant part of its programme and would naturally endeavour to utilise 
every available means to achieve it. I have not the slightest doubt 
about the genuineness of Mr. Jinnah's efforts to bring about unity, 
but I cannot help feeling tha^ there is room for improvement in his 
formula to make it acceptable to every group among the Mussalmans 
as well as among the sister communities.'' 

XLV. A. L C. C. Meeting at Patna 

The Government accepted, and they acted wis(‘ly in doing so, the 
challenge of the Ranchi de{asions by which some Congressm'^n had 
detiTmined to set up a machinery within the Congress for the ])urpn8e 
of contesting elections to tlie legislatures. Government on their sid(‘ deci¬ 
ded not to prolong the life of tlie Asscmbh’. They would not stand in 
the w’ay of el((‘tions cfuning in due course. Tin' Ranchi decisions were 
naturally sought to ho approved by a meeting of tlie All-India 
Congress Committee at Patna in May. Mahatma Gandhi aetiv(‘ly 
participated. 'J’he Resolution passed by the A. I. C. C. appointed 
Pandit Malaviya and Dr. Ansari to form a Bo.ard, with the latter 
as President, ealh>d the Congress Parliamentary Board, consisting of not 
moT“e tharr 25 C'ongra'ss imanbers to run and control the elections to the 
legislatures, the Bn;ird to be subj<‘ct to the control of the A. 1. C. C. 
Mahatma (Bindhi in the course of his re])ly to the debate made it clear 
that th(‘ resolution did rjot w'ant those who did not beli(>ve in legisla¬ 
tures to chaug(‘ tlieir opinion and advocate the cause of Co urn*! 1 entry, 
but as some Cougn^ssmeu beliov(*d that they could render service 
through the Councils, the A. 1. C. C. la'solutioii prTinitted them 
to do so. He liims('lf had no faith in the Coiiucil programme. By the 
t(Tins of the resohiliou only C^)ngr(‘ssiii(>ji could be sCectf-d as (aiudi- 
dates. And as (iarrdhiji exf)Iaincd it would not be profrer to transform 
the entire A. I. C. into an election board, bc*cause in that case the 
entire CV)ngress bimame a (aiuncil jiarty. ^‘The real strength of the Con¬ 
gress", said the Mahatma, “will come only through civil disobedience and 
constructive programme”. The Pailiamentary Board should have the same 
autonomy as the All-India Spinner.s' Association except that, as Council 
work involved political matters, the A. I. C. C. wnnild exercise the 
right of d(‘ve]oj)ing ideas on which the Council work should proceed. 
1‘abu Sri Prakash and Acharya Narendra Dev moved a Socialist amend¬ 
ment to the main resolution recommending the adoption of the socialist 
programme. But the amendment was not carried. It was questioned 
whetluT in view of the past decisions of the full and open Congress 
they could chang(! their plan of operations in some of their essentials. 
But the A. I. C. C. gave a line clear to the Parliamentary Board, 
though an open session was to be called in October. 

There were various other matters of moment in various other 
spheres of Indian interest, but we shall not take up them for narrower 
inspection. They will be found in their places in the Register. 
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XLVI. Conclusion 

In concluding the Introduction we take leave of politics and once 
more invite the attention of all serious men and women to the very 
foundations upon which alone a stable and noble structure of Indian 
Nationalism can be raised. An idea of what we mean may be gathered 
from the following reprint of cuttings from two articles we recently 
contributed to Amrita liazar Fatrika (Jam 2Jrd and March 5, 1935) : — 

“Our vital centres are not dead : they are only in a state of 
suspended animation. Possibly it is a swoon which is helping India to 
recuperate and refill her depleted energies. The veneer of exotic cul¬ 
ture is acting as a blister to provoke a vital reaction. It is the upper 
‘aranP (sacrilieial wood) which by its friction is helping to kindle the 
inner ‘arani\ So it has its use in the vital economy of India living out 
of her being again. In the phraseology of Iridian wisdom the inner 
‘sattawa’ of Indian being benumbed under the accumulated dead weight 
of ‘tamas^ is now being rcleas(*d into renewed activity under the 
‘rajasika^ impact of an alien civilisation. 

“But whilst the foreign blister is helpful in a way, its random appli¬ 
cation where it should be applied or its reckless continuance where its 
use is no longer indicated or called for, is not unatt(‘nded with grave 
risk. In a case of radium cure radiations are useful only within limitst 
It is surely not the case of “the more the in(Trier^\ The most vitally 
useful efl^ect of the foreign blister is to produce an explosive expan¬ 
sion. So far as this explosion may be rendcu’ed into a release of the 
arrested, inhibited vital centres and their consequent bid for freedom 
of action ; in other words, so far as this process means a release and 
thawing of the deeper springs of life, it is helpful. But where and to 
the extent the ex[)losion tends to explode and destroy the vital centres 
themselves and not simply remove the blocks arresting the course of 
their free, healthy action, it is harmful. As in the case of the healing 
art, so here there is every likelihood of a given curative agent proving 
useful within limits and harmful when exceeding those limits. The blister 
must therefore bo applied with wisdom and care. The past history of 
tile import and use of the foreign blister iu India does not show that 
these were made with either wisdom or care. The process was governed 
more by considerations of surface needs—by political convenience and 
expediency among other things—than by consideration of the deeper 
needs of Indian education and fulfilment. 

“It has not been productive of results of unmixed or even prepon¬ 
derating good. In some cases it has been productive of more evil than 
good. The classes and the masses, the womanhood and the manhood, 
the urban folk and the country folk, the Sannyasins and the house” 
holders have not all been uniformly and equally affected either in 
quality or in quantity. The so-called intelligentsia and peoples living in 
urban or industrial areas have been more prejudicially affected than 
others. They have been as a rule more thoroughly de-lndianised. They 
have not become less and less truly Indian by becoming more and 
more truly international and cosmopolitan. Young India of either sex 
has been labouring under a delusion that in its present feverish bid for 
modernism” it is leaving behind only what is of antiquated, worn-out, 
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vanquished value, and rnakinej a dash for not only what is the newest 
and latest but also the fittest and best. 

“It is also well to bear in mind that in spite of all the diversity of 
races, religions and languages in India, there subsists a unity of a very 
fundamental kind which is not simply geographical unity or a political 
one due to our all having to serve a common master. There is such 
a thing as a common Bharata Dharma or Indian Culture, of which 
the various creeds and sects are but so many differing Component 
expressions. They are but differing notes of one grand, beautiful 
Symphony. Even the Indian Mussalman and the Indian Parsec, 
not to speak of the Sikh, Jain, Buddhist and “Anirnist”—live, move 
and have their being in a common vital plenum of Indian Culture. It 
is wise to recognise and emphasise the community of the deeper, 
fundamental interests, material and spiritual, of all Indians as Indians ; 
and it is unwise to set them by their communal ears as we have been 
doing now. 

“But this brings into prominence the need for defining, classifying and 
interpreting as clearly as possible Bharata Dharma or Indian Culture. 
Of course there are different lines of approach to this central Problem. 
The Hindu will do well to make his approach along his line. And so 
others. The important thing is to make the most effective approach. 
Such approach is convergent, not divergent. Until we aie able to reach 
down to our “vital centres^^ and re-establish “our'^ connections with 
them, we shall never know what we are about in politics or in education 
or in anything else. Till then we are only the dead frog galvanised. 

“We have spoken of Bharata-Dharma or Indian Culture, its Seed 
and Soil Factors, its common Idea and Form and their differing 
component expressions. All varieties of racial aud cultural plants, 
Bome of them originally exotic, are now acclimatized in India and bear 
a common stamp of distinctive Indian pattern or type. To use another 
figure, they have a common Mother India, adopted in some cases. 
Who has nursed them by the milk of Her own breast. By that milk 
of Light and Love their bone and flesh, material as well as cultural, 
have formed. The Indian Hindu, Mussalman, Sikh, Buddhist and 
others have thus been fellows in a common Indian Nursery. Their 
affinities are more vital and fundamental than their divergences. This 
is so even in their Keligion. In fact the affinity is the deepest in 
Religion. For leligion in the sense of Dharma is one, though creeds 
and sects are many. By the Seed Power of India the divergent creeds 
and sects, which collide elsewhere, have tended to coalesce in their 
kernel of spirit without having to discard their differing husk of form. 
It is not only by the deeper affinities of Sufism and other mystic cults 
that the Indian Mussalman has felt his spiritual contact with the Hindu. 
Points of contact have also been established in several matters of 
social behaviour and cultural form. The mortal remains of Kabir, the 
great Indian Saint, were claimed by both. This was emblematic of the 
true spiritual brotherhood of the two. 

‘ In Kavir they had found the common milk and sap of their inner 
life. Rise above the dust storms of communal passion and sectarian 
prejudices, and behold how religions and cultures, in their serene alti¬ 
tudes, blend into a harmony of Light and Love, Yearning and Endea- 
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vour. It has ever been the special function of Bharata—Bharata- 
Shakti —to raise all warring elements out of their chaos of conflict 
and confusion and vouchsafe to them a vision of peace and harmony. 
Yet no particular element has been required to sacrifice its individua¬ 
lity. Each note, each tune has been not only suffered but encouraged 
to remain as such. Only it is to obey the rule of proportions and 
fitness of things. It is to be pure, accommodating, melodious. It is not 
to jar and jam, impose and interfere. The Seed Power of India has 
nowhere been so manifest as in the way the Indian Mu'^salman has 
not OTily approached the spirit but mastered the form of Indian classi¬ 
cal Music—the Ragas and Raginis. He has of course contributed his 
own expression to some of them. But this is as it should be. And 
be it remembered that Music is the most vital of the vital spririgs of life. 
If the Hindu and the Indian Mussalman could “drink"’ together at this 
common spring of life, was there any compelling reason that they must 
fight over mirages of shadowy communal gains in a desert of common, 
dreary destitution ? Sinister disruptive influences have been at work. 
But for them, and left to the normal functioning of her own Power, 
India tends, and has always tended, to build up a Synthesis of Races 
and Religions, Creeds and Cultures. The West, with its material over¬ 
emphasis and sense-circumscribed outlook, has proved a pulveriser. Its 
way has been to create strii'e. Over strife it throws a cloak of false 
unity such as natiomilism or interiiationulism. Its open peace conferences 
are screened Staft Council meetings for war. Even its “missions” are 
evangelic (or demoniac?) aeril bombing. Yet there is lip profession to 
Christianity—one of the sweetest and beautifullest Form of the Soul 
visions of the East. 

“This spirit of strife and discord is abroad.’ here also. In spite of 
her many divergent races, religions, cultures and languages, India was 
able to forge fundamental links to hold and increasingly harmonise 
them. The cement in the deeper beds was setting even under the 
stress of surface divergences and disturbances. Now the fundamental 
links are snapping, the cement is being pulverised under a false mask 
of political, economic or social equalisation. While our lips are crying 
' Unity”, our souls arc losing Anuty ; while our heads are planning 
Federations’^ our hearts are losing Love and Fellowship born of 
Love. Our patriotism is selfishness organised ; our nationalism commu- 
naJisra counter-manoeuvring one another. 

“All this threatens to attack and disintegrate the Centre of the Seed 
Power of Bharata-Varsha. To imagine, as we have been imagining, 
that strife in the present sense is life is delusion and snare. It is 
like the delusion that arming for war is the best insurance against 
war. What makes for Life is not a scramble for a bite of others’ 
flesh, but fight against the greed of flesh and for the truly vital values 
of life. The mystical East was impractical and a dreamer of dreams 
because, till lately, she did not evolve the tank and sixteen-ineher 
dragon on land, the dreadnaught and submarine monster in water and 
the aerial asphyxiating demon in the sky. She was dreaming of the 
struggle by which Spirit gains mastery over flesh, and of the victory 
which spells the emancipation and freedom of Spirit. To-day the Near 
East, Middle East and Far East have permitted themselves to be 
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shaken from their “dream**, and commenced “life^\ Life in the true 
Eastern, particularly Indian, sense is fast becoming an archaeological 
specimen. It is not because that Life has been or can be ‘cornered'^ 
and is ceasing to live. It is because we in our hypnotic hysteria and 
slaving somnambulism have turned our back upon Life and dashing 
headlong into the abysmal pit of the common crater of the cataclysmic 
volcano on which the West now stands and is pulling all the world 
down into a common destruction by fire and brimstone. 

'This headlong plunge into a common destruction and perdition is 
called moving with the times^\ It is “progress^'. To keep or try to 
keep one's feet in this senseless rush is to “vegetate", to lag behind. 
All this means not only myopia but total loss or perversity of vision. 

Yet this is not a note of Despair. The myopia or the blindness is 
not yet organic. It is still a superimposed phenomenon. It can be 
cured. In the Ancient Wisdom of India we are instructed : The Face 
of Iruth is hidden in a Gold Vase with a covering lid. O Pushan, 
have the lid removed that we may be vouchsafed a Vision of the True 
Norm Satya Dharma. Can we to-day wring out of our very souls 
a sigh, an yearning for this ?" ( Specially contributed by Prof. 

Pramathanaih Mukhopadhya .) 
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(I) Madras — 16. 

1. M. R. Ry. Diwan Bahadur A. 

Ramaswaml Mudaliar 

2 . B. Bitaram Raju. Esq. 

Rao Bahadur Mothay Nara- 
siMiTA Rao 

•L M. R. Ry. Ponaka Govindu 
Reddy Garu 

5 . T. N. Ramakrishna Reddi, 

C). The Honourable Sir Shan- 

MUKHAAf CHETTY 

7 . Diwan Bahadur T. Eangacha- 

RIAR 

8. Raja Bahadur G. Krishnama- 

CHARIAR 

9. M. R. Ry. B. Rajaeam Pandian 

A VA RGAL 

10. K. P. Thampan, Esq. 

11 . Mohamed Muazzam Sahib 

Bahadur 

12 . Maulvi Syed Murtuza Sahib 

Bahadur 

19 . Kottal Uppi Saheb Bahadur 
M. F. E. James, Esq. 

15 . RA.JAH Sir Vasudeva Rajah 

16 . Vidya Sagar Pandya, Esq. 

(2) Bombay — 16 . 

17. Naoroji M. Dumasia, Esq. 

18 . Sir Cowasjee Jehangir 

19 . Diwan Lalchand Navalrai 

20 . N. N. Anklesaria, Esq. 

21. Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola 
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22. B. V. Ja r>HA V, Esq. 

23. N, R. OUN.TAL, ESQ. 

24. Rag Bahaguk, B. L. Pa tie 

25. Raihjmioola M. Ciiinoy, Esq. 
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20. A. Duuni), Est,) 

30. 

31. Sakdar O. N. Mu.tumdar 

32. H. P. Modv, Esq 

33. (\ C. Biswas, Esi^ 

34. Karakumak ISiN(iii Dudiioria, 
Esci 

3.5. Bare Amar Nath Dutt 
3G. Pandit Satyenduanatii Pen 
37. Barli Ksuitisu (3i. Neogy 
.38. S. (3 Mitra, Esq 

39. PiR Ardur TUiiim 

40. PiR Ardeli.a-al-Mamun Suiira* 

WARDY 

41. A. 11. Giluz navi, Es() 

43. IJa.ii (3iAUDiirRY Mohammad 
I sMAii. Khan 

43. Ml). Anwar-ue-Azim, Esq 

44. X Ah.med, Esq 

45. PiR Daruy Lindsay 

46. E. Ptudd, ]<1sq 

47. G. Morgan, Esq 

48. pRLiTTT Dhirendra Kanta La- 
IIIRI Ghaudhury 

40. Patish Chandra Pen. Esq 

(•/) Uniied Provinces—JG 

.50. La LA Rameshwar Prasad 
Bagla 

51. Chaudhr] Isra 

52. Rai Bahadur Kin war 1L\ghu- 

RIR PlNGII ; 

53. C. S. RaN(,'A Iyer, Esq | 

,54. A. ]I(;GN. Es.,) 

55. A. Das, Esq I 

56. Rai Bahadur L. Bri.i Kishore I 

57. Pardar Nihal Pinijh 

58. Khan Bah/vDur Ha.ti Wa.h- 

HUDDIN 

5,). Kunwar JIa.iee Ihmaiee Aei- 

KHAN 

60. Muieymmad Yamin Khan, Esq 

61. Madlvi Sir Mohammad Yakur 
63. J>R, ZiA Uddin Ahmad 

63. Mo IT A MED Azhak Alt. Esq 
61. .7. R. Pcott. Esq 

65. Lala Haiu Raj Pwaruu 

(.11 Punjab—J2 

66. Bhai Parma >:and 

67. .1a(,an Na'ih Aggarwal, Esq 


68. B. R. Puri, Esq 
GO. Hony. Lieut. Nawar Mu. Ibra¬ 
him Ar.i Khan 

70 . PiiAiKH Padiq Hasan 

71 . M:an Mohammad Phah Nawaz 

72 . Ma.tor Naavar Malik Tailr 
Mehdt Khan 

73 . Khan Pahir Shaikh Fazal 
Haq Piracha 

74 . Khan Bahadur Makhdum Sa- 
yad Raj an Bakhsh Phah 

75 . PiiiDAR Harrans Singh Brar 

76 . Pardar Sant Singh 

77 . Sirdar Pohan Singh 

( 6 ‘) Bihar and Orissa—12 

78 . I’andit Ram Krishna Jha 
70 . liARU Gaya Prasad Singh 
8J. Baru Sitakanta Mahapatra 

81 . B. Das. Est^ 

82 . Rai Pahir Badri Lae Rastogt 
83 Kumar Gupteshwar Prasad 

PiNCiH 

84 . Rai Bahadur Pukhra.i Roy 

85 . Thakur Mahendra Nath Phah 

I >EO 

86. M. Maswood Ahmad. Esq 

87 . MaulVI Badi-uz Zaman 

88. Malievi Muhammad Phaeee 
Daoodi 

80 . Bhuput Since Esc,). 

( 7 ) Central Provinces—5 

90 . Rao Bahadur P. R. Pandit 

91. Sir Hari Singh Gour 

92. Seth Liladiiar Choudhurv 

93 . Khan Bahadur H, M. 

\VlLAVA'JULL\EI 

94 . GOSWAMi M. 7\. PUKl 

(S) Assam-/. 

<;5. T. R I'HOOKUN 

()6 Kumar Gopika Romon Roy 

i ) 7 . Ardue Mattin Choudhury 

98. W. Hockenhull 

(. 9 ) Burma —4 

99 . JEHANGIR K. MUNSHI 
100 U. Kyaw Myint 

101. U. Ba Maung 

102. W. J C. IxICHARDS 

HO) Delhi (i) 

103. Bhagai Chandi Malgola 

{IJ) Ajmer-Mcrwara 

104. Diwan Bahadur Har Bilasa 

Sarda 
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Proceedings of the ('ouncif 

Budget Session—New Delhi 8lh. February to 27th. April 1934 

'Ihc Si’Ksion of (he (\)inB*iI of Stito op. nod at Kow Delhi on I lie Sth. 

February 1934 AMth the H(»n’l>](* Sir MiUin'l/i !hidablK^ij ui the chair Thtrc wcri! 
Bood many visuors inc-Indin^ ladies in tin* 

After the new mcmlicrs were sworn in, l.lm Jicserve Bank Bill and the Im/jcnal 
Bank AiHcndmcnt Bill Avhich were passed by th(' Asseiubly were laid on the table. 

A resolution ( xpressin^ symj»athy fur the oarthijuake Hull’ercrs was adujjted. The 
House then adjourned. 


Non-ofeigial Resolu’itons 

10th. FEBRUARY : —The Conned discussed non-OiHcial resolutions whin it met 
lo-day tor over an hour. 

The Khaddar Protertiun Bill as ])asHed by tht; Assembly was laid on the table. 

lUti Bahadur ,Ja<jadish Prasad moved a resolution seekini^ to increase substan¬ 
tially th(i pcieentii^e of recruitment of Indians to tlie Indian Civil Service wdth 
a view to secure the 1 ndiaiiisation of 1, C. S, within a measurable distance of time. 

'Fhe Hon. Mr. Jaffadish Banerjre moved an ftmendment stressing the necessity of 
recruitment of Indian members of the Indian CP'vil Serviecs in the superior posts 
of the (bivfrnruent of India Secretariat. Mr. Banerjec complained that the pace of 
1 ndiaiiisation of th(' Indian Civil Service had been unsatisfactory since 1923 and 
he cited the 15j;ur<'& in support of his contention. 

Mr. Hallett, Home Secretary, replying:, asserted that since the recommendations 
of the Lee Commission regarding the recruitment of the Indians in the Indian 
Civil Service in proportion to fifty-fifty were accepted by the Governnaont, due 
effect had been given to them. He hoped that within a short time more Indiana 
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would be recruited, but so far as selection of Indian members of the Indian Civil 
Service in the Government of India Secretariat was concerned, due consideration 
had to be paid to qualification of merit and experience of the candidates. 

The resolution was withdrawn, in view of the sympathetic attitude of the 
Government. The House then adjourned to February 13, 

Reserve Bank Bill 

13th. FEBRUARY:— A very important point of order was raised by the Hon. Mr. 
Ilossai^i Imam in the Council when Mr. J. B. Taylor, Finance Secretary, moved 
the Reserve Bank Bill as reported by the Joint Committee and as passed by the 
Assembly be taken into consideration. Mr. Hossain Imam contended that accord¬ 
ing: to the Standing Order 42 of the Indian Legislative Rules a Joint Comraittoe of 
both the Chambers of the Central Legislature ought to have been called by the 
President of the Upper Chamber but as it was done otherwise the Report of the 
Joint Committee was vitiated and it could not be proceeded with. 

The President held that it was an important point but not sustainable. Ho gave 
no reasoning for this and the discussion of the Bill continued. 

Lala Rarnsaran. Das, Leader of the Opposition, complained that the shareholders’ 
scheme was forced down the throats of the Indians, adequate Indian direc¬ 
torate was not ensured, the question of ratio was not settled and the Legis¬ 
lature or the provincial councils had no voice in the control of the manage¬ 
ment of the Bank. He held that the creation of the bank was inopportune before the 
Indian budgetary position had been assured. 

The Uon’blc Hossain linayn, criticised the Bill at length and reviewed the 
Governnient of India’s currency and exchange policy. He also emphasised that 
devaluation of the rupee was urgently needed. The House then adjourned. 

14th. FEBRUARY :—Syed Ptossain Imam, to-day, resuming the debate, urged that the 
7u ^ 13 ^ ^^K'^lftturo be recognised as the supreme body to amend its laws concerning 
Uio Reserve Bank. As regards shareholding, ho feared that the capitalists of Bom¬ 
bay and Calcutta would purchase all the shares to the detriment of shareholders 
in otner centres. Therefore, he suggested a provision to prevent the transfer of 
shares from one register to another. Proceeding, tSyed Hosain Imam emphasised 
that besides representatives of shareholders and equal number of members 
representing public bodies like the Chambers of Commerce, Co-operative Banks etc 
be on the management, sent through electoral colleges. He also insisted on a gold 
standard reserve to liquidate any loss accruing from silver. 

supporting the consideration of the Bill, attributed the 
present fall of prices to excess production, and drew attention to the experiment 
in America. This was not the time for India to think of changing the ratio. 

T 3 I iT u warmly supported the motion for consideration, while Mohammed 

1 adsnah considered that a Central Bank for India was one of the most important 
measures on which the handing over of financial responsibility depended. 

Sir David Devadoss thought that the shareholders’ scheme was sound because 
interference by the Secretary of State would be considerably less than if it were a 
State Lank. He did not entertain any fear. 

Mr. J B. Taylor replying dispelled several fears and doubts raised during the 
debate. He assured that the Reserve Bank would not only look after the interest 
ot tno Central Government, but it would only be too glad to do anything which 
would improve the credit of local Governments when they became autonomous 
T)eaiing with political influence Mr. Taylor stressed on the kind of interpretation 
put on it in India. They should not visualize every political influence to be synony¬ 
mous with a certain type of national aspirations. Referring to the Short Term 
credit, the Finance Secretary informed that they had succeeded in refunding 170 
crores recently and they had also built up external credit to the value of fiftv uet 
cent, of their obligations. ^ ^ 

The House unanimously adopted the motion for consideration and the President 
adjourned the Council. 

yh ^EB*^UARY The second reading on the Reserve Bank Bill was passed in 

™ to-day, which was in session for one hour and forty minutes. 

All efforts by non-official Members to improve the Bill through many amend¬ 
ments moved by Mr. Jagadish Banerjce and Rai Bahadnr Lala Mathura 
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Prasad Mehrotra proved of no avail. Exceptin^j; certain verbal alterations made by 
the official benches, the Bill remained unchane:ed as passed by the other house. 

The amendments moved by Mr. Jagadish Bancrjee related to the inclusion of 
indi^eneous bankint; institutions amon^^ the scheduled banks of Reserve Bank and 
lowcrin^r the value of rupee in terms of Bterlini*:. 

Speakmp; on the third reading of the Bill, Mr. V, F, Kalikar thought that the 
establishment of the Reserve Bank at the present moment was inadvisable as 
India’s export surplus had not yet been restored and its budgetary position was 
not satisfactory. He complained that there was nothing in the Bill which would 
help the agriculturists even after the Bank was brought into existence. The House 
then adjourned. 


Railway Budget for 1934—35 

17th. FEBRUARY :—The IJon’ble Quthric HksscU, Chief Commissioner of 
Railways, in presenting the Railway Budget lor 1934-35 in the Council of Brate said 

I cannot claim that the results of this and last year are all that can be desired 
from the point of view of tnc taxpayer, but I hope to be able to prove to the satisfac¬ 
tion of the Council that not only are the results of this year likely to be consider¬ 
ably better than of last year but that the prospects for next year arc such as to 
encourage at least a spirit of restrained optimism. 

Our actual gross earning during 1932-33 were 85.62 crores against 80.50 crorns 
forecasted in our revised budget CHlimate for the year. The decrease on our forecast 
was entirely due to taking too optimistic a view of our traffic receipts. The result 
is that there is a loss in w’orkiiig for the year 1932-33 of 10.23 erorcs. This loss 
has been met by a temporary loan from the Depreciation Fund, which leaves a 
balance of about 12 crores in that fund. 

In placing the budget estimate for 1933-34 before the Council, I estimated our 
traffic receipts at 88,25 crores and our working expenses, including appropriation 
to the Depreciation Fund, at G3.10 crores, giving a profit on the analogy of 
Company-owned Railways, or net earning of 25,15 crores. 1 may say that, up till 
2 or 3 weeks ago, we had every hope that our anticipations, both of earnings and 
working expenaes, would prove to be correct. Our weekly returns had shown a 
steady increase in our gross earnings, as compared with last year, and there seemed 
to be no reason to anticipate that our working expenses would exceed our 
estimates. 

About 3 weeks ago, however, wc had a set back, and our traffic as compared 
with last year for one week dropped by about 8 lakhs. Admittedly, the returns 
for the following weeks have shown a welcome revival, but th's set back has been 
a warning that (he barometer of railway earnings is ikT yet set fair, and we have 
therefore, considered it advisable to place our earnings for this financial year at 
half a crores less than our onginal estimate. This is actually about two aud one- 
fourth crores more than our earnings for the previous year. 

The increase in this year’s earnings has been entirely under goods, and wo 
now" expect the receijits from this traffic to be about three and half crores or G 
per cent, better than last year. This increase is general to all commodities and it 
gives an indication that there are fair prospects of a revival in trade. Uniortun- 
ately our passenger earnings do not show the same upward tendency, and wo 
estimate that they will be about 1 crore or 4 per cent., less than they were last 
year. 1 think it may be taken as a generally accepted fact that goods earnings 
react quicker to a revival of trade than passenger earnings and there is every hope 
that, as trade further improves, our passenger earnings, if they do not increase, will 
at least not tend to decrease further. 

So much for our earnings. As regards our working expenses, despite the 
tragedy of the earthquake and the unforeseen and unforeseeable damage to the pro¬ 
tection works of the Hardinge Bridge over the Ganges, which I have already 
referred to, we do not anticipate that our working expenses will differ to any great 
extent from our budget forecast. But for this unlocked for disasters, we would have 
expected our working expenses to be slightly slower than our anticipations. As 
these disasters will not, we hope, be of a recurrent nature, wo have, with the appro¬ 
val of the Standing Finance Committee for Railways, decided to debit the cost of 
the damage caused by the earthquake and the Ganges floods to, in the first instance, 
the Depreciation Fund and reimburse the Depreciation Fund by annual instalments 
from revenue of 15 lakhs per annum. The debit to revenue will, therefore, bo 
spread over a period of 10 years. 
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As I have said, wo now anticipate that our f^ross carninf>:s will be about half a 
crore less than our expectations and our worlvin^ expenses about the same as our 
budget estimate, so that our profit or net earninj^s, should fall short by half a 
crore of our expeetalioiis. This will, however, be neutralised by a fall in our inte¬ 
rest eharfijes ot about the same amount, our fintil position, therefori*, in resptjct of our 
profit and loss accounr,, should be as forecasted 13 imonths a^o, namidy, a 1 >ss after 
payiuf^ all charges including interest, of seven and three-f()urth crores. Wo thus 
hope to reduce our loss on the year’s working!: as compared with last year by about 

two and a half crores. The loss, as in previous yeirs, will bo met by a temporary 

loan from the Depreciation Fund, which, at ihc end of this financial year, should 
stand at eleven and three-fourth crores. 

As I mentioned at the commencement of my bud<j;ct speech, we after weii^hine: 
up all known factors and taking- into account the uiidoubt('(lly brighter trade outlook 
have come to the conclusion that we c, in look forward to the corning year with a 
certain decree of oiitnnisni. We, therefore, propiiso to budoict for an increase of 
two and a half crores, or about three f)cr cent, in our ^ross ('arninp;s, 

1 am afraid, however, that an increase in our working;- expenses is imwitabh’. 

Working; expenses may be divided into two parts—those whudi are de[)endent on 
the amount of trallie moved, such as (;ost of coal, water, oil, wa^i’S of tie' running, 
statr, etc. ; thiise automatically fall as traffic decreases, lint the lar}j;cr portion of 
working; exp uiscs do :s not necessarily decrease with a fall in Irallic, and our 
endeavour has beui to rcduc.e tli'^sc expmses als ) to an absolute minimum. 

The Couneil is aware of certain of lln mcisiircs we have taken to achieve this 
object, such as (,he invi'st'i^alions b;in^; earn-'d out by Mr, i’opc* and his (J()mmittee, 
to mention only one of thcuii ; but, as time f::oe.s on, avenues of economy lieeome 
fewer and fewer, and a ti ne must be r'a-dicd w.heu it would be unwise, and indeed 
unsafe, to prococ.d further if we are to ke'‘p our property in f^ood order. 

I di not say for a moment that no further economies can be ellecMed and I can 
assure the (Council that tlewe will be no slowing down of our endeavours, but I do 
think that the major retrenchments have been achieved. 

There is one thiiu; that I am partimilarly anxiuis to avoid, and th;it is the fLirth“r 
block retreiiebmeiit of stafF. The invcstii^ations b'-ine^ tnirricd out at present by the Pope 
Cloinmittee will probably make it ue.(U‘S',ary for Railways to rctluce a e--rtain number 
ol start', but It is hoped that it will be jpossibhi to meet most, of those reductions 
by normal wastae:o and by the aiditional start' which will be refpiired if our traiiie 
increases, as we hope. 

We estimate that our workine; expimse will ho incieased he about one third 

of a crore, Imt this will be ort’set by a further ri'dtietion in interest eharces on 

account ol the averae^e rate of interest bciii;;- expected to be still lower than it was 
this year. We should, therefore, j; 3l the full lieni'fit. of our anticipated increase in 

<i:ro'is eirniii!:-i, an 1 we li ip» at the end of next financial year our loss will he 

reduced to five and one fourth crores. 

J have exfilained that during the current ye.ir there has been a very svelcome 
rise in onr ^oods ciriiin^s but that our passenger rec.cipts have fallen off. 1 ihink 
the Council will expect ni: to say somethm^e; about the sO’jis which are bein}>: taken 
to counteract this falling; off in our passenger earnings. Hoii’ble AlemberB will 
remember that in my bud^tH. speech last year 1 said that there were only two ways 
of increasing i^ross earnin;<s—either by an increase in rates and far(‘S or by a la'diie- 
tion in these with the object of stimulating traffic. I indicated that in times of 
depression the scope for increasin'^ rates and fares was limited. 

Now as to the other method, and from the point of view of the public much 
the more acceptable one, during the year a lar^^e numher of minor reductions in 
passenger fares have been made throughout India and after rna uro eonsidiwatioii 
aud consultations with Railway administrations, the Railway Board have dicided 
to make a large scale experiment by reducing all third class fares on the North 
Western Railway for distaucis up to about 400 miles. 

It is too early yet to s.ay whit the result is going to be. For the first 10 weeks 
of the experiment there has been an increase in the number of passengers carried, 
but this has not been sufficieut to meet the reduetiou lu fares. We are still hope¬ 
ful, however, that the travelling public will take more and more advantage of the 
cheaper travel olfered and give u.s the additional earnings required to justify the 
decrease. If the experiment fails and we got no increase in tratlic, the North Wes¬ 
tern Railway stands to lose 45 lakhs ia one year. If, however, the experiment 
11 
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Bhould prove to be a success, we shall certainly consider similar reduction on other 
Railways. 

There is one other aspect of passenp:er traffic that I would like to refer to in 
paasinp;. During the past few years the Railways of India have endeavoured to get 
their share of the increasinij; world tourist traffic. With this object Publicity 
Bureaus have been established in London and New York. Though it is very di¬ 
fficult indeed to get even an approximate estimate of the traffic that these bring to 
Indian Railways, our returns show that, year by year, travel in India tends to be¬ 
come more popular. In asRessing the value of this work, it must bo remembered 
that, apart from the money spent in railway travelling every tourist leaves a certain 
amount of money behind in India, which all goes to help trade and industry. It 
has been estimated that tourists spend at least bO lakhs in India annually—by no 
means a small sum in these depressing times. 

Further, though our goods earnings have gone up and though we have no reason 
to think that the present scale of charges is proving a serious handicap to trade, 
we have not omitted to examine cases where we have considered that there was a 
possibility of inereasing trafbe and stimulating trade by a reduction in goods rates. 
To mention a few examples of this, the East Indian Railway have reduced their rates 
for wheat from the Punjab and United J’rovinces to Calcutta, the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Railway have redneed their rates fiw gains from the Punjab via 
Bhatinda, the Bengal Nagpur and Madras and Southern Mahratta Railways have 
introduced special low rates for rice booked to important consuming centres, and 
the Houth Indian Railway have also made appreciable reductions in their rates for 
rice on their own system and for traffic booked to Ceylon. 

Though we have been urged by the coal trade to do so, we have not been alile to see 
our way to remove the 15 jier cent, surcharge imposed on coal traffic. We estimate 
that this surcharge has brought us in increased gross earning of about G5 lakhs 
during this financial year. There has been a steady increase in our coal traflic in 
recent months, and during the last few weeks the loading of coal has been 
exceptionally heavy. It has been suggested that the surcharge has had a serious 
effect on our long distance traflic. Buch statistics as we have, do not quite suiiport 
this. We arc, however, arranging to collect further and more detailed statisiics 
to enable us to make a more eomiirehensivo review of the position. Jf this indicates 
that there is some substance in the statements which have been made, we shall 
certainly senouRly consider wheber it is possible to relieve our long-distance coal 
traffic of at least a portion of the surcharge. 

During the year the Ava Bridge over the Irrawaddy in Burma has been com¬ 
pleted. Good progress lias also bei n made on the re-eonstrnction of the Norbudda 
Bridge on the Bombay, Baroda and (Jeiilral India Railwny as also the Charnbal 
and Bind Bridges on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Ir is expected that the 
latter two works will bo entirely com]>leted early in the coming financial year. 
Other w’oiks have made good progress. 

Onr works programme for the coming year is rather more ambitious than that 
for this year. We exjieet that w’c shall require about 14 crores, of which 70 lakhs 
will be found by a further rednetion in stores balances. If these estimates prove 
correct, our stores balances will conic down to 10 crorcs at the end of 1944-115. 

Of the sum of approximatily 14 crores of rupees which we expect to spend on 
works, 8G7 lakhs will be found from the Depreciation Fund. 

I do not propose to go into this programme in great detail. Generally the pro¬ 
gramme has been designed to carry out the jiolicy we have adopted of only 
undertaking such works us are necessary for keeping in good order of our property. 
Though this year we have been able to spend a little more on what, I believe, are 
popnlarlv called ‘passenger amenities’, on these works wo propose to spend a total 
of 38.21 ‘lakhs. 

From a perusal of questions in this House and also in another place it would 
appear that the provision of raised platforms is considered one of the most desir¬ 
able of these amenities. On works of this description we propose to spend just over 
three and a half lakhs. The main items of expenditure are, however, on track and 
bridge-works, which from the point of view of the travelling public, may not bo of 
very ^reat interest but which are quite essential if we are to keep pace with the times 
and give the service which the public have a right to demand. On these works wc 
expect to spend just over five and three-fourth crorcs. 

The other main item of expenditure is on the renewal of rolling stack, both 
coaching and goods. Additions form a very small portion of our expanditure. The 
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total under Rollinp; Stock is just over 3 crorca. All these works will benefit the 
trade and industry of India and, we hope, help towards the recovery which appears 
to have bep:un. 

Tariff Bill Passed 

19th FEBRUARY i-After two hours’ discussion the Council passed without any 
chane:c the TarifT Bill relatinc' to miscellaneous poods. There was only one amend¬ 
ment moved by Mr. GJ/osh Maidiol' in the schcdulo repardinp domestic earthenware 
and China porcelain biu that too was rejeeted. 

Mr. T. A. Strtrarf, Commerce Seerctary, movitip consideration, said that it was 
not possible to take imrnediat<> aetioti under the 8afepuardinp of Industries Act 
passed a year npo. Between lO.H and 19'i3 there had been a n^markable increase in 
imports and case for protective duty was obvious. Doctors Matfhai and Meek, who 
were placed on special duty, carefully ('xamined the cbiims of various industries for 
protection. The present Bill represented a fair compromiHe. On the one hand sufll- 
cient protection was piven to industries and on the other this protection was not at 
the expense of the taxpayer. 

Mr. Iloaai)} Tmam was the only opponent. Mr. Steirard, replying, assured that 
the case of npricultiirist was never overlooked, and the Bill was passed. The House 
then adjourned. 

Delate on Railway Budoet 

20th. FEBRUARY ;—Mr. Tlamfinran Das, leader of the Propressive Party, initiated 
the debate on the railway bodpet in the Council to-day. He said that threo-and-a 
half crorcs of ])ublic money had been wasted on the Sara Bridpo and urped that an 
independent commission should po into the question of who was responsible for the 
ncplipcnce. He criticised the purchase of sleepers and other articles and urpod 
savinps wherever possible, particularly in the workshops. He also emphasised the 
need for eonsideration of wapon and eo.ieh buildinps on all railways which raipht 
result in savinps. He felt that Indianisation in workshops and enpincerinp was 
meapre and almost neplipible, however pratifyinp the appointment of an Indian 
Apent of the Eistcrn Bonpal Railway mipht be. He stronply protested apainst 
expenditure on stratepic railways and thoupht that it should be borne by the Army. 
Ho pointed out that ordinary British soldiers had been allowed to travel second 
class (,n payment of a third class fare and the material Ixdonpinp to the Army was 
transported at reduced rates. This, ho said, was a contribution to the Army throuph 
the back door. Indian railways, he added, allowed concessions diirinp Christmas and 
Easter while such concessions wore refused durinp bip Indian lostivals at Ajraere 
or Hard war. 

8ir K. V. Reddi did not apree with Mr. Ramsaran Das repardinp the 
concessions piven to the army for such expenditure would in any ease be borne 
by general taxpayers. He urped the Government to undertake the construction of 
capital works as that was the only way of makinp cheap money pass into the hands 
of the people and increase their purchasiiip power. In fact this was the opinion of 
the World Economic Conference. Besides enquiry by Mr. Pope, ho supported perio¬ 
dical departmental ovcrhaiilinp as suppest.ed by the Retrenchment Committee. Rcfer- 
rinp to the road competition, he spoke of what the Minister of Communications did 
in South Africa in recent years and supported Government’s efforts to check cut¬ 
throat competition. 

Rai Bahadur P. C. Dutt narrated at length the grievances of the travelling 
public using the Assam Bengal Railway, while Sir Akhar Khan complained of low 
platforms on most of the stations in the Frontier Province, particularly Mardan. 
He urged certain new railway connections at important trade centres in the 
Frontier. 

Mr. Mahmood Snrahwardy pleaded for provision of electric fans in third class 
compartments. Ho said while two fans were provided for three or four upper class 
passenpers, at least an equal number be set up in a carriage accommodating fifty to 
sixty third class passenpers. Ho pointed out that this would not involve additional 
expenditure as electricity could be generated throuph the motion of trains. 

Mr. J, B. Glass (European non-official) urged the Government seriously to consi¬ 
der utilising cheap money and labour available at present for more construction 
programme. 

Mr. Hossain Imam asked for a special day to discuss the statutory railway au¬ 
thority. He urged standardization of all railways and closer co-operation between 
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railways and local rTOvernmonts. TTo opined that the Railway Board should be 
careful in undertaking new construction which should be in keeping with reduced 
earnings. 

Mr. B. K. Basu thought that efficiency could not he risked for the sake of India- 
nisntion. 

Sir Josrph Bhore's reply to the debate was substantially the same as yesterday’s 
speech in the AHscnibly as moat of the points raised were similar. Pie believed, 
judging from railway (arnings, that there was evory room for optin)ism as the period 
of depressifui was o\er. He stated to Rai Bahadur Ramsaran Ha that there was 
no use of appointing an enquiry committee over the Gangis briflgc as that would 
be like sitting in jiuJgment over tht' aeiions of Province, He assured the same 
member tliat tin' (*oal tender was given Without his own ex])ress orders (applause), 
Th(‘ Railway iMember could not ae.eept tin* suggestion that road bridges should be 
constrneted along with railway britlges. He infornud Rir K. V. Itcddi that new 
scales of pay would be si])))lied to new entrants almost immediately. Concluding, 
Sir Joesj)}! Bhore reiterated bis remarks that Indian railways eould meet the com¬ 
petitive eballenge of rivals only by increasing their utility. The IJousc then 
juljouined till the 26Lh. 


Non-official RFSoi rTiON 

26tH. FEBRUARY:— Non-official nsoluti nis w’cn' discussed in the Council to-day. 
Mr. Vrlli)i(itn Go/rntlcr moved a resolution reeommendmg proleelion of the sdk-rcar- 
ing and silk-wiaving indiistru*s by imi>osing 100 ptr cent duty. The mover stressed 
that Hei'ienlture j)l iyed ;in important part in the eeonomic life of the country and 
this industry satisfied (be eonditions prercribid by the J-'iscal t^onimission for pro¬ 
tection. 

Bt-r Knrma L'cddi pointed out that sericulture was a subsidiaiy industry which 
could improve the lot of ])oor agriculturists. 

Mr. T. A. Sinrart, ri’plying, observed that the rc(*ommendation of (he Tariff'Board 
regarding seiicnitnrc had been accc|)tcd by the (lovirnment and a Bill to that 
etiect will lie introduced in (he Lower (''hamlxr. Pie, theieforc, opposed the motion. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Kiisorau Da,s, Mr. Hussain Imam and Mi. Jagadish Baucu- 
jee supported it. Tlie motifin was eventually withdrawn, 

Mr. 7/n.s'sai// hnam moved a resolution uiging revision ol the new’ scales of pay 
and the imposition of 2(i jur cent cut on old scales until the index number (CalcultaJ 
reaches the 19:10 figures. 

The resolution'was rejected and the House adjourned. 

OFFiriAL Bills Piilsjln’ ri.i> 

27th. FEBRUARY The Conneil met to-day at .b p. m. whm Str Alan Par.^ions 
])resen(('d th(' siatement of (Ik* estimated expenditure and revenue for ]9,;i-,)bin res- 
jici't (>f subjc'-lp ofher (iiaii railw'a^’s. 

The Sreiel.arv laid on the t.'ibli' the Cotton Trxhh' fudustrij Protection Auundment 
Blit of tttCd. the IVhcnt Ini/iort Jt/ttp F.x lenihufi Bill of ItCiI, the St(‘el aud Wire 
fnd?nfrics Protection P.ete/tdiuf/ BtU of lOd! and the Medical Council Amendment 
Bill of mil! as jiassed by the Assembly. 

CF'NERAL J)is(tssion of Budoet 

5th. MARCH eneial tliscnsi-ion of (lie biidgi'l eornmenecd to-day. Lala 

Bamsarandffs, leader of the Opiiosilion, was the first to speak upon the subject. He 

objected to the (hnnrnraent balancing the budget by incrcasid taxation instead of 
n'ducing the exjienditure. Tht* agruiiIturist was hard hit as, in older to pay land 
revenue and nn et his cri'ditors' bills, he had to sell his cornnirMity as twice the 
qu.aiitiiy. The impo'^ition of an excise duty on sugar was unjustifiable except for 
revenue pnrpos(S. He regretted that the surcharges impo.sed in November; 193], 
wore still eonliiuied. With such hiavy taxation, why should the Government not 
reduce militaiy expenditure further or at any rate press for a more equitable relief 
to Indians in ihc matter of capitation charges than a paltry sum of two crores ? 
As for iv'lrenchmcnt in civil administration, the Government had done everything 
in the lower ranks, but not in respect if the Services controlled by the {Secretary of 
{State. He asked how long they would take to come to a deeision. Incidentally, 

he referred to the budget provision for civil aviation and thought that thirteen 

lakhs was insufficient and that the Government should do more to make India 
fiir-miiidcd and introduce air services on the same scale as other countries. He 
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alflf) objected to the continuance of the eighteen-pence ratio and referred to the 
pjrowinp: unemployment, particularly among: educated classes, and asked the Govern¬ 
ment to rest content with expressine: sympathy. Industrialisation of the country 
was needed, but this was not possible unless the control of the administration was 
in the hands of Indians. 

Mr. Mahmood Suhrn/rardy thanked Sir Georg:o Schuster for conceding: to Benp;al 
at least half the jute tax which had been imposed only as a War measure and 
should not. have been used by the Central Government for revenue pnrpos('S. Sir 
Ocorpe Schuster’s help to Bihar had caug:ht the imngrination of the people and the 
fact that he had not raised the duty on salt had proved that he was a better 
Swarajist than Swarajists themselv('s. But, he asked, w’hat about the export of 
g:o]d ? Why was there no export duty ? He also wanted a reduction in post 
card rate to half an anna. 

Sir Hnrinnsji sympathised with Sir (icore:e Schuster who, he said. throng:hout 
his regime had to face (xeeplional diflieulties more than any previous Finance 
Member. He agreed that tlie exease duly on sugar was the easiest form of getting 
revenue in order to rec'uip the losses which the Government had to meet. (Lala 
Ramsarandas, Question ? ) But the margin of profit for the sugar-millowner after 
this duty would be v('ry little, particularly in the case of those mills which were 
not (quipped with modern machinery. 

Sir Homi Mdita appealed to Sir Gi^orge Schuster to rtduce the proposed excise 
duty by a half. The advantage arising from this w^as that there would be some 
margin of [irofit which the Governnuait (‘onid colhx.t in the shape of income-tax 
or super tax. Referring to the diversion of sciaboine tratne to Kathiawar, afheting 
Bombay, Sir Homi M(’hta look imported cotton alone and estimated that something 
like fifty lakhs annually accrued to Bhavanagar which should go to Bombay. He 
did not mind this if there were mills in Kathiawar Slate to use cotton. Obviously 
it was sent to mills in British India, but through Kathiawar ports. He asked Sir 
George Schuster “why not ask the mills themselves to pay a tax on imported 
cotton ? Tiiat would be the easier method of cheeking the menace of diversion of 
Iraffie. Sir Homi Mehta congratulated the Ci)inmander-in-Chief’B department on 
I’talucing military exjxindittire but regretted that the civil departments had not 
shown ecjual zeal. As for the windfall which Bengal seenred from Sir George 
Schuster Sir Homi Melba explained how Bombay had given edVet ti'i all 
the retrf'iichnu'nt proposals and even reduced the number of Executive Coun- 
eilmr.s unlike Bengal. He wanted the Goverument of India not to put a premium 
on inefiieicney. 

Narayanasu'ami Chetty, in an imperfectly heard speech, was understood to 
have disapproved the imjiosition of the duly On matches, objected to ths eontinu- 
anoe of tlie surebarges and supported tin; reduction in the rates for telegrams. He, 
however, wrnted a reduction on ]>ost-(air(l rates to half anna. He also objected to 
taking the poorman's matches for giving relief to Btiigal in order to put down 
tenonsm, Jfc suggested the irnpo.siiion of a prohibitive import duty on rice and 
urged further retrenehineut in the civil administration so that really a Huri)Ius 
might result. 

Mr. Lrncst Miller strongly protested against Government deciding to utilize the 
proceeds of sugar duty to give rch.ite to ccriain provinces, mainly Bengal, which 
had to pay excise duty on jute, which was produced only within certain restricted 
ari'a and nowhere else in India, It was a wrong principle to levy an all-India tax 
to give relief to Bengal. Ri-hwriiig to^ the position of Bombay, Mr. Miller said that the 
diversion of imports into India to Kathiawar ports w’as a growing menace and 
would end in an irretrievable disaster if prompt action was not taken by the Govern¬ 
ment of India. The loss of the town duty on cotton would cost the Government of 
^ about ten lakhs of rupees amiualy and the Corporation only a little less, 
which none of them could afford. The Government of India could make no better 
their receipts from the new match taxation than by allocation to 
Bombay of a sum necessary to cover the loss of rev('nue which the latter would 
have to undergo if they gave up the town duty. Continuing, Mr. Miller said that 
the most important matter requiring investigation was redistribution of portfolios 
and Urged the appointment of a Member for communic^ations, who would hold charge 
of railways, roads, airways, waterways, posts and telegraphs. 

^ Sir Mokmned Akhar said that the imperative need was the abolition of lexccss- 
ive taxation and stimulatii g export trade. 
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Afier Sir Guihric RussdVs ansurnnce of fiilLsl oonsideration of all the criti¬ 
cisms msde, liai Bahadur Lala llamsaraii Das withdrew his resolution. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Mathura Praaad Mehrolra then moved a resolution for 
csiahlishin^: an Imperial Council of t’o-operation on the analogy of the Imperial 
Council of Agricnlinral Itesearch. 

After Sir Fazl-i-Hussain had pointed out the financial difliculties, the mover 
withdrew his motion. The House then adjourned till the 19th. 

19th. MARCH Two non-oflieial resolutions were diseiiRsed in the Council of 
State to-day. The House adopti‘d a resolution conveying sympathy and condolence 
to the bereaved family of Kaja Sir Moti Chand, ex-member of the Council of 
State. 

Jtai Bahadur Lala Jagadish Prasad moved a resolution urging that the Indian 
dt'legafions to the Impeiiil and International Conferences should in future be com¬ 
posed of and led by Indians alone. The resolution was, however, withdrawn. 

The House adjourned till the Finance Bill passes out of the Jjower Chamber. 

Hejiate on the Finanoe Bill 

29th. MARCH :—d'hc C-ouncil disposed of the Finance Bill to day when non- 
oOicial altendanci' was very tldn. About nine arm'mlments were movi-d by Rai 
Bahadur AJathnrajirasad Mehrolra and Mr. Jagadish })rasad prac.tieally re]ioating 
some c»f those which \^('re defeated in tin* Lower Hoiisi'. Rai Bahadur Mehrolra's 
proposal to abolish the levy of tax on salt manufactured in British India was met 
with a short sliift from Mr. Taglor, who pointed out that this so-called modest 
amendment would cost six and one fourth eroies. 

The next amendment by the same membi'i* to reduce the salt tax from one and 
n quaibr rupees to orn* rupee, supported though it was with quotations from the 
views of Mr. Kamsay MacDonald and others, was ultimately rejected by the House 
on hearing Mr. Taylor, who emphasied that the amendment would entail the loss 
of one and three-fourth erores. 

A third amendment related to the rate on letters. Rai Bahadur Mchrohtra 
BUgg(‘Ht(d one anna for li'tters weighing one tola instead of half a tola proposed in 
the Bill. He emphasised that enhanced postal rates had invariably led to a drop in 
(;ireulation and the consequent loss of revenue, if the initial minimum weight was 
left at one tola, thfTe would be inereased circulation. 

Mr. Jagadish J'rasad supported, observing that it would help the people in 
villages. 

Bir Frank Noyrr exhaustively roview'cd the finau Mal position of the Posts and 
Telegraphs i^epartnieiit and paid tribute to tlie valualih' wmrk done by the late Sir 
Thomas Byan. He assured the House that the (.Tovernment had adopted mea«nr(‘S 
of retrenchment and economy and believed that with the help of rv'com.nendatiiins 
of the Varma and J’asrieha Committees they would bo able to place the finauee 
of the Departmeat on a sound looting. 

'The present proposal for one anna letters was itself an experiment and they 
hoped it would result inereased circulation. If. however, the rcsull proved that they 
were unduly jics.-nmistic, tJicn it would he all to the good, as that would bring 
appreciably iK'arer the day for reduction of the price of postcards. 

Mr. Hossain Imam, supported the amendment, which was pressed to division 
and rejected by 7 against 30 votes. 

Rai Bahadur Mathuraprasad Mchrotrd's proposal for half anna postcard found 
some support in the House. He wanted the Postal Department to be regarded as a 
public utility concern and not so much as a commercial department as the tele¬ 
graph or telephone. 

Sir Frank Foijcc said that Government did not want the Postal Department to 
be run at a Joss, but merely pay its way. The amendment was withdrawn. 

Rai Bahadur Mehrotra moved an amendment proposing the removal of sur- 
chnrgi' on income-tax which was imposed in 1931 as an emergency measure. 

Syed Raza Ali opposed it as being intended to suit the capitalists and 
landed and other vested interests in the country which were very largely 
represented in the TIouse. He urged that the House should realise its 
position as a revising chamber and not do anything which would create 
an impression among the public that it was solicitous promoting the interests of its 
own members. Buch an impression on the eve of constitutional changes would 
have a very bad effect. 
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Mr. Hossain Imam supported the amendment, on the ground of refusal of sup¬ 
plies and twitted Mr. Raza Ali for not supporting the amendment for reduction of 
postal rates, but speaking now on behalf of the poor over this amendment. 

Mr. Taylor drew attention to the fact that the amendment, if accepted, would 
mean a loss of 270 lakhs. The motion was lost. 

Mr, Jagdish Prasad moved an amendment for exemption of tax on incomes 
below Rs, 1,500. He claimed that the loss of twenty-one lakhs was well worth a 
trial when it was principally for the benefit of a large number of poor people. 
Mr. Taylor’s objection was on principle. He held that the present system was to 
balance the bnnien evenly on all classes. lncid<*ntally he reminded the House of 
the benefits enjoyed under the Hindu joint family system. The amendment was 
rejected. 

Luring the third reading, Mr. Kalikar opposed the Bill in toto as a protest 
against rejection of reasonahle amendments. 

Mr. Hossain Imam, Mr. Abdul Azeez and Mr. J. B. Olass also spoke. Mr. 
Taylor promised to examine all suggestions. The Bill was passed without alteration. 

The Salt lAfpoRT Duty Act 

The Bill extending the operations of the Salt Additional Import Duty Act for 
another years (as passed by the Assembly) had an easy passage to-day in the 
Council. 

Mr. Hossain Imam and Mr. Maihraprasad Mehrotra objected to the papers on 
the subject not being given earlier, and thereby enabling the members to study 
them. 

Mr. Taylar promised to see that in future these were supplied as early as 
possible. 

Mr. Hossain Imam wanted the Bihar Government to develop the salt industry 
on the Orissa sea coast. 

Mr. Mahmud Suhrawardy wanted revival of the salt industry in Bengal. 

Mr. Narayanaswatni Chetiy regretted that none from the Council had been 
appointed to the Committee on the Bill. He wanted development of markets for 
Indian salt, particularly for Madras salt. 

Mr. Taylor promised to examine any scheme which the Madras Government 
might submit. 

The Bill was passed. 

Sir Faxli Hussain said that the House could sit only on the date to be announ¬ 
ced after the bills, now before the Assembly, pariitularly the States’ Protection Bill. 

The Honse then adjourned. 

The Princes’ Protection Bill 

J2l;b APRIL:— Afrcr a respite of fourteen days, the O'uncil of State met to-day 
to transict offi ^al business. Tne Princes'' Protection Bill as passed by the lower 
Chamber yesierdny, was laid on ihe fable of the House. 

On a motion by Sir Fazli Hussain, the Indian Port Trusts Amendment Bill was 
taken into consideration and passed unanimously. Sir Fazd explained that the 
Bill sought to extend the sraius of trustee of securii.ies to debentures issued by the 
Land Mongago Banks and similar oiher Corporation. 

Lala Ja^adish Prasad and Sir David Devndoss whole-heartedly supported the 
measure. The House then adjourned till the l6th. 

16th. APRIL :—When Mr. Ballet moved for consideration of the States’ Protection 
Bill, Mr. F. Kalikar observed that ho was not in a position to support the Bill unleei 
there was an improvt ratnt in maladmunstraiion of the Indian States, and public 
Opinion press criticism of ttieir administration be left unstifled. 

Sardar Jagannath h aharaf a^ked for liberaliBation of the political cODBtltntion 
of the States. 

Sir Akbar Kkan was in agreement, with the principle of the proposed measure. 

The Law member, the Home Member and the Home Secretary stood up several 
times to reply Mr. Ho^aiu Imam when he was speaking on the various implica¬ 
tions of the Bill and the conditions now prevailing in the States. He doubted if 
enactment of the drastic provisions embodied in the Bill will benefit the princes. 

Sayed Mahammad Padeha, Bhuta Singh, and Raza Ali, all spoke supporting the 
Bill. Lala Mathura Prosad Mehrotra did not see the necesBity of paBsing such 
legiBlatioo. 
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Lala Ramsarandas, while not oppoRing the Bill, wanted to see that the righti 
of the Biibjeetg of the Tndi »n Btatee were adequately safeguarded. 

After Sir Harry Haig's reply the motion for consideration of the Bill was 
passed, and the House adjourned. 

Peerident’s Jmpoetant Ruling 

The President, Sir Manpclcji Dadahhoy, gave an important ruling regarding 
questions and in the ease of absentee members how questionB standing in their 
nameR should be dist'nsfd of. He riih^d :— 

‘dn order to n\’(dd uny misandcrstnndiny; in future, on this very important 
point, I /j/ive dee/ded that in all the pointfi of flu})‘^tanee the Assembly practice 
niiubt fiiiitnhly he adopted i. e., a member desiring: to put a question for the 
absent memle-r should in all eases be req?iired to produee written authorisation 
from the absent mernlar and hand in the same to the T’resident before the com- 
meneement ot the meeting at whieh the quesfif)n is to be put. 

“f trust, this ruling of mine, whieh is in eonsonanee with the precedence 
elsewliere and wirh the practice now prevailing in the Assemhly, will bo 
followed hy the honourable members of this House, as it will, on one hand, dis- 
conrage the habit of sending th*' siring of questioiiH and the members fading to be 
pri’sent, in lh('ir pi let s when those questions come up bcf,')re (h(^ Hiuir(', and on the 
other hand, it vill t('nd to the (‘Stal)lishrnent of uniformity of praetiee. both in the 
(Jouiicil of State and in the fygisl.iiive Assembly, and further, such writfon autho¬ 
risation will al)soIv(! members, who act as proxies, of personal responsibilities natu- 
ra'ijV arising fiom asking sneli a question.” 

In giving tlie above ruling, the President exhaustively surveyed the practice 
followed in ilie Patbarneiit and other places. 

17th. APRIL When the second rending of the Princes' Piofcction Bill was 
taken up in the (kuined of State, Mr. IJossain Jmayn vehemently opposed cluUfeo II, 
relating to conspiracy against States. 

Rni Bahadur Lala Mathura Prasad Mchrotra did not see the utility of the 
provision, when the Piineea already enjoyed some protection under the existing 
Act. 'J'be elansc was, however, adopted. 

Rai Bahadur JaiIu Jagadish Prasad's amendment for deletion of clause III 
penalising the i’resa was disallowad by the President. 

Lain dagdish Prasad, Mr. Kalikar and Mr. Hosain Jntant opposed the clause. 
Mr. li. </. Olnncy pleaded that lh(' provisions wes nc'cessaiy. The clause was 
rarri/’d by 31 against 6 votes. The remaining elaueos were passed one after 
anoi her. 

On the tliird reading of the Bill Rai Bahadur Mehroi>‘a, and Mesprs. Kalikar, 
Bossain Imam and Mohamad Padshah made speerbes opposing the Princes' Protec¬ 
tion Bill. 

Mr. Raza ali sniiported the Bill. After Mr. Ilallett had given reply the Bill 
was passed. The House then adjourned till April :;I0. 

The Textile Protection Bill 

20th. APRIL The Council met to-day to considir the Textile Protection Bill aa 
passed by the Assembly. 

Mr. Stiuart, Commerce Bicretary, moving the consideration of the Bill, referred 
to the salient featiir«'8 ci the Bill and said that the delay in coming forward with 
this measure aficr the TarifT Board had reported was due to the depreciat.OD of 
the Yen and ntgotiations with the Japanese delegation. 

As for the piriod of protection to the industry as a whole, Government fixed 5 
years as being reasonable because any longer time would only give tin* industry i 
fetbng of cnmplaecncy. Two occasions would arise duiing this period in which 
reconsideration of the duties would bo necessary. Firstly, when the Indo-Japanese 
Agreement of ibiec years ended, and secondly, the deierminatinn of the basic rate 
of duly on cetton pieeegoods of British manufacture if the eureharge imposed by 
the Finance Act of 1931 was removed. 

As for the sericulture industry protection was given for five years, and Mr. 
Stewart emphasised the change made iu the Select Comraifee for 25 per cent. *ad 
valorem’ plus 14 as per pound. This was considered an equitable basis of taxation. 
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OFFICIAL BILLS 

trt:'nd‘Llrrblcd^ bT'ti 

f the Bill. •, j .u u • t 

Leader of the Opposition, considered the hosiery sect 
i, especially his province of the Punjab, a lot of ^ood 


ground by ruling 

Mi'hrotra for circulation of the Bill.^ 

Lala Ramsaran Das, 
of the Bill would do India, 
the Punjab had full hosiery cottage factories. 


section 
as 


Sir Josheph Bhore, intervening in the debate, explained fully the implications 
both of Bombay LancaHhire and Indo-Japanese agreements which formed the frame¬ 
work of the Bill, fie had little doubt that the agreement would go a great way to 
ccnvut a spirit of goodwill and friendliness between the two countries and both 
would be able to work out their national destiny. for the Indo-Japanese agree¬ 
ment he related the critical circumstances under winch they had to work to reach 
conehisiona. 


Rat Bahadur Jogadhh Prasad approved of Jndo-Japanese agreement but 
stressed the iieeessiiy of imposing compulsory obligation on Lancashire to purchase 
a fixed minimum quantity of Indian cotton. 


21»t. APRIL :—Syed Ilossain Imam continued his speech on the Tcx'ile Protec¬ 
tion Bill to-day. He wanted tlie handloo u weaver to lie given greater aid than pro¬ 
posed by the (Government. Sir N. Choksy supported the motion for eonsideration. 

Mr. Stewart, (Vimmeree Hecrelary, in a lirief speech replied to various points 
raised during tlie discussion. The motion for cons'deraiion was adopted. 

Though there were eleven amendments, only three wi're movid. In the first 
amendment regarding cotton twi«t and yarn and eoit>n si'wmg or darning thread, 
Mr. Hos'^am Imam suggested a uniform duty (J five per cent advalorem on counts 
above fiftys and five per cent or one-quarter annas per pound advalorem on 
counts of fiftys and below. Afier Mr. SU'wart’s retily the amendment was lost. 

Two more amendments, one by Rai Bahadur Ramsarandas and the other by 
Mr. Hossain Imam were withdrawn. Without any discussion at the third reading 
the Bill was passed. 

Mr. Mitchell, Industries Secretary, moved a lengthy resolution regarding the 
administration of roads which was already adopted in tho Assembly on the motion 
of Sir Frank Noyce afti'r a short discusbioii. The rcsoliuion was passed. The 
Rouse adjourned till the 26th. 

Official Bills 

26th. APRIL ;-“The Council of Brafe met after the Muhurram holidays to consider 
four bills passed by iho Assembly, namely, the Trades Di^^puti s Act Amending Bill, 
the Sugar Excise Bill, the Sugarcane Bill and the Maieh Excise Duty Bill. 

Sir ti^azli Hussain rtferred to the death of Sir Sankaran Nair, an ex-Member 
of the Couueil of Slate, and said that hts rise to the front rank of politics of India 
was proved by the fact that he was elected Pn’Sident of the Indian National Con- 
gresy. Bir Sankaran Nair had independeuce of outlook and believed in his own 
judgment. 

Bir David Devadoss, Mr. Hussain Imam, Mr. Raza Ali, and Mr. Narnyanswami 
Cheitiar. all joined in paying tribute to the outstanding personality of the late Bir 
Sankaran Nair. 

The President, associating himself with the remarks of others, said that Sir Sankaran 
Nair was a very straightforward and a masterly personal!ty and had sterling inde¬ 
pendence. He would communicate to his relatives the condolence of the House. 

Mr. Mitchell moved the consideration of the Trades Disputes Act Amending Bill, 
making the Act permanent. 

Mr. Hossain Imam complained that by bringing forward a measure for making 
the original Act permanent the Government had deprived the members of moving 
any amendment to the Act. 

Mr. Mitchell assured that it would be possible to bring an amending bill after 
some time. The Bill was passed. 

Sir Alan Parsons, moving the consideration of the Sugar Excise Duty Bill as 
passed in the Assembly, explained the underlying principles and emphasised that 
the Government is not taking one pie more on taxation than was needed, and 
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E ointed oat that the ex^'ise duty was within the limits of protection as recommended 
y the Tariff Board. 

After Sir Alan Parsons had replied the notice for consideration of the bill was 
passed. 

Several amendraenls were then moved by Rai Bahadur Mathura Prasad Melirotra 
which were (iiher withdrawn or defeated. 

An amendment Be<‘kinf^ to lower the duty from Bs. 1-5 to Be. 1. was lost by 25 
against 5 voles. 

On the third reading of the Bill Mr. Hossain Imam, Rai Bahadur Mchrotra, 
Rai Bahadur Lala Ramsarandas and Sir Fzli Hussain spoke. The Bill was then 
passed. 

Sir Fazli Hussain thereafti'r moved for consideration of the Sugarcane Bill. 

Bai Bahadur Lala Barnsaran Das opposed the Bill and Matiarajadhiraja Oar- 
bhanga pointed out the practical dithculties in the application of the Bill. 

Bm Bahadur Lala Jagadish Prasad and Bayed Mohammad Padshah supported 
the Bill. The House then adjourned. 

27th. APRIL .-—The budget session of the Council of State was concluded to-day. 
When the consideration of the Sug.arcane Bill was resumed Bai Bahadur Mathura 
Prasad complained that the Bill contained permissive clause for enabling the pro¬ 
vincial Govirnments to legislate for the fixation of the price of sugfircane according 
to local conditions whiiih might put some provinces at a di.sadvantage. The clauses 
wire put. before the House and were adopted. 

Bai Bahadur Lala Bamsarandas, Mr. Hossain Imam, and B li Bahadur Mathura 
Prasad Mehrotra opposed the Bill ou its third reading but it was, however, passed. 

Sir Alan Parsons, moving for consideration of the Match Excise Duty Bill, 
observed that revenue from this source was necessary to give assisiarice to Bengal, 
Bihar and Assam, the provinces which produced jute. 

Mr. Hussain Imam opined that this source of revenue ought to be left untapped 
till the proposed Federation comes into existence when more revenue will be required. 

The motion for consideration of the Bill being passed, the clauses were accepted 
and the Bill was passed. 

Mr. T. A. Stewart’s motion that the Ottawa Committee to enquire and report the 
risiilis of the Ottawa Agreement be consisted of Sardar Buta Singh. Messrs. S. C. 
Ohose Maiilik. Hossain Jmam, V, V. Kalikar, E. Miller, Bsiza Ah, Sir Alan Parsons, 
Mobammatl Pad.sah and the mover was postponed till the next sebbion of the Couo- 
cil. The House then adjourned sine die. 
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Budget Session—New Delhi—24th. January to 2l8t. April 1934 

The Budget Session of the Assembly opened at New Delhi on the 24th. January 
1934 with Sir Skcuimukham Chetty in the chair. Party seats were arranged on tne 
new basis. The important part of to-day’s business related to a Jong statcmeiit 
by Sir Harry Haig on the earthquake situation and a motion by Sir B. L. Mittcr, 
Leader of the House, expressing sympathy with the sufferers and appealing to tne 
Government, the princes and people of India for help to the Bufferers. 

Eaiitiiquakk Dirasteu 

Aeswering a short notice question of Balm Gaya Prasad Singh regarding the 
earthquake disaster, Sir Harry Haig said that outside three chief towns the deatn 
roll was estimated at 7(X) and thi!* Governor of Bihar hoped that the total deaths 
in the province would not exceed 4,000. As regards property no less than half or 
the brick houses had been nuJuccd to ruins in the affected towns, the (fovernnient 
buildings suffered heavily and in one town alone the Government 
at Ks. 30,00,000 were destroyed. The railways suffered the loss of 50,00,000 at 
Jamalpur alone. The local bodies and the district boards suffered heavy losses 
owing to the destruction of dispensaries, hospital and s(;hool buildings, roads and 
bridges. It was impossible at the present stage to give the total estimates of the 
losses to property of the public, the Governnn'nt or the railway and the local 
bodies. There had been considerable damage to the standing crops but a most 
serious situation had arisen owing to the faed that half of the sugar nulls had been 
put out of action. No less than 200,000 acres were under sugarcane which was 
the most profitable crop in the area. 

Bir Harry Haig paid a tribute to Bihar Government and the ofReials for the 
steps taken to meet the unprecedented calamity. Relief measures on an extensive 
scale were undertaken. The Tatas despatched a special train with iron sheets and 
foodstufls and the Commandcr-in-Ohief had given full help by lending army tents 
and giving the services of sappers and miners to remove the debris. A detachment 
of the East Yorkshire Regiment had also rendered valuable help. (Clothing was a 
great necessity and already 10,000 blankets had been sent. The B. N. W. Railway 
was making strenuous ellorts to restore communications. Doctors wert' sent every¬ 
where to render medit^al aid, tube-wcIlH were being sunk and wells were being dis- 
infectec. Bir Harry Haig hoped that the prompt and generous response to the 
Viceroy’s appeal would help further relief to the sufferers. His statement could 
give only an approximate estimate. The extent to which the Government of India 
might assist the Bihar Government financially could not be decided until the 
full extent of the damage was more accurately known. Btill less was it .possible to 
say what remission of the Government demand in the affected area would bo 
possible unless the extent of the damage to the agricultural land was known. This 
primarily was a question for the local Government who would undoubtedly give a 
more careful consideration. 

Assembly’s Sympathy with People of Bihar 

Immediately following Sir Harry Haig’s statement Sir B. L. Mittrr, Leader of 
the House, moved a resolution placing on record the Assembly’s deep sympathy 
with the people of the province of Bihar and Orissa and other areas in their dis¬ 
tress in consequence of the severe earthquake that has caused widespread suffering 

and distress in tha areas affected and requesting the President to convey their 
sympathy to the suflercrs. The resolution also expressed confidence that the 
Government as well as the Princes and people of India would do all it lies in 

their power to help alleviating the distress of the sufferers. Bir B. L. Mitter said 

that this was not a party question and he hoped that the efforts of the public 
authorities and private agencies would be co-ordinated with a view to avoid over¬ 
lapping and the maximum amount of relief would be available. 

12 
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Sir Ahdur Rahim, leader of the Independents, heartily endorsed the appeal made. 
The extent of the dama/^c had been eoJossaJ and whatever was necessary to rescue 
the people in the stricken areas should be a ^reat burden on the Governments, both 
provincial and central. Fortunalely, private enterprise and philanthropy was not 
lacking. But in planniiif!; out the restoration of towns care should be taken so 
that there mi^ht be no reeurrcaiee of such an unprecedented BulTerinfj; and houses 
be built of such material as would resist such shocks. 

Jl/r. Jadhav, on behalf of the Democratic party, was ^lad that the Government 
of Bihar welcomed Ihc cooperation of Con^rressmen in measures of alleviation. 

Sir Leslie Hudson, on behalf of the European ^roup and the entire European 
community in India, assured response both in money and kind. 

7he President associating; the Chair with the sentiments expressed referred to 
the ma^^nitude of the disaster even from meagre information and said that the 
response to the Viceroy’s appeal was already very encouraging. Besides expressing 
symjiathy by this resolution every memiicr of the House should show individual 
synijiathy by not merely subsiTibing himself but persuading his friends and mem¬ 
bers of the constituencies to do likewise. Shaumiikhara Ohetty promised to 

convey the resolution to the Governor of Bihar. 

Tw^o Bjli.r IntrodfcEd 

Sir Joseph Bhore introduced two hills, the first e.rtending the life of the existing 
Acts till the end of October fir the purpose of fostering and dereln))i>ig the steel 
industry and ihc trirc nail industry in British india and the second extending the 
Mlieat [Import Duty) Act till March 3l, J935. 

f^j:LECT COMMITTEIC ON TARIEF BiTJ. 

Sir Joseph Bhnrc next moved for a select comrnitloe on the Tariff Bill consisting 
of Mr. B, Das, Mr. S. 0. Sen, Mr. Mody, Dr. Zianddin, Mr. S. C. Mitra, Mr. B. 
r. Bagl.a, Mr. Barnsay Scott, Bhai Parmanand, Mr. WazihinJdin, Mr. Ghaznavi, 
Mr. JOeSonza, Sir Frank Noyce and the mover with instructions to report within 
a week. He said that the consideration which induced the House to pass the Safe- 
piarding of Industries Act last year was a necessary iustifieation for the measure 
before the House. The Industries concerned had to face an abnormal competition from 
Japan giicvously enhanced by a heavily depreciated currency. Afti'r the budget session 
last year th(! Government issued an elaborate questionnaire to all industries and 
various chambers of conimerci'S and as a result of thorough consideration by the 
Iari/r Board they came to the final conclusion that the industries required action 
under th(' Safeguarding Act. In short, this Bill represented the conclusionB then 
arrived. He quoted several illustrations to dispel any lingering doubts about the 
extent of the competition which the industries had to fare. While imports had been 
steadily increasing by leaps and bounds yi'ar after year the prices w'-re going down 
abnormally, but the Safeguarding Act could not be taken advantage of till October 
last whei, the trade convention ceased. The Bill was not intendi'd to give substan¬ 
tive protection to any industry but in fact it was a temporary shelter to help the 
industry against an abnormal competition. 

Sir Joseph Bhore illustrati'd the point that the Bill aimed merely at restoring the 
competitive condition existing in J9:?0-3l and said that in the year Japanese um¬ 
brellas (duly paid) were priced at Bs. 1-1-0 and in 1933 their price sank to 9 
annas. The specific duty of eight annas per umbrella W'ould restore the price to 
Bs. 1-1. Timbrel las imported in 1930-31 were 4,838, umbrellas in 1931-.32 were 14,908, 
in 19.12-33 2.)0,5rj7 and in the first half of 1933-.34 they had gone up to half a 
rnillion. Sir Joseph Bhore said that it would be easier to take action under the 
Safeguarding of Industries Act but when the Indo-Japanese negotiations opened the 
Japanese declared that the prospect of any agreement depended on whether India 
was prepared to afford the most-favoured nation treatment to Japan which meant 
that unless India wanted to have trade hostility with Japan and risk a rupture of 
of her eommereial relations the only alternative was to impose specific duties. Sir 
JoRCjih Bhore held that specific duties even otherwise were preferable to ad valorem 
for iwotecting home industries. Sir Joseph Bhore said that the Bill disappointed 
certain industries which wanted to secure substantial protection by the back door. 

It annoyed the importers whose business would bo affected and who would be 
trying to take up arms on behalf of the consumers. The select committee would 
examine the matter. In the meantime he claimed that the Bill held the balance 
fairly between the consumer and the producer (applause). 
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Mr. Maswood Ahmed moved the circulation of the Bill till the end of July. 

Mr. B, Das said that the Bill was lonj? overdue and criticised the commerce 
department for being slow in giving protection. He supported the motion for a 
select committee. 

Mr Lalchand Navalrai opposed circulation. Continuing, he said that protection 
should be given from the point of view of hclF)ing the industries and not for ad¬ 
justing tariir consequent on signing the Indo-Japanese agreement. 

Adjournment Motion Re. Capitation Award 

At 4 p. m. Mr. JIarhans Singh moved the adjournment of the House expressing 
disappointment on the capitation award. He criticised the delay 'in publishing the 
report after the signature and that too in a mutilated form and without the minutes 
of dissent in full of 8ir Shadilal and Rir S. M. Siilaiman. Were those two eminent 
Chief Justices of Indian High Courts so injudicious in their language that their 
observations could not be published ? India was greatly dissatisfied at the findings 
of the tribunal and the awaid made by his Majesty’s Government. According to 
the present first Lord of the British Treasury, who made his statement 20 years 
ago, nine-tenths of the army in India was an imperial charge. No less than 14 
times was the army in India taken out for impiTial purposes. Even when the 
Indian army was used along the Indian frontier its expenditure should be regarded 
as parr of the imperial defence, for the frontier of India w^as also the frontier of 
the empire and the army in India protected the British commercial interests in 
India. In the colonies and dominions they spent only one-fifth of their revenues 
on the army and if there was any ('xccss expenditure it was shared with the 
British Government. Why should not a similar consideration a])ply in the case of 
India. True, the Government of India fought well ou the question of capitation 
and the India Office, London, also fought for justice for India, but to no avail. 
Mr, PTarbans 8ingh eonfeuded that at least, half of the total exjienditure should be 
borne by his Majesty’s Government for presently the ratio of India's military 
expenditure to the general budget was the highest not only in the empire but in 
the world. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra did not agree with Mr. Tlarbans Singh that the Government of 
India had done Jicir best. Why should the tribunal be prevented from discussing 
the capacity of India to hear the expenditure and the proyiortion of the military 
expenditure should bear to the general liudget ? India would get only two crores 
under the aw^ard which is a fleabite in the huge exjumditurc. Moreover, the calcula- 
ticn was based on nine months’ training? whereas the Government of India had 
insisted on six months’ training. The British Goverument should not have been the 
judge in the mattiT for it was an interested party. 

Mr. Raynsatj Scott, speaking on behalf of the European group, congratulated the 
Government of India on their achievement and declared that the British Government 
had treated them fairly, but while he W'eleoiiied the award in so far as it related to 
present and future, he reminded Sir (Jeorge vSehuster that in his speech to the 
Assembly in BJ31 he had di'clared that his Majesty’s Government had agreed that 
whatevi r settlement w'as arrived at would be given a ndrospeetive efibet from March 
1920. The tribunal was not asked to deal wdtli the past. He maintained that pay¬ 
ment was due to India from March 21 and asked the Army Secretary to explain 
why this had not been done. 

Mr. Tottenham, Army Secretary, rejilying said that he was satisfied that the 
adjournment motion could not be a censure against the Government of India. The 
general effect of the award was that India would r<*ceivc roughly two crores annually 
and the matter before the house was whether that w'as an adequate contribution. 

Mr, Ahdur Rahim asked what would have India gained if India's claim was ac¬ 
cepted in full. 

Mr. Tottenham continuing assured Mr. Ilarbans Singh that the notes of Sir Shadi 
Lai and Sir S. M. Suleiman merely put elaborately the India Office case and they 
were not suppressed because they would have strengthened India’s ease for higher 
contribution. However, every argument used in the debate and used in the notes 
of the Indian members had been put before the tribunal and the Commander-in- 
Chief, who has had long experience of the War Office and of India and was in a 
position to see both sides of the case was of opinion that India’s success was due to 
the very able and cxeelleut way in wLich her case, was presented and argued before 
the tribunal. That was a matter for congratulation and not censure. 

Mr. Tottenham paid a tribute to the work of Mr. McLeod, military and financial 
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oI counsel and particularly acknowlcdp;ed the work of the officials of the 
I^^'^.Gffice who had so completely identified themselves with India knowing that 
if their argument succeeded they would be burdening the British tax payer. The 
Government of India was asked whether they were prepared to accept the majority 
findings of the tribunal and considering that the matter has been fought for ^ or 
70 years even before non-official opinion in India took any interest in the matter, 
they thought that no useful purpose would be served by higgling and they accepted 
the award. 

Mr. Tottenham said that the award was based on the ground of the readiness of 
the army in India for imperial purposes and that India was the training ground for 
active service such as did not exist elBcwhcrc in the Empire. These were formidable 
grounds but it was extremely difficult to attach a definite rupee value to them. 
Some members had suggested that the Indian army has been used 14 times abroad, 
but that covered 80 to 90 years. During the past 50 years the Indian army 
was used only seven times which meant once in seven years and at no time the 
cost was above one-half million pounds, Mr, Tottenham o])ined that they wore lucky 
to get an annual contribution of one-half million /'Opposition’s ironical laughter). 
In fact, when the Finance Member had. in December, ]9!)2, agreed to provide an 
opportunity for a debate in the rioiisc they did so fearing that the decision would be 
adverse and India might be asked to pay extra instead of receiving a contri¬ 
bution (Laughter). Finally, Mr. Tottenham promised to forward the debate to the 
India Office for his Majesty’s Government’s information. 

Sir Abdur Uah'im regretted this unsatisfactory way of discussing most vital ques¬ 
tion and urged the Government to place all the material including arguments of 
counsel before the tribunal and allot a special day. He asked wfficther any evolution 
had been made for the interests of the British and India and the rest of the empire 
ill this matter, India could not develop herself in any way with the incubus of the 
huge military exfienditure out of proportion to her needs, but kept on for the main¬ 
tenance of a huge army for imperial purposes. Why then should England not con¬ 
tribute a proper share ? However, even two crores was welcome in these hard days. 

Mr, B. Das recalled the adjournment debate in September 1952 initialed by him¬ 
self over the unsatisfactory t(;rm8 of reference of the Capitation Tribunal and was 
not surprised at its recommendations. Two crores of rupees’ award was an insult 
to India when compared with the cost of maintenance of the huge army for impe¬ 
rial purposes in India which Sir Shadilal described as the ‘eastern barracks of 
the empire’. There should have been an imperial conference to decade what India’s 
share in this imperial burden should be. Burma and Aden were to be separated. 
And was this army still to be kept at the ])resent strength ? Was this point placed 
before lh(' tribunal ? Britain being a party the matter must be placed before the 
League of Nations whereof India was aeclaitned as an original member. 

Mr. UaiKia Itjcr agreed with Sir Abdur Uahim that sufficient material had not 
been placed for proper consideration and yet they could not throw away two 
crores. 

Sir G(>ar<ji? Srhiistfr opined that India had gained Romething Bubstaniial by this 
award. Tlure were three matters before the tribunal. Firstly, capitation charge with 
the War Office ; secondly, Air Minister’s claim in rcpj>ect of the capitation charge 
and lastly fndia’s claim for a general contribution. C)n calculation it appeared that 
the first two figures set thi'niselves offi against each other and that w^as why there 
was no restroBjiective efleet given to this award. As for the claim for a general con¬ 
tribution, they might feel disappointed at the figure of two crores. The tribunal 
did not take account of the point whether troops maintained in India were more 
than what were required for India’s own purpose because that was a military issue 
and w'ould have meant disclosing secret plans. 

Capi. Lalchand advised the House to trust the Government of India in their 
cil’orts to defend India’s claim and accept the award gratefully. 

The motion was talked out and the Assembly adjourned. 

A NTI-ITNTOUCHABILITY BiLL 

25th. JANUARY This being a day for non-ofiicial bills the House took up 
further consideration of Mr. M. C. Rajah’s Auti-Uutouchability Bill. 

Pandit S. N. ScUf who had not fiuisbed his speech in the Simla session, resuming 
his argument onposed the bill. He also maintained that as the subject matter of the 
bill was Bub-judice before a Poona court, the bill should be ruled out in the same 
way as Mr. Patel did against the Public Safety Bill. The President asked the 
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speaker to read the plaint (which Pandit Sen did) to show how the matter was 
suhjiidiec : 

The President said the case was instituted after the introduction of the bill. 
He added it would be an impossible position for any legislature if bills could be 
held up because some one filed a case before a court of law and make the matter 
suhjudice to prevent a ciirtain measure from being passed. 

Pandit Sen thereupon raised another point taking his stand on sec. 84 of the 
(Toyernment of India Act. He said the Indian Legislature being subordinate to the 
British Parliament it could not pass a measure contravening unwritten laws. 

Baja Bahadur Krishnamachariar intervening helped to explain Pundit Sen’s 
point and said freedom of worship and conscience were inherent rights conferred 
on the people of (ircat Britain and Ireland under the Magna Charta and the 
»^^etition of Rights and recognized as an unwritten law. The Indian Legislature 
being subordinate to Parliament had no right to interfere and the present bill was 
ultra t'ires. 

The President ruled that the bill did not make inroads on the freedom of wor¬ 
ship or conscience and did not contravene the unwritten laws of the United 
Kingdom (Applause). 

l^roceeding, Pandit Sen criticised Mahatma Ctandhi and said Mahatma Gandhi had 
been boycotted for his unreligious movement in the United Provinces and 
Bengal. 

Several members interrupted that Mahatma Gandhi had not yet gone to the 
United Provinces and Bengal. 

Pandit Sen emphasised how Mahatma Gandhi evaded invitations from Pandits 
and the 8;ankaracharya for discussion. He pointed out that several Sanatanists were 
seriously injured at Jubbulpore and Palghat at meetings where so-called non-violent 
crowds were shouted down. The speaker maintained that Mahatma Gandhi was not 
a Hindu. Instead of openly admitting the failure of civil disobedience he found an 
excuse in the Harijan movement which was another Himalayan blunder. He con¬ 
tended that untou(‘hablefi, whatever their culture, could not come up to the standard 
of caste Hindus. He warned the Government against another mutiny and asked 
them to intervene by putting a stop to Mahatma Gandhi’s irreligious campaign. 

Mr, Jadhav occupied half an hour replying to criticisms against the measure. 
His remarks about certain aspects of untouchability provoked the wrath of Mr. 
Arnarnath Dutt and a few others. Mr. .ladhav maintained whatever the origin of 
untouchability the untouchables were entitled to bo treated as human beings. 

Baja Bahadur Krishnamarhari moving for circulation said it was agreed by 
Maliatrna Gandhi that b'gislation against untouchability would be passed in the first 
national Parliament and in the meantime no coercioi' would be used to remove it. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer asked if imssing of legislation meant coercion. 

Raja Bahadur Krishnaniachari replied that any legislation was coercion if it was 
against the conscience and religion of the pi'ople. Continuing, Raja Bahadur 
Krishnamachari regarded it as a tragedy that those who did not know Banskrit 
and could not understand Hindu law posed as its interpreters and wanted to amend 
it, leaving it to the British courts to apply it. On the authority of Mahatma 
Gandhi and the Government of India Raja Bahadur Krishnamachari maintained 
that this bill interfereil with religion. He took to task those persons who had no 
occupation, posted as reformerB and went about the country, wasting their own 
time and others^ money and thnrstiiig their non-religious bdief on others. He 
particularly criticised Mahatma Gandhi who, he said, was changing his views from 
lime to time, trying to justify all those views, ruining careers of thousands of 
youngmen and now depriving foolish people their money. His epithet of ‘Harijan’ 
for untouchables was widely resented by the untouchables themselves and one 
Srinivasan had stated so in a Madras paper. 

Concluding Raja Bahadur Krishnamachari said revolutionary changes had 
occurred in the social life of India during the last ,30 years and many more were 
expected in the next 15 years. Why then impose them by force and thereby lose a 
good chance of uniting all together and obtaining the goal ? 

Signing of Indo-jap Treaty in London 
The adjournment motion regarding the signing of the Indo-.Tap treaty was taken 
up. Mr. B. Das referred to the fact that when it was decided to have the Conference 
in India it was acclaimed as giving a new status to India. Now, however, it 
was proposed that the Indian delegates were not to initial the treaty in India and 
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the formal Bignature Bhoujd take place in London. This treaty was merely a domes- 
tic matter concerning: India and Japan and Mr. Das asked what objection could the 
Foreign Office in London take thereto. The treaty itself as published was good and 
Sir Joseph Bhorc and other delegates deserved congratulation. He was glad that the 
Government had not been side-tracked by Bombay millowners. But, be asked, did the 
Government of India ask the British Government to confer on them plenipotentiary 
powers in (his respect so that the formality of signing bo also done in India. If not, 
why not ? India had signed the Treaty of Versailles as a separate entity and, also, 
Locarno and Kellog Pacts. Now the Indian delegates to the Universal Postal Con¬ 
gress would sign at Cairo. Why should not the same right given in the case of 
this purely commcreial convention with Japan when India is supposed to enjoy a 
fiscal autonomy convention and when Britain’s foreign relations were not disturbed 
thereby. 

Mr. S, C. Mitra said that no international obligation of the British Government 
was violated by the agreement and basing the claim on India’s signing of Versailles 
Treaty and the Disarmament Convention, the speaker pleaded for signing the treaty 
in India. He hoped Government would not stand on formalities and would pay 
heed to the national sentiment and self-respect. Mr. Mitra thought Mr. B. Das had 
rendered a national service by bringing this matter before the House. 

Sir Joseph Bhorc, replying, emphasised the eonstitutional position of India and 
said the only exception he knew of was the Versailles Tniaty. 

8ir Josenh Bhorc continued : Tndia is not an international unit and had never 
been treated as an indepf iulent unit of the Commonwealth. If my friend’s sugges¬ 
tion is that the constitution lie changed, it is a perfectly logical position, but so long 
as the constitution stands we cannot get away from the consequences of that cons¬ 
titution.’ iSir Joseph Bhorc dis8cc(<>d th(* motion and said that as ri garde its charge that 
the signing of the treaty of London would reduce the constitutional status of India, 
at present it was impossible for the Government of India to enter into a treaty and 
whether the treaty was signed in London or India that constitutional position would 
remain unaltered. 

As regards the integrity of the Fiscal Autonomy Convention. Sir Joseph Bhorc 
said then' was not a vestige of truth in the suggestion that Whilehnll influenced 
them. H(‘ remarked : “The conclusions embodied in the treaty were ours and ours 
alone (apyilause) arrived .at by the Government of India, as being in their judgment 
in the best interest of this country. The treaty will be signed in London between 
repn’sentatives of his Majesty’s Government and the Government of Japan, but the 
signing of this treaty w'ill not alter by one jot or tittle the substance of the agreement. 
(Hear, hear.) The Goverumont of India claim that the fiscal autonomy convention 
was honoured in the spirit and the letter. Mr. Das is straiiung after the 
shadow when w'e already have the Bubstanee in our hand’’. Sir Josf'ph Bhorc took 
the opportunity of yjublicly acknowledging that during the whole course of the 
negotiations thc'y were fully assured of the help and sujiporl. of bis Majesty’s 
Government and that fact was a matter of utmost value and importarmi'. (Applause). 

t’onehiding Sir Jusejih Bhorc said: ‘For the first time in our history we have 
through our own repreBcntalivcs, on our own soil, entered into an agreement 
with the n'preseiitativcs of a foreign country. Thai marks a di'llnite epoch in our 
history and I would ask this House whether it is for that that they move this 
motion in order to censure the Government. (Applause). He asked Mr. Das 
to withdraw the motion. 

Mr. B. Das said his speech was raisunderstood. Ho did not say the Government 
of India did not act rightly but wanted them to ask the British Government to 
confer plenipotentiary powers on three Indian delegates to sign the treaty. 

Mr. Das then withdrew the motion. The House at this stage adjourned. 

The Tariff Bill 

26ih. JANUAR’V’ .-—Discussion was resumed to-day on the motion for a select 
committee on the Tariff Bill. Supporting the select committee motion Mr. Jadhav 
read out several telegrams from the Ogale Glass Works urging protection against 
Japanese inroads into the Indian market. 

While warmly supporting the Select Committee motion. Mr. Mody 
deprected the Commerce Member attaching too much importance to the most¬ 
favoured-nation clause which nowadays had been looked upon by several countries 
most unfavourably. In his opinion the most-favoured treatment was not sacrosanct 
in commercial treaties as used to bo a few years ago. 
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Referring to the consumers, the speaker maintained that they had no right to 
clamour against the measure as inaction at the present juncture would mean India 
to be perpetually an exporter of raw materials, always looking for foreign countries 
to send manufactured goods. 

Mr. Ghuznavi vigorously expounded the view-point of consumers and characterised 
the bill as amazing as it surely was not in the interest of the masses and neither 
in the interest of the minor industries, particularly the hosiery industry. He critici¬ 
sed the Commerce Member who did not care to quote the figures of import 
before 1931-32. He maintained that the reduction of prices of imported 
articles was not duo to the Japanese yen but to the world-wide depression. He 
reminded Government of the intense Congress boycott movement during 1931-32. 
Naturally import were considerably less that year. lie had the figures for certain 
articles the imports of which fell 60 per cent, and now thanks to the effective 
measures taken by the Government normal conditions had been restored with an 
outlook for increased trade. Showing samples of undervests Mr. Ghnznavi remarked 
that it cost 10 ss. per dozen and now the duty imposed was Rs. 1-8 so that it 
could not be sold for less than Ks. 2-2. He asked, was it in the interest of the 
consumers ? In the name of a handful of industries— 

Mr. Ramsay Scott challenged that ho could supply any amount at Rs. 1-4 
a dozen. 

Mr, Ghaznavi retorted—‘You yourself had admitted you could produce only 23 
per cent. How can you supply the whole requirements ? 

Sir Joseph Bhore—It is an under-estimate. 

Proceeding, Mr. Ghuznavi quoted several other industries like pottery, umbrellas 
etc., and emphasized that there was no justification to impose such a heavy duty of 
250 per cent, on the mere excuse of depreciation of the Japanese yen. They could 
not infuse efii(*iency in incfiicicnt industries by mere protection. 

Continuing, the speaker said that there was no umbrella industry in India. Then 
why a specific duty of 8 as. was levied so that the prices of even toy umbrellas 
costing three or four annas had increased enormously. He warned the Commerce 
Member that b} this mcaHiirc he was simply goading them to follow Mahatma 
Gandhi to wear only loin cloth and take sun-bath and rain-bath. (Laughter). 

Concluding Mr. Ghuznavi felt that neither Indian industry nor imports will thrive 
while the measure was definitely against the interests of the masses. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer described Mr. Ghuznavi’s speech as in the interest of the Japanese 
masses and against the Indian masses. Why should the champion of the Japanese 
masses add to the severity of the unemployment proLlem iu India. Re (the speaker) 
would rather sec 30,000 starve in Japan than 300 in India. 

Sir Abdur Rahim did not object to the bill being taken to the select committee 
but wanted members of the committee to understand its complicated nature and 
the economic and political issues involved. Government might get the bill or any 
measure passed here. But responsibility would rest solely on an executive irrespon¬ 
sible to the House. The question was whether the industries to which the bill 
intended to afford protection were capable of establishing themselves at an early 
date and benefitting the country as a whole. He asked how many companies which 
were affected now had proved their case for protection. Had they shown their 
dividends ? If so, before whom ? 

Sir Joseph Bhore informed that the Tariff Board's President and the Director- 
general of Commercial intelligence conducted the investigation of figures relative 
to imports of the articles in question and the questionnaire was issued to every 
industry and every chamber of commerce. 

Sir Abdur Rahim remarked that mere questionnaires were not enough. Have the 
facts been tested ? Have the interests of the consumers been taken into considera¬ 
tion ? If the price level of manufactured articles was raised what was the price 
level of agricultural produce? JIs there not greater need to protect the agricul¬ 
turists ? ‘I do want industrialisation in India, But by this protection or subsidy 
industries must have a fair chance to establish themselves. Otherwise, where is the 
need for entering into this economic war against Japan ? If by the bill only a few 
industrialists alone are to benefit and not the people as a whole then I obfect. We 
are prepared to protect our own industries and benefit our own countrymen. 
Whether it affects Japan or Italy or any other country is no concern of ours.’ 

Mr. Joshi asked why the facts reviewed by the President of the Tariff Board 
and the Director General of Commercial Intelligence were not placed before the 
Assembly ? Was it not a duty of the Government of India to have informed the 
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public of the facts ? Why should Government be afraid of publicity and how was 
the country to judp;c the justification for such measures of protection ? It appeared 
to him that the House trusted the Commerce Member too much. (Laupjhter). 

Mr. S. C. Mitra said there was perfect apjreeraent on the principle of the bill. 
It was the duty of the Select Committee to see that the consumer was not unduly 
penalized. Ho complained against the Select Committee being hustled. Mr. Mitra’s 
complaint against the committee being hustled was taken up by others including 
Raja Bahadur Krishnamacbiiri with the result that on the President’s sugpstion 
Mr. Azhar Ali’s motion for a committee to report not later than Feb. 5 was adopted. 

/SVr Joseph Shore wanted the House against accepting the circulation motion of 
Mr. Maswood Ahmed as it would render protection illusory and nugatory for a 
long time. He maintained that the bill was intended to help people and not a few 
industrialists only, because, for instance, hosiery, soap and sugarcandy were largely 
cottage industries. This bill had the same object as the iSafeguarding of Industries 
Act passed by the Houso about a year ago. The suggestion that it was intended 
to help the industrialists of Britain was fantastic. 

Referring to Mr. Ghuznavi’s and Sir Abdur Rahim’s charge that nothing had been 
done to raise agricultural prices, Sir Joseph Bliore referred firstly to the Wheat 
Import Duty Act the eflect of which had been to arrest the fall in prices ; secondly 
the Jndo-Japancse Agreement by which one-third India’s cotton crop would be sold 
and thirdly the Ottawa Agreement under which enormous increases were recorded 
in the exports of rice and linseed. 

Concluding, Sir Joseph Bhore promised to place hdore the Select Gonunittee all 
relevant facts so that when the bill emerged it would be a fair and leasonablc 
measure and the scales would be held evenly between all the iiitcrcBts in the country. 

Mr. Masjvood Ahmed withdrew his circulation motion. The motion for a Select 
Committee which would report by Feb. 5 was carried. 

At the Presidents suggestion. Sir Josi'ph Bhore promised lo supply a memoran¬ 
dum explaining the existing level of duty and the proposed changes against each 
item along with the (Select Committee’s report. 

Imi’erial Bank Bill 

Sir George Schuster next moved for consideration of the Imperial Bank Bill as 
reported by Joint Select Committee of both Houses. He said it was in fact a conse¬ 
quential measure based mainly on the proposals of the R^'serve Ihink Bill and as 
such he hoped none of the provisions would be controversial. He hoped the House 
would pass the measure. 

Dr. Ziauddin moved an amendment that the bill be recommitted to the same 
Joint Select Committee. He criticised the exhorbitant discount rates of the imperial 
Bank and thought that the statutory provision for giving 12 p(>r cent dividend to 
the share-holders while the rate of interest was only three or three and half per cent 
was just'fied. Jle emphasised that a second bank by statubesides the Reeerve 
Bank, was unnecessary. 

The Assembly then adjourned till the 20th. 

Sea Customs Act Amendment Bill 

29lh. JANUARY: — Sir Oeof'fje Schuster introduced the bill to-day to amend the Sea 
Customs Act, 1878 . Under Sec. 42 of the Act a drawback of seven-eights of the 
customs duty paid on goods on imporation is repayable at the re-export of goods 
subject to certain conditions. The provision was ^originally intended to apply to 
merchandise imported for sale in order that the goods remaining unsold in this 
country might be scut for disposal in other markets without the handicap of a tax. 

In practice, however, this concession was allowed even in respect of goods which 
passed into use after import in violafion of the ordinary accepted principle that 
customs duty is a tax on consumption. In many cases like cars and cinematograph 
films goods spend much or most of their useful life in this country within the 
period allowed before re-exportation under the claim for drawback. The Govern¬ 
ment of India have long felt that to grant a drawback on used goods was wrong in 
principle and they decided that the payment of such drawback be discontinued 
except in special cases to be prescribed by rules. The present bill is meant to give 
effect to this decision. This has become pressing as a result of certain circumstances 
DOW arisen, namely increasing inducement now afforded by the considerable 
enhencement in the rates oi customs duty in recent years and the demand for 
prohibition of drawback on exposed cinema fims on their re-exportation. 
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IMPERIAL BANK BILL DEBATE 

Rules Under Sea Customs Act 

Sir George Schuster moved for the election of six members who along with twO 
Government nominees would constitute a committee for the purpose of cal/mg fOT 
and considerinp; reports regarding the working of rules made by the Central Board 
of Revenue under sec. 195-A of the Sea Customs Act and as to the effect upon 
agricultural and small industrial users of fuel oil of the duties imposed by the 
Tariff Bill passed during the last session. Rir George Schuster said the motion 
was in accordance with the promise he had made during the last session. 

Mr. James on behalf of the European group said every tariff or finance bill 
passed by the House must affect some interest or other and it would bo a dange¬ 
rous precedent to elect a committee to watch the operation of the Act. He also 
reminded the House that the standing committee on Industries and Labour elected 
by the House already existed. 

iSir George Schuster replying said the point should have been made when he 
originally offered to set up such a committee. The present constitution was such 
that the Government wished to show that it w'as responsive and they were working 
experimentally to some extent. He agreed that such experiments should not be 
regarded as creating unalterable precedents. The motion was passed. 

iMrERTAL Bank Bill 

The House then took up further consideration of the Imperial Bank Bill. 

Mr. Vidyasagar Pandya said f^ir George Schuster had characterised this bill 
as a consequential measure hut in the speaker's opinion this was not so. It was 
another white elephant tied to the tail of the white elephant of the R(?serve Bank. 
Proceeding, Mr. Pandya criticised the bill in all its aspects. He said that while 
there were^ certain improvements, they had been pushed to the background owing 
to the objectionable provisions wdiich were still kept prominent. The most objec¬ 
tionable provision was the system of proxies. lie lengthily dilated on the tardy 
manner in which the Indianisation of the Imperial Bank w'as proceeding. He also 
objected to the differential treatment afforded to European against Indian institu¬ 
tions. Concluding, the sj)eaker pleaded for a liberal interpretation of the R(iserve 
Bank so that the work of the Reserve Bank might be rendered smooth and successful. 

Afr, Azhar ALi supported Dr. Ziauddin’s amendment that no statutory privilege 
be given to the bank unless and until it had agreed to advance money on tho 
security of immovable property. 

Air. Thainpan on the other hand did not think that long-term credit on lands 
was a sound proposition. While supporting the motion for consideration he hoped 
Bulhcient pressure would be brought to bear upon the directors of the Imperial 
Bank to see that proper investments w’cre made in tho country to foster its 
economic well-being. 

Mr. Lakiri Chaudhury warned the Government against alienating the sympathy 
of landlords and thereby inviting communism and revolution in the country. Short¬ 
term loaiH, he said, was a legitimate claim of tho landlords and tenants who 
formed the backbone of the country and per cent, of tho population of India. 

If tliis was not granted, a statutory bank like the Imperial flank was unfit to exist 
in the country. 

J/r. Bhupat Shigh emphasised that it w'as the duty of the Government to keep 
an eagle eye on the Imperial Bank’s activities and to ascertain that the bank: was 
not carrying on business in the interests of England as opposed to those of India. 

Dr. Dalal^ opposing Dr. Ziauddin’s motion, opined that the Imperial Bank 
though constituted under statute was a private institution and tho directors and 
Governors were exclusively responsible to the shareholders. Therefore the question 
of recruitment was a concern of the bank and was not under tho control of the 
Government. Dr. Dalai proceeding said it was a matter of satisfaction that the Imperial 
Bank was sympathetic towards Indian aspirations. During the period 1921 to ]9d3 only 
41 Europeans were recruited while 243 Indians had been taken on tho supervising 
Btafl. 

Sir George Schuster said that the point of view of landowners as expressed in 
the debate was quite reasonable, and announced that the Government of India 
would bo prepared to give sympathetic consideration to any sound scheme put up 
by provincial Governments for establishment of a land mortgage bank (applause) 
and that he would introduce this session a small bill at the instance of Madras 
Government, who were anxious that the securities of a particular cooperative land 
13 
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morlpja^^o bank bo treated as tnistco sccnritics. So far as the Imperial Bank was 
concenied, the Crovornment, the House and the country were interested in sccinfi; 
that the bank, which would bo the ap:cnt of the Reserve Bank, was run on sound 
lines. A bank which dealt with the depositor’s money could not be asked to do 
unsound busincsB. The Imperial Bank was only loo anxious to earn profits for 
its shareholders, and if the bank was not willinp; to do the busincsB of pjivinp; 
lonj; term loans on immovable property, that showed that the bank considered that 
it was not business. The Government of India allowed certain balances with the 
Imperial Bank, but (heso had been calculated barely to compensate the bank for its 
services to the Ciovernrnent. 

Dr. Ziauddin's amendment was rejected. The House took the bill into considera¬ 
tion and started examination clause by clause. Herics of amendments moved by 
Dr. Ziaiiddin were rejeded except one which the Government accepted, namely, 
one proposinp: that the two directors nominated by the Governor-General to the 
central board shall not be officers of (Tovernment. Fourteen clauses were adopted 
and clause 15 was under discussion when the House adjourned. 

A. B. Railway Passengers Grienancer 

30ih. JANUARY Non-official resolutions iucliidinj:; two relating to unemploy¬ 
ment fip:ured on the order paper today. 

Mr. G. R. Roy moved that immediate and adequate steps be taken by the Rail¬ 
way Board to redress various LTif^vanccs of the j!:<meral travellin/^ public and parti¬ 
cularly of the public travellin^i; by the Assam Benpd Railway. He narrated his 
personal experience of the inconvenience caused by low ])latforms, by stations beinp: 
away from the road and deaths or injuries caused by people havin'; to use bridft’cs 
and footpaths and mcaiticmcd how the upper class waitine,- rooms were ne^;lectcd. 

Mr. Jlanalotf, ofiicial member from Assam, who had travelled by the Afisarn- 
Bcn^^al Railway for 55 years, thouf;ht the ^e:rievanccfl of Mr. Roy should really be put 
before the local advisory committee. He hoped Mr. Roy would withdraw his reso¬ 
lution if Government undertook to forward the debate to the Agent. 

Mr. Laliiri Chmidhtiry supported the resolution and said the greatest inconveni¬ 
ence was that no return tickets were issued on the Assam Bengal Railway. 

Mr. Amarjiaih Duit thought the best solution {was to nominate Assembly members 
to the local advisory committees which would obviate the necessity of their raising 
dcl)ates in the Assembly. 

/Sir Josc])h BJiorc r('])lying expressed sympathy w’ith Mr. Rov especially for the 
inconvcnicn(;e caused by the low-Icvcl ])latforin8 (Laughter) and for tin' fear caused 
to him by the king of the jnngl(5 waiting for Mr. Roy. JR' cxj^cssed willingness 
to forward the debate to the Agent and wlien the Agent’s report came to consider 
what could be done further. He hope the membci would withdraw' his resolution. 

Mr. Roy said he did not want the resolution to be passed because he wanted 
cheap imtoricty but he wanted an assurance that the grievances would 
be remedied. lie said he had already seen the Agent and the D. T. b. and raised 

the matter in the local Assam Gouncil but there was no remedy. Tl is all a case of 

coming and going and referring and nothing’ (Laughter). Where else can I go to 
ventilate my grievances ? 

T7acc,s—We will vote you, don’t withdraw'. 

Mr. Roy thereupon changed his mind and the President put the resolution to 
vote. The (lovernmcnt opposed but the re ulutioii was carried amidst cheers without 
division. 

WoRKERR Unemployment 

Mr. N. M. JosJfi then moved a resolution urging immediate steps to protect workers 
of the country against unemployment and rt^duction of wages. He emphasised 
that the number of dependents had been increasing while employment was 
diminishing year after year. Workers at ports did not get work for ten or twelve 

days every month and at the same time wages had been reduced by 30 to 40 per 

cent, and in certain eases even more. Ho attributed these miseries to the reduction 
of wages and unemployment to the capitalist system based upon competition. There 
was the example of Bovict Russia where this problem had been most successfully 
dealt with and there were also the schemes worked out by Signor Mussolini, Herr 
Hitler and President Roosevelt. Having followed these countries he would suggest 
that under the new constitution they should lay down a fundamental right that the 
worker shall have the right to live. Government should immediately give effect to 
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the recommetulation of Sir Arthur Salter for a proper economic survey and 
trial planning;. Doalin^; with the currency question the speaker said ho woula 
advocate even inflation. x, • r 

Continuing Mr. Joshi said the present conditions were similar to those in times 
of famine and quoted the Wliitley Commission’s report in support of his sujT^^estion 
that Government should undertakf! bijL»: works like new niilways, canals etc. Ho 
aflirmcd that the unemployed in India were entirely maintained by the cmployeu 
workers so that the responsibility of the latter increased. He pointed out that 

America and other countries despite the depression did not try to reduce the wa^^es. 

ISo also ho would request the (Jovernment of India at least to make a thoroufjjh 
enquiry before wa'^es were reduced in any industry. In this connection he parti¬ 
cularly impresRcd that Govt'rnmcnt oujj;ht to sei* that protected industries shared a 
proper portion of their profits due to protection with their workers. Ho warned 
that the policy of hesitancy would not do and Government must take a bold step 
forward and eive efrect to the Royal (tommission’s recommendations. 

il^r. J). Das ff lt that Japan, America and other countries were rationaliBin|!; 

their industries and thon<;h they were l.iced with delicits thi'y were able to cope with 
the situation. In India the question was difhrent. He conqilainid that Government 
delayed the making: of an economic survey of India. Mr. Has emphasised that the 
sovereic;!! nations of the world were at pn'sent. siiflinin^ from a}.i^reBHive nationalism 
and they ceased to look in terms of internationalism. Under such conditions India 
bein^ a subject country sullered the most. H/*. did not a;.;ree with Mr. Joshi s 
advocacy of th(’ Whitley rc'port. In his opinion India had out;j::rown its recommen¬ 
dations and he r ])roblem was more acute and refjuired dilferent handlirif^. 

/Sir Gaorife iScftitslcr said the real problem 'was not so much industrial iineniploy- 
merit as Mr. Joshi’s motion referred as lack of purchasinc; power of the masses 
as a whole. Mr. Joshi’s premises were all incorrect and his sjieech luerely 
emphasised the m'cd of change in the method of collection and presentation of 
statistics. The Finance Member quoted the tiirures of production in the textile and 
steel industrii's in India compared to the United ICin/j^dom, America, hranee and 
Japan during; the last six years and aflirmcd the inereasc of production in India 
was the p^niatcst. He repialiHl that even if production was not prolitable the actual 
scale of production for various reasons was incrcasinc;. Siiy:ar manufacture iu India 
had onormoiiKly increased in the last lew' years. 

Uroceedinf^, Sir Gi-or^re SchnstiT referred to th/' economic survey now in pro^'rcss 
and hoped it Mould lead to a better orfj:ani/at,ion of statistics and ])rodnction, 
information of which would lx* instructive to the publi<\ Hclbilion had beem su^ljjcs- 
ted, so also other solutions. iUit the I'’inam*c Member opiind tliere was no rua^ic 
remedy for the priisent trouliU'. If they examined the jiosition in any country 
whether with deflation or inflation and di'prociated eurreiieics the ])OHition was very 
much the same as in India. The (fovernnuait of Imlia had been trying their best 
M'ithin the limits of sound {inanc(\ They had restored credit. 1 hey eqnld eonteniplato 
on a borroM’ine ])r''^'raninie. Ihit tin* difhculty was that sound tuiHiH'ial schenu's M’ero 
not available. What was the use of biiildin- railways or other works if in the end they 
were not productive* ? If they borroweal money iiiul piled up imbbc debt without 

increasin/j^ revamuc then the ii'sult vv'ould be that, the tax payer of to-nioirow m'OuuI 

have to pay. Moreover, if any unfoicseen disaster like the Uihar earthquake came how 
could they face the sitnalion ? 

Sir George Schuster observed : ‘Now our credit is there and our Moiys and 
means position iso strong that we shall not have any difliciilty in providing mom'y 
at niftsonable terms in order to help the p(’oplc of llihar’. ((llieers). In fact, this 
]icriod was very instrnetive iu thii eeoiiomic life of the country. Perhaps 

after 20 years M'hen the situation was looked back the verdict would not be 

condemnatory or critical. Sir George Schuster assured that the Government had 
not been idle. They must have patience and work hard and not rush to cpiack 
remedies suggested by soni (3 publicmeii. Government members here had not the 
time to think out a solution of the problems as a good d('al of their time was spent 
in the Assembly. If they had more time they might think out better. Sir George 
Schuster promised serious consideration of all the suggestions. 

Air. James welcomed the debate if only for the valuable announcement of Sir 
George Schuster that the credit and resources of India were equal to providing at 
reasonable rates of interest delinite capital assistance to the devastated areas in 
Bihar. Mr. James rc'ferred to the proceedings of the World Economic Conference 
in which directly remunerative works like irrigation, draingo, electrification, long 
distance telephone, drinking water, road and bridges constructions were advocated 
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as providinf^ employment and indirectly remunerative works like railway construc¬ 
tion and lonp: distance road routes were advocated. He was plad to find railway 
administration with a new capital pro^rramme and hoped provincial Governments 
would undertake public works of the kind enumerated above and that the central 
Government’s offer of help for road construction would be taken advantage of by the 
local Governments. 

Mr. James pleaded that really the urgent problem of India was to follow the 
advice of Sir Arthur Salter to set up an economic advisory council and plan for 
economic development. This lack of economic planning was responsible for Bombay’s 
plight to-day and ho forecasted that an industry which had recently grown under 
protection would meet similar financial losses for lack of economic planning. Japan 
was to-day nowcrful because she had for two generations deliberately, carefully and 
ruthlessly planned its whole economic life and behind that plan it had placed the 
whole resources of its Government. The Government must realize their responsibility 
in the matter and act without delay. 

The debate had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

Imperial Bank Bill Passed 

3Ul. JANUARY :—The Assembly passed the Imperial Bank Bill to-day. When the 
discussion of the Bill was resumed, Mr. Thaniixin moved an amendment to clause 
15 that loans, if any, adv^anced by the Imperial Bank to Indian Rtates should be 
only on the guarantee of the (fovt-rnor-General-in-Council as most of the ytates now 
were financially in a bad condition. 

Mr Vidynr<agar Pandya^ opposing the motion, observed that the guarantee of 
Ge/ernor-General-in-Council meant the British Indian ratepayers’ money and why 
should it be held as guarantee against loans to the States. The amendment W'as lost. 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ghoivdhury moved the amendment seeking to incorporate that 
the Imperial Bank should advance long term loans to landed classes on security of 
immovable property. 

Sardar Q. N. Mazuindar gave hearty support to the amendment. 

Raja Bahadur Krishnamacltariar remarked that the landlords were a peculiar 
class of people in chronic want of money and inclined to borrow to any extent 
if loan is available and would never care to pay back. 

Sir Ahdur Jlahirn wanted a definite and unconditional assurance from the 
Government that they would establish Land Mortgage Banks all over India. 

Mr. Jadhava asked the landlords to be self-reliant and establish such banks 
themselves. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra did not understand why the Government should oppose the 
amendment as it was merely a permissive provision authorising the Imperial Bank 
to advance loans to landlords at the discretion of the directors on security of 
lauded property. 

Beplying, Sir Qcorgo Schu.^tcr sympathised with the object of the amendment 
but slated that the policy of advancing loans on security of immovable property 
was inconsistent with the business of the Imperial Bank. As for the landlords who 
arc in financially sound position with unencumbered landed property, would find no 
difficulty to obtain any temporary accommodation they might recpiiro from the 
Imperial Bank. He recognised that the landlords were put to a difficult position 
due to the fall in prices of the agricultural commodities and needed special facilities. 
But such facilities could be rendered by the Land Mortgage Banks aloue, which 
should be started and initiated by the Provincial Governments. 

The amendment was lost. Other amendments moved being lost all clausee of 
the Bill were adopted. Sir George Schuster mowed that the Bill as amended be passed. 
Dr. /jiauddin Ahmed. Mr. Vidyasagar Pandya and Mr. B. Das made speeches 
congratulating the Finance Member. The Bill was then passed. 

Indian States’ Protection Bill 

Sir Harry Jlaig moved that the Indian States' Protection Bill bo referred to 
a Select Committee, consisting of Sir Abdur Rahim, Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer, Sirdar 
Bohan Singh, Mr. K. O. Ncogy, Sardar Sant Singh, Sardar G. N. Majumdar, Mr. N. 
N. Anklesaria, Mr, B. Sitarama Raju, Mr. F. E. James, Mr. N. M. Dumasia, 
Captain Sher Mohammad, Rai Bahadur S. C. Mukherjee, Mr. B. J. Glancy, the 
Political Secretary and the mover. 

The Home Member made a long speech and recapitulated the objects and reasons 
of the Bill and stated how an interesting opinion had been received on the Bill on 
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its circulation. There had been opinions opposing; the Bill and there had been 
opinions supportinp; the Bill. But on the whole the principle of the Bill had been 
accepted. Continuinp;, the Home Member said the object of the Bill was to prevent 
unconstilutional agitation against the administration of Indian States directed from 
British India. F'or achieving this end it was proposed to provide a penal clause 
for dealing with couspiracieB against the Princes, to incorporate certain preventive 
provisions to stop illegitimate criticism in the press as would bring the States into 
hatred, to give certain powers to District Magistrates and to prevent the organisa¬ 
tion of bodies and men from developing unconstitutional agitation against the 
btates. In the debates that followed on the Bill during the Bimla Bession criticisms 
were directed against the administration in the Btates but the House had to reconcile 
♦ he principle ot autocracy that prevails in the Btates. 

Mr. Sitaramaroju led the opposition to the Bill. He dealt with the constitu¬ 
tional aspect of the question, and demanded that before they tried to protect States 
against unconstitutional agitation, the House must have a precise definition of 
the constitutional position of Btates, which varied from those which claimed 
descent from the Bun and the Moon to those descended from the revenue inspectors 
of John Company. He maintained that they were not protected States, as that would 
imply absolute intianal sovereignty, which they did not enjoy. The speaker found 
no constitutional parallel to the position of the States, which were no more than be¬ 
jewelled and bedecked beguniB in the Impelial harem. (Laughter). He quoted from 
the opinion of .Tustice Niamuttallah of the Allahabad High Court,that States’ subjects 
had ho other place except Ikitish India to venlilatci their grievances. 

Mr. Baju observed (hat the rule in Indian States w'as not despotic or autocratic, 
but irresponsible. Despotic rule had the correetivc of public opinion, but the Para¬ 
mount Power had done the greatest jnjury by destroying that corrective, through the 
support of the Army maintained by the British Indian tax-payer. Mr. Raju sympa¬ 
thising with States’ subiects, said that British subjecis wore in no better position, as 
they did not enjoy frmlom of expression or association. He added ; “Let the States’ 
jieople understand that we cannot fight their battles. Justice and freedom we cannot 
secure for thorn either in Srinagar, Hyderabad, Ahvar or Kampiir. But wc do 
realise that their destiny is linked with ours, and justice and freedom from oppres¬ 
sion, (Jod willing, can be secured in Delhi, but Delhi is still f.ar ofl'.” 

Sir Alahofticd Yakub said that a great deal of blackmailing and extortion of 
money by newspapers from the Princes in India w'as going on. Many iicwspaperB 
in British India lived cntircily on blakmail. Some measure should be taken to stop 
this extortion. But how could a real remedy be found if the Princes would go on 
inviting editors of papers, feeding them sumptuously and giving them a thick packet 
of currency notes ? The (Jovernment of India must ask the Ilulers to stop this 
practice. Ihe speaker was agminst Federation, but now that it was coming, it was 
desirable that the units should be given protection. At the same time, he wished to 
know h( w the previous Act had failed to meet the requirements of the situation. He 
certainly thought the Bill was too wide, as it made no diflbrence between State and a 
State. Of (he .502 States, 454 w^cre less than a thousand square mile in area, 452 
Statc.s had less than a million poi>nlation each, and 374 States had less than a lakh 
of rupees annual reveinie. Surely, (hey did not w’ish to Btultify themselves by giving 
prot(^tiou to even petty Principalities. He hoped the Select Committee would examine 
the Bill carefully, and consider this and other changes. 

The debate had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

The ANTi-UNTOU(:iJAmLTTY Bile 

Isl. FEBRUARY :—The House resumed to-day further discussion of Ixao Bahadur 
M. C. Rajah's motion for referring the Hindu Untouchabibty Abolition Bill to a 
Select Committee. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer, initiating attack on the opposition of the orthodox, cha¬ 
racterised Pandit S. N. Sen and Raja Bahadur Krishnarnachariar as wholly ’miere- 
prcBcntative men. Quoting from Swami Vivekanand, Paramhansa Ramkrishna and 
Swami Dayananda, tlie Sfieakcr said that untouchabiiity had been sanctioned by 
nobody, not even by the Vedas. ^ 

Raja Bahadur Krishnarnachariar, he Baid, was sitting to-day with Rao Bahadur 
M. C. Rajah in the Bame house here, but when he went back to Madras ho would 
not allow him even to enter his drawing room. That usage or institution was old 
and there was no reason why it should bo allowed to continue. The ‘suttee’ was 
also two thousand years old. But, he asked, why did you abolish it ? 
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Mr. Ranga Iyer charged the British bureaucracy in India with autocracy and 
irresponsibility and said that they were playing into the hands of othodoxy when 
they disallowed the Madras Legislative Council to remove uniouchability in Madras 
where this evil had obtained its worst and acutest form. Mahatma Gandhi was 
never inconsistent so far as removal of uniouchability was concerned. For political 
reasons he might have boycotted this legislature, but why should not he ask the 
Government and legislature to eradicate this intolerable blot on Jlinduism. Jl(3 
and Uao Bahadur Rajah are ready to withdraw the bills if the Madras legislature 
is allowed to bring these Bills. 

Sir Brojvndra Mitier observed that much heat had been introduced in the dibatc. 
An examination of the legal aspect of the bill would show that the bill was vague 
and indefinite in its scope and in effect neither the preamble nor the statement of 
objects and reasons, nor even the body of the Bill, referred to the disabilities sought 
to be removed. The Law Member said : “It only mentions that the di‘^5abiliiies 
are arising out of customs, but docs not mention out of what custonis. 3’hc 
Hindu Law is based on texts and customR, and unless light is thrown as to 
what particular disabilities arising out of some particular customs are to 
be removed, it can not be known what bearing it will havi' on Law. (kaiclu' 
ding, the Law Member said, judged from the standpoint of enact nK'nts or 
enstoms or interpretation of law, the present Bill was vague and indefinite and 
cuts right across the law of ownership, law of trust and many other principle^ (d 
law. It wanted to repeal certain enaetments, but m ilhcr the Bill nor th • iin inla'; 
who threw' much hi at without throwing any light, gave specific inslafiei s td in act- 
rnents sought to be repealed. Ho described the Bill as a pious projiagand i ami lu/: 
a serious enthusiasm for reform. 

Ojijiosing the suggestion of the Law Member that the Bill should la cireniaietl 
fen- removing indefimtcncss, Vhvan Bahadur HarhUaf^ Sarda asserted that the t’.iil 
would remnin as indefinite as it was now even after circulation. He eharaelerisid 
(lie eip'ulation motion as dilatory tactics. Ho rifutid the arguments of the J^nw 
Member that the Bill ents aeross the ])rineiplc of ownership or trust as it only 
sought the removal of legal recognition of certain disabilities arising out of cuBlom’s 
and usnac only. 

_ Sir llarrij Haig made the Government attitude ns regards the propost'd legisla¬ 
tion clear by stating that they would support the circulation motion of Raja Bahadur 
Knshuarmichariar as nobody knew what would be the precise eflbct of the Bill 
eo\'f ring very wide issues. He denied Dewan Bahadur Harliilas Sar la’s nssertiori 
that (he (lovernnunt wanted to perpciunle uatouchability and enumerated a long 
list of work done by the Madras (roveriiment towards economic and ediieaiional 
uplift uf the (b'jiri'Sfled classes. 

Deep Heie^e of graf/lude in which Mahatmaji had pv' the depressed classes by 
his enniiiic againsf iintoueliabiJity W’hh i-xjiresscd D/ Ban Bahndttr M. (\ L'ajah 
who accusetl tfic Brahmirn of cunning in as much as they iiossesned all tcmjilcs 
which originally helongi'd to (he nn ton eh a Ides. In the name oi law and Older 
nntouehabilil V was maintained ami it was (he law he souglit to remove. He refused 
to be denied any more fhe elementary human rights. 

Rajah Bahadur Kr-inhuautaeJmri's eircnialion motion was, howewer, carried. 
The House then adjourned. 

Medical Council Act Ami^ndino Bill 

5th. FEBRUARY ; — Mr. G. S. Bajpai introduced a Bill amending the Medical 
Council Act which would enable the University of Rangoon inter alia to elect a 
member, from among the members of its Board of {Studies in Medicine, to tiie 
indiau Medical Council. 


Tauu^f Act Amending Bill 

Gir Joseph Bhore introduced a Bill amending the Indian Tariff Act which gives 
effect to the iudo-Japanese and Bombay Ijuneashire Agreements. 

Indian States’ Protection Bill 

Ihc House then resumed the cousidcration of the Indian States’ Protection Bill. 

^ interesting and keen debate on the States’ Protection Bill 

Mr. l anicker, Foreign Minister of the Patiala State, Mr. Barma of the Princes’ 
Chamber and other distinguished visitors from the States and representatives of 
States 1 cople Conference were present on the galleries, Mr. Krishnamachari, who 
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was on his legs on the last occasion when the bill was being discussed, continuing, 
referred to the constitutional position of the States and observed that the Princes 
and the subjects of the States formed one entity. As such, there was no justification 
in interference, if the subjects waged war or a rebellion against the Princes, 

Mr, Qlancy, Political Secretary, asserted that the form of government was different 
in different States and the government of India could not dictate what the form of 
government would be in a particular State. Ho recognised that there was maladmi¬ 
nistration in the States, but several States had made rapid progress in improving 
their administration. When there was gross misgovernment in any State, the 
Government of India intervened to put things right. ^ j * 

As to the objection raised that the bill would stifle even the legitimate criticisms, 
Mr. Glancy maintained that it was not the case. It was in the interest of the 
country as a whole to stop all organisations such as Jalhas which often gives rise 

to communal bitterness. . , . . i • u j 

Sardar Harhansingh Brar began his speech on the bill, and he nad not nnisned 
when the house adjourned. 


Workers’ Unemployment 

6th. FEBRUARY Discussion on Mr. N. M. Joshi's resolution seeking to protect 
the workers against increased unemployment and reduction of wages was 
resumed. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra, supportinp; the motion, urged the Government to do something 
to ameliorate the conditions ot labour. ilc stressed it was particularly binding on 
an alien Government to rule in such a way as there might be peace ancf contentment 
in the country. 

Mr. //. B. Clayton maintained that the industrirl workers who received wages 
in cash were now much better off than they were in 192D as there had been 
considerable fall in commodity prices without anv corresponding reduction in wages. 

The problem that India was faced with was that of the agricultural labour who 
formed 70 per cent of the total wage earners in India. 

Mr. (7, Morgan charged Mr. Joshi’s resolution with vagueness and indc/initeness 
as it did not offer any specific suggestion. 

Mr. 1. N. RnmkrisJina Rcdtli suggested that the petrol tax revenues that were 
appointed to the Provincial Governments should be ear-marked for the development 
of rural communications and water supply. 

Mr. Ah(hd Matin Choudhury dealt w'ith the resolution in wages due to depression 
in various countries. He said in Japan there had been ndiiction in wages by 13 
per cent, while the JJombay and Ahmedabad Millowncrs reduced wnfj;cB by 25 per 
cent. In America new avenues were being opened for larger employment by a re¬ 
duction cf the hours of work while in India nothing of that sort were being tried. 

Sir narisingh Gour emfihasised that unemployment was a large problem which 
had no ready-made solution. He fiuggi.'sted the establishment of a Central Board of 
Education to direct the Universities to impart technical and industrial education as 
also the establishment of a Board of Industry and Trade to control and guide as to 
how the country’s trade and industry should best be developed. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishorc moved an amendment to the resolution that the 
unemployed agricultural labour and the educated youths might also bo protected. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed complained that the Education Advisory Committee to inves¬ 
tigate the means of providing industrial education was not opened on the plea of 
want of money, lie deplored that the nation-building departments suflereef due to 
the stringency of money. But, he said, for other departments money! was always 
available. 

Sir Henry Oidney charged the Government with breach of promise regarding the 
educational policy which he condemned as thoroughly unsuitable to modern require¬ 
ments. He insisted that the educational system must bo revised. 

Mr. Amarnath Dutt deprecated the growing industrialism which drew away the 
agricultural labour. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai admitted that the grievance against the educational system was 
quite legitimate but due to financial stringency the Hartog Committee’s recommenda¬ 
tion for a Central Advisory Educational Bureau would not be materialised. 

Pandit S. N. Sen attacked the system of education which enhanced unemploy¬ 
ment. 

Sir Frank Noyce replying stated that it was a mistake to | divert all attention on 
Industrial unemployment which was not very acute like the agricultural distress 
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canscd by the heavy fall in commodity prices. He denied the existence of nnemploy- 
ment in technical Hcnse but admittrd that there was under-employracnt due mainly to 
trade depression. He, however, expressed his willingness to accept the resolution in 
modified form, namely, that the Government would take such steps to remove un¬ 
employment and reduction in wa^es as may be practicable, 

Mr. N. M Joshi havin^^ accepted the Government modification, the House also 
accepted the resolution, 

Mr. S. C. Mitra then moved the resolution on equalisation of Import and 
Excise duties on kerosene. He asserted that discriminating!: treatment to the Burma Oil 
Companies by way of lower excise duty was most unjustified as it meant less money 
to the Indian cxchefpier, increased taxation to the taxpayers and penalisation of 
the conHumers. The Burma Oil companies durinp; the past 25 years had been 
paying fat dividends and making large profits and as such it was not entitled any 
more to discriminating protection. He showed that the Burma Oil Company was 
really an English company and being not an indigenous concern it had no claim 
to dilTerential treatment. If excise duty on Burma Oil be increased to the level of 
the import duty the Government would get about one crore of rupees. 

Mr. Miller cited figures to show how large a section of Indian labour w^as 
supported by tho Burma Oil Companies and how in many ways it filled the Indian 
Exchequer. 

Mr. Bhiipat Sinqh welcomed the resolution as it was calculated to give relief 
to the poor consumers and also bring more revenues to the Government. He 
pointed out that with the separation of Burma, the Burma Oil Company could no 
longer be considered an indigenous concern. The Burma Oil Magnates who waue 
the originators of the idea of the separation of Burma should pay the penalty of 
increased excise duty on Burma Oil. 

The debate had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

Indian States’ Protection Bilt. 

7th. FEBRUARY : —The debate on the States’ Protection Bill was brought to an 
end by a closure motion from the Government side. The opposition Iparties insisted 
on dividing the House against the motion. The (lovornment carried the vote by 
59 against 38 and Sir Harry Haig replied to the debate, at the conclusion of 
which the House referred the Bill to a Select (committee. 

This division is the first of^ this session, and roughly reflects the relative strength 
of tho two sides of the Bill. The motion to refer tho Bill to a Seleid, Committee was 
carried by 08 to 30 votes, European, Centro and United India groups voting with 
the Government. 

Sir Abdur llahim asked Sir Hurry Haig whether he would agree to delete in 
the Select Committee other provisions except Jathas and conspiracies. Sir Harry 
Haig replied that the Press provision was an essential part of the Bill. 

Ilesuming his speech or. the Bill. Sardar ilnrhnvs Siinjh Urar dealt with the 
rights excen-ised by the Paramount Power over the Princiis both in their internal 
and external afluirs. If, he said, the rights exercised by the Paramount PMwer in 
internal aflairs were dire(;red to meet the wishes and demands of the subjects of 
the States it would go a long way In stopping all agitations against .the Princes 
and would conduce to their welfare. He complained that, although it was the 
declared policy of the Paramount Power to intervene in tho interest of good Govern¬ 
ment and in the interest of the States' subjects, it was seldom applied. On tho 
other hand, tho Princes are always given undue protection, with the result that the 
grievances of the subjects are never redressed. Sardar Harbans Singh deprecated 
tho demonstrations of the Stales’ people outside their own State’s border just as it 
was undesirable on the part of the British Indian subjoetB to agitate against tho 
British Indian Government within the States. 

Mr. F, E. James observed the provision of the Bill amending the Indian Penal 
Code gave a new definition or India covering the w’hole of India, including the 
States, which was a strikingly undesirable legal departure. The speaker opined that 
tho Bill was urgently called for to prevent tho unconstitutional agitation of the 
leading Jathas, which might lead to war. He admitted that there was misgovern- 
ment in certain States, but that was no argument why protection *to States should 
be withheld. The provisions relating to Press should be carefully examined so as 
to allow free play or legitimate criticism. Continuing, Mr. James pleaded for reci¬ 
procity, asking the States to afford the same protection to the British Indian sub¬ 
jects as they claimed for themselves. Ho had evidence of tho terrorist movement 
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Bpreading its tentacles to the Indian States, and it behoved the Princes to control 
the arms regulations, which did not exist in many States at all, so that arms may 
not be supplied to the British Indian terrorists from within their States. 

Keplying to Mr. James, Sir Abdur Bahim wondered as to who gave the lead 
in the matter of States’ Protection, Sir Harry Ilaig or any other European ? Con¬ 
tinuing, Sir Abdur liahim said: “The Princes are Indians just as we are and 
British India and Indian India are inter-related so much so that what happens 
in one part reacts on the other. When we are daily quarrelling for more powers 
we cannot possibly weaken the Princes’ Powers. But that is no reason why the 
forms of Government should not be changed which at present are nothing but 
ptocracy or personal rule. Inspitc of whal 8ir Harry Haig might say, political 
institutions are not like zoological or archaeological specimi ns meant to bo preserved* 
But wo do not w'ant change in the form of Government. We want that there 
should be free play of public opinion on cviTy kind of administration.” Proceeding. 
8ir Abdur Kahim observed that the Bill would restrict certain rights, liberties and 
privileges of British Indians for the sake of the Princes, which was most unjustified. 

When the Criminal Law Amendment Act was passed which curtailed the jurisdic¬ 
tion of courts, it was urged by the (Government that the measure was ncc’cssary to 
restore law and order to pave the way to political reforms. But there W'as no such 
justification underlying the present measure. Is some political reform contemplated 
for the people of the States, the speaker asked. That was not certainly the case, 
he said. The Political Hepartment under the Federation would be placed under 
the Viceroy, who would remain absolutely secret and sacrosanct. Under the cir¬ 
cumstances Indians should not concern themselves about the administration of the 
States. 

The closure motion was cariicd by 59 against 39 votes. 

Replying, Sir Harry //ai// denied the allegation that the intention of the Bill 
was to induce the rTinccs to join the Federation, nor did the Government intend 
to stereotype the misrule, if any, in the States, He had no doubt that the liberty 
of the British Indian I’rcss had been much abus(id. But the Bill did not preclude 
it from ventilating the legitimate grievances just as it criticised the British Indian 
administration under the existing Press Act. The papers which might be found 
guilty under the proposed measure will have the right of appeal. As n'gards the 
supply of arms to the terrorists, the Government had been in correspondence with 
the States since July, J932 in order to ensure a stricter watch on tho movement of 
arms. The Bill w^as referred to a Select Committee by 6S against 30 votes after 
which the Assembly was adjourned. 

Khadi Bill Passed 

8th. FEBRUARY ;—The Assembly proceeded to transact business regarding the 
non-oflicial bills. 

Mr. Gayaprasad Smgh, in moving his Khaddar Name Protection IVilI, said that 
the proposed legislation was very innocuous and hoped tho Assembly would pass 
it without any opposition from any body. He deplored the attitude of Mr. Mody 
and the Bombay Miliowners’ Association to the measure, which had the support 
even of tho Provinci.al (Governments of Madras and the Central Provinces. He also 
approved that the operative part of the Bill would depend on the discretion of 
the Provincial Governments. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhava. supporting tho Bill, said that the Bill, if passed, should be 
enforced immediately without waiting for Provincial Autonomy. 

Mr. B. Das stated that the Bombay Miliowners were making huge profits because 
they produced spurious stuff but passed it as Khaddar. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer and Deican Lalchand Navalrai also supported the Bill, 
which was then passed without any opposition. 

Biils Fall Through 

Hewan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda, Mr. Amar N. Dutt and Khan Bahadur 
Wajhiuddin being absent, the Bills standing against their names fell through. The 
Bills related to the maintenance of Hindu widows, Succession to Stridhan under 
Layabhag, Repeal of Bengal State Prisoners' Regulation of 1818 and the amendment 
Of the Child Marriage Act. 

14 
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Kunivar Raghuhir Sirtgh, \r\ rfiO\\v\p; ioT conft\i\rTaV'\Ot\ o^ VYvc to piotect 
minor niris, said that, the evil of danphlcr-Bellinp; asBumed dancerouB 
in Indian Bociety and ronHidorably inneaHed the number of widowB. He furtiier 
stated that the Bill provided for the protection of minor pirls apaiiiRt inequality 0i 
agefl of the bride and the bride^rroom and their treatment as eoramoditics. 

Mr. Jadhara, while pupportin^ the jirinciplc of the Bill, pointed out the diuiculties 
of lepislalion in a matter like thiR. o 7 l ♦. 

According hiR hi'arly pipiport, Dncan Bahadur Ilarbilas Sarda thought that 
the circulation of the Bill wap unneccBRary. 

Bhai Paramaim^id thought that the Bill was useless and requested the mover 
to withdraw it. 

Sir Barry Haig Rtated that there was already provision in the Child Marriage 
Restraint Act to penalise the parents who marry their girls below 14 and as regards 
the sale of minor girls, the Indian Renal Code already covers the offences of that 
kind. He informed the House that the Government would support the circulation 
motion. 

The circulation motion was accepted by the House. 

Bar Cofnctl Act Amendment 

Mr. Amarnaih Dufin moved for circulation of the Bill to further amend the 
Indian B»r (Councils Act of 1921). 

Sir IJarif^irigh Oovr wanted that the distribution between the English and 
Indian bars should enniinue but the barristers should pMSS some qualifying exami¬ 
nation in tin's country entitling tlnun to })ract’sc in India. 

The Law Memlwr declari'd that personally lie was of opinion that there should 
be a uniform Indian Bar luit, nc\ <*rlhel(‘Hs. distinctions t'xislcd which were partly his- 
tori(!al and partly inevitable. Oe thought that tune would come when the whole of 
Indian Bar would be nuinm'd by Indian law graduat(*s. As the matter was very 
controversial ho thought that public opinion should be sought. 

Sir Jjancclot Or<iha>f/, Law Secretary, supporting the circulation stated that tho 
existing law imposed no distinction between tw’O branches of tho Bar. 

That the barristers art; more cultured, move rcrund, and more respectable was the 
claim put forward by the barrister section of the IJoust* such tis Messrs. Bhagatram 
Puri and Anwarul Azirn while tho vakil’s case was taken iiji by Mr. Sant Singh 
who described the former as “imported lawytTS.” 

After Mr. Arnnrnath Putt's rejily the House agreed to circulate the bill amending 
the Indian Bar Council Act. 


Other NoN-OrnnAL Biij.s 

Galloping progress was then mad<' by the House in the disposal ot business after 
this, as many cs fourteen non-official bdls being introduced among whom may be men¬ 
tioned Mr. Raghubir Singh’s Bdl to IVoteet the Milch Cattle, Mr. Aggarwal’s Specific 
Reason's Riehi of Partition Bills. Mr. iSavaliai’s Jndian Arms A mend men*;, Bill, tho 
Land Aeipiisilion Amendment Ibll. the Hindu Temple-Kntry Pisabilities Removal Bill, 
Mr. Amarnaih Putt's Criminal Law and t’lvil Procedure Code Amendment Bills and 
Mr. B. Pas’s Indian States’ Protection against Pisaffection Amendment Bill. 

The House then adjourned till the l.Uh, 

Debate on the Tariff Bill 

I3tli. FEBRUARY .'—That the Tariff Bill was not meant to afford substantive 
protection for industries, but to restore prices to a competitive level, was admitted 
by Sir Joseph Bhnre to-day. Wlnm Sir Josi'ph Bhore asked the House to 
consider the Tariff Bill as amended by the Select Committee, Dr. Ziauddm Ahmed 
launched an attack, saying that the days of free trade had gone. The whole world, 
he said, was going more and more for protection and he wanted protection also for 
India, but surely not for the benefit of the capitalists. He wondered why the Oo- 
vernraent still maintained the over-valued exchange rate while it was seen that the 
cheapness of the Japanese goods w’ere due to the depreciated Yen. Dr. Ziaiiddin 
Ahmed pointed out that the specifie diitie.s imposed on the miscellaneous articles 
applied to non-British goods while British goods would be taxed at the 'advalorem' 
rate which meant that the Indian industries would not get tho desired protection. 
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"Mx. Ramsay Scott aaxd \ie woxdd wot acccpl ahoit ol VI aiMvaa pet 

pound as iho epccUvc duly on uv\dnxveftl^. Ho couft\de,ted l\\o pxolecUou tneaauxea 
taken by the Government to be unsatisfactory and half-hearted. 

U Ba Maung pleaded for the exclusion of Burma from the operation of the Tariff 
Bill as the Burmese were not connected with either of the industries concerned or 
import trade because they were mainly agricultural and secondly that Burma was 
likely to be separated. 

Mr. Amarnath Dull regretted the exclusion from the original Bill by the Select 
Committee of the 30 por cent, duty on enamcl-were as half a dozen enamel factories 
were run spi'cially in Bengal and if protection was withheld, the Indian enamel in¬ 
dustry would perish. 

Jtr. B. Das gave a warning that Japan was a menace to the smaller industries 
of India. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra observed that, as in the present Bill the Government committed 
itself to the principle of diHcriminating protection, the Government ought to see that 
adequate probu-tiou was given to the industries. It should also be enquired thorough¬ 
ly whether other industries not nii'iuioned in the Bill require any protection. He 
stressed that enamelled hollow-ware industries produced articles worth 12 lakhs of 
rupees whereas the country’s total consumption was 33 lakhs. The potentiality of 
this industry was great. So it should be protected by ail moans. 

Mr. A. 11. Ohiiznavi also ojiposed the Bill. Mr. C. S. Rmiga Iyer supported it. 

Sir Joseph Bhore, replying, explained that the Bill did not aim at giving subs¬ 
tantive proteelion to the iiidustnets, but to restore the competitive prices prevailing 
in 1930-31, making allowances for the general fall in prices. With regard to the 
complaint of Mr. (JliuznuTi that duties on ceriaiu .Japanese articles had been exor¬ 
bitantly high, h(^ stated, that Japan imposed even higher duty on the same articles. 
The Commerce Member refused to oxeiujit from duly the contraiJs entered before the 
Bill was introduced as the importees had got sulliciciit notice for consideration before 
the Bill was passed. 

Mr. Ohuznavi s attempt to omit the duty of Rs. 10 per hundred-weight on fish 
and whale oil proved aliortivc in spite of the sujiport given to him by Dr. Ziauddin 
Ahmed and 8ir L-slie Hudson, leader of the Euro|)ean group. 

Mr. Crhuznavi was again supportial tiy Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed when ho tried by 
another amendment to remove the duty of Re. J-8 per doztai on cotton undervests 
and iO annas per dozen pans on socks and stockings which was rejected by the 
House. 

The next amendment by Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed seeking to replace the specific duty 
of Re. 1-8 p('r dozen on cotton undervests by nine annas per pound, shared the 
same fate. The House then adjourned. 

14lh, FEBRUARY :—Further discus.sion on Mr. S. G. Mitra s resolution urging 
rqiialisalion of cxcj.se and import duties on kerosene and other mineral oils was 
resumed to-day. 

Mr. B. r. Jadhav gave a hearty support to the motion. He pleaded the case of 
the poor consumers, who h,i<l to pay more as the import duly on kerorene was 
higher. Tlie spcakiir did not understand why any prefiTeiitial treatment should be 
accorded to the Burma Oil Com})!my and observed that the past prosperity and 
accumulated reserves of the Burma Oil Company had been the target of the resolution. 

Deivan Bahadur Rauiasicauii Mudaliar opposed the resolution, as he thought 
that the cnhaneennmt of excise duty would result, in the enhancement of prices of 
kerosene which w^ould affect the conHnmcr.s. On the other hand, if import duty was 
lowered the Government would lose revenue. 

Mr. Ba Mauuy described how the Burma Oil Company hcIpedThe Indian cause 
and opposed Mr. Mitra’s firoposal. 

Sir George Schuster considered that a resolution of this nature was very embar¬ 
rassing for the Government as they (;ould not usidully take part in the discussion 
without disclosing their budget position, and he thought it very unfair that an at¬ 
tempt should be made to forc(3 the Government’s hand. He considered the resolu¬ 
tion to be very vague as it did not say how to equalise the import and excise duties, 
its only object being to hit the oil companies which were fostering indigenous in¬ 
dustries. He, however, expected the oil companies to secure the lowest possible rates 
for the consumers. 
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This provoked an anpjry reply from Mr. Mitra, who hoped that the resolution 
would be accepted in the spirit in which it was moved. Hs also characterised Sir 
Geor^^e Schuster as the priest j^ivinp: bis sermon and showing sympathy for Indian 
industries, which was not genuitie. The fact was that the British Government posses¬ 
sed 90 per cent capital interest in the Burma Oil Company and the Govt, of India 
had been turned down by Whit(*hall, who consider the Government here as mere 
post office. Why (he Burma Oil Company and the Socony, the two great oil 
companies, control the prices in India and the India Government being week-kneed 
can not control them, asked Mr. Mitra. As he thought that his purpose had been 
served, Mr. Mitra withdrew his resolution. 

Loan to Btiiak 

Mr. G. P. Sinha then moved: “This Assembly recommends to the Governor Gcneral- 
in-Council that he may bo pleased to advance such loan, without interest or at a very 
low rate of interest, to the Government of Ihhar and Orissa as will be required to 
help reconstruction of the economic structure of Bihar,devastated by the recent earth¬ 
quake. The mover gave a detailed account of the havoc caused to the people and to 
the Government, who received the major part of their revenue from the areas affected, 
lie hoped that the country and the Government would lend a helpin hand in the 
dire distress. 

Maulana Shaft Daudi said that immediate relief was now given in a liberal scale, 
but permanent reconstruction was required, not only in respect of private houses 
but also in resjiect of local bodies. Distress had brought the pcojile and the Govern¬ 
ment together and removed the previous estrangement and this atmosphere might 
spread to the rest of India. 

Mr. A/. Studd, on behalf of the European group, whole-heartedly supported the 
resolution and instanced how the European jilanter families too had suffered los¬ 
ses. Ho hoped that the Government of India would not only advance lones. but 
would give at least some portion of loans without interest. It was a national calamity, 
but the one bright spot was that it had brought co-operation between different clas¬ 
ses. By helping Bihar they would be helping the canse of India. 

Mr. B. Das sympathised, on behalf of Orissa, with the sufferers in Bihar and sug¬ 
gested that loans be advanced, not under arbitrary limit, but according to the capa¬ 
city of an individual, repayable within fifteen years, of which in the first two years 
no interest would be charged for the money invested in rebuilding the house. 

Sir Cn/rasji Jehaatjir said that if (lie Fiiianeo Mmnber suggested that no interest 
would be charged for loans, the Assembly should approve (he suggestion (hear, hear). 
He estimated a crore and a half for repairing the (kivernmeiu buildings, three erores 
for helping private people and a few erores for municipalities. The estimate of five 
erori'S suggested by the Secretary of Stat(‘ was very inadequate. 

Sir Qp.ortjc Schttstcr, replying, said (hat if the resolnlion aimed at whipping the 
Government to take iiiierest, it was unnecessary. If it ainu'd at suppnring the Go¬ 
vernment and expressing sympathy witli Bihar he wGcomed it. 'J'he (Jovernment 
of India had alrei.dy given earnest consideration, and Sir Allen Parsons, Finance 
Secretary, had examined (he position on the spot. Sir George Schuster, however, 
asked the House to remember two things. Firstly, they were dealing with public 
money and should see that the money used be most economically spent. For this, 
they would depend on the Bihar Government. Secondly, various types of cases had 
to be met, and each case would require separate action. 

I) TTY ON Raw Fii.ms 

Mr. Jadhat) then moved a resolution that the present duty on raw unexpected films 
be abolished for a period of fifteen years in order that the indigenous film industry 
may derive a Rubstantial benefit and encouragement. 

Mr. Dudhoria supported the resolution. 

Sir Frank Noyce said that he must repeat what he had said on this resolution on 
the last occasion. The Government had full sympathy in the matter and the Goveru- 
ment was prepared to consider the question of relief to an extent so that the Go¬ 
vernment should recoup themselves in respect of the drawback on films exported. 

Mr. Jadhav withdrew the resolution and the House adjourned. 

Debate on the Tariff Bill 

15th. FEBRUARY i-^The Assembly resumed discussion on the amendments to the 
Tariff Bill to-day. In expectation of an animated debate on the conflicting interests of 
various industries and import trade public galaries were pretty full with the repre- 
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BentativeB of hosiery and enamel industry watching minutely the fate of the respec- 
tire amendments concerning their interests. 

Dr. Ziaiiddin Ahmed moved an amendment to substitute the duty of ten annas 
per dozen pairs of socks and 8tockinp:s to six annas per pound, the intention being 
to reduce the burden of the consumers of Japanese articles. 

After Sir Joseph Bhore replied, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed’s amendment was rejected 
amidst loud cheers. 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Choudhury moved an amendment for imposition of 30 per cent 
of import duty for domestic hollow-ware namely, basins, bowls, dishes and plates, 
incluamg rice cups, rice bowls, rice plates etc. The mover asserted that acceptance 
of bis motion would be the acid U'St of the House as to whether it supported Indian 
industry or not. Mr. Lahiri (Jhowdhury showed samples of various enamel wares ma- 
nufactared by Indian concerns and compared them with similar Japanese products 
and emphasised that in quality and durability the Indian articles were superior. 

Mr. Bfiupat Singh : What about the price ? 

Mr. Lahiri Chowdhury : That’s a nice question. The present Bill is to restore 
the comp(*tilive prices prevailing in 1931-32. In 1931-32 Japapese rice-cups were sold 
at Its. 2-C)-0 per dozen, wheri'as the Indian rice-cups were sold at Rs. 2-4-0 per dozen. 
At present due to Japanese dumping the Indian nroducts could not compete, but 
even then it proves (“heapiT in tin* long run as it is far more durable. The Bengal 
Enamel Works was started in 1920 and thi’y had made out a good case for protection. 

Continuing, Mr. Lahiri Chowdhury said that the Indian hollow-ware industry 
is at present meeting one-third of the total demand of the country and it had got 
potentiality. It could supply, he said, not only the total demand of the country 
but also compete in the world market provided it gets proper encouragement and 
support. I'he speaker made a strong plea for adequate protection to the industry 
for some time so that it could stand on its legs wdthin a short time and then it 
would be able to meet the eoiiiitry’s requirements at as cheap prices as that of the 
Japanese articles. Mr. Lahiri Chow'dhury appealed to the House to accept the 
amendment, otherwise, he said, (he entire industry would be ruined. 

He was supported by Dewari Bahadur Mudaliar, Mr. E. E. James, Mr. N. M. 
Joslii, Mr. S. C. Mitra and partially by Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed. 

Mr. N. M. Jnshi appealed to the Prcsuleiit to follow the practice prevalent in 
the House of (-ornmons and throw open the proceedings of the Select Committee 
to the public, at least that part of the ])rocecding8 which relate to the examination 
of expert witnesses or supply of information by the (Jovernment on the particular 
subject under discussion, because in its absence it becomes very difficult for the 
members wlio are not members of the Select Committee to judge on what basis the 
Select (-ommittce came to its decision. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra cited statistics to show that the Indian factories were supply¬ 
ing about 30 [)er cent of the country’s consumption at prices which, if durability 
is taken into (oiisideration, were much cheaper than the Jaiiauese products. 

Mr. Satish Sc?i followed in the same strain. 

Mr. A. II. Ghuznavi w^as not prepared to give any protection to the industry until 
the Committee of Enquiry reported that the Indian enamel industry was eligible 
for protection. 

Sir Darcy I/indsay accorded whole-hearted support to the protection proposal, 
because coming as he did from Bengal he knew that the enamel industry there 
needed protection from unfair protection. 

Sir Joseph Bhore fully supported the measure as it was incorporated in the 
original Bill. Explaining the Government’s attitude towards the Select Committee, 
Sir Joseph said that the official members remained neutral, because one section of 
non-official members opposed the duty. 

The amendment was then carried unanimously amidst applause. 

During the debate on enamel industry the President observed that he strongly 
deprecated the practice of bringing by members exhibits on the floor of the 
House in support of their arguments. He requested the members to discontinue 
this practice in future. 

With the Government’s support, Mr. Lahiri Choivdhury succeeded in the removal 
of imposition of uniform flat rate specific duty on domestic earthenware, China and 
porcelain, irrespective of sizes. Mr. Lahiri Chowdhury’s amendment which the 
House accepted divided tea-cups into those having a capacity of more than seven 
and a half ounces and less, duty on the former being what Government originally 
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proposed, namely, ten annas per dozen, while that on the latter class beinp; four 
annas per dozen. Similar reductions were effected as regards the saucers, teapots, 
BUgar-bowls. jugs and jilates of smaller sizes. 

Mr. A. IT. Ghu^navi and Mr. Azhar AH moved amendments for inserting new 
clauBCB by which they sought to exempt from the operation of the Tariff Act those 
goods for which contract had been made before December 22 last or seliere’ accep¬ 
tance had been put in course of IransmiBsion to the buyer before the 9th January, 
1934 or which arrived any Indian port before January 15 last. 

Sir Mohammad Yakub and Sir Coirasji Jeharujir Bupported the acceptance of 
the annuidment. The latter remarked that it wna an exceptional case and although 
he did not want to set a bad jirceedent, he nfiked for exemption in this case as it was 
made on grounds of iusticc and equity. He referred to the protracted nature of the 
Indo-Japanese negotiations and said how could people suspend all their trade 
during that long period and await the result of the negotiations. The exemption 
in the case of goods on the high seas would not 'entail much loss of revenue to 
the rnanufaclunTs here. 

Mr. Ncogi, quoting from the Bpeeches of Mr. .linnah and Pandit Motilal Nehru 
delivered in ]92‘1, pleaded that ignorance of the impending taxation whether for 
revenues or for protection was no argument why certain goods in transit should be 
exempted. He wanted the maintenance of fhat established principle unless some 
convincing reasons for a contrary action was shown. He asked the House to remem¬ 
ber the well-known legal maxim, “he who Hceks equity must come with clean 
hands.” 

]>r, Zinaddiu Ahmed pleaded that the articles which had already arrived in 
India might be exempted from duty. 

Mr. li'anya Ji/cr opposed the amendment. After Mr. Hardi/ had spoken, both the 
amendments of Messrs. yV/harali and (Jhuznavi were difented. The Bccond n'ading 
of flic Ihll being passed Sir Joseph Bhorc moved that the Bill as amended be 
passed. 

At the time of the third reading of the Bill, Dr. Zuniddin Ahmed made a speech 
stressing that the duly on hosiery should lie graded according to the size of the 
article and no uniform rate should be prcscrilied irrespi'ctive of weight or size. 

Mr. iS. O. Jog ]tleadcd that the lantern industry should be safe-guarded. Deu'an 
Bahadur Uamasivami Mudahar congratulated the Commerce Member and asked for 
adequate ])ioteclion to the hosiery industry. Mr. Maha})atra charged the newB- 
pafiers l)(‘ing controlled by the industrndists and importers, and only their cause 
was championed by the House. But no body looked to the interests of the 
agrieulturists. 

After Sir Josejdi Bhore's reply the House aocepted the Tariff Bill as amended 
and adjourned. 


Si:tution Taav Amendin(; Bii.t. 

16th. FEBRUARY :—Mr C'. S. Ba7i(/a liter moved that the Bill to amend certain 
provisions of tlie Indian Penal Code, n'lating to offences under chapters VI and 
VIII of the said Code Ik' eirenlated. By this Bill Mr. Ilanga Iyer sought to iiro- 
vide against the reerudesccnee of pros(>cutions of newspapers with Briti^'sh Press, 
which could even go to tlic extent of charging Mr. Ma<d)onaId’s Soci.alist Government 
with f(»rgery. He, asked the (iovernment to restore the Indian Ptmal Code to its 
original jmrity. Gontiiuiing. Mr. Hanga Iyer stressed that in future the (iovern- 
menl would be a Party Government, when the Pn'ss would require greater lilxrty. 

Sir Brojrudra, Miffer, refilyiiig, refut.ed the arguments put forward by Mr. 
Bnnga Jyer in support of his measure. He adinitteu that ‘intention” was the 
essential ingredient of seditiouB ofleiiee and, although the word “intention” did not 
occur in section I53-A or 124-A of the Indian Penal Code, there had been no con¬ 
viction without proving that tin; intention of the accused was to excite disafleetion 
or to bring hatred against Government. The Law JMimlier further observi'd that 
there was no necessity for amending the present law, whieh had been found satis¬ 
factory for the last 35 years. The jiassing of the present measure, ho stated, would 
introduce uncertainty as to the interpretation of the law and impose unnecessary 
burden on prosecution, which would make conviction for sedition impossible. 

Sardar Sant Singh stated that section 124-A of the Penal Code had often been 
abused, as mere expression of opinion was punished under the shelter of this section. 
He said that Pandit Javvaharlal Nehru had been sentenced to two years’ imprison¬ 
ment under this section. If the judiciary was iucompetent, he said, it was up to 
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the Government to see that the incorapetenco was removed. That was no business 
of opposition. 

Keplying, Mr, Ranga Iyer emphasised the need of amending; the present law in 
order to liberalise it. He asked the Home Member to furnish a statement as to 
the number of prosecutions under a similar section of the law in Enf>;land, a com¬ 
parative study of which would convince them how stringent the law of sedition in 
India was, how it was administered ruthlessly, dcvastatinp: Press and platform. 
Government were afraid of circulatinj^ this Bill, as public opinion would condemn 
the Government for abuse and misapplication of many sections of the Penal Code. 

The circulation motion was, however, defeated by 47 votes against 22. The 
House then adjourned. 

Raiiavay Budget for 1931-35 

17th. FEBRUARY :—The Railway Budget for 1934-35 was presented to-day in 
the two Houses of the Central Legislature by Sir Joseph Bhore, the Railway Member, 
in the AsHcmbiy, and Sir Guthrie Russel in the Council oftSiatc. 

The actual gross earnings during 1932-33 were 85.32 crorcs against 8G 50 
cTorcs forecasted in the revised budget estimate for the year. 

There is a loss in the working for the year 1932-33 of 10.23 crores. The loss 
has been met by a temporary loan ^froiu the Depreciation Fund, which leaves a 
balance of 12 crores in the Fund. 

The loss, after paying all charges including interest, will be crores—a reduc¬ 
tion from the previous year by about 2-^ crores. The loss will again be met Rom 
the Depreciation Fund. 

The budget expects an increase of 2J crores, or about 3 per cent, in the gross 
earnings. The working expenses will b(.* increaBi'iI by about one-third of a crore. 
It is hoped at the end of next financial year, the loss will be reduced to 5^ crores. 

Account was given of the method to attract more pasHcngcr traffic by cheaper 
fares for short journeys. It had been estimated that tourists spend at least GO 
lakhs in India annually. 

“Our works programoie for the coming year is rather more ambitious than that 
for this year. We expect that we shall require about 14 crores, of ;which 70 lakhs 
will be found by a further ri'duetion in stores balances.” 

Ihc recent disastrous earth(iuake has done about one crore of damage to railways 
Then again serious damage has been done to the jiroteetion works of the Hardings 
Bridge by floods, the cost of repairing which may amount to as much as one and 
half crore. The works programme does not provide for anv new constructions. The 
strategic lines show the usual 2 crores deficit. 

According to estimates presented by Sir Joseph Bhorc ihc final results of working 
0 . Railways during 1933-34 arc not likely to vary from the budget estimate. 

ihc estimated deficit on all railways •(including usual two crores on strategic 
raihvays) is pii at seven and three quarters crorcs as against ten and a quarter crores 
last year. Though passenger earnings have fallen by over a crore during the period 
goons earnings improved consideralily. 

(Considerable additional expenditure is expeeted in repairs to earthquake damages 
repairs to and remodelling of Hardinge Bridge protection and training works 
available at present, it is estimated the total cost in 
1933-34 and following two years may be between two and a half crorcs, of which 
the capital expenditure may be a crore and the revenue expenditure between one and 
a half crorcs. 


As this is considered abnormal in character, it is proposed to spread debits on 
account of this to revenue expenditure between one and one and a half crores. 

As this is considered abnormal in character, it is proposed to spread debits on 
acconnt of this to revenue, over a longer period. Expenditure not chargeable to 
capital will, in the first instance, be debited to the depreciation fund and repaid from 
the revenue by instalments of fifteen lakhs yearly. 

The net revenue of railways in 1933-34 is expected to be two crores higher than 
tne previous year and the interest charges half a crore lower, because of lower rate 
paid on Government borrowings. 

The total deficit of seven and a three quarter crores will be met by temporary 
loan from the Depreciation Fund, which will stand at eleven and three quarter 
crores at the end of the year. ^ 

for 1934-35 hopes for an increase from all State lines of two and 
a nail crores, or roughly three per cent in receipts over the current year. 
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The slight increase of a quarter of a crore in the working expense is counter¬ 
balanced by decrease in interest charges and the deficit in commercial lines is redu¬ 
ced to three and one-third crorcs. 

The total deficit, including strategic lines is five and one-third crores, which will 
as usual be met from further loan from the Depreciation Fund. 

It is expected that the balance of the fund at the end of the year will be about 
eleven and a half crores. Loans from the fund to meet the deficits will stand at 
twenty-seven and a half crorcs. 

Both during 1933-34 and 1934-35 the cost of renewals and replacement charges to 
depreciation fund, including the cost of repairs of earth-quake damages and repairs 
of remod('lling of the Hardinge Bridge protection and training works will be subs¬ 
tantially less than amounts put into the Fund, the total surplus being twelve and 
a half crores. 

Temporary loans to meet the deficit in two years will, therefore, reduce the 
balance in the Fund by only about half a crore. 

Taking a period of eleven years lieginning from 1921-95 and ending in 1934-35 
the first six years were period of pros]>erity and the following five years had been 
Otherwise. (Tescendo of dcficitH began in 1930-31 with the live crores, grew to nine 
and a quarter crores in 1931-32 and reached its height in 1932-33 with a figure of 
ten and a quarter crores. 

Sir Jose{)h hopes that that constitutes a i)eak, for ho expects the deficit to be 
seven and three quarters crores in 1933-34 and about five and a quarter crorcs in 
1934-3.5. 

The Railway Meunber pointed out that railways will, in spite of five bad years 
since 1929-30, had still made profit of fifteen crores in eleven years since the railway 
finances were separated. 

They have also contributed during the first seven years 42 crores fo the general 
revenue and put by thirty-nine crores into the Depreciation Fund after meeting the 
cost of current replacements and renewals which had enabled them to meet their 
deficits in recent years without outside borrowing. 

The works programme for 1934-35 is higher than in recent years. The total sum 

E rovided is thirteen and a quarter crores, after i)roviding for reduction of stores 
alance by thrce-ijuarterB of a crorc. 

The programme does not provide for any important new constructions and is 
mainly for essential open line works and includes 170 lakhs to provide for urgent 
works in connection w ith earth(]uako damages and rceonstriictjon and remodelling 
of protective' and training works of the Hardinge Bridge, and also provides oyer 
crores for renewal of 2,500 gt neral service wagons. 

8 ir Joseph Bhore referred to the misa})})rehension8 which may exist as fo the 
attitude of railways tow'ards competitive forms of transport which have of recent 
years been making inroads into railway trnfiic. He said : “Spi'aking for Indian rail¬ 
ways gcm-rally, 1 would combat any impression that thi'y desire to maintain at any 
cost and by any means a monopolistic yiosiiion, from which to exploit public, but 
chiefly concerned with elimination of wasteful competition and utilisation of avail¬ 
able resource of the 8late to the best possible advantage to the public. 

The Government of India are now in correspondence with the local Government 
on the resolutions of the Rail-itoad Coriferenec and have every reason to hope that 
a beginning has been made in attracting serious attention of the various authorities 
concerned to a problem which has been found so difficult of solution in other 
parts of the world, and in securing recognition of the view that it can only bo 
successfully attracted through co-operation between various administrative units that 
under existing system of Government have control over diflerent parts of this 
complex problem. 

Sir Joseph Bhore’s speech concluded on a note of hope. He said : ‘T would like 
to pay my tribute to all railwaymen for the steadfastness with which they have 
faced depression of the past few years. Happily we may with some justification 
hope that clouds arc at last beginning te exihibit signs of lifting. Such improve¬ 
ment as our revenues have shown in the current year have been persistent and well 
maintained. Steady enlargement of our goods traffic is an indication that trade 
and confidence are beginning to revive. If we have still far to go before we can 
reach normality, we can at least face the coming year with renewed hope and 
lighter hearts.’^ 
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Discussion of Railway Budget 
I9th. FEBRUARY :—Tho debate of the Railway Budget comrneneed to-day. An 
attack on tho Governments railway policy was started by Dr, ZAaidldin Ahmed, who 
criticised tho capital expenditure and deprecated the principle of borrowinj^ money with¬ 
out interest from the Depreciation Fund, which he described as tho “deficit fund.” 
For stimulating^ floods traflie, he stated, it was necessary to raise the prices of the 
agricultural produce. He maintained that the working ratio of the Indian railways 
was much lower than any railway in the whole world, which was due to thi; low 
wages of the railway labourcTs. He HUggosted the re-introduction of the 1921 Gon- 
vention that one per cent of the railway uweiiiics should go towards the general 
revenues, which until last year totalled fourteen and half crorcs. 

Mr Naha Kumar Singh Dudhoria wanted a reorientation of the railway policy, 
and suggested that compi'tition with other means ot transport like motor, air and 
steamers should be replaced by co-ordination. lf<‘ suggestcHl the Railway Board bo 
abolished and a Department of Transport be established instead. 

Mr. Aniarnath Dutt favoured the reduction of third class fare and asked for 
ordinary amenities being provided for the travelling public. He complained about 
the very bad food supplied at the railway stations. He staterl that it was useless 
to spend more rnoni'y on the Wdlingdon Budge as its safi'ly has been endangered. 

Mr. Sant Singh pointed out that the rt'trenchmont which aflected only tho lower 
grade of employi'cs did not show improvement in the budge!ary t)osition. He also 
alluded to racial discrimination in the services of the Indian railway. 

Mr. A\ M, Joshi charged the Government woth moral and commercial negligence 
in the matter of third class passenger traffic. The (Government jioliey of favouring 
the upper class passengers, ho said, at the cost of the poor pcojile would never 
suce(‘ed. 

Strongly attacking the policy of the Raihvay Board, 'Sir Ilenry Giilncy said that 
time had come when Indians themselves should take cliargi^ of the railways. 

Diivan Bahadur Ran/aswamy Mudaliar pointed out itie vast divergence in the 
operating ratio, including the dtpri^ciation funds of the ditF- rent railways. R'ferring 
to the fact of borrowing from the D<‘preciation Fund, he said there was something 
radically wrong with the rules of the Depreciation Fund which should not only be 
revised soon but also Ik* given ret'"()Rpective eiret fiom tho l;isl live years. Ho de¬ 
manded that the experiment of reduction of third class fares should not be confined 
only to the North-Wc'^tern Railways. The Rublioily Bunvius at London and New 
York, he said, were sutTering from want of imagination of sulheieiit funds, as it 
cannot attract, as in ftwitzerland, rich tourists. 

Mr. Bl/ujxif Singh said that the promise made last year by tho Comnu'ree Mem¬ 
ber to enquire into the grievunces of third-class passi'iigeiB had not bia n substantia¬ 
ted. The continued fall in revenues was due to the increased fares and eMlIonsiH'ss 
to the intolerable discomforts of the thiiil-class passongiu’s who were treated like 
cattle and it was no wonder that they had boycotted the Railways. He stressed 
the need for providing fans in third-class compaiiments and rt ltrrc'd to the maltreat¬ 
ment at the Hardwur station. Regarding retienebmcnt, he said that unlike anywhere 
else ill the world, posts were created InTc to provid - mov mt n. 

Messrs Raghubrr Singh, Syed Afurtaza Saheb and B, Das also spoke in the same 
strain. Sir Leslie fludson defended the (\mnpany-managed raihvays from the atfaeks 
of the previous speakers. Bhai Parmauand favoured reernitmenl in railway services 
according to merit. But if Muslims or other minorities insisted on communal repre¬ 
sentation, the Hindus would not allow this to continue unehallenged. Mr. G. S. 
Ranga Iyer supported Sir Henry Gidney that the maiuigenicnt of the Railways 
should come into the hands of the Indians. 

Replying to the debate, Sir Joseph Bhore made an important announcement that 
the question of producing locomotives in India was already taken up by the Govern¬ 
ment and its possibility was being most carefully examined. The (ioverninent would 
not rush for new extension of railways without consuliing the local GovcrnirK'iits. 
Concluding, Sir Joseph said that by giving the full value of the money jiaid by the 
customers the Railways would be able to compete successfully with other kinds of 
transport. The House then adjourned till the 21 st. 

Voting on Railway Demands 

21»t FEBRUARY Demands for grants in respect of the Railways were submit¬ 
ted to vote ill the Assembly to-day and discussion on the cut motions under various 
items given notice of by members followed. 

15 
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Railway Board Crttictsed 

Sir Joseph Bhore moved for the first drmand under head ‘Railway Board’ of a 
Rum not exceeding: 8 lakhs and 43 thousand. 

Deivan Bahadur Ramastrami Mudaliar, on behalf of the Independent Party, 
initiated attack on the railway administration so far as it eoneerned the passenger 
traffic. He asserted that the good old days had definitely gone when people under¬ 
taking a railway journey used to think that (hey were undertaking an adventure, and 
consciousness of the rights of the travelling public, along with sense of discomforts 
were increasing daily. It was time, he sfatt-d. (hat there should be re-examination 
and re-orientation of Raihvay administration and the Government must initiate a 
forward policy. 

“Abolish first class traffic if you want to make the railways a commercial and 
paying concern’’—thus asserted Afr. N. Ill, Joshi while criticising (he policy of the 
Government regarding thi' passenger traffic. He cited figures to show that Govern¬ 
ment got on an average Rs. 208 from a first (dass seat, IG 230 from a second class 
seat and Rs. 241 from a third class seat and si ill the rad wavs paid more attention 
to the amenities of ihe upper class passengers at the cost of tin' (bird class passen¬ 
gers, It would be a commercial proposition, he said, to reduce Ihe number of first 
and second class seats ami increase ihe tliiid class nccommodalion. 

Deiraji Bahadur Mudaliar withdrew his cur motion after a sympathetic reply 
from Sir Joseph Bhorr that the railways were doing their best to improve the tra¬ 
velling conditions of the passengers as far as possible Even in the jiresent budget, 
the Railway Member stated, in spite of deficit. Governnimit had provided 38 lacs to 
be spent for the purpose. He stati'd that the Indian Plailways provided nineteen and 
half inehes space for every third class pessenger as compared to 20 inehes by the 
Railways in the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Gayaprasad Smyh moved that the demand under head “Railway Board’’ be 
redneed by Rs. 105 with a view to raise a debate on the (juestion of the creation of 
Statutory Railway Board. The mover staled at length how the idea of a statutory 
authority for the Railways first originated and how it was bi'ing proposed that it 
should he ereated by a l(*gislation of the British parliament. He read extracts from 
the report of the Federal Structure (Committee that both Messrs. Jinnah and .Taya- 
kar opposed the idea most, vt'hemently. He regretted that the little control which 
the Legislature possessed over the administration of Railways in which Indiaus had 
invi‘Mted 800 crores should be taken away. 

Mr. Yarnin Khan, Mr. Naba Kumar Singh Dndhoria, Diwan Lalehand Navalrai, 
Sardar Harbans Smgh Brar and Mr Bhiipat, Smgh spoke Hgainst the proposed 
Railway Board. Mr. Biinpat Smgh also deprecated eomrminal repri sentation on 
the Board. The debate on the motion had not concitided when the House adjourned. 

22 nd FEBRURAY :—Raja Bahadur Krishjiamachanar read rxtr.aetR from the 
White Paper proposals in which it was cnniernplated that imder tin* Federal Gov¬ 
ernment Railways should he controlled and administered by stntntory authority. 
The White Paper further provided that such railway nuthoiity should be created 
by a firovision of constitutional act, which would be an act of Parliament. The 
speaker pointed out that members of the Central Legislature who sat on the London 
Committee were faced with this situation, how’ever much they might be opposed to 
the legislation bv Parliament in tins behalf. 

Mr. K. C. Neoqy dwelt on the genesis of the statutory railway authority and 
stated that the idea was first mooted in 1930 when the 'Government of India in 
their despatch on Simon (kuniniasion Report suggested that under the coming 
reforms the administration and control of Ihe Railways should bo placed under 
statutory authority. Giving further history of the statutory railway authority, Mr. 
Neogy said that the matter was never discussed adequutely in the pVderal Structure 
Committee and it was smuggled into the Report of the p^rst Round Table Confer¬ 
ence that the Federal Structure Committee had rccommendf'd the creation of a 
statutory railway authority. He observed that the Indian Railways were the biggest 
co-operative body whose ownership belonged to the Indian Tax-payers in the past 
when the railways were working under a system of guarantee and the Indian 
tax-payers contributed huge suras to meet the deficits in railway earnings. If the 
fundamental principle of ownership by tax-payers of the railways be accepted, it had 
to be admitted that the legislature should have every control over the railways. 
Continuing, Mr. Neogy asserted that it was of supreme importance that this 
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legislature should have the freest and fullest liberty to legislate on the policy and 
administration of the railways inasmuch as the future legislature would exercise 
similar rights of amending such legislation. 

Sir Abdar Rahim, Lender of the Opposition, emphatically asserted that the fullest 
right of legislation with the right of amending for setting up the statutory railway 
authority should lie with the Central Ltgislature and not only the control of gene¬ 
ral policy, but also the control of the atlministration of railways should be exercised 
by this legislature. He asked for opportunity for the House to discuss the joint 
memorandum by the British delegation regarding this matter. 

Sir Joseph Bhore informed the House that His Majesty’s Government had not 
yet decided whether hgislation regarding the Statutory Railway Board should be by 
the Indian legislature or by the British Puriianient. Hince a cut motion always meant 
censure on the Government for the acts of cornmiHsinn or omission and as the Go¬ 
vernment took no decision on the matter justiGing the censure, ho requested the 
mover to withdraw the motion, which Mr. Gaya Prasad 8ingh did. 

The House ae(*ept< d the wiilulravval of the motion on the understanding that the 
British Government should be communicated with about the desire of the House 
that the Constitution Act should include a clause providing the Indian 
legislature with the right to legislati' regarding the constitution of the Statutory 
Railway Board and railway administration generally. 

Indianisation of Services 

Sir Han Sinrjh Qour moved a token cut to diBCues the question of the progres¬ 
sive Jndianisalioii of Railway services in all grades. He stated that for the last so 
many years the (|uestion of the Indianisation of services was engaging the attention 
of Indians and as a result the Islington O^mraission. and Lee Commission had made 
dtfinitc recommendations in the matter. But no satisfactory progress had been 
made. 

Mr. Uarbans Singh Brar, Colonel Gidncy, Lala Brijkishorc, Mr. Goswami Puri, 
Gopikaraman Roy, Mr. Bhupat Hingh, Mr. Amarnath Dutt, Mr. N. M. Joshi and 
Sir CowMsj(^(‘ Jehiingir all spok(‘ supporting tlic motion. 

Sir Joseph Bhorc, re|)lying, said since the recommendations of the Lee Commis¬ 
sion had heim acceiited in LC5, the Gov<‘riirnent, had given definite effect to their 
recommendations and Indiaiiiaation of the serviees had progressed satisfactorily. 

The motion was withdrawn after which the House adjourned. 

23rd. FEBRUARY:—6h‘r LesUe Hudson moved a token cut to-day to call attention to 
the importance of the constitution of rail-road co-ordination and organisatioL of com¬ 
munication boards. He emphasised that the road and the railways were national 
assets and in the national interest it was necessary that the railways must be main¬ 
tained at the first class working order. It could not be in the economic good of the 
country to allow the Railways to deteriorate by allowing duplicate transport to com¬ 
plete tinder unec inouiK’ condition. The development of the railways and road-traffic 
rested on different hands neither of whom had a broad outlook to envisage the direc¬ 
tion in which both could be developed. 

Mr. B. Has lodged a trenchant criticism of railway mismanagement and extrava¬ 
gance. He complained that the railways repudiated their debt of six erores to gene¬ 
ral finance which was decided upon at ilie railway separation convention. 

Replying to the debate Sir Joseph Bhore said that the holding of another rail¬ 
road coufcrcnce before the results of the last coiiferenee rnaterialisi'd would be 
premature. He hoped that the outcome of the last conference would be greater 
measure of co-operation in future between the Central Government, Railways and 
the provincial adminisiration. which was essential in the best interest of public 
communication in India. He admitted the railways must provide more attractive 
service than their rivals in order to capture trafhe. He suggested that motor transport, 
instead of entering into an uneconomic competition with the railways, should make 
it more useful by serving as feeder transport. 

The cut motion was then withdrawn. 

Sardar Harhansinqh Brar moved a substantial cut motion refusing grant to the 
Railway Board. He contended that the Railway Board performed no useful purpose 
to justify their demand for any grant. Gross maladministration and extravagance 
prevailed In the Railways and the Railway Board did not have any watch on thena. 
Huge capital expenditure were undertaken by the railways only to profit contrac¬ 
tors and engineers which in the end would prove useless or dangerous to the pub- 
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lic. He cited the example of the Hardinge Bridge which cost three and a half 
crores of rupecH. He also narrafed th(! grievances and inconveniences of the travel¬ 
ling public. The motion was d( hated. 

Next, Mr. Maswood Ahmed moved a token out to discuss the question of inade¬ 
quate rcpn'Bentation of iIk' MnsJirns in the railway serviees. 

Mr. Saiit ISim/h stated that the Bikhs had not been given proper representation 
in railway services. Mr. Ahmed’s cut motion was negatived. The House then 
adjourne i. 

24th. FEBRUARY :—Mr. Masnood Ahmed moved a token cut to-day to discuss 
the question of the unreasonable rales of freights. He ol)8erved, in prescribing the 
rates, the interests of the public as well as the interests of the carrier must be 
looked into. But where both cannot be reconciled, the interest of the public must 
prevail. He pleaded for reduction of freights on food grains. 

*S’i> Joseph Bhore, replying, stated that the freight on rice had been reduced 
and the railways made, reduction in rates as far as possible. Further concession, 
the Commerce Member said, would mean loss to the railway earnings. 

Mr. B. Das declared that the mam policy of Government underlying the railway 
administration is to help foiiign trade and to give facilities to the* military. It 
was time tliat the; Government developed a scienlific altitude towards the connec¬ 
tion betw(!en the railways and the indigenous industries and agriculture. 

Mr. J<i(i((ttiLafh A(pfanr<il observed that the Kadways followed no consistent policy 
with regard to rales. Whenever any mdusiry or agrieiiltural fwoduce cried for 
relief, they (umsidered it pi(‘c('mcal and found only a temporary measure. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra pointed out that due to unjust manipulation of rates, business 
in mustard oil and coal in Bcng.il were having a shaky existe nce. 

Mr. A. 11. Ghuznain maintained that owing to high freight on coal and surcharge 
on it th(‘ trade was lofiering. 

Mr. K. C. Ncofji asserted that the railway rnt.t'S policy has heim determined more 
by consideration of promoting the foreign trade, both import and export, than by 
the consideration of hei|)mg the promotion of internal trade. H(‘ asked if the 
Government had changed that policy. He maintained that the principle of what 
the trallle can hear should be applied in fixing the rates. 

Sir CoU'asji Jchanfjir held if particular industries wire allowed eonccBSion of 
rate the ultimate' loss by the railways will have to ho borne by the taxpayers. 

After Bir Joseph Bhorc's reply tin* motion was withdrawn. 

Afier several other cut motions by Dr. Zianddin Ahmed. Mr. S. 0. Mitra and 
Mr. B. Das raising discussions on the system ol appi'al l»y the railw'ay employees 
agamst dismissal, eoudilion of the Suite Bailways Ibi'sc employees and making 
t'uttack a first class railway station were disposed of, guilltUine was afjplied and 
the railway demands for giant under various heads were put to vote and passed. 

The House then adjourned till the 2()lh. 

Balt Import Duty Bill 

26th. FEBRUARY The Assembly met to-day with a heavy agenda of official 
business. Sir George Sehasirr introduced the Balt Additional ImpcTt Duty 
Extending Bill, extending the life of the Act until April HO, 10H5, with the modi¬ 
fication that in snb-section 4 of section 5 of the Act, for the words Rs. 54-12 in 
both places where they occur, the words Rs. 50 should be substituted. 

TiiADEri Disputes Aci Extend. Bill 

Sir Franlc Noyce infrocliiced the Trades Disputes Act Extending Bill. He said 
that the Act would expire on May 7 next. Opinions on the Bill had been collected 
on the question of converting it into a permanent measure. The majority of local 
Governments and hulk of non-official opinion favoured this course and the Bill 
W'ould seek to make the Act permanent. 

Sir Frank Noyce added that this motion should not be taken to mean that the 
Government had rejected the proposals for changes in the law, but owing to heavy 
business the Government were unable to ask tb« House to consider further 
amendments during the present session. 

Textile Protection Act 

Sir Joseph Shore introduced a Bill seeking to extend 'until April 30, J934, the 
existing Textile Protection Act with a view to giving the Indian Legislature time 
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to pass its verdict on the Bill introduced on February 5 'providing for the grant 
of a substantive protection to the industry. He proposed that the Bill should be 
immediately considered and passed. Sir Joseph Bhore explained that before introduc¬ 
ing the Bill he had consulted leaders of all parties and received their concurrence. 

The Bill was passed without any discussion. 

The Reserve Bank Bill 

Sir Oearge Schuster then moved that the amendments made by the Council of 
State in the Bill constituting the Reserve Bank be taken into consideration. He 
said that the amendments were purely formal and in most cases were corrections of 
verbal errors. 

The House approved all the amendments and the Bill, as amended by the 
Council, was passed without discussion. 

Wheat Import Duty Act 

Sir Joseph Bhore moved that the Bill amending the operation of the Wheat 
(Import Duty) Act be taki'ii into consideration. He said that if the duty were 
abolished a further undesirable decline in the price Indian wheat w'oiild occur and 
that, since the imjiort duty in the })aRt had not resulted in an unreasonable rise in 
prices of Indian produce, and the harvest this year was very good, cousumers’ 
interests were quite safe. 

ligja Bahadur Krishuavtaeheniar asked why Sir Jose)>h Bhore had not given 
figures laforehai.d and inseited th< in in the statiinent of objects and reasons. The 
(Tovernment’s attitude seemed to be that the Assembly were merely there to pass 
official decrees. An article had appeared in the press to-day saying that a new 
Assembly would be elected. He asked the Commerce Member not to place mem¬ 
bers in that jiosition and help th< m with figures beforehand so that members be 
able to study and criticise. lie spoke ])ariicnlaily of the case of rice which the 
Government weri' ignoring. He asked fh(‘ reason of this indifiircnce to Madras, 
which in the past had b((n milclud to keep the Central Government going. He 

warned that he would opjiose the Bdl until rice was given ]>rott'Ction. 

Mr. O. Morgati joined issues with the previous speaker, asking for supply of 
Rtatisti'‘R beforehand. For the first time since the ndilitional duty was brought in 
he had supported it and hojud that tlie Commerce MemlxT would consider the 
case of flour mills, jiarticularly those' working at ports facing hard competition. 

Mr. Masu'ood Ahmed supported the ease for rice and asked why wheat was 

sent at cheap freights to Bihar and Bengal and why should a similar concession bo 

not shown to the carriage of rice northward. He thought Punjab had a strong 
inflinnce in thi- Cabinet than Bengal (laughter). 

Bewan Bahadur Ixamasframi M?(daliar supported Mr. Morgan’s argument that 
Government should filau out the economic production of wheat and not launch 
irrigation scl ernes like tSukkur, whi<-h were only causing overproduction. He 
complained that Government were not giving proper attention to ricegrowers, who 
constituted th(' majority of cultivators and taxpayers compared to wheat interests. 
Siamese lice was playing havoc in Madras. He pleaded that as India could be self- 
contained with Indian and Burma rice, foreign rice should not be allowed to enter 
the country. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed and Messrs. Jadav, Yamin Khan. 8. C. Mitra and Azahar 
Ali supported the motion, 

Mr. O. S. Baipai denied that Government showed any favouritism in respect 
of any particular agricultural produce. Referring to Mr. B. Das’s remark that in 
spite of the fact that (here is a Bengalee in the Viceroy’s Executive Council, Bengal’s 
interest as a rice-producing province was not safeguarded, Mr. S. C. Mittra 
remarked that it was far better that Bengalees were given the portfolio of Com¬ 
merce or some other Department, for Law Members who had so far been recruited 
from Bengal had to come at a huge sacrifice of lucrative practice at the Bar. 

After Sir Joseph Bhore had replied the Bill was passed. 

Extension of Steel Protection Act 

Sir Joseph Bhore moved for consideration of the Bill further extending the period 
of the provisions made by certain Acts for the purpose of fostering and developing 
the steel industry and wire nail-industry in British India which expires on March 
31 next. The Commerce Member stated that the TarifiT Board was enquiring into the 
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queation of continninpj the protection of this industry and pending their report which 
is expected m May next it. is necessary to extend the existing protection. 

Raja Krishnamachari contended that as the Tata Iron and Steel ConipHny were in 
a flourishing condition, no further protection was necessary. He pleaded for some 
agricultural reli« f at the cost of imlnstrial protection. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra and Mr. B. Das supported the Bill in its second and third 
regardings. 

Mepk^al Cofncit. Act Amendment 

Mr. Bdjpai next ni<>vvd that tbt; fuclian Mcdir.il Council Aetjbe nmended so as to 
include tbr R<in^nnn Uni versify (or piir/)o.ses at the op-nition of I be M>^dical Council 
Act enabling: fV'rsonH anroih'd in tbc provincial reg/.ster of Burma and possessing 
medical (jiinlifi -iiiions f^ranted by tbc JJniversiiy, to elect one member from 
amongst tbc mcmheri> of the Board of S'tid/es in medicine to tbc Indian Medical 
Council, Tbc Bill was passed and (he House adjourned. 

Indian Navy Discipline Bii.l 

27th. FEBRUARY :— Afr. O. lotiotham moved to-day that (he Indian Navy Discip¬ 
line Bill be referred to a S elect ('oniinii toe. I'he Army iSeereiary gave the history of the 
origin of the Bill and st iied how a similar hill was njected by the House in 1928 
by the narrow margin of a sin^de vote, H<‘ emphasised (he neid of converting the 
Hoyal Indian Naxy. winch (he Bill sought to do, to give the Indian Marine the status 
and dignilj^ which it eminently d''served, Oontinning, the Army Secretary pointed out. 
that Indianisation of the Na\y eoiild successfully b(' given efliet to if the Bill were 
ftassed !)y the Hotise. Ue also dealt with the present constitutional position of 
Indian Marine which could be utilised for Im|)eriul pn^po^es even without consult¬ 
ing the India OoverniiKmt and explained that the eonfemplHted Indian Navy would 
be an Indnin force under the eonirol of (he (Jovernrmnt of India. 

Sir Ahdur Rahim, in the course of a (icnehant criticism, informed the Army 
8 ecr<^iary that mere change* of name freim the Royal Indian Marine to Indian Navy 
would not satisfy anybody who knew vhat the future constitniion was going to be 
like, win tlier the Indian Navy liki* the Indian Army as suggested in the While Papier 
would be outside the control of the Federal (toveruinent. When the personnel of 
the Indian Navy and the rale of Tndianibation had not yet been announced he 
could not lend any support to the measure. 

Mr. B, Das moved an amendment by which he sought the circulation ol the 
Bill until July hi inxt, 

Str Coirasp Jehantjir oliserved that the Indian Legislatnies was fully jiistihed in 
rejecting the Bill in 1928, but under the eharig<*d eircumsIanccH it would now be 
advisalile to welcome tlie rneasuR* as the Indian Array would not be used for jiurposes 
other than the dtfema' of India without the afiproval of the C/ utrid Legislature. 

Mr. Totkoihnni rejilymg remoiad all suhi)icioiis and apfirehensious expressed by 
non-otheial members as to the genuineness of the objeet of the Goveiiinient in initiat¬ 
ing the Bill at pri'senf. 

The circulation motion of Mr. B. Das was accepted by the House. Thereafter it 
was adjourned till 5 p. m, when the General Budget for 'l9J4-35 was presented by 
Sir Ocorge Schuster. 

Financial Statement for 1934-35 

The acliial result of 1932-33 is that after providing C,84 lakhs for reduction of 
debt there was a surplus of 1.55 lakhs, so that without taking into account reduction 
of debt the excess of receipts over outgoings was 8,39 lakhs. 

The revised estimates for 1933-34 show' that, leaving out of account the reduction 
of debt provision, there will be a surplus of 4.29 lakhs. In the budget estimates a 
surplus of 25 lakhs was expected. 

The deterioration is acconnicd by a d?op of 5,04 lakhs on revenue, partly balan¬ 
ced by a saving of 2,20 lakhs on expenditure. 

The saving is mainly for ri'ceipt of 1,78 lakhs on account of payments from 
Britain towards the defence following the Capitation Tribunal award, and non-pay¬ 
ment of 88 lakhs interest on War debt. 

Willie gross figures of the Government’s indebtedness have increased (919 crores 
in 1924 to 1,213 on March 31, 1934—an increase of 294 crores)—the value of the 
productive assets held against the debt have increased by more than the same 
amount (by 314 crores. namely, from 664 to 978 crores). 
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Turning to prospects for 1934-35, the Finance Member said : ‘‘W® expect to 
close the current year, after providing 3 crores for Debt Redemption, with a surplus 
of 1,29 laxhs, which we propose to transfer to a special fund for Earthquake relief 
measures. 

Imposition of excise duty of 21 annas per hundred-vi’eight on faetory-mado sugar 
thus leaving an effective margin of protection of Rs. 7-12. This will yield Rs, l47 
lakhs whereof 7 lakhs would be distributed among producing provinces for organising 
co-operative selling societies among canc-growers or for other measures designed to 
secure the minimum price for cultivators, for which purpose he would introduce a 
Bill enabling the provincial Governments to apply schemes for enforcing^tho minimum 
price for cane used by factories. 

As regards tobacco;—On raw tobacco Rs, 2-6 per pound standard and Re. 1-14 
per poLnd preferential and on cigarettes Rs. 5-15 per thousand plus 25 per cent ad- 
valorem. The local manufacture would still enjoy protective benefit and the tax 
would yield thirty lakhs. 

As regards silver: The duty on silvers be reduced from seven and a half annas 
to five annas per ounce, yielding an extra four lakhs. 

The initial weight of inland letters is lowered from two and a half tolas to half 
a tola, coupled with a reduction in charge from one and one-fonrth anna'to one anna. 

For heavier letters charges will continue to he one and one-fourth anna for letters 
not exceeding two and a half tolas, with additional one and one-fourth anna for 
successive weights of two and a half tola and fractions. 

It is proposed to remit the extra pie per five-pice embossed envelope. 

Initial charge on inland book-packets not exceeding 5 tolas in weight to be raised 
from G to 9 pies. 

It iR proposed to introduce a minimum charge for a telegram of 8 words of 9 
annas, while that for an Express telegram of the same length will be Re. 1-2. For 
each additional word, the additional charge will be one and two annas respectively. 

Fixance Member’s Budoet Ppeecfi 

Proposals giving final touches to the financial striicturo built up during tho 
past five years were annminced by Sir George Schuster in prt'seniing his last 
budget to the A-asembly to-day. ‘He claimed that in our proposals w’c'are providing 
fairly for all needs tluir. can be foreseim. tliat wo seem to liavc touched the bottom 
and that if ihe ti'iidencios which have recently been atiparcmt continue there is good 
hope tliat there will be a margin next yi'ar large enough not merely for the resto¬ 
ration of cuts in pay but for the relaxation of other burdens. But neither India 
nor any other country is yet out of the wood and a cautious outlook is still 
necessary. 

Dealing with 1933 31. Sir George Schuster said that the general decline iu im¬ 
ports had been accompanied by a subsfni^tial increase in exports giving a favourable 
babinee of trade of 2t) eroivs in the first iiitie months. Reviewing the budgetary 
positition for ,hree years since the worst of crises began, the net result was that 
India would have met all her outgoings from revenue and T)rovided a surplus 
balance available for debt reduction to nearly ciiiht crores. There was hardly a 
country that could compare wiih this position, ddn* Finance Member declared that 
the dt bl redemption provision v^hlch had arisen in th(> current year to nearly seven 
crores would now be reduci-d to three crores with effis-t from the current year with 
the result that after crcdiliiig Rs. 17S lakhs as a result of the Capitation Tribunal’s 
award the current year would close with a surplus of 129 lakhs which amount 
would he transfcrreil to the 8f)ccial earthquake fund. 

Dealing with 193.j, he said that the net expenditure would be four crores less 
than in 1932-33 and only two lakhs more, in spile [of the substantial unavoidable 
extra charges, than the rcviseil estimates for the cuirent year. He emphasised that 
the net expenditure has been redma'd from about ninety-three and one-fourth crores 
in 1930-31 to seventy-six and a half crores in 1934-35. This was a notable faehieve- 
raent. He paid a special tribute to the\Oommander-in-Chief and the Army personnel 
as the military biulget had come down from a ‘contract budget’ of about 55 crores 
to under 44 and a half crores next year. 

Taxation Plans 

The Finance Member next disclosed the taxation plans. The fall in the import 
of sugar had been the main cause of the budgetary tightness this year. He 
announced the imposition of excise duty of 21 annas per hundredweight on factory- 
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made siij^ar, thus leaving: an effective margin of protection of Rs. 7-12. This will 
yield 147 lakhs whereof 7 lakhs would be distributed amotiK the producing provin¬ 
ces for organizing cooperative selling societies among the canc-growers or for other 
measures designi’d to secure the minimum price to cultivators for which purpose 
he would introduce a bill enabling the provincial Governments to apply schemes 
for enforcing the minimum price for cane used by the factories. As regards tobacco, 
the duties proposed arc as follows : On raw tobacco, Rs. 2-G per pound standard 
and Ks. 1-14 per pound preferential and on cigarettes, Rs. b-15 pi.T thousand plus 
25 per cent ad valorem, liocal manufacture would still enjoy the protective benefit 
and the tax would yield 50 lakhs. As ri'gards silver both as a measure of coopera¬ 
tion with the United States and other silver using countries and to improve reve¬ 
nues the duty on silver will be reduced from seven and [half annas to five annas 
per ounce yielding an extra four lakhs. As regartis other items the Clovernment 
would institute a careful enquiry into the effects of the surcharges during the 
coming year. The Finance Memlier aI.so announced the abolition of export duly 
on raw hides to stiinulatc exports involving a los.s of live lakhs. 

Postal and TicLEaiiAPii Rates 

Postal and Telegraph rates are slightly changed to stimulate traffic. Thus the 
postage of one anna for a half tola letter is introdue(‘d and nine annas would be 
charged for a telegram of laghl word.s. The proposal would involve some loss 
before traffic n'siionded, but this would b( covered by accounts adjustment and 
would not affict the budget. 

The Care of Ben(jal 

Sir George Hchuster next dealt with the cas(‘ of Bengal which was piling up 
deficits at the rate of two crores per annum. The Government acc(*ptecl provision¬ 
ally the White Paper proposal and have decided to impose an excise duty on 
matches at the rate of Ks. 2 annas 4 piT gross of boxes and to hand over half 
of the jute export duty to the jute producing provinces of Bengal, Behar and 
Orissa and Assam on the following basis : Bengal, 1G7 lakhs ; P>ihar and Orissa, 

12 and a half lakhs ; Assam 9 lakhs ; Burma i:> lakhs, to compensate for the 
match consumption tax already in exisience. Thus, out of a total revenue under 
this head of 210 lakhs, the Ci'ntral Government would be left with three lakhs. A 
great majority of the Indian Hunes have agreed to levy a corresponding duty. The 
entire duty will be ])Ooled and each tState entering th(‘ agremiKait, would get a share. 
On the estimated eonsumption th(‘ States' share* w'ould tx* 70 lakhs yearly and this 
is exclusive of 710 lakhs provided for British India. The Finanee Mi'inbcr empha¬ 
sised that these projiosals must be regarded as provisional as they could do nothing 
which would prejudice the position under the jiew constitution or anticipate the 
decisions of Parliament. 

Biiiaij Mearuker 

The Finarce Member explained tin* Bihar earthquakt^ relief moasiires which in¬ 
clude a gift of half a erore to the Behar Government lor buildings. An additional 
half crorc was being advanced as a loan through the Provincial loans Fund and 
the gift to the local bodies of tlie total sum required for the reeonstruetiou of roads, 
bridges, schools, hospitals and dispensaries is estimated at about one crorc. As 
for the poorest clasKes help must come from private chanty and for others a loan 
would be advanced to the local Governm nt on non-onerous terras to be settled 
according to the needs, while the case of agncultural losses due to the damage to 
land and crops would primarily be met from the provincial famine relief fund, the 
central Government would give further support, if required from their special fund. 

A StiRPLUR Budget 

The Finance Member has budgetted for a surplus of 79 lakhs for 1934-35 as a 
result of fresh taxation to the extent of 172 lakhs. As regards the ways and 
means position all capital expenditure could bo met without raising fresh loans. 
The forecast allows for maintaining treasury bid outstandings at about 30 crores. 
The position might be modified if sterling remittances exceed the estimates or if 
favourable opportunities for loan conversions presented themselves. 

A Brilliant Survey 

The Finance Member gave a brilliant survey of the economic position of the 
country. The results of the Government’s industrial policy had been that the past 
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years of unexampled depression had actually been a period of industrial expansion 
in Indian cotton mills and iron and steel were working; during 1933 at 41 and 75 
per cent respectively above 1928 capacity. No other country, not even Japan, 
could compare with this. There had been a great development elsewhere in sugar, 
cement, electrical apparatus, paints, etc. But admittedly the main interest of India 
was the agricultural rather than the industrial problem which had hitherto been 
faced by large remissions of taxes and rent and by the elasticity of the Indian 
money-lender system with the result that the general condition of the agriculturists 
was that they had enough to eat and been left with a maigin of cash for necessary 
purchases at something like the normal level of consumption. The figures of 
cotton piecegoods, salt and kerosene proved this, but there was an undoubted 
danger that the continuance of low prices might leave an aftermath of the serious 
problem of indebtedness. These problems the Government have been studying with 
the provincial Governments and proposed to hold a special conference to review 
the situation in the first week of April. The Government wT-re reopening the faci¬ 
lities for capital expenditure to the railways and provincial Governments and were 
financing a generous reconstruction programme in Bihar. The main opportunities 
lay with the provincial Governments and this matter would be discussed at the 
forfhcoming conferericc. 

Dealing w^th the possibilities of improving the external demand for India's 
produce, the hinance Member discussed three main lines : Firstly, with the empire 
in which case those members who supported the Ottawa agreement had done lasting 
good to their country and especially to agricultural classes. The Ottawa Agreement 
w'aa capable of a much wider extension. The second line of action was a bilateral 
ngreernent such as that recently made with Japan. Thirdly, they should pay 
atti'ntion to marketing methods and the Government were taking this up and as 
an initial step wore getting out a first class marketing expert to advise first as to 
certain articles and later as to the general organization. 

Concluding his survey the Finance Member said : ‘India’s financial position in 
its strength challenges comparison with that of any country in the world and in 
these times of increasing economic nationalism there is no country that has brighter 
prospects or greater potentialities for economic advance than India with her own 
vast market and with her place in the British Commonwealth of Nations’. 


General Dircubsion of Budoet 


2 nd. MARCH :—General discussion on the Budget was initiated to-day by Mr. 
Jeanga lyfr who characterised it as most lamentable. The excise duty not on profits 
nut on production and foodstuff was, he said, the most discredited form of taxation, 
toir (Tcorge Schuster’s parting kick would have a most terrible effect on the sugar 

incustiy, which would be widely resented. Mr. Ranga Iyer discounted the statement 

about over-production of sugar. Even if it were true, the speaker asked, why did not 
ne (lOvernineni find wider markets for Indian sugar iu the Empire and buy in 
exebange machinery for sugar factories ? The speaker found behind this policy of 
imposition of cxeise duty on matches and sugar a conspiracy to revive the 
excise duty on cotton manufactures and warned Mr. IT. B. Mody. 

FT i^ingh Dudhoria could not view the Budget with satisfaction. 

G neld that even 44 and a half crores provided for the army expenditure seemed 
9 uite a huge figure as times are quite normal now. 

Mr. Ramkrishna Reddi subjected the Budget proposals to a meticulous criticism. 

fbe export duty on hides, he feared, would cripple the tanning 

industry which is growing in Madras. ’ ^ b 

Mr. Sitarama Raju criticised the Government’s taxation policy at length and 
suggested that the example of Japan should be followed so that the country might 
properly be industrialised iu a short time. ^ 

ttiA Afedz^Z Matin Chojvdhury, Deputy President of the Assembly, pleaded 

e case of Assam which had only a revenue of two crores and was a deficit pro- 
ynco. He complained that the Government of India took away 125 lakhs of excise 
uuiy on kerosene and petrol from Assam and deprived the poor province of ita 


urged that the export duty on rice should be abolished He 
i instead of depending on subsidy from the Central Government, Bengal 
oiiomd find money to balance her own budget. 


IG 
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Mr*. S. C. Mitra rovicvvecl tho financial policy of the Govornraent durinp; the 
regime of Sir George SchuHter and pointed out that while all additional taxes that 
were imposed by him remained in tact the provision for d(‘I)t redemption had been 
considerably reduced. With regard to the grievance of other provinces that the 
Bengal Government got relict from Central (Jovernmcr.t ho slated that Bengal's 
trouble had begun with the most unjust and iniquitous Meston Award. He cited 
figures to show how rniieh Bengal coniributed to th(‘ Central Kevenuo previous to 
the Meston Award. He was not, however, happy over the amount that Bengal 
would ge‘t from the jute duty, as most of it would be spent on police and military. 
Ho next dwelt at length on the Bostal budget and e.xpressed his gratification that 
the loss in the Department had been greatly reduced. Provision for the deprecia¬ 
tion fund had been brought down to Us 8,72,000 as against Us. 4,40.'},000 in 1933-34. 
Continuing, Mr. Satyen Mitra pointed out that aeeording to the Government reply 
to a question put by hini the I^oslal Di'purtmerit is to get nearly Us. 15,50,0Cp 
as interest on the aeeumulation of the dc'precialion fund, and if this amount is 
added to the income of the Department, tlnai it should not be a losing department. 
He protested against the excess of Us. 90,000 that has beiMi chargi'd as interest on 
the capital outlay. He also expri'ssed dissatisfaction at the method of allocation of 
income on the sale of postage stamps betwetai posts ami tiL’graphs branehes. 
He suggested tliat the aclual value of the proceeds from telegrams should be 
ascertained in allocating income between the two branches. Thi' speaker also con¬ 
tended that the amount of Us. rib.-bOOOO to the ]>ostal side on account of the 
management of the post ofiice savings bank. Government scenrity and cash eertifi- 
cat(!8, was also not a fair sum. With regard to the reduction of jmstage on letters 
weighing hail a tola, Mr, .Mitra held that it will not prove a boon to poor ])eople, 
unless the weight was raised to one tola. Jle suggested that postage; on foreign 
book-posts, packets etc. should Ixi raiseil from 9 pies to 2 annas, while registration 
charges on foreign ariieles should be enhanced from 3 to 5 annas Proceeding, Mr. 
Mitra also criticised the retrimchment policy of tln^ dcparimtmt. While the subor 
dinate stall' in the piist oflicc and tin; U M. 8. were Ixnng rutlilcssly retrenched 
the telegragh engineering branch has been left iintonelnal pro'oably because it wa 
the preserve of Europeans and Anglo-Indians. Ho refused to believe that the posta 
department was a losing concern and (hat postage rates eiuild not be reduced 
without retrenching the subordinate Hlafi'. He maintained that if the rocomraeuda- 
tions of the Telegra})!! Establishment Emjuiry Committee were given ell'ect to the 
old rates of postage could easily be restored. 

Mr. A. Das also vcniiiatcd ihe grievances of the su!)ordinatc stafT of the post 
ofTicc. The House thereafter adjourned. 

3rd. MARCH Resuming the Budg<*t discussion to-dny, SVe (-ofvasji Jrliangir 
congratulated Sir George Sehnstcr on jnodnemg an original binlgrt, but added that it 
was really a Bengal biidgid. (Ijanghter) He was not (Mivions of Bengal, but wished 
the House to lemembiT tliat Bengal and liombay stood on the same footing in their 
grievance against the IMeslon Award. A imblic mi'eting called by the liombay Sherill' 
had recordial its protest against Bombay being left, out and wanting immediate assis¬ 
tance. He voiced that protest in the ITousi* and reminded it that the incidence of 
taxation in Bombay was the highest in India. The Bombay (Tovernrnent and people 
liad done their duty and taxed themselves. (Sir George Schuster ; Hear, hear I). 

If Bengal had the terrorist movement Bombay, too, had her (Jivil Disobedience. Wan 
it a crime for Bomliay not to have terrorism ? (Sir George SehuHtcr : No). 

The speaker recalled that at the Round Table Gonferericc a federal finance scheme 
was laid dow’n to thi* elfect (hat a match t'xcise duty w-ould bo taxed for giving the 
provinces benefit in respect of income-tax. Why had Sir George Schuster anticipated 
that Bchemo and had he not given relief to fiombay along with Bengal ? Ho added, 
“We are yet at a distance from the l'\‘dera! Government, but we find that the source 
of revenue kept aside for the assistance of the Fedv'ral (Government of the future is 
being immediati'ly tapped. Finally, the speaker referred to wliat he described as a 
divine inspiraiion whicii liad made Sir George Schuster balance tho budget. Ho 
hotied that this was based on sound foundation, but asked if it was so. Why did not 
Sir (Jeorge Schuster draw upon the debt redemption provision before and save the 
country from an additional burden of taxation ? 

Sir Leslie Hudson, leader of the European group, described tho financial picture 

£ resented by Sir George Schuster as not unsatisfactory, but remarked it would 
ave really been a deficit budget but for he raid on the debt .redemption fund. 
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He asked the Government of India not to restore the cut in galarics to services 
without Himultaneoufily affordinf^ relief to the taxpayer. He approved of the Govern¬ 
ment of India’s decision to take advantage of the cheap money and embark on capi¬ 
tal works and hoped that the I’rovincial Governments would with caution do likewise. 
While Madras did not like the abolition of the export duty on hide, 

Karachi, Calcutta and Ran{j:oon wGcomed it. He described as generous the (lovern- 
ment of India’s proposals for financial help to Bihar. While Bengal might feel 
sntisliod over half of th(‘ jute tax being given tier, the rest of India would have 
the grirn salisfaction that every tim(! they struck a match it was to help Bengal. 

Abdu7' Uahini, h-aclt'r of the Oj)pdsition, congratulated Sir George Schuster 
on the statesmanship and couragi’ shown in his budget ])ro]) 0 sal 8 . At best he had 
jiroduced another emergency budget and tlu're was no relief to the lax-payer. Per¬ 
haps it was tile fault of the system of (hivernment in India which had to take 
orders from Jjondon, Tin; financial policy of tin; (Jovernimml of India could not, 
therefore, b(‘ sound, ddie need of tin* hour was to increase the purchasing power 
of the pe()|)le by industrialioaiion, which w’as not jiossdile unless the (Jovernment of 
India W'er(i rmmved from llio vicious ciicle of having always to frame a budget 
from the expenditur(^ side, ii was true that, military expendiiiiri' had been redu(;ed 
ill recent years from litty-fivc to fort}-six <‘rorts. but what Iiacl the Government 
of India done to pu'ss India's ease for justice regaiding capitation charges? An 

amount of 1 ?() lakhs did not nuu-t the ends of just ice and India was entitled to 

know from l^ir (ieor^>(' Selmster what slcfis had been taken by the (Tovernment of 

India. Refeiring to Bengal, Sir Abdiir Itahirn said that lur financial ditliculties 
were due not to the terrorists, but to the inequitious Mi'ston Sotth'ment against 
which (governors from Lord Zetland had protest! d. Bengal joined Bombay and 
other provineis in seeing a more <(piiial)le adjustment. In his opinion Bcmgal, 
which had the monopoly of jute production, deserved the whole of the jule tax. 
(Concluding, lie suggestal that fin; Government of India, while presenting the 
Central Budgc't, sliould give a general picture of the financial position of each 
province so that the House might understand (he situation better and avoid inter- 
provincial jealousy. 

Sir George Sc/u(i<frr, replying to two days’ debate, thanked those membcrB who 
had rebutted the unfair eriheism against the generous contribution by the Govern¬ 
ment of India towards Bihar reluf. The attitude of those who command public 
aiteiition in the Press was not such as would eneonrnge genorouR action on the 
part of the (hinrnment or olhcis. (Mr. (». 1*. Smgh—-We are very grateful). 

yir George ^Schuster cont(mded that (he sug^ar proposal wotild still leave a margin 
of profit alter fixing a fair price for eultivatois and eonsumers. Protection was 
still over 200 per cent, ad valorem and India could not. export sugar on the compe¬ 
titive basis, but if any export occurrtd a rdiate of duty would be granted. Ab 
regards Bengal the position bad bci'ii fully examined. The case of no other province 
was comparable to that of Bengal. Tlu'v could not under the present conditions 
restore equilibnt.m and the (Jovernment of India as their bankcrB had no other 
alternative hut to give them extia income leaving them to fill the remainder of the 
gap. He dul not want the province to entertain the hope that tln^ro were other 
schemes up their sleeves for liel]) to them. Sir George Schuster next dealt with 
the criticism regarding the debt r<'demption tiind and said that the praetieal answer 
was provided by the fact that compared to the date previous to his budget the 
Jndian sterling securities in London had appreciated by two-half points showing 
that the City of J.oiidon interpreted the budget proposals favourably. In the 
matter of sinking fund India’s practice had been Honridor than that of any eountry 
in the world. As regaids tin; charge why this fund was not used before, the Finance 
Member's answer was that previously revenue sources were uneertain and the sink¬ 
ing fund provision was the margin of safety as it liad proved in the current year. 
In any case the profiosal in that rcHpeet would have to come before the House 
for its approval. Sir (loorgc Schuster said that on war loans His Majesty’s 
Government had reduced interest from fi to 3 and a half per cent. 

The House then adjourned till the 0th. 

'VoTiN(j ON Budoet Demands—Army Demand 

6lh. MARCH :—Interpellations being over in the Assembly discussion on motions 
for demands for grants under various heads followed. Sir Ahdur Rahim, moving 
a token cut in the demand under head ‘Army Department’, observed that military 
expenditure in this country was a vital matter, which was responsible for the 
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heavy taxation under which people of India were ^ronnin^. The history of military 
expenditure in I his country, continued the ppenker, would show that it is liable to 
f(o up from time to time when the finances are easy and it perforce ^ifoes down 
when the Finance JVpartment is in difficulty. The Military Department 

in its internal organisation being uncontrolled and unregulated by the civil 
authority, it is apt to indiilfi^c in expenditure which the couiitry could not 
bear. Continuing, Sir Abdiir Rahim said it extremely sensible and specially 
necessary that the legislature and the civil side of the Government, specially 
the Finance Department, should never relax their vigilence over the expen¬ 
diture of the Army Department. Referring to the Capitation Tribunal Award, the 
speaker complained that the contribution of two crores of rupees from His Majesty’s 
Government was far less than what w'as justly due to India as even from the 
meagre report supplied, he was convinced that Jndia was entitled to more than 
two crores. as the maintenance of Indian troops, including the British troops, was 
not merely for the defence of India, but for Imperial purfioses as had been 
admitted in the report of the Simon t'ommission. In the name of justice and fair 
play, Sir Abdur Bahirn demanded that the British Exchequer should pay for the 
maintenance of troops which served only the imperial cause. He also referred to 
the slow pace of Indianisation of the army. 

Sir Henry Oidney urged upon the Army Secretary to seriously consider the 
reduction of military expenditure. He complained that the Anglo-Indians were 
given no place while the Indianisation of the army was carried on 

Sir Ocorye Schnsirr, replying to the debate, stated ihat the reduction in army 
expenditure had surpassed the expectations and the recommendations of the Inch- 
cape Committee. He also informed the House that the cost of the Frontier opera¬ 
tion was being gradually brought down. 

Sir Abdur J.ahun'a cut motion was then defeated by 54 to 43 votes. 

Executive Coukctl Demand 

Mr. B. Dos then on behalf of the Democratic Party moved for reduction of 

demand under the head “Ext'cutive Council” to raise a discussion on the Federal 

Finance system regarding the allocation of the sources of revenue between the 
provinces and the centre. Mr. Das gave the history of the various committees and 

siib-eommittecB which had examined the complex problem of the Federal finance. 

Iteferring to the Peel Committee's recommendations he charged the British Indian 
delegates for being party to the pact with the t^tatos at the dictation of Sir Akbar 
Hyuari that fifty per cent of personal income tax of the peof)le in British India 
should be transferred to the Ftderal Government for ledimption of pre-federation 
debts. 

Mr. K. C. Neoyy found fault w'ith the Montagu-Clielmsford reforms which made 
water-tight allocation of sources of revenues to the Provinces and the centre, as a 
result of which many Provinces were facing dcficitp. INowhere in the federal constitu¬ 
tion this financial system prevailed and it w'as pleasing that tlie White Paper made 
definite improvements on the present arrangement in recommending proper financial 
adjustment. 

After Sir Ocorge Schuiiier's reply the motion was withdrawn and the House 
adjourned. 

7lh. MARCH ‘.—Sir Hari Singh (Jour moved a token cut under “Executive 
Council” and laised the question of immediate organisation of All-India Services. 
He said that the Lee Commission admitted the constitutional anomaly of the 
Services working on the Transferred field being responsible to an outside authority. 
Indian delegates in London had made it abundantly clear that tliey did not see 
eye to eye with (he White Paper proposals. All the delegates, including European 
representatives, were nufliiimous that for provincial autonomy it was necessary 
to provincialise the Services. 

The speaker drew attention to a provision in the White Paper defining the 
existing accruing rights, and said that if the enquiry into the Service question were 
delayed for four years until after the inauguration of the new Constitution, the 
country would be asked to bear the burden of the existing accruing rights of 400 to 
COO extra officers. The Secretary of Slate would order each province to quarter a 
certain number of officers and the Minister would always be a criminal in the dock 
in dealing with the Service of the officials and answering the charges before the 
Governor, Further, in view of the new conditions of service under the new Consti- 
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tutioD, it was better that the Sor^rices were recognised immediately to shoulder the 
new conditions. At present the Indian Legislature and local legislatures could 
make laws to regulate the Public Services, but the White Paper took away the 
right hereafter. 

Mr. Bhupat Singh said constitutional advance was not worth having if India 
did not have the control of services. Mr. Lloyd George had defined the services 
as the “steel frame” ; they arc white ants which would cat up the foundation of 
proposed constitution, said Mr. Singh. 

Sir Henry Qidney agreed that Sir Plari Singh Gour voiced the demand of 
India. The 8j)eaker had put in a dissenting minute to the Indian delegates’ 
memorandum, because he believed there should be a transitional stage when the 
Government of India would recruit to I, C. S., J. P. S., I. M. S., with a right of 
appeal to the Secretary of State. There were troubles in India which still required 
the presence of British officials. Plowcver, he agreed that the White Paper propo¬ 
sals in this respect aimed at taking away with the left hand what they had given 
with the right. 

Sir Ilnrisinyh Qour preferred to censure tlie Government and demanded division, 
whereupon a great commotion prevailed in the House. When the Division bell was 
ringing the President wanted the House to realise the signifiance of division on 
the issue and said that if Sir Harisingh Gonr’s motion was carried by a majority 
of votes, it would mean c('nsnriiig the (lOverrmient for not supporting the proposal 
of the reorganisation of the Public fServices under the federal constitution, a question 
which was now under the disouHsion of the I’arliamcntary Joint Committee. If, on 
the other hand, the motion was defeated, it w'ould nnan that the House rejects 
the proposals of the reorganisation of the Public Services l)y a majority. 

Sir Hariaingh’s motion was eventually defeated as a result of the division by 57 
to 37 votes. 

liaja Krish7ia7nachriar moved a cut motion to raise a debate on the neceBSity of 
expediting the eorislitutioiial reforms without which he assorted dissatisfaction and 
discontent would grow stroi-ger. Two preliminary conditions to the early establish¬ 
ment of central responsibility, namely the establishment of Keserve Bank and the 
acceptance of safegu ads in the new constitution had been accepted and therefore 
any further delay was unjustifiable. He warned the Government that (fivil Disobed¬ 
ience Movement was btang gradully n placed by a more insidious movement, 
namely eomrnuniarn. Ho also wanted an unambiguous declaration from the Govern¬ 
ment as to whether the present Asst'nibly would be dissolved or not. 

Sir B. L. Mitier, replying, said that the India Government and the Secretary of 
State were doing all that was possible to expedite the reforms. As regards elections, 
Sir Brojen said that all d<‘pcnded on the time and pcali' of the new reforms. On 
his assurance that the Secretary of State would be informed about the unanimity of 
this House about tht; need of the speedy inauguration of reforms, Raja Krishnama- 
chari withdrew his motion. 

Planned Economy for India 

8kh. MARCH :—There being no interpellation the House proceeded withthe debate 
on planned economy which was initiated by the European group through a cut 
motion to the demand under the head ‘Executive (’ouncii’ to draw attention to the 
necessity of meeting the iie(d for economic planning by means of (a) re-distribntiou 
of the Government portfolios, (b) consideration and consolidation of tariff, (c) forma¬ 
tion of the economic advisory council and (d) revision of trade agreements. Keen 
interest was evinced in the lobbies with regard to the discussion on this wide and 
important subject. 

Mr. F. K. James^ speaking on behalf of the European group on the cut motion, 
asserted that to meet the economic necessities of India in the present time and in 
near future there was special necessity for certain adruiiiisirative readjustraeuts in 
the Government of India. Ho recognised that the methods which were being 
adopted by other countries for economic recovery might not suit India but recovery 
would not come by itself unless the machinery of Government adapted itself to the 
needs of the modern time when all countries were trying more and more to bring 
about political and economic nationalisation. Referring to the need for adjustments 
in Government portfolios, he said that the present administrative machinery 
was archaic and would prove wholly unsuited to modern conditions when greater 
co-ordination of industrial and economic activities specially under provincial auto¬ 
nomy would be necessary. To achieve this end, the speaker suggested there should 
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be one member in ehar/^e of the Industry and (Commerce Dopatrment instead of 
two diflVrrnt Memi)erK ns at prcBtnt. He also snp^j^cHted a separate ^portfolio for 
communientions and one member in charj^i; of labour and op;rienlturc. 

Afl rep;ar(lK tariffs l\Ir. JamcK su^ixestcd (hat the Tariff I>oar(] should be made a 
peimanent body and its p(!rsonn(‘l which should be strengthened ou^ht to include 
at least one person having practical irulnstrial and commercial experience. Its 
<*ompr»siiinn, h(i ernphasisid, most be fli‘xi!)Ic and less leisurely than at present. 
While protecting the established industries, it must not encourap:e incompetence 
and should kc('p watch on the dutii's it su^j^tresls. Its other functions should be 
the instituting of eiu|niii('s on the nn)>rolec,t(‘d indnslrit's. As regards the Economic 
Advisory (Vmncil, Mr. James considon'd tlu* pr<'scnt. suh-committt'c of (he Lxecutive 
Goiinci! as the I^xccntivc (tonncil itself minus (wo or lliree mernhers. He wanted a 
permanent liody of not niort' than fiflecm membeis who would repitsent trade, 
eonirneiec. a,cflenltiiif' c^te., and who, in fact, wonhl i)(' the real ihinkinf^; machine 
on all eeon(>mi<‘ jiroblrms. Mr. James advoeati d the ^’■reat nec’cssity of a eompl< te 
ovirhanlin^i; of 1 ndia's 1 rade a^MC'^mails some of Mbieli dale as far back as iHlo. 

(tonelndine', the speaker aj>pealed to th(' Government to trive speedy ( fleet to these 
{.oni rid a ml tenialivt* sn|i;;j;eKt ions and askid lh(‘ Indiiin memlars not to Riisjieel any 
s('(‘larian or eommiimd eonsideiiitions in tlu'se sn^^ecstions ^thieh were made in th(i 
interest of the ;;rcal eonntiy (liey all lived in. 

Tiir CrsTOMs Demanp 

9th. MARCH :--Bef(ir(' theent motions were lakni up strialim. the /Ve.so/e/// 
drew tin jitic.'ion of llic Jlonse to (he scope and nailin' of llie (‘iil nioiions tabled, 
and nfiniMfr to tbe <'iit motion of Air. Sit(il,a7/t<i Mahapnini seekiiitJ: to leduee 
till" deniiiiid for jitaid of IN. (ildbb.CKHt under Iiead ‘t’ustonis , by which the mover 
wanted to rais(‘ ii disi'iission on the poliey of excise duties on a^:rieidlural product', 
ruled thid it would be out of order as the policy was dtciatcd by the Commtirce 
Department and not by eiistoins offieers. 

Mr. K. 6’. K(' 0 (in and Mr. Gatjaprasnd St/u/h dta'W the ath'ution of lh(! (Jniir 
that similar cut motions under “(histtims'’ Inid bi on allowed in ])aRt y(airs. 

Throujzh the second etd. motion, Air. Sitahouta Mnl> (i ventilated the* ^nev- 
iinees of ih*' Oriyus lep^ardin^ non-iepiesenlidion of the (Irinas in the CuHtoniB 
i)e|)!»rl meni. 

Other eiit motions niuh'r the lu'iul ‘(histoms’ wen' either withdrawn or wtwe not 
movtal or tvi'K' declared outside tin seopt' of the House- Drtran Lalchuttd ^avalrai 
vou'('d th(' ^ri('v;inees of the Himlns of Sind who in reidity wnre^ :i niinonty eom- 
mumtv and this led to some heat in disenssion. 

After M( vend other spt'nkeis ollert'd their on tiie (jiiehtion, Grorffr 

S('/n/x/er, rcjilj infi;, said ih.it no injustiee w.as beiiif:; done to llie Hindus oi Smd. 

(treat he;il was iniporled info (h<' iliseussiouh on ciO motions w’hieh r(‘lat('d to 
inade(jnate rejiression or paucity of <>m' eoinmnniiy or the oilier in (lie various 
(leparlment of the (tovernnient. 'Un' debnic jiroctaabd for some lime on communal 
lims, which was greatly de))ifeated by eerta'U members. 

Air. Mns?ro()</ Ahmed's <’Ut motion setkin^ to redn ss the jj^i ievaiu'cs of Muslims 
in tlie rosinl and Tel(’e:ra{)bs s«rvie(S in respect of (h('ir represeritfdion aeeordnifr to 
])oy)Ulation basis was deleated afti'r Sie hraok Noyce rt'plii'd that, in tlie last j'car ^ 
n'crnitment fair justice was done to the Muslim community. The >Iouse then 
adjourned. 

Posts anp Teleok.M'Iis Demand 

10th. MARCH :—LivtIy diseussions followed when Air. id. C. Mitra through a 
A cut motion in the demand under ’Posts and Teh'j/raphs Department raisc'd a 
debate on retri'iieliment ol the sula^rdinatc staff in I'ostal Diparlme..t and ventilated 
(h(' Laievanees of (be lower division clerks and sorUws with re^-ard to the compensa¬ 
tory allowance which was denied to tlu'm. Air. Alilra complained that whde ruthless 
retrenchment was effected in the subordinate stuff', tbe hi^^hcr officers were not 
proportionately retrenched or even when retrenched were provided m new posts. 
He pointed out that there was much more scope for economy in the telegraph 
engineering branch. 

Mr. >V. M. Joshi thought (hat the policy of retrenchment was a wrong policy. 
In times of depression, he said, more employment should be provided and instead 
of clothing down the poet offices in rural areas ^Yhich was one of the recommendations 
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of the Posts and Telegraphs Retrenchment Committee more postal facilities should 
bo provided by opening new post ofHcos. For the efficient administration of the 
department lower staff was more responsible. So they should not bo thrown out of 
jobs for economy. He suggested that higher officers should be retrenched as an 
automatic safeguard against unnecessary retrenchment of subordinate officers. 

A passage-at-arms ensued between Mr. Joshi and Sir Coicaaji when the latter 
stated that the posts and telegraph department was a commercial department which 
should pay its way. If the post offices in rural areas were found to be losing con¬ 
cern they should be abolished. The Government Departments were not charitable 
institutions to employ men. He asserted that there was a certain room for retrench¬ 
ment in the subordinate staff than the higher staff. 

ISir Henry Oidney championed the cause of the lower staff of the postal depart¬ 
ment and figured as a great opponent to the retrenchment policy which, he said, 
assumed an epidemic form in all departments of the (rovemmenl. He said that the 
post offices should be looki'd on as a public utility department. 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri CJintcdhury voiced an empha'.ic protest against the manner 
in which the yininniiig knife was applied against the lower grade postal cmployc'cs 
while waste and c\(ravagance were allowed in the Telegraph Engima'ring Branch. 

Mr. Amar Nath Duit suggested to retrench salary and not the emy)loyers for 
the sake of economy if it was indispensable. 

Sir Thomas Ryan replying said that to enable the department to pay its way 
ollorts to reduce the expenditure and inerease the revenue must continue. He 
felnt(>d the allegations that lower staff wert^ ruthlessly n'trcuehed while superior 
otficiMK were left untouched. Neither did ho admit that the postal branch was 
hearing the burden of Telegrajih Branch. The motion was defeated. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra then moved another token cut to voice the grievances of the 

extra-deyiartmontal agents who in coinyiarison to work and responsibility shoul¬ 

dered on them got only nominal allowance so that tliey might be called a band of 
honorary workers. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra moved several other cut motions to draw the atlontion of the 
Government to the drastu* reduction ol selection grade of yiosls specially in Calcutta 
and to the gricvanei's and service conditions of railway mail service employees. The 
motions were wiihdrawn after a eympathctic rcyily from Mr. Jtyan promising to 
go into the cases. 

GuillotiiK' was applied at this stage and the demands for grants uiidea- the 

various heads of expendituro were put before the House and carried. The House 

tb<‘n adj iiirned till the iJth. 


Dicath of Sir Thomas Ryan 

12th. MARCH ;— Mourning and sorrow marked the atmosphere in whicdi the 
As-^ombly m't to-duy Members were shock' d to hear the tragic news of the sudden 
di-alh of Sir J liomas jtynn wiieii they entered the ('ouneil. 

Sir Frank Noyce, moving that a im'Ssige of <*oiuIolenec and sympathy of the 
House be conveyed to llie bereaved family, recalled in ehoeked voiec many sterling 
(pialilies of the departed and said that the tragedy of his sudden death was deepeiu'd 
by the thought that after a few days he w.is to lcav<‘ Tndia to enjoy iiis vvell-eanieil 
n^tirernent. The Rrcsideni dejilored tliat the news of the tragedy came with shocking 
suddenness and dtsircd to convey the sympathies of the House to Lady Ryan and other 
members of the bereaved family. As a mark of respect to the memory of Sir 
Thomas the House adjourned. 

Indian Tariff Amendment (Goti'On Protection) r)iLr. 

13th. MARCH Sir Joseph Bhorc amid loud ch(*ers rose lo refer the Indian 
Tarifl’ Amendment Bill (Cotton Protection) to a Seh'ct (Committee consisting of 
Diwaii Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, Mr. H. P. Mudyg AIr. Sitararn Raju, Dr. 
Ziauddin Ahmed, Mr. B. Das, Mr. K. P. Ihampan, Mr. Satiah Gh. Sen, Mr. R, S. 
Sarma, Lala Rimesvvar Prasad Bagla, Mr. Nabakumar Singh Dudhona, Mr. C. S. 
Raiiga Iyer, Raja of Kollcugodo, Mr. J. R. Scott, Mr. F. J. James, |Mr. A. H. 
Ghuznavi, Mr. Hardy and the mover. 

Sir Joseph asserted that the problem of imposiug protective duty on cotton textile 
which was intimately counected with silk, artificial silk and cotton yam was a prob- 
eiu of great complexity. But it was rendered easy by the agreement between the 
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Millowners’ Association of Bombay and the Lancashire delegation in giving protec¬ 
tion to the cotton textile industry. The main question which had to be examined 
were whether the industry established any claim to protection ; what should be the 
measure of protection ; whether it attained sutlicient standard of efficiency, whether 
it needed protection and finally whether the continuance of the protection would 
seriously affect the interests of consumers. The findings of the Tariff Board on 
these questions recommend to continue the protection. The Tariff Board also 
examined if the charges of inefficiency levelled against the industry were jnstified. 
Continuing Sir Joseph Bhore said that although the progress of the industry under 
protection during the past, years had not been very satisfactory it had been not¬ 
able, which justified the continuance of the protection. He pointeu out that the 
protective duty did not affect the consumers by enhancing the price level. Internal 
competition acted us sufficimit guarantee to the consumers’ interests despite the high 
level of import duty. The reason why the recommendations of the Tariff Board 
could not be given effect to in their entirety was the conclusion of the Indo- 
Japanese Trade Agreement and the Mody-Clare Lees Pact. The fixation of quota 
in the Tndo-Japanese Agreement reduced Japanese competition and the Mody-Lees 
Pact dealt with competiiiou of the next competitor, namt'ly, the United Kingdom. 
Explaining why the Bombay Lancashire Pact was accepted by the Government, Sir 
Joseph said that the Bombay Miilowners' Association was the most important and 
widespread organisation as more than half of its membership came from outside 
Bombay and also because the G-overnment believed that in the wider interests of 
India closer Indo-Bntish co-operation was necessary. He hoped that Lancashire 
would introduce reorientation of their attitude towards the East which, be was 
sure, had already been effected. By this pact India would sell more (jottoii to the 
relief of the agriculturists. Sir Joseph explained why silk and artificial silk indus¬ 
try required protection, hut emphasised that future consumers must not be mort¬ 
gaged for more than five years and after that period these industries must establish 
their case for continued protection before the Tanfll’ Board. 

Mr, B. Das moved an amendment to Sir Joseph Bhore’s motion that the Bill 
be circulated for eliciting the opinion of commercial bodies and the public by the 
7th duly, 1934. He stated that the Bill needed careful examination in view of the 
fact that the Indo-Japanese Trade Agreement had not yet been signed, the Anglo- 
Japaneso Agreement had not come to a concluflum. the Mody-Lces Pact which 
was incorporated in the Bill was anti-national and the interest of the handloom 
weavers had not been properly looked into. He further complained that the protec¬ 
tion given to the scricultural industry and hosiery was not adequate. The speaker 
chaffed Mr. Mody for entering into pact with Lancashire which ho characterised as 
humiliating. 

Attacking the Tariff Board’s rccomm'mdations, Mr Siiaraiit Raju eliaracterised 
them as special pleading for the mill industry. He would not be sorry if the Board 
were abolished. Kcfernng to the I ndo-Japanese Agrei'inent Mr. Raju said that 
the quota system incorporated in the agreement was a confession of India’s 
impotence although he agreed that the agn'ement relating to purchase of raw cotton 
was only a redeeming feature. Imperial preference given by the Mody-Clare-I.ees 
Pact was not India’s gift to England but something forced upon India and India’s 
manhood must challenge it. He wanted protection from continutd oppressive claims 
of the mill industry far more than the protection, to the industry itself as the 
managing system was a standing disgrace to the mill industry. 

Mr. Ramsay Scott considered the Bill as ‘much ado about nothing.' Protection 
given to hosiery was entirely inadequate and cotton hosiery should come under 
cotton piocegoodfi and enjoy fifty per cent, protection. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi deruaiuled the signing of the Indo-Japanese treaty in India as 
he did not wish that the ceremonial aspect of the treaty should be taken away. 
He strongly deprecated the principle of accepting by the Government of the pact 
arrived at between Lancashire and another private organisation here, however 
powerful, as India’s tariff policy could and must be dictated by one and one body 
alone, namely the Legislature. Ho wanted ro know what India would get from 
Lancashire in return of the 25 per'cent preference given to her by Mr. Mody. 

Mr. Nabakumar Singh Dudhoria also spoke . The House then adjourned. 

14th. MARCH :—Resuming the discussion on the Cotton Textile Protection Bill 
to-day, Mr, Mody said : Once again I have to plead before tbo House for the cotton 
textile industry. Mr. Mody refuted the charges of inefficiency levelled against Bombay 
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inillownera and challenp^od the members to prove the charj^es. The manap^inpj ap:ency 
sysfem which was much criticised, he observed, was due to the peculiar c niditions 
of India, where capital was nhy. Referrinjj^ to the protests recorded by Calcutta 
B^amst Bombay’s af^itaiion repcarding the jute duty allocation, he said that the 
ch’irf^e of Bengal ihit Bombny millownera expl »ited the Swadeshi movement were 
based on niisconccption. Continuing, Mr. Mody welcomed the Indo-Japanese 
agreement, bur, complained that the cotton textile industry had not been adequately 
protected. He gave instances showing how Japanese Shippers controlled the pur- 
ch ise of Indian con,on in the inter-st of J ipanese ind nsi rial ists to the detriment 
of Indian inaniifHcturers If the duty were fixed at fifty per cent the same price- 
cutting HU I selling ai uneconomic prices would start. 

Mr. Mody resented taking off by Government the anna specific duty plus five 
per cent advelorcm diny on yarn as provided in his pact with Lancushire. He 

reitiTated his previous charge that a good deal of yarn was imported through 
Knhiawad p irts which did not, find any place in trade return. Tracing the 

gcnesies of ihc Bomb ly-Lancashire agreement,, vulgarly called as the Mody-Clare- 
Lecs Pact, the a|Kiak*T statfai that the agreement was the provi'^ion of duty on 
piecegoods and their reeornm'*ndttion was noihing 4*xcept taking ott’ five per cent 
surcharge. He boMly declared that this much-maligned and widcly-misuiiderstood 
agrei meat like the Ottawa Agna-m’-nt was going to be juttifitd and to h'm 

Imperial pri ferenee was noihmg short of reciprocal trade arrangimients. He 

viHiialiKcd great political significance, as Lancashire played an important part in the 
Commons, and appealed to all sections of the House to save this industry, which 
was 111 (‘veiy sense national. 

Mr. P Jiafnkriskna Reddy, supporting the Bill, stressed the important part 
played by the hand loom industry iu the economic life of India, which mainly 
rolnd on agnciilrurc and cottage industry. 

Mr. A. fl. Ghuznav) welcomed the measure as it made honest attempts at recon- 
ciliaiion of various conflicting interests, namely, the interests of the cotton growers. 
th(‘ intercHts of the Indian rnaiiufaciurers overseas, such as the United Kingdom and 
Japan. He thanked and congratulated Mr. Mody for successfully entering into a 
pact with th(‘ LancHshtre ueli’gation, which produced immediate eff et on the political 
Circle m England The pact had, he asserted, a great poliiicnl bearing. Continuing, 
Mr. Ghuznavi s.od he hid doi'Uinentary evidence that, when during the Anti-Partilion 
agitation B ngil declared bovcoit of British goods and was pledged to purchase 
the products of Bom'niy Mills, Bombay MiHowners raised the prices by 400 per 
^ent But B-ngal supported and would be always supporting the industry of 

Bombay, which was national. 

Mr. K. G Ne.ogif aftack'-d the Mody-Lees Pact as this was an expression of 

abdication of the G mimerce Member’s function. Bombay did not enjoy the same 
pred imiiianl fiosition, because mills were rapidly growing round different centres 
for local consumption. 8o, to say that the Bombay Association represented the 
m ij >r number »f Indian mills was incorrect. Quoting from the evidence of the 
Mini'hestcr Obanihcr of Commerce before the Joint Parliamentary Committee, Mr. 
Ncogy showed that the talks of Lancashire’s conceding polnieal rights to India 
were not nvil as they insisted on safeguards. He strongly condemned ihe principle 
of granting economic concession on political grounds and held that the Pact was 
all the more dangerous as the other party was ruling the country. He wanted to 

know if this agreement was a fore-runner of many other similar pacts, of which 

hint, was given by the Secretary of S'ate in the House of Commons. 

Sir Leslie. Hudson, on behalf of the European group, congratulated Mr, Mody 
on his agreem nt which, he said, was in the best interest of India. He erificised 
the Indo-Japanese agreement as too much favourable to Japan. The House then 
adjourned. 

15th. MARCH Amidst persistent interruptions from which he sought the pro- 
tectitni of the Chair, Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar sought to defend 
the Mody-Lees Pact when discussion was resumed on the Cotton Textile Protection 
Bill this morning. He said he had great respect for the honest Congressmen who 
kept themselves outside the House and maintHHied an attitude of inexorable non- 
co-operation with the Government but he could not understand the dishonest non- 
co-operation of ‘ super-patriots” and comraereial organisations who refused to send 
representatives to this House but. pestered the Government with interminable depu¬ 
tations. Defeudiug Mauchester’s demands for safeguards, he declared that this was 
17 
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provokpd by unrensonabift and anti-British attitndo in the Assembly and in the 
country. Dtwan Bahadur Ramanwami Mudaliar said that one direct result of the 
Mody Part was the purchase by Lancashire of more than double quantity of Indian 
cotton than the corrfsporKlint; period of the last year. 

Mr. Bhvpat Singh asserted ihat the Government of India had no justification for 
giving Ptatutoiy recognition to the agrernunt en'ered into by two private industrial 
agencies. He regretied that the Goveinnient did not accept fully the rccomnnnda- 
tion of the Taiifi Board regarding the sdk indusiiy but he bop«d that whatever 
protection had been proposed to be given would revive the once flourishing industry 
of India and bring l)ack ancient prosperity. 

Mr Bantkrishna Be<hii otqiosfd the Imperial preference and said that the 
Ottawa A^nphtrif nt gave India certain reciprocal advantages bnt the present pacts 
assured India nothing. 

Wi'houi questioning Mr. Mody’s business abilities, Sir Jbd?/r Rahim declared 
that the Governnunt’s aecepianre of the private commercial agreement raised a 
matter of great constitutional importance. Agreem'nt.H of ih's chaiacter instead of 
smoothing matters rather complicated the issues. What would the Government do, 
he asked, if other oiganisaiions represeniing a sectional interest struck up their 
pacts with private biiBiness corporations in other coiimrics and pressed the Govern¬ 
ment for nceeptaiice. IJnbke the Indo-.Tapanese Pact ihe Mody Pact d'd not pro¬ 
vide any definite undertaking by Lancashire to buy a definite quantity of Indian 
cotton whde giving Ixt eeriain larifl eoni'essionB and this element of uncertainty 
was going to invite enormous (roubles. If Laneasbiro was so willing to help the 
Ind ari cultivator as siaitd by eeriain gentlemen, why did she uot commit herself 
to some definite quota as Japan did. Tin' Gove’-nment would be in the danger of 
narrowing their vision if they encourage instead of discouiatring sneh private pacts. 
He pleaded for the Murshbiabad silk iinliistry and hopi d that the Select Committee 
would insist on the rmaisure being tak* n for ns protection, 

Mr. K. P. Tharnpan said that it was bunkum to say that England bought more 
Indian cotton because of the Mody Pact. The reason should be sought in the 
Ottawa Agreement, The House then adjourned. 

16th. MARCH '.—After four days, the debate on the Textile Protection Bill had 
an exciting end to-day. Mr. B. Dns's motion for eirculaiion was rejected, but the 
Opposition backed Mr. Bht/pai Sitn/h's amendment for extending the time of the 
Select Committr’s labours from ten days to three weeks, 

8ir Jose’pb Bhore opposed the amendment, saying that they w'ould take extension 
afterwnids tf necessary. 'Ibc amendimnt. being ]>ut to vote, was rejected by [>4 votes 
to 32. Thereupon Mi. K. C. Neogy dc« bind that the ihrce membirs of the Demo¬ 
cratic Party would not sit on thi* Gommiltee in vmav of tite (roveinment’s attitude. 
Sir Joseph Bhvre's nioiion for a Select Commi fee was earned withoiii a division. 

When the diHcusHion on the Bill was resumed, Mr. C. S. Ratiga Iyer made a 
coumer atiaek on Dewan Babadiir Mudaliar for iroubling the calm waters of 
economic discnssions by calling the mill-owners, who were not represented in the 
Assemlily, dishomst and treacherous, which nally amounted to calling them 
scoundrels. "Mudaiiars rush in where Modys fear to tnad,’’ observed Mr. Ranga 
Iyer, although Mr. Mody was not an nngi-l. The C)pt>osition might well ask why 
Lancashire clamoured for safeguards when there were Modys and Mudaiiars in this 
country. Eventually, Mr. Ranga Iyer supported the Mody Pact as he believed in 
Indo-British co-operation for lucreasing the world market for Indian cotton as also 
for ihe vulnerahility of India’s enormous sea coasts and froniiers. He realised that 
Lancashire had approach*d India from a new angle of vision. 

Sir Coicasji Jchancjir, referring to the Jiido-Brinsh Agn^ement, observed that the 
prosperity of ihe agriculiunsts led to the prosperity of the industrialists and if by 
the Indo-Japanese Agreement the import duly on textiles had been lowered from 
75 per cent to 50 p*Tt cent to give relief to the cotton-growers he would not 
grudge it. But he appn bended that, the coiton-growers wfiuld not be able to reap 
the b* nefit of the agieement, as by skilful mano* iivres the prici'S of cotton would 
go down. AS regards the Motiy-Lees Pact, he defended Mr. Mody and stressed the 
importance of the ‘qu d pro quo’ oflcrcd by Lancashire in ih*- agreement, namely, 
that they recognised India’s right of imposing duties on Lancashire goods to protect 
India’s indusiry. 

Mr. Satyendra Ch. Mitra could not accept the view that commercial intereita 
and policies were insuperable, specially in a subject country like India. Mr. Mitra 
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characferised the fiscal convention as a farce and refused to believe that freedom 
vras achievable by reasoninp; and logic. The House miirht give any amount of 
Imperial preference bui he decland thai England could not force India to buy her 
goods without real political reconciliaiion. ^ 

After 6ir Joseph Bhote had replied to the debate, Mr. B. Das^s circulation 
motion was ingaiived Mr. Bhupat Singh's motion to refer the Bill to a Select 
Committee, with mstrueiion to r. poit within three weeks instead of ten days, was 
also mgaiived by 54 to 32 votes. The original motion for reference of the Textile 
Bill to a St‘lect tommittee whs then passed. 

The situation in ihe House became deeply tense when Mr. K. C. Neogy made a 
Statement that in view of the attitude of the Government regarding this important 
matter the three members of the Democratic Party whose nsme were included in 
the Select Committee di'clmed to sit on the Committee. Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed, 
without tiny Jiariy commitrnenr, made a simihir statement in his individual capacity. 
Sir Abdiir Rahirn said that in vu'W of the feeling that members of the Select 
Committee were being hustled due to the bhortness of time he would request the 
Government to reconsider their attitude. 

Sir Joseph Bhore could not say anything beyond stating that the Chairman 
of the Select CXimmittee would try his best to a.-eommodatc the members. 

The Riesidcrit stated that aecerding to legislative rules, if a Select Committee 
was unable to finish its Jaliours wiihin the time prchcribed in the motion, it was 
open to come before the House and ask for more time. 


The Finance Bill 

Sir George Schuster then moved for consideration of the Finance Bill. Without 
any speech fJaji Wnjihudidin opposed the imposition of extra one pice on book-post. 
He Also condemned tiic (Tovernmeiit’s present taxation policy in general. 

Mr. Alasivood Ahmed suggested that theie should be a ministry for agriculture 
and criticised the Governmeul for neglecting the interests of the agriculturists. He 
pleaded for greater faciliPes for tho export of rice from Bihar. The House then 
adjourned. 

17lb. MARCH When the discussion on the Finance Bill was resumed to-day, Mr. 
JE. S. Miller drew the Governmi nt’s nttention to Burma’s indignation at what, he 
characterised as a palpable injustice in failing to give Burma back half of the 
export duly ou rice while favouring Bengal by giving her half of the jute export, duty. 

Sir Mo'haynmad Yakub i)l<*aded for the abolition of the proposed excise duty on 
sugar and suggested the imposition of four annas extra duty on salt, (cries of ‘no’ 
‘no’) He also suggi’sted the imposition of a small export duty on gold which would 
secure the stoppage of exodus of gold and also bring some revenue to the 
Government, 

Mr. Jadhava urged upon the Government the importance of developing Indian 
mercantile marine in order to foster the trade of the country. He also stressed 
that company laws should be revised to help the Indian insurance business. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt urged the Government to undo the hydra-headed monster 
of the Communal Award and the Poona Pact which did great injustice to Bengal 
and India. 

Mr. F. W. Bockcnhull asked the Government what specific solution they contem¬ 
plated of Assam’s bndgciary difficulties. 

Khan Sahib Fazal Piracha and Diwan Lalchand Navalrai also made some 
observations on the Finance Bill, after which the House adjourned till the 19th. 

19lh. MARCH: —Resuming discussion on tho Finance Bill to-day, Sir Hari Singh 
Oour urged the Govcrnmi'iit to seriously consider the question of reorganisa¬ 
tion of all public services in order to reduce the expendnure of the Government 
of India if they really wanted to be saved from irremediable bankruptcy towards 
which they were rushing. He quoted figures to show that India had been saddled 
during the last five years with additional taxation to the extent of nearly 51 crores. 
The speaker next stressed the necessity of heavy reduction in both civil and military 
expenditure and in conclusion asked the Finance Member to be responsive to the 
wishes of the House if not responsible to it. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra criticised the military administration and made serious allega¬ 
tions against the military activities in Midnapore, specially in Cootai. He narrated 
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■pecjfic caera in which ConpreBsmcn and other people had been forced to salute 
IDC Union Jack or, on refueal, had been 8iii)jected to inhuman tonnrea, their 
Douaea were eearehed, property damairt^d, and modeBty of the ladies ouiratied. He 
luriner rela«ed how schools had been forced to receive batches of soUliers at the 
time of their visit and how tea-parties and ‘dallies’ or in lieu thereof cash payments 
were exju^ried from the public, (cries of ‘shame’ ‘shame’ from the non-oflicial mem- 
The Sfieaker also referred to the indefinite confinement of detenus and 
Warned the Government that repression would fail to exiineuish their love for the 
country. 

Messrs. Avklesaria, Yamin Khan and Talib Mehdi Khan made some observa- 
tions on the Finance Bill after which the House adjourned. 

death of Mr. R. T. H. Mackenzie 

20lh. MARCH ;—When the Assembly met to-day Sir B. L. Mitter, Leader of the 
House, conveyed the trapic news of the death of Mr. R. T. H. Mack*f'Zic. a nomina¬ 
ted member, r'prescntinp the Associated Chambers of ('ommerce, which oceiirrt d this 
morninp at 6 JO under similar circnm8fHnc<‘S in which Sir I'homas IJyan dnd the other 
day. Sir C^owa‘-ji Jrhanpir, Deputy Lea<ler of th<‘ Indcpendiiit Parfy. Mr. (laya Prasad 
pin^^ on belialf of the (Vnire Party, Sir Hari Smph (hiur, Leader of ihe National¬ 
ist Party, and Mr. G. Morpnn of the Knropenn pionp, all expressed ilieir deep sense 
of sorrow at the untimely death of Mr. Maekenzie and assoeiaied thtniselves with 
what came out of the lips of the Tjeader of the House. Th«y all said that it was 
lhat on the eve c»f the decf'ased’s retireiiitnt they should have to monru 
his death. Ihr* ( hair also assoeiatfd liiinscJf with what was i-nid by the members 
and party Leaders an ' in nccoidance with the wishes of the Jlouse apieid to con¬ 
vey 10 the hereaveil family of the departed an expression of sincere condolence and 
sympathy of the House. The House ihtn adjourned as a mark of respect to the 
memory of ihe deceased. 


Debate on the Finance Bill (contd.) 

21»t. MARCH When discussion on the Finance Bill was resumed to-day. Sir 
Barry Haig regretted that he was not present v\h«‘n on Monday Mr. S. C. Mura 
made a senes of serious alUgations against the adminisiniiion in Bingnl, as he 
thought that the Hon’ble Member would speak on finance and not on administra¬ 
tion. He wanted a reply and be shall have a reply. Mr. Mifra well knew the 
procedure of ihe. House regarding seeking information from the House. Most of the 
questions ho (Home Member) had to answer was from him iMi. Mura) and that 
also mostly as regards detenus It w’as impossible for any (Jovernmeni Member to 
give a categorical answer to the points raised in the couise Of a debate and he 
would ask Ihe Bengal Government to supply the information. 

AS regards the functions of trrops in Midnapore, Sir Harry iling pointed out 
that troops in India were maintained n(*t only for the piiri'ose ol dclence against 
external enemies, but for the purpose of giving aid to civil powers iu inornal 
emergeneies. It was in accordance with these duties that troops were now employed 
in Bengal. Sir Harry Haig staled that valuable results had been achieved by the 
preseiice of troops in Bengal, and Government’s aniicipatioris in sending two 

brigades soon after Ihe ternrrist menace, in autumn of 19J5, were fulfill! d, lor the 

situation was now very much lietter (Here, Here) Jle did not wish theieliy to mini¬ 
mise the efforts of civil officers, liut. the great part of the credit for ihe improved 

situation was due to the presence of troope. Ihe general spirit, of confidence had 
been restored in Midnapore. And in Chittagong also direct resulis had been 
a<hieved. 8ir Harry Haig hop'd that nothing should be said or done in the 
Assembly which would have the effect of trying to discourage troops in Bengal, for 
be had seen nothing in reports he had received to suggest that, their diseiphne had 
in any way fallen short of an exemplary standard. Referring to the pioblem of 
detenus, Bt Harry Haig was asionisbed at Mr. Mura’s ehaigcs. Mr. Mura had 
declared that Government should not imagine that by merely keeping in restrain a 
few thousand yrmng men they would kdl the ideas of patriotism, 

8ir Harry Haig asked : “Does Mr Mifra think that we are keeping these young 
men in order to kill the ideas of patriotism ? Tfie pioblem of deienus is practically 
confiiud to Bengal. Are there no patriots in other provinces. Has Bengal the 
monopoly of paiiiotism ? Or is it not that Bengal has ihe monopoly of something 
different (political murder) ? What Government, are seeking is noi to repress patrio¬ 
tism, but the desire for murder. That is the jusiificatiou for the policy of keeping 
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thrse yoiinp: men under restrnint. We fnlly believe fhaf they are terrorists. The 
Bcnpal Government cheek lhe>r information by placijijy if bcff>re tvro Jiidpes. If 
thev proeet'd on wronp: information, it is only in a very small number of cwses.” 

Mr. Mitra, interrupting:;, stated that the procedure was only in respect of State 
prisoner**. 

Sir Harry Haig replied : “As recrards State prisoners we follow exactly the same 
procedure as is followed by the licnj^al Govpriim<‘nt in regard to prisoners under 
the erim nal law. I would invite Mr. Mitra to make it clear whether by ext>rc88i;.g 
his feelmps, as he did, h»‘ in any way desired to support the murder of Govern¬ 
ment officials or their friends.” 

Mr Mitra immediately imswered in the negative. 

Sir TIarry Hoig : 1 ha\c no doubt that be did not desire to eneoursfre that 

feelinp:, bill somehow his bm^iiape was open to that doubt. However, the Govern¬ 
ment policy is to exurpatc all those ideas which lump: disendit and shame to 
B' np^al. Quite at'art ttom the considcrniionH of mor'ali'y and inhuminiiy. I am 
certain that Mr. Mura has realised eliarly the barm that is rally done to the 
inteiests of his own eountry, the feelinp: of dial rust and estranprement endanpered 
and the handle piven to the oppoi.eniH of ^xilineal rt form, not to spciik of the 
material lose caused to the firovinee and the expenditure iiiv(>lved in maint.iming 
extra pohee force and the diversion of energiis which should be utilised in bene¬ 
ficent HCti Vltl(*B.” 

Pioeeedinp, Sir Harry llaip explained the mentality of terrori^jfs Government 
bad tried anmesiy and released them, but time after time they (terrorists) had pone 
back to the same profission TerroriRls would pive up iheir policy only when they 
were made to realise that force would not sneceid. And that was what Govprn- 
nn nt were endeavonrinp to brinp home to tbrm now so that they mtpht discard 
those and endeavour to l<ad a normal life. When that moment occurred, no one 
would b«‘ better phased than the (iovernnieiit of Penpal. 

Lastly, Sir Harry Haip refersd to the elas^tfieHtion of prisoners and after 
pointinp out that the revised lules were framed in consultation with leaders of 
parties in the previous Assembly, he stated ihat class (a) under the present rules 
was a special class in old rubs and statistieally it would lx* proved that it was 
not correct to say that very few prisoners wer<‘ sent lo c'n'*s (l>) and more in class (e), 

Sir Cowaajt Jehangir made a stionp pica for a fiord inp relief to the Bombay 
Government in their budpitary d'ffirnlties. He mentiomd the extent to which 
reireiiehment was earni'd out ruthlessly and the amount of extra taxation which 
had to be imposed for bttlanctnp the hudpt't. The M«‘Ston Settlement, he said, was 
the most iniquitous for lionibay and the tax jter head in Bombay was the highest 
in India. 

Beplyinp, Sir Grorge Schuster acknowledged the difficulties of Bombay hut he 
said that the Central (lOvernment was not in h position to give a general larpess 
to the province. He pointed out that the Central Government had allowed some 
concession to the Bombay Corporation recently. 

After Bir George S'*hu8tcr’s rtply, the motion for taking up the Finance Bill for 
eonsidciatiOD was passed. 

Reduction of Salt duty 

When the F'iiianee BUI was taken np for consideration clause by clause, Mr. 
Amar Nath Duit and Mr. Maswood Ahmed moved several amendments urging 
reduction of the duty on salt of Rs. ]-4 per maiind. All the amendments were 
negatived. Mr N. M. Joshi observed that the salt duty was the worst kind of 
indirect taxes prevailing in India. 

Omission of Cigarettes Duty 

An interesting debate followed when Mr. Maswood Ahmed moved an amendment 
seeking omission of the proposed duty on cigareiits of 25 per rent, ‘ad valorem” 
plus Rs, 5-15-0 per thousand cigartTH'S whi<h would have ihe iffict of Inwermg the 
exiHfiiijr import du'y thus encouraging the influx of foreign cipaiettes. Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir, 6ir Hari Singh Oour and Mr. S. C. Mitra, all opposed the proposal and 
urgt d the reteniion ol the present duty. The debate had not concluded when the 
House adjourned. 

22nd. MARCH When discussion of Mr. Maswood Ahmed*s amendment was 
reBumed to-day >bir George Schuster proposed that the debate on the amendment be 
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hpld over until an aijr'^onrient w'ls arrived at be^woen the representatives of the 
various parties and the Finance Member at an informal meeting. 

Duty on Hides and Skins 

The President agreeing, Mr. Vidtjasagar Pandya moved an amendment urging 
the maintenance of fitaftiw qtio in r<‘gard to the export duty on hides and skins, 
and profesfing against, the abolition of duty on hides. Mr. Pandya contended that 
if ih^ duty be abolished, it would kill the tanning industry which was flourishing 
in Madras and other parts of India. He pointed out that a large number of 
Motsh^ms was interested in the business and so he asked the Muslim members to 
support him. 

Khan Bahadur Wi/ayatullah and Sadiq Hasan Scikh opposed the amendment 
on the ground that due to the export duty, the export of raw hides had consider¬ 
ably dwindled down. 

Mr. Jaynes strisned that the Indian Tanning industry as a key industry was of 
conKidirahlo imi»ortanci*. Trade in raw hides and the tanning industry, he observed, 
were not antagonistic but mutually complementary. As for the fall in the export 
of raw hid< R. he yiointed out that trade depression was responsible for it. But 
internal consumption of hides had also increased. He cited figures to show that 
the tanning industry had been growing more and more and if the duty were to be 
abolished if would senonsly injure the industry without at the same time benefitting 
the primary produeer. He fiuiher said that under the Ottawa Agreement, Indian- 
tanned hides were entiih-d to j)referential treatment in the markets of the United 
Kingdom aod this would be lost if the Oontinental tanners got the upper hand 
over the Indian tanners by reason of the abolition of the export duty on hides. He 
whole-heartedly snppoifed Mr. Pandya's amendment. 

Mi'ssrs Qhuznuvi, Harhans Sim/h Brar, B. Das and 0’suLlivan also spoke on the 
motion. 

Dr Zianddin Ahmed observed that imposition of export duty on raw materials 
for protecting the industry was a novel argument. He asked, why not protect the 
texiih* industry by levying a heavy export duty on cotton ? There was, emphasised 
Dr. Zianddin, no justiiieation for export duty on hides which was not a monopoly 
of this country. 

Sir Ahdur liahini, leadiT of the Opposition, opined that there was plenty of 
surplus hub's W'hieh, if not ixported, would be wasted. While the tanning industry 
must be givi n every jirotection, there was no justification for not facilitating the 
export of hides which could not be consumed by the Indian tanneries. 

Sir Joseph Bhore, replying to the question, said that the export of hides 
deereased from 40,000 tons in 1927-28 to 10,000 tons in ]902-!>3. He observed that 
while world conditions played some part in the decrease oL the export of hides, 
export duty was no less respons.blc. 

The amendment was eventually defeated and the House adjourned, 

23rd. MARCH Further consideration of the Finance Bill was resumed 
to-day. Mr. Masicood Ahmed moved an amendment seeking to abolish the export 
duly on skins. He quoted figures to show that the export of skins had been 
dwindling down year by year since 1913-14. He contended ihat the fall in this trade 
was not due to economic depression. For, countries like Africa were getting an 
increased market in America and the United Kingdom whereas India was heavily 
losing her maiket. He pleaded that the recommendations of the Fiscal Commission 
should be kept in view and relief given to exporters of skins. 

Sir George Schuster sympathised with the members who pressed for removal of 
the export fimy on skins, but observed that although export had fallen considerably 
from 1927-28 onwards, the figures for ten monihH of 1933-31 had looked up satisfac¬ 
torily which showed that there was no danger of the export trade being ruined. 
Further, the abolition of the duty would involve a loss of 15 lakhs in the Govern¬ 
ment revenue. whi< h was not justifiable under the present circumstances. 

In view of the Finance Member's sympathetic reply the motion was withdrawn. 

Next Mr. Maswood Ahmed moved a substituted amendment relating to duties on 
cigarettes. The new amendment urged for levying an import duty of 25 per cent, 
ad valorem’ plus Rs. 8-2 per thousaud or Rs. 3-4 per maund whichever was higher. 
The moiion was accepted. 

Another amendment by the same member, proposing to impose an import duty 
on unmanufactured tobacco of Ra. 3-4 per pound (Rs. 2-12, per pound in case of 
the United Kingdom) was carrred. 
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Tax on Letters 

Mr. Maswood Ahmed then throuph another amendment eoucht to raise 
the weifjht of letters costing one anna from half a tola to one tola. He urged that 
letters weighirig more than one tola but not exceeding two and a half tolas should 
cost one anna and three pies and for every additional tola or fraction thereof the 
postage should he half an anna instead of one anna and three pies of every two and 
a half tolas or fraction thereof as proposed in the Finance Bill. Mr Maswood 
Ahmed explained that unless the weight of letters costing one anna was raised to 
one tola, a nduction in the postage would not benefit the poor villagers. 

Messrs. Sitakayita Mahapatra and Sitarama Raju whole-heartedly supported 
the amendment. Sir Frank Noyce stated that utmost concession had been made in 
the reduction of postage for letters and any further concession in weight would 
entail enormous loss on the postal department. He considered that the concession 
made were by no means illusory, as some members thought. Dciean J^alchand 
Navalrai asserted that people would always ha\e to pay extra charges as the letters 
would invariably be found to weigh more than half a tola ; so it would be like 
taking with other hand what was given with one hand. Dman Ba^adar Navalrai, 
Sarda and Mr. S'. C. Mitra also held the same view. Abdulla Boon opposed the 
amendment. Sir Mari Singh Oour supported the amendment. The amendment was, 
however, defeated by 49 to 37 votes. 

All efforts made by Messrs. Maswood Ahmed, Ihampan and Amarnath DuU 
through successive amendments to lower the rate of postage for letters or to raise 
their minimum weight failed to achieve any result. 

Mr. S. C. Jog then wanted through an amendment to low^er the postage from 
one anna to six pii'S on letters for local service. Many members sujiporied the 
BUgmstion, but it was ultimately defeated. 

Mr. Amariiuth Diitt thereafter moved an amendment seeking to reduce the price 
of fiost-cards to two pice, wnich was also rejected. 

Mr. Maswood Ahmed'’s amendment for lowering the price of post-card to three 
pies shared the same fate. He thereafter moved another amendment for reducing 
the price of post cards to half-anna. The debate had not concluded when the 
House adjourned till tne 27th. 


27th. MARCH After the question hour in the Assembly. discuRsion on the 
Finance Bill being resumed, Messrs. Amarnath Dutta and S. G. Mitra supported 
Maswood Ahmed’s amendment urging reduction in the price of poflteards to half- 
anna and of reply-cards to one-anna. Khafi Bahadur Haji Wajikuddin suggested 
the introduction of half-size postcanls costing three p/es, small size costing six 
pies, and the normal size costing nine pies. Messrs. B. Y, Jadhav and Gaya Prasad 
Singh stressed the demand of the countiy for lowering the price of postcards. They 
held that the loss in revenues due to reduction in rates will be amply compensated 
by increase in traffic. 

Sir Frank Noyce, opposing the amendment, stated that the reduction rates would 
involve a loss ol fifty-six lakhs of rupet'S. Traffic in postcards, he cited figures to 
show, had been dropping since 1929-30, even before the introduction of the enhan¬ 
ced rates. Referring to Khan Bahadur Wajihuddin’s suggestion, Sir Frank showed a 
quarter size postcard and said that such small postcard costing three pies would be 
welcome by none (Laughter). 

The moOon was defeated by 45 to 37 votes. 

Mr. Maswood Ahmed's amendment urging that the price of reply postcards be 
reduced to five pice was also defeated. 

Sir Frank Noyce, however, agreed to consider his suggestion for the appointment 
of an advisory committee in the postal department. 


Book Post Rates 


Uewati Bahadur Pamaswami Mndaliar, moving for the reduction in the propo¬ 
sed enhanced rate of book-post, observed that the increase would be a tax on 
knowledge. . . . , 

Frank Noyce : The increase has been recommended to check certain 


abuses. 

Mr. Neogy : Devise some other means 
all round, panicularly on book-post. 

Dewan Bahadur's Mudaliar substituted 


for that. But do not raise the postage 
amendment prescribing the postage of 
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nine pies for initial five tolas and six pi<*s for additional five tolas or fraction there¬ 
of on books, pnttrrns, or sample packets was however earned. 

Through successive amendm nis. Messis. Mamvood Ahmed and Amar Nath Datt 
tried to raise the level of the Hsa(.‘ss.it)l(; ineome for purposes of taxation to two 
thousand rupees But all of them proved irifrnetnous. 

Another amendment of Mr. Maswood Ahmed Seeking to exempt from taxation 
income no to Rs. 1.500 also nhan-d ihe same fate. 

Mr. Das's amendment urging that the income of one thousand rnoees be relie¬ 
ved of any ineome-iax was supported by Khan Bahadur Waihiuddin, Messrs 
Sitnkanta Mahapatra, Azhnr Ali^ S. C. Ben and Amar nath Dutt. By 50 to 37 
VOi»8 this amendment also was lost. 

Otlicr amendrnenis neing desposed of, all clauses of the Finance Bill were put 
before the Hnnse and pase-ed. 

Mr. Sitaram Raju, speaking on the Finance Bill, complained that the expedients 
which were found to meet an emergent sitiia'ion had now become standardisi d. 
With reference to the replies Py (ilovernment members to the crificism of ttieir policy 
relating to administration and financt^s of the country. Mr. Rijii said: He had a 
speech on the i thics of Law and Order from the Home Member and sermons from the 
Finance Member on the ways and means of not how to improve* our finances, but 
how bcHi to employ our lirne while spi'akmg on the financial policy of the Gove rn¬ 
ment. Speaking on the administrative policy, he compared th>' condition of India 
to Ireland and observed that one-third of the people had been in jals, one-third 
should have been sent to the lunatic asylums and the rest to the ‘ pooihouses”. 

Contmuing. Mr Rijn asserted that while there had been talks of a new consti¬ 
tution, the Government had been pursuing a policy of repression. 

Sir Abdur Rahim, leader of (he Independent Parly, asked Sir George Schuster 
to tell the Si'cretary of S'ate to give India a great(*r nspoiisibility and power in 
maiieiR linauciul, so that India might get a chance of regaining her financial 
proftperity 

The House then adjourned till 9 p. m. 

When the third reading of the Finance Bill wa'i continued at the post-prandial 
sitting of th(* Assembly, Mr. A(jnrTval nb-rred lo the provincial jealousies bciweim 
Bengal with its chronic deficit caused by excessive ex|)enditnfc on the Police and 
Bombay with its cotuinued clamour fiir protection. H<i said the Panj.ib might well 
ask the Government to give back to the Punjab what they derived from Khewra 
Salt Deposits. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer criticised the Government for proposing an excise duty on 
sugar and btingnig tin* sugar hill after th(‘ Finance Bill had hei a pass(*d. The 
speaker resented giving half ol the ju'e duty back to the Bengalees who were most 
“greedy” and to whom India meant Bengal. 

Mr. Satyen Mitra look an opportunity of replying to Sir Harry Haig s statement 
made the other day in the Assemhly on Mr. Mitra’s allegations against use of 
Boidicrs in Midnapore. He deplored the practic(! of lUnnmg civil administraiion in 
Bengal wolh the help and co-op* ration of the miliiary. He admitted there n?ight 
be occasions and emergencies when military raj might have to he installed, hut ihat 
should never form a permanent feature of day-io-clay adinmistTiitioii. He was snr- 
prisetl tliat instead of making prr^per enquiries into the allegations he had made. 
Bir Harry should go on showering praises on soldieis on the excellent siandard of 
discipline maintained by them. He referred »o the just and generous investigations 
made by Lord Cnrzon into the Burma case when British soldiers committed assulls 

on Burma women. It was British jusiiee. emphasised Mr. Mitra, which was respoii- 

Bihle for the perraarence of the British (iovernmcnl in ihe country. But the bank¬ 
ruptcy of statesmanship on the part of the prea**nt British Gov**rnment had lowered 

British administration in public estimation. R ferriiiL to Sir Harry Haig’s question 
whether patriotism was a monopoly of Bengal, Mr, Mitra observed, ‘T never claimed 
that. What I claimed was that the B ngalees are patriots. Much is made of the 
assertion that Bengal bhadralog Hindus are terrorists, murderers and misguided 
jouihs. But may 1 ask who is it who serves Government at an enormous risk of 
life? Is it not. Bengal Hindu bhadraloks Continuing, Mr. Mitra quoted ihe late 
Mr. Gokhale’s words ‘What Bengal thinks to-day India thinks lo-morrow.” Mr. 
Mura asserted that if the Government wanted peace and coiiciliaiion they would 
have to conciliate Bengal, specially Hindu bhadralog'^ of Bengal. Wnh regard to 
the classification of political prisoners Mr. Mura complained ihal whenas many 
ptitooers convicted of heinous ofiences were .put in class ‘B’, political prisoners 
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romiiig from respf^ctftble familios having a higher standard of life were classed as ‘C’. 
Even in jails they were treated with hardship. 

Sir George Schiister, replying to the debate, said he did not wish to keep longer 
the weary house. Referring to Sir Abdur Rahim’s criticism of the capitation award. 
Sir George Sehustcr emphasized that the award had gone against India on all points 
except one and the aKseHsment made by his Majesty’s Government in respect of this one 
point was ri'asonable. R ferring to Mr Mody’s speech he said Mr. Mody would 
have to substantiate allegations against States. As for the loss of revenue the 
(h^vernment were fully alive to the point. Their attitude must bo on treating all 
interests fairly. As regards smuggling, active steps were being taken to minimise 
that danger. Sir George Schuster then made an announcement regarding the port 
of Boml^ay, and annoiineeJ an inrpiiry into the financial position of the Bombay 
port, lie said :—“The Government of India recognize that the maintenance of the 
trade and financial stability of the port of Bombay is a matter of far more than 
local iraportanee in which they have a very direct concern. They have assured the 
Government of Bombay that thi'y will do all that is in their power to ensure to the 
port of Bombay eonditions of fair and eipial competition with other ports and ability 
to hold its place in siicli conditions. They propose to institute an early enqu.ry 
into the posirioii of the port of Bombay in order to determine what measures ou 
their own part may be necessary. 

Sir George Schuster, replying to Mr. B. Das’s point that there should be a better 
system of taxation, agreed that the time had eome when the relativt^ relianci; plac(*d 
on the various heads of taxarion sliould be reviewed. That would be a most impor¬ 
tant t;isk in futur(‘ of the Finance Membci’s responsibility. 

As for excisable articles, arrangeineuts had been made to keep a record of the 
issue of excisable articles from factories fr.ora April 1, but no payment would be 
due until May 1, liy which time the bill would bei^ome law, so that demand would 
be inadi' froni Ajinl 1. He' thought that the practical problem raised by the excise 
duty on matclies would have to be faced wheii.wer duty was imposed but had no 
reas’ou to think that sto-ks which would elude duty were larger than they would 
normally be. St George claimed that the deliite showed that his budget proposals 
were non-conlrovcrsial and hvipcd afte,r Sir Abdur Rahim’s remarks the House might 
be regarded as accenting th-nr iiroposals about Bengal beyond the range of 
controviTsy. Concluding, Sir George said: ‘This is the last debate on the Finance 
Bill that I shall liavc to hiiidle in India. So many members felt that the Govern¬ 
ment of India hid not Ikumi very enterprising in its methods of economic planning 
and that they would hav<> liked to have seen a popular Finance Member to iJi'al 
with the financ(‘s more in consonance with popular dinnands. Well, sir, history has 

not yet iiasscd its verdict on the rightness or wrongness of the various methods 

tried by many countries to deal with the present situation. It still remains to be 
proved whether the bold experiments of I’resident Roosevelt are right and still 

remains to be ved what uliiniate reaction to th(‘ plans of that kind may be. We 

have followed the less aiubilious plans, but yet just as carefully thought out. We 
have been inllueneed, let us be quite clear, v»wy much by British methods, but let 
UB also be clear, we have not been inlliicnei'd by British motives. There was one 
sentence in hir Abdur Rahim’s speech which gave me certain amount of pain, 
suggesting that we are under tlie influence of British motives. There is no nnnnber 
()1 this Government who looks at any question from any other point of vi< \v except 
what is right for India. (Aiiplause). If sometimes we have chosen a course which 
is harder and less po]mlar, it is because we believe that British methods may iu the 
long run prove better. We have kept our tradition sound and I venture to think 
thill when Indians of the future look back ou the history of all these years they 
would not be so critical as many are to-day of us who have to steer soinetinu's an 
unpopular course of trying to follow the right principles and avoid quark remedies. 

The Finance Bill wat then passed and the House rose at 1-50 p. m. amidst 
cheers and adjourned, establishing a record iu the length of the Assembly. 

The Salt Bill Debate 

28th. MARCH :—Slr Oeo?'fjo Schustrr then moved further consideration of the 

Halt Bili. , , . , . t 

Mr. K. C, Neogg moved an amendment that consideration be postponed pending 
an opportunity for the House to ‘reconsider the terms of the resolution (dated 
April i. 1931) for redistribution of the proceeds of the additional import duty ou 

18 
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foreign Balt in the light of the action taken by the Government of India and the 
provincial Governments ther' Und' i’. Mr. Neogy explained how at the time of 
enacting the Salt Bill the Government got a resolution passed in the Assembly 
outlining the method of distribiitiiiir the proceeds of the duty. Firstly, it was laid 
down that the (government of India would devote a portion of the duty for the 

development of Northern India soiircps but the (irovernment had failed in this 

respect as was clear from the n^port of the Central Board of Ilevenue and replies 
given by the Government to rpiestions put in the Assembly. The resolufion stipu¬ 
lated, secondly, that the (Tovernment of India would develop other sources for 
supplying salt to those areas whi<?h consumed foreign salt. Mr. Neogy said that 
the only step taken by the Government was to appoint the Pitt Committee which 
iound that the prospects of making salt on the coast of Bengal were not rosy but 
the committee emphasised that their finding was based on imperfect data. The 
Government had done nothing, said Mr. Neogy, to colfind all necessary data and 
come to right conclusion. The I’esolution, thirdly, aimed tliat th(‘ provincial Govern¬ 
ments would also investigate the possibility *ol producing salt fo meet their local 
demands. The Bombay and the United provinces (toviTiiments. although they bene¬ 
fited least from the duty, carried eeitain investigations hut Bengal and Behar did 
nothing beyond swelling their balances. In a letter to the Government of India 
the Bengal (Jovernment even claimed fretalom to utilise the duty ‘in a way most 
advanlageous to the people of B 'ligal’, P appeared from certain «onrces including 

that of the PiB Keport that Bengal was antagonistic to the manufacture of salt. 

Mr. Neogy quoted several docuiu'ents to show that ilu're was great 
future for manufacture of salt on the Bengal coast and eeriain companies were 
manufacturing it now on a progressive scale. The Government should eonsidi'r the 
19;)1 resolutioii and lay down definitely that th(‘ duty must be utilised for the 
development of salt or retained by the ({ov(*rnment of India for this inirpose. 

Sir George Sdnister pointed out that the bill itself must be passed before Mar<-h 
31, as otherwise a fresh bill had to be introdutu-d. He agretd with Mr. Neogy that 
the terms of the resoluliou should be diseiissed by the ITuiise. Jle was prepan'd 
therefore to do his best to allot time lor discussion of Mr. Neogy's motion before 
the end of the session and hoped that there would be no charge, that the Govern¬ 
ment w’as bringing it at the fag end of the session. 

Mr. Neogy withdrew his motion in order to allow the passage of Mi(‘ Pill. 

During tiic considiTation of the hill, T/r./?. Z>a.s-r(‘iicrated his suggestion that there 
should be a standing committee which should K'porl to the House every year as to 
the eflect any protective measure had on the industry. He said lie was encouraged 
ill making this suggestion as Sir (Jeorge Schuster himself had in a waiy snp])oil<'d 
it on A previous occasion. 

Sir George Sehuder thought tliis point could be diseussul in eouneetion with Mr. 
Neogy’s motion. As for Kliewar salt the I’ln.inee Member staled that with a tall 
111 the prices of inifiorted salt ihe pos.silnlity (d Ivhewia salt ii.'conong commercial 
}»ropositi()ii hini been very much diminished. IChevvar was not a juituitial source »)f 
adequate supply unless the Governimaits siibsidisi d it, but at the same time it servcil 
as a reserve in case of war or any olln'r emiTgtMicy when salt could not bt‘ imported 
into India. The Finance Member promisial to forward copies ul tlie debate to the 
(-Jovernment of Biaigal. As for the KiiggoHlion of Mr. B. Das lu' promised to eon- 
Hult the ComiiTTee Memlicr but could not possibly s ly whi'tlicr there could be a 
Bt.anding commit tee to icqun t on the efiei't of (‘ach tarifi’measure. 

Mr. G. Morgan affirmed that Kliewra could not siijiply salt, to the Bengal market 
at Ks. fifi per hundred mauiuls. Mr. S. O. Mitra snggc'sted to the J^inance Member 
not to disrribnte the inoncy coll.vt.cd under the B U until Mr. Neogy's motion was 
disposed of. Mr. S. G. Sen expressed a de.sire to see IPmg.il reg.iiu the position of 
mniiufacturing her own salt. If the B mg il Govtomment persisted in its apathy 
towards the manufacture of salt then thi (^mtral Government should undertake the 
work. Mr. Mas/eood AhnieJ expoMsed the fear that as a result of the passage of 
the Pill the price of salt would irierea.se in India. Mr. Azhar Ali, Seth Abdullah 
IJdroon and Mr. Gaya Prasad ^ingh also Kp«)k(\ Mr. O'SiiUivan said that the 
industry should he given adeqii.atc protection and not kept under suspense with 
eonlinual risk of proleetion being removed. When the Bill comes before them next 
year they should give protection at least for three years. Karachi had already invested 
25 lakhs in the development of the salt industry. Aden manufacturers seemed to 
form a ring to control prices. However, if Aden became separate from India then 
her exports from India ehould be treated as foreign imports. 
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The Houbc apjrccd to take the bill into consideration. 

Mr, O. Morgan moved that Live.rpool be permitted to import frtje of additional 
customs duty salt not exeecdinpj 50,000 tons a year. He reminded th(’i tlouso that 
the Finance Member stated last year that if it was proved that the Liverpool salt 
was entirely a spcdal article which did not compete with Indian salt then the case 
tor reducinfi; the duty thereon would bo considered in the interest of the consumer. 

Mr. Morgan said that Liverpool salt had been replac'ed by German salt from 
Hamburg to thii extent of 50,000 tons annually. The House has agreed to the 
policy of India for Britain and Britain for India and that the two countries must 
stand together. 

Mr. Mahapatra opposed the amendment and pleaded for Orissa salt. 

Sir Ocorge Schuster said that an isolated proposition of this kind was inadmi¬ 
ssible at the time wiicn they were thinking of eniering into definite trade relation¬ 
ship \\ith the United Kingdom. If the British anihorities thought tJiat manufac¬ 
tures of salt should have prefiTontial tri'atment, that could bo considered as a part 
of the general discnssion into which a number of cptestions would ariS('. Ho must 
therefore oppose the amendment. He add^d liiat (piito njiart from the previous 
argiimentR he as at jircsent advised thought, that Mr. Morgan had not established 
a ease even on merits. 

Mr. Morgan's ameiidmont was rejected. 

Mr. <}. Mortinn made another alteriifit to lower the duty on Liverpool salt by 
half. IMr. B, V. Jadhav oiiposcd as the reduction would affect thi' salt, industry 
of Kathiawar and Sind. Sir Of'orge Srhnster also opposed on this ground. The 
amendment was ri jeetid. 

Mr. O'SulUvani niovid for retaining the old duty of Rs. .54-12 by lowering it to 
Tis. 50. He said that the iiu.igenoiis industry w'Oiild be hit. Mr. Mas?roocl AJwied 
yiointcd out that the prices of salt w^ro as low as Rs. .36 per hundred maunds and 
even the proposed duty of Rs. 50 was too much. Sir George Schuster opined that 
the duty (d Rs. 50 was more in consonance with the prevailing prieos. The amoud- 
rnent was rejected and the Halt Bill w'as passed. The House then adjourned. 


The SruiAR Bill 

29th. MARCH Str George Schuster mov('d for reference of the Sugar Bill to a 
Hcli'ct committee, consisting ot Diwan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliar, Mr. S. C. Mitra, 
Mr. Azahar Ali, Abdoola Hamon, Lala Hari Raj Swaroop, Mr. .Jagannath Aggarwal, 
Mr. Bhupat Singh, Lala Ram(‘swar I’raBad Bagla, Mr. R. S. 8arma, Mr. B. Das, Bhni 
RaranianaiKl, Mr. (\ S, R.anga Iyer, Mr. F. E. James, Mr. Morgan, Major Nawab 
Malik Talib Mehdi Khan, .Sardur Nihal 8nigh, Shah Nawaz Khan, Mr. G. 8. Bajpai. 
Mr. Haidy and the mover. 

Sir Cfcorge Schusler refornd to what he called a misleading campaign and 
propaganda by interested ji.arties since the measure was announcea. Ho answered 
ihe charges of breach of faith saying that what they proposed was exactly what 
the Tariff B-^ird leconirmluh d and the alK'gations of low prices of sugar shares 
mid giving a blow to the industry, were absolutely contrary to facts. He quoted 
fignreH showing that shares of some companies worth two rupees rose to Rs. 164 and 
Rs. 180 since the Budget estimates were revealed. 

Mr. Adasu'ood Ahmed moved an amendment that the Bill be circulated for elici¬ 
ting opinion thereon by August 1. 1934. The mover observed that there was no 
need for hurrying the measure as the Government would gain nothing thereby. 
He asserlid that, if Sugar factories wairc making huge profits, that could effectively 
be stopped by lowering the import duty, instead of putting an excise duty. He 
urged that even the factories manufacturing sugar by the open pan process bo 
exempted from the excise duty. The House then adjourned till the 2nd. April. 

2nd. APRIL After three days’ Easter recess, the Assembly resumed discussion 
to-day on the Sugar Bill, which had been proposed to be referred to a Select com¬ 
mittee. Lala llarl Raj Sivarup moved an amendment to the recommendation of 
the Select (Committee on the Sugar Bill, seeking to circulate the Bill for eliciting 
public opinion by the Jlst of July next. Ho stressed on tho importance of carefully 
studying the Rituatioii inasmuch as 15 crorcs of rupees were invested in this 
industry. Continuing, Mr. Hariraj Swamp declared that the Bill was definitely 
prejudicial to the interests of the canc-growers, manufacturers and consumers, 
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Bhni Paramanand asked the Finaneo Member to imap^ine himself in the position 
of the manufacturer and then he would realise the ineorreetness of his lop:ic. He 
apprehended that the Bill if passed in its present form would result in the manu¬ 
facturers enttinp: down the wapjes of labourers, which in its turn would result in enor¬ 
mous hardship and unwanted complications. The story, Bhai Paramaiuind added, of 
fiiiKar factories makinp; enormous profits would appear misleading; when larp;© sums 
of money sunk in the industry were considered. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahiued was considerably heckled when he rose to support the Bill. 
He asserted that insiste nt propnp:anda had been goinp; on oc;ain8t the proposed duty 
without any reason whatsoever in their support, and the charp;o that the lepjislature 
was poinp back on its commitment of afiTordinp; protection if excise duty on sup:ar 
was imposed was unfounded. The Tariff Board recommended protection of Bs. 7-4 
per cwt. which the manufacturers would be trettinp; even now, as over and above the 
protection an all-round duty of Re. 1-5 has been proposed in the bill to be imposed 
on imported and manufactured sujrar. 

])(m'an Bahadur Ranmstvami Mudaliar observed that even assuming that certain 
f/ictorii's were abusing the privileges offered under protection and tlu'y were making 
fahnlous profits, he ventured to think that a great deal lias to be said in favour of 
the industry. Even taking for granted that the industry had been fairly established, 
the excise duty, at the present moment, if though not wholly liad, is definitely 
premature. The Dewan Bahadur further added that the Indian rnnnnfactnnTS will 
be at a distinct disadvantage if similar excise duly could not be levied in the Hiates, 
and if the Stales agree to such excise duty they would to makt; this a source 

of Federal revenue if when and if at all the federation comes into being. 

3rd. APRIL Sir Ahdvr Uahhn observed that llie sugar factory-owners should 
not demand high profits. Ffe did not find himself in agret rnent with the suggestion 
of Dewan Bahadur Rarnaswami Mudaliar that lh<* new factories should be exi'nipied 
from any duty for one year so that the'y might get an opportunity of establishing 
themselves. 

Mr. Jagnnnath Aggartral look the memory of the House to a few years back 
when in UMO ufler the Hreul \Var the HovetnmcnV of India eonnideu'd \l neeeHsaiy 
that \n the matter of sugar India shovdd be self-sufficient instead C)f depending on 
foreign supply and appointed a sugar committee. (kmlinuing, Mr. Aggarwal made 
a strong plea against the imposition of the excise duty on the infnnt industry and 
observed that it would amount to infanticide. 

Dai Bahadur Lola, Brijlcinhorr and Messrs. S. C. Sen and Eamkriahna Eeddi 
made some observations on the priueiplcs of the Bill. 

Replying, Hir Qcorge Schuster refuted all charges that the (Jovernmcnl were 
going back on their protection policy. The Tariff Board had recomnif’iidi'd a protec- 
lion of Rs. 7-12-0 and the merging of that basic protr.’tion would conlinuo even 
under the present excise duty, lie held that, taking the os| of production, the 
average selling price and other.things into consideration the factories would have a 
profit of 10 p. c. 

Mr. Mnsuood Ahmed's circulation motion was defeated and the Bill was referred 
to a Select Committee with instriietions to report within seveu days. 

The Match Excise Duty Dili. 

Sir Oeorge Schuster then moved that the Match Excise Duty Bill be referred 
to a Select Cknnruittee, consisting of Sir tkiwasje .lehangir, Sir Darcy Lindsay, Sir 
Leslie IJudson, Messrs Rahimtoola (^hinoy, S. C. Mitra, B. V. Jadhav, Sitakanta 
Mahapatia, Sant Singh, R. S. Barma, S. R. Randit. Harhans Singh Brar, Mahomed 
Sliah Nawaz, Anwarul Azirn, Pandit S. C. Sen, Sir Frank Noyce and the mover. 

Mr. B. Das spoke on the principle of the Bill and asked for ensuring a similar 
duty on matches manufactured in the Indian Stales so that the British Indian 
manufacturers might not labour under a disadvantage. The House then adjourned. 

4th. APRIL :—The question time being over, discussion on the Match Bill was 
resumed. Mr. Jadhav made a rapid survey of the taxation policy of the Govern¬ 
ment. He observed that during the East India Company’s regime the policy was 
one of open exploitation. Thereafter it was one of free trade, and when England 
gave free trade the Government of India followed suit and took to protection policy. 
But whatever that policy might be, one object had been all through to raise more 
and more revenue regardless of its effect, adverse or otherwise, on the country. 
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Mr. Sitarama Raju said that there was no document before the House to show 
the precise condition of the industry at this time and it would not be fair to pro¬ 
ceed with the imposition of an excise duty on the findin>^a of Tariff Board compiled 
S(;vcn years back. He hoped that the duty would not be imposed on matches pro¬ 
duced by cottajxe industry as recommended by the Tariff Board. Turning:: to the 
foreie:tj factories in [ndia, he complained that some of them did not even use the 
wood produced in this country. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi, quoting; the bud^ 2 fct speech of the Finance Member, concluded 
that the object of the Bill was to ^ive contributions to Benpjal and other provinces. 

Sir George Schuster, intervening, pointed out that the proceeds from the excise 
duty were not to be earmarked for any particular purpose, but would to the 
general pool out of which Bengal would get assistance. 

Mr. .Tosbi said that he wanted to emphasise that it was wrong policy for the 
Finance Member to say in his budget speech that the proceeds of a ji.irlicular tax 
were necessary for a particular object. The Finance Member ought to liave brought 
forward the pioposal of assisting a province in a separate resolution. Mr. Jqshi’s 
difficulty was that if he voted against the excise duty, he was liabl(3 to be inisun- 
dcistood to hav(> voti'd against the assistance to Bengal. 

The President ruled that the voting on the Bill would not mean a vote for eontri- 
hution to Beng-al. 

Sir George Schuster said that contribution to Bengal had already been made by 
accepting tin; (h iiuunl for grant. 

'Mr. Joshi said that all such matters should be left to the decision of a small 
committ('c in order to avoid inh'r-iiroviticial jealousies. Finally, Mr. doshi exjiressed 
the opinion that tin; duly was excessive and w’ould fall on the consumer and would 
filaiid in tlie woay of the Stall's (;omiiig into the Federation. 

Sir Co/rasjcr Jehnngir aceused (Government of lack of sense of responsibility 
inasmuch as they had failed to eolleet the taxes already sanctioned by the legisla¬ 
ture ; and having failed to do that it did not look nice for the (Government to 
come before this House three times in the present session and ask for sinews of 
war. A good deal of trade, said the speaker, was being diverted through the Indian 
Stati's and he wanted a definite asHurance that, the (dovernment would get, Bieit duo 
share out of match t'xcise duty (mllcctcd in the States before the House coiiid 
sanction any fnrtJicr taxation. He regretted that long beforo the Federation came 
inin existence the P\*deral source of rcvimne was being lajiped. 

iteplying, Sir George Schuster assured that (Government were taking all jiossible 
Rlcps to prevent the situation of tlie Bombay Port from becoming worse. 

The motion to refer the Match Excise Duty Bill to a Select (Jommittce was then 
carried. 


The Princes’ Protection Bill 

Sir Harry Haig then moved for consideration of the Princes’ JTotcction Bill as 
reported by the Select (.Ymimittee. He referred to the amendments and changes 
made by the Committee to meet the legitimate criticisms that were offered on the 
floor of the House duiing the earlier slagi's of the Bill. 

Sardar Saut Singh, opposing the Bill, asked how they were justified in extending 
protection not only io the person of the prinees but to their adininistralion without 
imposing a corresponding obligation on tliciii for allowing their subjects the freedom 
of the ITes.s and speech for ventilating their grievances. They could, however, 
protect the administration of the States when it was based on the rule of Law. 

yir Brajendra Lai Mitter ; Kulc of what Law ? 

Sardar Sant Singh ; I take the expression from section 124 of the Indian Penal 
Code. 

8ir Brujendra : The British Indian law had been obtained from the British 
Parliamentary kStatute. 

8ir Ahdur Rahim : Arc there no other laws than Parliamentary statute ? 

Sir Brojendra : I want to know what law Sardar Sant Singh wants'in the States ? 

Sardar Sant Singh : J maintain there is no law in the States. 

Raja Bahadur Krish?ia)nacha7'iar: E^cry jiTince c&n make law without taking 
the trouble of going to the Legislative Assembly. 

Sardar Sant Singh: That’s a nice point. I accept that position. Then the 
Maharaja of Alwar can make laws to establish himself on the Throne, 

Raja Bahadur Krishnamachariar : All right, but there is the Array (laughter). 
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Sardar Sant Singh ; Baja Bahadnr Kriahnamachariar has jyivrn up hia case. If 
thorc \H a Law of Force, then there is no necesHily of this Bill, for the leadinji; of 
‘Jjitliaa’ can l)e ))r('vent(“fl by force. 

Snja Bahadur Kri^ihnamachariar was considerably heckled when he rose to 
Rnpj)ort thf' Bill. Jle observed that there were many well-administered States where 
there were peacf' and happiness. 

Mr. /?. Das: ('fin you fake us there ? 

Baja Bahadur Krishnamachariar : (iod h(“Ip me. As soon as people like you 
|i:o then', thvrv. will tie such a commotion that I shall have to ask the Homo Member 
to drive yon out bi'yoml the frontier flaujrhtei). Continuin/^, he quoted tlie Political 
Serutary’s speerli wbde lie stated that there were rulers who commanded a feelin^i; 
of awe. reverence and afhetion from their subjects, which was an asset to be 
preserved. 

IMr. Ghuznari : Where arc you reading from ? Is it “Arabian Nif^hts” ? 
(l/nnl Laopbfer). 

Bhai Pannnavnud arpned that whet, the British Indian subjects w’crc not treated 
TUOperly in the c^lnteH, why should they ntlord any protection to the Princes? 

Amidst pin-drop siletn-e. Sir Abdur Bahiia made a well-reasoned speech qiics- 
lieniiiL'- (he just iti( at ion of cniictinp: sneh a drastic hpislal ion which Hon} 2 :ht to eiuwoach 
npon th(' tmidarnenlal and ordinary riphls of association and expression of opinion 
oti public nintters of ei(i?:(ns Iivinp; under a civilised (^ovtTnmcnt. Whatever the 
form of Clovc rtinK 111 , whether Lespotic, Autocratic, bnrinncratic or democratic, the 
Gleet of elans(' (.'I) of th(‘ Pull lelntiiip: to the Press will be a substitution of 
exeeinivi' action for judieial procedure, which was unjustifiable under ordinary 
cirenmsinnees, ('latisi' b oi the Bill f nifiowerinjii; the Magistrates to prevent 
5is'-(u-nitions (tc, aliboneh })nrported to be tasted on Sf'ction 144 of the ('rimiiial 
Pro{‘('(,liire t ode. ihonjjhl Sir Abdnr Rahim, was very different from that seetion 
inasmuch as Svctiou I 14 O. 1\ (b soupht to si'enre piaee only under a eeriain 
fnieipdiey l y means of summary trial. He asserted that (lanse b of the Bill was 
most obnoxious and recjuiretl a elose and serious examination as it involved a serious 
qiK'sfion of principle. 8ir Abdur had not finished his Rjiccch when the House 
adjimmcd. 

5lh. APRIL f'lirthir eonsidiwation of the Princes' Protection Bill was resumed 
in tiK* As'Ji'mhly to-day. Mr. />. T. Jadfiar narrated sevcial jj;rievanees of Slates' 
snl,i(rls ];and r(V(nue was ihe Ifn^hest, thonjiih it was some satisfaction that in 
some of tin- States there was no inconm-tax. The' most important reason for much 
nf the (rouble was the leiw salaries paid to ])ublic sc'rvauts, with the result the-y 
"n^ ‘I’f^f'enterde'd and sirions eoniqetion and bribery jvrevailed. In almost 
all tlu‘ Siate'H uo ne'wsjiaper was alleiwt'd so that fite exj^re-ssion and association 
were com])lci('ly snp)>re.'-s(d. Ho did not a^re'e with Kaja Ihihaelnr Knsbimmachari’s 
detiiiihon ed paramoniiiey. He was ojiposed to the Bill in its i>r<'Sfnt form, leecansc 
y' llher the Princes’ (’hamhor nor any iiulividnal l*rince had nske'd feer protect urn. 
He, however, snpjiorted the' prevention of .latlms. He would urpe the (lovcrnmcnt 
to see that the States maintaine'd a prope'r civil list. 

^ ^ examined Baja Bahadur Krisbnamaehari’s assertion that the 

so-e-idleG jiararmmntey of the British (loveriiment over the States was only ‘Zuberdasf’, 
rnle'i’s be'inp ‘sovereign” in as much as they were nev(>r conquered. 
Mr. Neocy held that the history of the Stales showe'd that, the relationship of the 
on k eif (ti(« {SiMtes VAifh the' IJntish Government was that of subordinate eo-operation. 

(initinniiif;, Mr. Neo^y pointed out that in the treaties with many of the States 
the rc were to lie found expressions like loyalty, alle'^rianee and definite written uiuler- 
tjikmps that the rulers would look after the welfare of Ihe'ir subjects. It was on 
tins nnelerlakiii^ (bat the British Government extende'd their protection to them 
apnuKt fore ign a>.fp;resRion and internal commotion. Besides, there are many States 
vv he) have absolutely no written treaties and it was on political usages that they 
de pende el for their constitutional principle that while a 'de jure’ monarch has the 
riji;ht of di'mnndiri^ obedience from his subjects, the subjects also possess the sacred 
ri|:;li( of inKiirrection and putting down thr; ruler if he hecomes tyrant. But it is 
the (Town tlvat fi:avc proteedion to the States which stand in the way of the subjects 
M '^*'7 iii'c couKtitutioually justified in upsettinp; the throne of the {States. 

JNow that the I’aramonnt power through its mouth])iece, the Government of India, 
nas come to seek the help of this legislature for the proper discharge of their 
obligations, is this House not entitled to ask what the Government will do to 
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disf*har (?0 their corresponding and equally solemn oblipjations to the States' pc^oplo ? 
Opposing clause 3 of the Bill, Mr. Neogy declared that the intended legislation 
would not stop black-mailing, as the scurrilous and undesirable propaganda that is 
generally carried on in certain section of the Press against the person of the rulers 
and their relations. 

Mr. (7. S, Manga hjer charged Mr. Neogy with insincerity and hypocrisy for 
saying that he would rather bo ready to protect the person of the Piinces than 
their administration. Mr. Ranga Iyer would not protect the person of the Princes 
until they were constitutionally responsible to their subjects’ will. As the Federation 
was in sight, he would strongly support the measure which w'onld go a long way 
in enlisting the Princes* sympathy for joining the j'^ederation. 'Ihe provisions relat¬ 
ing to the Press in the Bill, however drastic to others, were welcome to him. 

Sir Mahammad Yakub observed that the Princes committed a Himalayan 
blunder in expressing their desire for enactment of the present measure, us the bill 
provided opportunity to expose their administration. 

At this stage closure motion was put and carried hy 55 against 2f) votes. 

Str flarry Hai(h replying, said that the Bill was in part very definitely required 
in the interest of liriti^h India, as movement of Jathas stirred up feeling in British 
t« rritory and obviously it was the interest of 8tat< s as well that sueh a movement 
should not develop and be directed against their administration. When them was 
the significance of an enquiry whether the States had or had not made a formal re- 
<|iiGsl, for legislation ? If it could be showm that the States were (‘Pfiosed tf> tlio 

Ingislation it would be a difierent matter, but no member had sngiresied that, 

rhe Home Member endorsed Mr. Neogy's remarks that the members of (be Sele<*t 
(k)mmittee did not approach the Bill in a spirit of hostility to the Statis. The 
provisions dealing with eonsy)iraeies and Jathas had been ap})roved by speakers but 
objection hud centred round th<* clause ndating to the Press. Sir Abdnr Rahim had 
put the case with moderation, but Sir Abdur’s angle of vision was difierent from the 
Speaker’s. Probably it was due to difierent training. He, with an executive mind, 
believed in prevention, while Sir Abdur preferred, ‘let the offence be committed and 
then punish it.’ The official case was not that the measure was one of emmgeney. 
If it had been, it would have been included in the (Ordinance Law. Such powi'rs had 
existed as an ordinary law of the land for twelve years under the old i'ress Act. 

He did not, therefore, accept it as a valid criticism that tiny were introdneing an 

emergency legislation at a lime when the emcigenoy was already passing away. The 
provision relating to the Press would have effect only till the temporary I’nss 
Eme.geiicy Act lasted. He was content to leave to the future Government to decide 
whether similar pow'crs would be necessary in (hose days. 

It had been suggested that clause five gave the District Magistrate powers tiio 
wide which he would not be able intelligently to exercise. He asked the Iloiist* to 
reiiH'inber in the first place that the clauses would come into oyieraliou only when 
exU'iided by the Local (lOvernnient to a district where there w’as existmu'c of a 
Hiu'ious dangerous movement, in which both the district and a in iglihouring Stale 
W('re concerned. In these eireumstances he would he a siraiigo Disiiict MagistraU^ 
who was not closely acquainted with what was going on in his nwn district and 
across the border. The Magistrate would not in jiraetice find it difficult to form 
eonclnsions which he was expected to form under the provisions of clause 
fivi‘. Finally, Sir Harry Haig saitl that it had be(ui suggested that Uonfenmee of Stales* 
subjects would be prohibited. He eommented : “I think that the suggestion could 
only be made by those who believe that the ‘executive .'lets alway.s in a moat 
arbitrary manner and without regard to the provisions of law”. 

Sir Harry Haig's motion to take the Select Committee rej)ort into consideralion 
W'KS passed without division. The House at this stage adjourned. 

AORICUl/rURAI> I NDEUTEDNEHS 

6lh. APRIL:—The Assembly met to-day to discuss several nou-official resolutions. 

There being no questions, the House resumed discussion on the resolution moved 
by Mai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishorc at the last Fission ngaidiiig the apyioiiitnient 
of a committee of enquiry, consisting of oflicials, experts and members of the Assem¬ 
bly, to enquire into the eaiises of the present agricultural distre.ss and to devise 
means for improving the condition of land-holders and peasants. 

Mr. Bhupat Singh moved an amendment to the efl’eet that the committee be a 
sraatl one and the personnel be left to be decided by Government. He eompluined 
that committeea had been appointed in the past to investigate various matters, but 
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their recommendations had been treated as sealed books and no action had been 
taken on them. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai, replying:, laid before the Ilouse what the provincial and central 
p;overnrnentB -were dgiiif*; in meeting with the present distress which owed its orif>;in 
to world depression. He pointed out that the provincial governments in the United 
Provinces, the Punjab a;;d elsewhere remitted and suspended substantially the land 
revenue. As rep:ards rural indebtedness, that was a vexed problem not easy of solu¬ 
tion, Kei)udiatioti of d(‘bts bad been sugtrested but that would lead to wholesale 
and successive expropriations and to no ultimate ^^ood. The Central Government had 
adopt(d a policy of discriminatinp; protection by entering trade n^^reements to ensure 
foreij^n makeiH for agricultural produce. They were also trying; to improve the 
quality of the produce and orpranisc comraoreial statistics and ref^ulate freij^hts so 
that proHpirity nii;^ht accrue to the Agriculturists. 

jn view of this sympathetic reply, the re.solution was withdrawn. 

Bepaeate Province for Mat.arar 

Next Mr. Ba7iga Ji/pr moved a resolution recommendinp; to the Governor-General 
in Council to constitute Malabar ( Kerala-Madras Presidency) as a separate province 
to{z:ether with the ru'iplibf'urinj; Mala-yee-spei.kinir areas. Mr. Ivanp:a Iyer made a 
stronp; ])lea for the creation of a separate jirovince with Malabar though its area w^as 
not bi^ enough to justify that step. He ar/^ued that hereafter provinces would h;ive 
to be created not on the basis of the extimt of their area but on the basis of linirins- 
tic and financial importance. Thouf!;!! sniali in area, the speaker observed that Mala¬ 
bar could stand on its own lep-i. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Siiujh : —But without any subvention from the Central Govern¬ 
ment ? 

Mr. 1 onga /ycr:— Yes, without any subvention. We wm‘11 not pay Bs. 4,000 ns 
salary to our Ministers, lie chastised Mr. Thampan for opposing; the proposal. Tlio 
sfieakc'' frave it as his opinion that the peojde of Malabar would be in a betti'r posi¬ 
tion undi'i- the F('deration constitution if Malabar w’as separated. 

Discussion had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

The Princes’ Protection Bill (Contd.) 

7lli. APRIL :—Discussion on the Princes’ Protection Bill clause by clause was 
resumed to-day. Sardar Sn^it Shigh moved an amendment that clause 2 of the Bill 
relatinp: to conspiracy afrainst the administration of a State be omittid. The mover 
observed that the term ‘‘conspiracy’’ meant an ap:reement betveen two or more per¬ 
sons to overawe by criminal force or to show eiiminal force to any Govi rnmcnt. 
But the administration of a Btate not beinj; defined in the Penal Code, how this 
law could be administered ? 

Sir Bro}(>7idrn intervening;, explained that the definitions embodied in the 

Indian IVnal (\>de would not apply to this Bill as it did not seek to ameiKl (lie 
TVnal CV)d(‘, but was a self-contained measure. Tlu're would not be, the Law 
Member observed, practical difficulty in administering; the law under this Act as 
the meaning; of the technical words would be attracted from lep;al dictionary. 

Mr. B. Das, supporting; Bordar Bant Binirh’s amendment, observed that in the 
li^ht of the interprc'tation of the term ‘’conspiracy” as f;;iven on the floor of the 
H ouse, he feared that he might be prosecuted as a conspirator against the adminis¬ 
tration of a State, 

Deiran Bahadur Txamasivami Mudaliar considired that there was conBidera’oIe 
force in the objection raised by Bardar Bant Bingh that practical difficulty would 
be created in the administering of the Law in the absence of any clear definition 
of the word “Administration of Btate’’. 

After the Home Member had replied the amendment was put to vote and defeated. 

Thereafter Sardar Savf Shtgh moved another amendment that clause 2 of the 
Bill be substituted by a new clause making “overt act” instead of “conspiracy” 
punishable if eommittid wdihin British India only and that the maximum punish¬ 
ment be two years’ imprisonment instead of seven years. Mr. B. V. Jadhav and 
Dciran Lolrhand Naralrai supported the amendment. After the Home Me'mbrr's 
reply the motion was similarly rejected. The Plouse then adjourned till the 9th. 

9th. APRIL The House commenced to-day the consideration of ftho Princes’ 
Protection Bill as it emerged from the Belect Committee. Mr. B. L, Patil moved an 
amendment urging deletion of the clause relating to the Press. He’.said that emergency 
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for muzzling the Press in this way existed only after the mutiny and the Bengal 
partition agitation and during civil disobedience. Sin'*e the burden of proving want 
of intention lay on the Press, no newspapers would run the risk of publishing 
even statements of facts and thus the only chance of ventilating the gritivances of 
States’ subjects would be removed. The Government contended that this provision 
was not new, but the speaker said that section 1 C of the Press Act of I9i0 allowed 
comments not only againt Htate Administrations, but also against the Priiues. 

The Raja of Kollengode, opposing, said that if this clause were omitted th re was 
no use going on with the Bill, inasmuch as the greatest need of the moment wai 
protection from the onslaughts of the Press, especially for Southern India States, 
which were well advanced. In South India some newspapers were distributed free 
among States’ siibj(*etR. 

Mr. Maaz\.a}n Sahib said that supervision of the Press was not only advanta¬ 
geous to Slates and to the early formation of the Federation, but w'as desirable in 
the interests of British Indian subjects. Mr. B. Das urged the Government not to 
take further povvi rs and muzzle the Press. Insistence on a measure like this, even 
though it might be undi r the guise of protecting Indian States, wanid not be in 
accordance with the sfiiiit in which Mr. Gandhi had called off civil disobedience. 
Incidentally, Mr. Las niti ratcd the view’ that the proceedings of the Select Commit¬ 
tee shonla form pari ot the Assembly reports so that, they might facilitate references. 

Mr. Ranga Itjcr urged ri'tention of this clause as lie believed that was the best 
way of ensuring th»' chances of a Federation with Indian States. If he himself had 
changed, it was solely because of that consideration. They should do everything to 
facilitate Indian Slates joining British India. Cduuse 3 would help to remove any 
suspicion which Indian Princes might entertain. References had been made to the 
“Riysat” caac, winch lasted for two years. He sympathised with the editor of the 
paper. If achori was necessaiy under the Bill it should be straight after a clear 
warning to the editor concerned. The Bill, he said, was necessary in order to put 
down blackmailing in journalism and communal gutter Press. 

Mr. Ramas/(\uiii Mudaliar said that the offence covered in the clause was already 
punishable under tlu* Act of 1922 for 5 years. It was not a new offence. The only 
difference was that the present bill proposed now provided an executive trial and 
also proposed to forfeit the security of the Press. The speakir maintained that 
conditions were dilTcnutin Indian States, where the ruler hail the authority to ban 
the entry of in wspajiers, and the extent to which such a power was used could 
bo seen by the' fact that even a paper of the standing of the “Hindu” of Madras 
has been banned. I'he executive oHicoals of the Government had given frank views 
which supported the opposition’s criticism. The punishment of five years was 
greater deterrent to the editor than forfeiture of security of the Press, whereas 
from his experience in inwYspapius the speaker declared that often the proprietor 
and the editor w’< re hauled up for publication of a correspondence which passed 
through hands of a sub editor inadvertently. Further, the law would prevent the 
papers like the “Siatc.sman” from vimiilating the grievances of subjects, which the 
“Statesman” did in case of the Kashmero agitation. Recalling how the German 
Press continued vigorously to dtfend the German subjects in Poland, the speaker 
claimed that the Indian tStates could not be given a status of neighbours, having 
distinct nationality, but their subjects being of the same blood as the British Indian 
subjects, it was important that their grievances should be ventilated in British India. 
He supported the amcmJnienl for oints.sion of the Press clause. 

Mr. N’ M. Josin felt that this measure was likely to be used against the honest 
Press also. He asked why, if the gutter Press carried on a campaign of blackmail¬ 
ing, those princes encouraged it by bribery. Mr. Joshi continuing referred to what 
he called a very serious menace to the purity of public life in India. He rrcalled 
that for twenty-five yi-ars he was connected liwith the newspaper “Ghyan Prakash” 
and in the course of his duly he had to write something about the Indian States. 
A few days lattiT ho received a cheque. The Servants of India Society, to whom 
the newspaper b( longed, returned the cheque with thanks. These temptations were 
another form of blackmail, by which the purity of newspaper as well as the public 
men of India were seriously endangered. An Auditor-General in Indiaiafter his retire¬ 
ment was forbidden from accepting any appointment under the Crown, but a former 
Auditor-General in India has been engaged in an Indian State. He regretted that these 
allurements of jobs as legal or constitutional advisers were not confined merely to 
members of the Assembly, but also to ex-judges, retired executive Councillors, and 
Others. He would like to have proper safeguards against this growing danger and 
inroads into public life. Referring to the Political Secretary’s assertion that there wert 
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two hundred newspapers in the Indian States, he asked how many were allowed free 
play in their sphereH and allowed to write on political matters. 

Sir Cowasji Jehawjir h-arrei that mere Rtafementfi of facts about certain States, 
if related in the press accurately and even faithfully with the desire not to create 
hatred of contempt but with the desire to draw the aftiuition of the administration 
to those facta in order that thi'y mi^ht remedy, would come within the mischief of 
this clause. He emphasisid that they were on the threshold of coustiiufional changes. 
They were prepared to make certaiti eonces'^ions to the Indian States, but there was 
a limit to the price which they were pref)ared to pay. British Indians demanded aa 
a price of the goodwill that States should put their administrations on the same 
level with British India. He asked the H uise, to think for a moment how they 
were treated by certain Indian States. They \vcre not (hnnanding from the States 
anything more than what justice and equity r'quired. Hi* wondered why this proO'C- 
tion should be given, and why th“ H ivernment was asking more than w'hat they 
could give in this respect. 

Sir Harry IJaiy, replying to the debate, said that some members had declared 
that there was no enn'rgeucy requiring this legslation. lIs said he had never hnilt 
the case on emergency plea. The Bill jiropiised to meet conditions whieh had existed 
for n long time and were providtai for under the old Tress Act of IblO, which not 
only gave protection to iht‘ person of the Trinces but al'^o 1 1 n ir adminislrative Act. 
Jusiiheation for the prop.iscd n'strietion was not only mai'ciou'^ wri'iegs w» akening 
the authority of a Slate, but writings causing undis rabh' reiud'ms in BrU’sh India, 
particularly in the matter of eoinmnn.il hclings. Ph,* H one Hrnn'ur assured that 
they had no desire (o penalize ndi cotnlnelcd and Inmest jiapu’s. It liid been 
recognised that wha^'Vi'r be the administration of Siaien g«M!rra!!y. there W’ere some 
States With model administration, and it had h*en found n.'cessipv to |)roicct such 
administration from attacks. As regards the arynnieiit that Sbih's eimid ban entry of 
any paper. Sir Harry Haig said that Indian India was notslvllcrcd by a Tbinese Wall. 
People in Indian India were(*xaetly same as those in British India, dividid by ar'ilicial 
boundaries, and added “thoiight.s leap over ihi'se l)(>nndaries veiy very easily and 
lies penetrate without diinculiy”. Sir Harry Haig held that it would be possible 
after this Bill was passed for the Ph'sh to viniilale hgitnnate gtievanccs. He 
repudiated Mr. B. Das’s sugg stion that (he Bill w.is aimed a ooiistihe Congress. 
The (Government did not amibnte to tlio Congre^-s ii s'igat'on of such writings. 
The law would not- aflbei well-eondneted papers, hut OoveMiiin'ot ce^oainly dcsi»'ed to 
get at a, class of papers which published mabenuis :itt,.<ks l’h ‘ publication of 
malicious erilicmtn was ecriainiy not the binh-iight of uell-eondnct-d lu'ess 

Mr, Patil’i} atuendment to delete the clause. v\ as jnit to Aot< mid d»li‘aled by dl 

to 6o. 

Mr. Navulrai'.s amendment Sf'< king ta oniit woial M-saHe-i’o ‘ fiom the ingre¬ 
dients forming scdiiion against the administ i at ion of a Stele Was lo^t. d'he mover 
pointed out liiat ‘ai-safl’cetioir had he<‘ii dcfi'md a-, want (f afrcT.on and as the 
Jliitish Indiana oudl no aliogieiu-e to the piincis how could they evpia-t to show 
loyalty aud aflcction louiiids them. 

Mr. C. AJitro obsrivcd that now that th-* Govi'enmeid was following the new 
policy of running the adinmiaiiation of States by BrMif.h agents tli(*y should make 
it clear whethei they W( n* (Icmanding afh eiion to Suites on that ground and whether 
they iiiti'iided to eaiiy llnir polir*v ^’U a wnbr scale. 

Sir ILiriy Thug staled that disaficclion would hav*. no .application to the British 
Indians, but the States' Hubjeds. 

Sir Brojai Mitter ex}ilaoied and qnoti'd authorities that di-nflecHon did not mean 
w’ant of aflcction, but a political feeling of ,alienation and discontent against the 
Government. He observed that words ,‘hatred’ ‘contempt.’ and ‘disaffection’ Will 
apply only to Bubjeels of the States. 

Mr. Gayaprasad Si? 2 r/h asked : Supposing (hat a newspaper that wrote seditioui 
arlich'S against a vStale was banned in that State, would then prosi'ciition be possible 
as it coulti not excite disaffection in (hr* minds of the snbjr'cts of that State. 

The motion, however, was defeated, after ^which the House adjourned. 

10th. APRIL '.—AH amendments (o clause 3 of the Princes' Protection Bill, 
relating to stiicicr control on tho Pres.s, were defeated in the Assembly to-day. 

Maulana Shafi Daoodi supported the amendment moved by Diwan Laichand 
Navalrai that m clause 3 relating to sedition against the administration of the State 
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the word “estnhllBhf'd by law’’ might be added after the words “administration of 
the State”. Manivi Diio<)di pleaded that unless there was a definite enunciation of 
the administration of the State the punisliiiieiit proposed in the Bill for sedition 
against the States would lie unjuntifiable. 

Sir B. L. Mittrr explain'd that the amendment would rtMidcr the clause 
meaningless. No State was brought into existence by the operation of law so the 
phrase “adminis!ration of the S;ai(‘ estaldished by law” was absurd. Further, the 
expression ‘ adminislration of th * S’atcs (Mtablished in India”, as embodied in the 
Bill, meant the S^,a(o^ ricognisid by the Paramount Power. 

Sir Ahdf/r Rihini was ,surpris, d ih ' exnlanarion of iho Liw Member. He said 
history showed that mosi of the States, ineliidmg the Governmen' of India, were 
brought into rxist<^iie not by the process of law, but by force and usurpation. But 
did not the phrasi' “goveriimi ut c^iahli.sh“d by law” occur in the Pmial Code ? 

Sir B. L. Milter: I'tic. (lovcrnmcnt of India and i^ocal Governments are 
established by Mtc icirbamentary tStaiute. 

Sir Ahthir liahim: Are theie no otlnT laws exce)>t Parliamentary Statute ? 1 r 
there not eommoii law or cilsiomaiy law '! Take the law of England. It is based 
mostly on eomnion law. 

The Late Mcmh'v staled that the administration of the States was rceognised by 
the Paramount Power. 

Sir Alifhir !)fs it mean iliat th' States which have been existing even l)cfore 
the Paramount Pow r came have no siatus il tiiey are not ri'eognisid by the British 
flovernnvnt ? 

Sir 0. Jehaiiqir : Why luil press for withdrawal of the l)ill ? I dispute the 
Law Mcmb r's ("cpbinmim. I do not sufiport the Bill. 

Messrs. R<in'jn Jinr and Y>nni>i KJi<in. opposid the amendment, nor could 
Diwnn Bahadur Harln! is S in/a i.npport it. IP'plyiiig, Sir Harry Haig observed 
that, the am luimeiit, trom wbiehevi'r point of view it could ibe approached, was 
either mischievous or siip't (luoiis, Tlie inotioti was negatived. 

A g )od (ball of controversy arose when Mr. tJadhav moved an amendment to 
explanation to eLoio- d, (n\ tnj»iing statement of fads if made without malicious 
int('iitioii and without a.iy attempt to excite hatred, contempt or disafTection from 
pimalty, that ih' st iicinciits of facts wilhont malicious intention (omilling the words 
attempt to ('xei'e ha red, eontemi>t or disafi'ection) might not come under the 
miPcliief of tb'* ebiuse. 

Sir Coirasi’!' J'-haiujir, Dr:ran Bakadar MudaJiar and Sir Abdur Rahim, 
sufifiorling the am ndincnt einp)iasisr'd ilmt the conditions tin the Stales were 
pucli that mere nirritnui of fmos about the administration was fxuind to excite 
hatred, contempt (Ue. S », bow(‘vcr honest, the )>urpoHe the press might have, they 
would 1)0 iieuabMcd to! th-' public.ilion of a more hoiiafide statement of those. 
Mr. S. C. Sva t)bs ru'd that, this clause would g.ig truth. Mr. S. C, Mitra and 
Sardar Harhans tSuigh Brar Bupimriad the amendmint which, however, was defeated 
by 49 to 27 votes. 

D< Will LalcJiund Navalrai them moved an arneudmont to clause 4 dealing with 
the prevention of “JailmH”, 'J'he am nidment sought to make the cbiURc more definite 
and precise in m'aimig and to narrow its scope. The amendinent was njeeted. 

Th'Teaftor the same m mibcr moved for omis.sion of clause 5 which gave very 
wide powers to tin* nng.sirates and was analogous to Scetion 144 for preventing a 
person from doing emtam acts which a Magistrate considered would obstruct 
the administration of a State 

Dewan Bahadur MuAaliar -^^and Sir Ahdiir Rahim took strong objection to th« 
clause us tliey tliMiiglit it would stifle even the legitimate expression of opinion or 
action eritieiHing a State. They emphasised that clause 5 was very different and 
more wide and more drastic in nature than S'-ction 144. 

The amendment was tlien put to vote and was lost by 53 against 31 votes. 
After clauses 5 and 0 were passed the House adjourned. 
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preservation of the ri^j^ht of the British and the European subjects not to be tried 
in any court in an Indian State, he asked, a standini!;] contempt of the administation 
of the States ? 

Messrs. Azkar AH and Shaft Daoodi supported the |nraendmer»t. Mr. Bhupat 
Singh pointed out that there were many temples in the Indian Sfat(‘S aitd often the 
rulers of those States interfered in the cases of 'dispute over the funds of those 
temples. Unless there was a p;narantec a^^jainst the dissipation of the funds or there 
was room for agitation a^j^ainst that, no protection should be extended to them. After 
the /{ome Member had replied, the motion was nt'/rjitived. Mr, K. C. Neogtj moved 
for the insertion of a new clause to the effect that no Court shall take cti^msance of 
any offence under section 2 of the Bill unless upon a complaint made by the order 
of or under auihority from the Governor-General-in-Council or the Local Govern¬ 
ment, 8ir Ifarry Haig having accepted the proposed insertion on behalf of the 
Ciroveniment, the amendment 9was passed. Raja Bahadur Krishttatuachanar by an 
amendment sought to delete the words “under the suzerainty of His Majesty'’ relat¬ 
ing:: to the Htates in the preamble of the Kill. 8ir B. L. Mitter replied that the 
phrase was not a new one. The Presidmt (»bserv( d that by this phrase no ripht 
was established on behalf of the Crown nor any eonstitutioiial n^ht of the States 
taken away. After 8ir Hari Singh Qour and. Messrs. Sitaknnta Mnhapatra and 
Amrarul Azim had spoken, Raja Bahadur Krishnatnuchariar s amendment was lost. 

Third Eeadino 

After the second rendinp, the Bill was passed on for the third readinp;. Mr. Ram- 
krishna Rt.ddi and Mr. 11. I\ Mexly made speeches opjiositif’ the Bdl. Mr. Mody 
characterised the provision refjardinp: Press as an oiilra^xeous ]Mrce of hpisl.afion 
asked by the Government to abolish all judicial procedure in British India to subs¬ 
titute executive action. Mr. Sitaram Rajii observed that aphii ally, economically 

and culturally India and British Indta were one unit. It was itieir dtsirc that 
politically they should also be one but legislation of this kind prevented that, Mr, 
S. C. Mitra was opposed to every clause and the principle of the bill. 8ir Abdtir 
Rahim voiced a stronp: opposition. After Sir \ Harry Haig's reply the motion for 
passage of the bill was carried by 57 to 28 votes. The House then adjourned. 

Cotton Textile Prote(tion Bu.l 

12lh. APRIL: —The Assembly met to-day for consideration of the Cotton Textile 
Protection Bill as amended by the 8clect Committee. In moving for consideratiOD 
of the Bill 8ir Joseph Bhore preferred to reserve his detailed &j>eich for later stage. 

Mr. N, N. Anklesaria, in moving an amiaidmcnt to the Bill ihat it be 
circulated for eliciting public opinion thereon by June dO. next attacked 
the Government as having been dominated by Bombay millowiu'i’S to the 
neglect of the agriculturists. Mr. Anklesaria denounced the Judo-.bipaupse agree¬ 
ment and the Mody-Lees Pact, as none of which, he said, provided an outlet for 
Indian cotton to the extent they should have done. He dubbed the Fiscal Commi¬ 
ssion report as Bombay mill-owners’ report. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed made a long speech dealing with the Indo-Japancse agree¬ 
ment of quota system. He asserted that the best interests of the agriculturists and 
the consumers were not protected and complained that the textile industry was 
more and more hankering after protection and nobody knew when the protection 
would come to an end. He expressed bis dissatisfaction that enough material and 
time had not been given to the Select Committee to all the provisions. 

Sardar Ilarbans Sifigh Brar stressed that the interests of the agriculturists should 
have been better safeguarded. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuztiavi declared that any measure circulated to hit the masses and 
the agriculturists w^ould be opposed by him. He criticised the Commerce Member 
for subsiituting the specific duty of its. 1-8 per dozen of hosiery by As, 9 per lb. 
and Rubst(juently raising the duty from As 9 to As. 12 in the Select Committee. 
He asserted that the Indian industrialists were ^intfficient and could not compete 
with Japan. Why should then the poor consumers be deprived of the advanatage 
of cheap price ? 

Mr. S. C. Mitra, while supporting the Bill, wanted definite information as to 
whether the hand-looms depended more on imported cotton yarns or on the Indian 
mill-made yarns. If they relied on imported yarns, the duty on the imported article 
should be lowered. He supported the duty on artificial silk. 
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After Sir Joseph Bhore^s reply, the'rootion for circulation of the Bill vras defeated 
by 51 votes and the motion for taking^ the Bill into consideration was carried. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed moved an amendment that 15 per cent, ad valorem duty on 
imported starch and farina be removed so that the cost of production of the textile* 
might be lowered. 

Sir Joseph Bhore, opposing the amendment, said that if the duty be removed, 
the agrieuliurists would stand to lose. Tlie motion was negatived. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed moved another amendment^ seeking to omit the specific 
duty of 1 and one-fourth annas per pound on imported British cotton yarns of 
counts 50 and below, lie argued that if the high duty be retained the hand-loom 
industry which relied on imported yarns would he put to hardship. 

Mr. Masirnod Ahmed and Mr. A. H. Gkuznavi supported, while Mr. G. Morgan 
opposed the ame ndment. The amendment was lost. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed's next amendment urging omission of 1-7/8 annas specific 
duty on non-Bri(ish coiton yarns also shared the same fate. AH othtT (florts of 
Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi and Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed to lower, cither specific or ad valorem, 
or both kinds of duties on imported cotton fabrics, grey or otherwise, of British 
or non-British manufacture proved similarly infructuous. 

Another ani' iidment of Dr. Ziauddin for lowering the ad valorem duty Itom 50 
to 40 per cent and the specific duty of 4 annas per square yard to 3 annas on 
fabrics containing more than 80 per cent, of artificial ulk of non-British manufac¬ 
ture was rejected after which the House adjourned till the 14th. 


14th. APRIL ;—The interpellations over, Mr. A. 11. Ghuznavi rose on a 
point of personal explanation and drew the attention of the ('hair to the report of 
the proceedings issued by the ‘‘Associated Press” and publishe'd in yesterday’s 
papers giving a wrong impression of the incident which lOok place on the floor of 

the House on April 13 last when Mr. Ghuznavi speaking on the Cotton Textile 

Prot<ction Bill inadvertently passed a remark that hosiery manufaotiireis went to 
8ir Joseph Bhore's house and presuaded him to raise the duty on importid hosiery 
articles, which Mr. Ghuznavi at once withdrew and apologisiid for what he said. 
Mr. Ghuznavi said ; “In the course of my sjieech on the spur of thi? moment, I 
passed certain remarks which I ought not to have done. Such insinuation against 

the Commerce Member was far from my mind and immisliately thereafter 1 not 

only made ample amends by apologising and explaining what 1 meant to say, but 
on my own initiative I requfgted the President to have the remarks expunged from 
the minutes of the proceedings, whereupon the Chair directed to have that expunged 
from the report in question as it was mischievous in as much as it frustrated the 
purpose,” 

The remark being expunged, the President observed that it was the first occasion 
when part of a speech was ordered to be expunged. He further said that in ease 
certaui thing was expunged it was eminently desirable that the Press should not 
report that. 

Cotton Textile Protection Bill (Contd.) 

The House then proceeded with consideration of the amendraents to the Cotton 
Textile Bill. The House accepted I8ir Goivasji Jehanyir's amendment which imposes 
50 per cent plus one rup-e per pound on ‘ponjcM’, fifty per cent plus Rs. 1-8 per 
pound ou ‘fuji, ‘boseki’ and cordcai and fifty per cent plus Rs. 2 per pound on other 
sorts of fabrics containing more than ninety per cent silk including such fabrics 
embroidered with artificial s ik. Q.hcr amendments were rejccti'd. 

When coming to the amendments to th (3 item dealing with hosiery, Dr. Ziauddin 
Ahmed raised a point of order that according to Standing Orders .32. a previous 
decision on a particular point arrived at the same session could not be reopened. 
Ho contended that when the first Tariff Bill was passed by the House at this 
session it gave its verdict on import duty ou hosiery and any amendment to that 
item would be out of order. 

The Leader of the House pointed out that the schedules of the two bills were 
substantially changed and items could not be considered piecemeal. 

The President having ruled that the schedule was quite in order, lengthy dis¬ 
cussion foHovved on Mr. Ghuznavi’s amendment on the hosiery item by which ho 
wanted to reduce the duty on cotton undervests, knitted or woven from 12 As. 
per pound to Re. 1-8 per dozen and the duty on cotton stocks, or stockings to 
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8 ftnnn^ per tlozea of pairs whif.h was the oripjinal rate decided in the previous 
tariff liill alroRfly pfis^od af. this session. 

He Wris F--ap|) x tcd by Sir Ablar Rahim, Mr. Maswoo.l Ahmad and Dr. Ziauddtn 
Ahaiad. I’ii.- amfiulmmr, was lost by ]5 to 51 votes. 

Mr. Ma^'/rond Ah mad's annaiduients stji'kiiif; rcdii-’tion of duty fared the 

same fate. I’he If niae then adjourni d till the 10th. 


16th A^RIL : —After <jii<*sti;)n hour in the Assniiihly tn-day, when the diseuasion on 
levv of (111 I i,.K on li i'iH ry i:,'».)d.s was resmned, Mr. .1. //. Gkfi^:navi niivlc a strong!; plea 
on hell lit of ih,. consnaeTS wliiK- in udn^ an iinmndin nt seeknif^ lower duty on 
hffhof ho-^n iv t’o'ds. Tiie ani'Midininit was however lost. 

M •. Ma<a\Kn{ Ahnad's Jini'nidnient askiiip; for low T duty ou kuiltinp; fabrics also 
did no! find f.i'v tur well the Ilou'-e. 


Mr. fi:}t.afi iJarvidi, who was sti]i|)r)ried !>y Mt'ssrs. Ghuy.navi and /S’. C. Mitra, 
in eonK'(i(>t-.,tion of tiu' fie l tb il t'lat partienlar nrtiele was not pioduc.ed in India 
and that thi; poor in iss‘s should not bt* nnn(‘e'>'tH.iri!y pi'iiahstal, withdrew his 
nanai Intent i-e-Iusion of und/Tvests under tex'il* mannfaetures, on 

t.i“ Mssinanc * oi Sir .1 iseph B!iore thit (iovernrn nit would make nujuiries if that 
p.tri i.‘nl)(r (L^s of under-w -ts couid he treated a seiiarated ilLUii in customs 
Hrhedih • 


1 ho „Iy L >(.s nil ! th(‘ Tndo-.f apanese pa ds were ap;ain diseiissed when Dr, 
ydiundd)!/ \‘mad movod an aimaidinmt for Ihnitino- lln* pf-ri/>d of protection to 
thr-v Y ars i:,-w> id of |iv,‘ as c mf-miplatcd in the Ihl!. Dr. Ziaiiddtn’s r(>asons for 
advof-Minir ![ shorter pi'rn d were (!i it withhi thr* e years the trade p 's'timi should 
f'enevl .t.'cordi.io { ) tfi(. eoifditmns prevadinn; after exjiiry of (he a; 2 :reemrut. 
Haann Hahnlar Lhr afusnaj mi Mudaliar thone^bt oven five vrars were too sliort. 

, it Ahdar L<tf/}tti and Me-i-is. Gaya Prasad Siuffh, S. Milra and Ah .1/. iloshi 
thonpht ilnil thn'e jears ware rjuite sufli-de.-it jind a‘^sured the industry tliat there 
was n > reason fur nervousness and it shonl l have confidence in tlie ncO{>U‘s’ rcfire- 
M‘nijp’V(S hnt tli/ue must be some linid. to the constnners’ snerdi'e. After ttir 

■ os(ph rci'>v, Dr. Zeanddin's amendment, was defeated by-Id atrainsl V.) votes. 

Mr. K . P. JiKimpan movcci an amendment waitinfi: to insert the provision for 
layiiie cert.rni eoinhtions utuhr whi(*h the indnstri(s would cel proteidaon. He also 
W’ lnlid that tin' f,i‘lories jirodneinc: the arliides protected slionld obtain licensi'S for 
th/' purjo-c 'file ohj'Nd of the amendment was to prevent M;nacin{?; Dircadors and 
’’’y ‘I drnwinc fot dividends at tlie eost of ihf industry, 

Mr /•, h Jauirs r usd a pond of ordi'r saync ilia* the Bill was an amenrliric 
Bill So til.- votnliiioii Honefit to be laid ' out was out of oid r. Sir lirnjradra 
\lU(ir ol) (tvfd if tin* fMI was looked upon as a measure f't amending the rantT 
Act, ih in ii/ixi woiil ! be out ot oi'l“r. lUil if it was lak ai as a protective measure 

It would he III ord-r, S r Ahl'.’r Rahim and Mr. K. C. Nanyy In 11 that th" moisure 

wjis a proi.(ii;'(' one as evident from the title and the preamhle. The Prasalcnt 

rnled (ti lt tin- amfMidnu'nt was in order. Tin re.iff' r Mr. Joshi moved an amendment 
tirpine ihe pr,i((-(Minn of (he labour ( niployed in those faelorits. 

^ Sir Laacvlat UrahiDti ros.' on a pu nt of order sayoe that the protection ot 
lah-mr was a wnh- subje-t and ontsi/lc lht‘ seope of the Bdl. He also quoted the 
pievmiis 1 iiiinjr on a similar occasion. 

Mr. ,/nsM' siaf/'d tb it the rnlinc quoted by Sir Lan celot was revised by the. Chair 
ji l:iib> while aeo. He wondered why (Tovernmont should every time take 
ohj(’cl(oii to the labour hein*;- protected. 

Hie Prcsidiaii in-ld ]\Ir, .loshTs riilino; in onh r. 

Mr. Ji^shi cornpla'inal that the Cfovernrnent and (he industrialists had done 
noilnni^ foi the edneation of labour in factories. 

Mr. A G, (Uo)r replyinir symfiathised with Mr. Joshi’s olrjict., but opposed the 
motion. f\Ir. Ji. Das and Sir Abdur Rahim UNsened that in the best inti rest of the. 
country the protection nffiirded to the industry should have been fully utilised. 
Mr B. P ta,ram Rapa wanted a rr-visiou of ih'‘ Oonjpanies Act. 

After Sir Joseph Jihorr's reply, Mr K. Thampan s amendment was put to the 
vote Mild lost iiy T)? against dO votes. The second re.idtiipj of the Bill beinfj; passed, 
the Jl )us(' then a ljonnied till 9-15 p. m, to take up the third readiiijr. 


rh(’ third read nt^ of the Bill w.as ooenad by Mr. Krishnamachariar at, 9-15 p. m. 
The spi aker plead -d Htronjj:'y on behalf of cotton growers and charejed Biimbay mill- 
ovyners for not lookintr after the inten'sts of fljjjriculturists and labourers. He also 
criticised the Government for ncfj;lecting; cotton growers. 
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Mr. Sitakant Mahapatra opposed the Bill. He observed that the Government 
heinj:; in the fortunate position of deriving; revcimea from the protection policy, did 
not consider the ‘pros and cons’ of their tariff measures which are hit tine; the con¬ 
sumers hard. 

Mr. xMody, representative of the Bombay .Mill-Owners’ Association, in n lengthy 
speech contended that the protection given was not enough and hoped that the 
House and the Government would bo more sympathetic. Tli»^ Ctovcrnment of India 
had been frightened from giving more protection, because of the clamour of those 
who posed as representatives of agriculturists and consumers. Tlii'y all forgot tlie 
abnormal circumstances created by the J apanese conii)etition as a result of wh’eh, 
what was considered sufficient a few years ago, was now hopelessly inadequate. The 
keentHvs of Japanese competition was illustrated by the fact that the wtiollen skirt 
(made in Japan) was sold in London at six pence wherc.as the British rnannfaetnrc 
of the same article (and Briiain was the home of elHeient and np-lo-datc; vvoolicn 
industry) was four shillings and eleven pence. Keally, tln’ie w is economic war 
with Japan and so the Honsi* should not grudge any turth'r m isnre of proieciion 
which the Indian Mill industry needed, especially when it was renu mbered that 
sugar got 150 per cent protection and other agrieuiinral interests obtained ev. ii 
higher protection. 

If you want industrialisation in India profcetioii is needl'd. Wc cannot hetp if. 
especially when there is smdi a senous eompeliior as Japan. .JaiiancHe indusiiies 
have at their back their Government. Jlerc onr Govcrnnu'nt arc fnghtenctl by 
those who j)ose as It'adi rs of agricnlliirists and Labiiur. And tins imu'h dcsp a.'d 
mill industiy has its gri'at contribution in national economy. This could be best 
illnsirated by figures for 10112 which was the year in which tin* iiuiustry lost much 
more than one e.rore of rnpi'i s. No less than 6 erori'S were spent as p iyments to 
labour, 50 laklis on staff and 18 lakhs as dividends and tnaiiagiog ag iils received 
8 and three-fourth lakhs and 7 and a half laklus were suircmhicd. Mr, Joshi had 
referred to tlio housing of labourers. Was tluro any oiher centre of industry 
(exccfit perhajis Jamshedpur) which had provided housing for labour? As for the 
manigiiig agency systi in, he agreed it was not pm feet and therefore w i lcomed 
Government's ))ropo8id tor revision of the Gompanies Act. As lor lalmur itself, Mr. 
Mody wished Mr Joshi (nominated represi'iitutive of Lil»onr) had k- pt himself in 
closer touch wilh the eondilions in Bombay. In regard to rationalisai ion oi Libmir, 
a committee wois appointed and it produeid recommendations, all of which the 
industry itself aempted. But labour unceremoniously njecled thi'in. 

Mr. Mody, proceeding, referred to the conditions in Japan and said that Lalionr 
theri' w’as etlieient, while Indian labour was not Mr. Mody iiBo eornfibiined (hat 
Japan was sending her export.s to Kuieh and Kalbiawar Ports and tlu'ia by the 
present quota, in so fur as it was meant for Bnlish Indian Ports, iniglit be nnibfi d 
ana the Indian Jndnstry might be placed at the mercy of ,Japan. 

Mr, Fanrja Aiyar said tliat Bomliny Millowners were Ike frogs in a well, 

almost eaten U)) by tlu'ir internal inellieieney and if they wen* to say th<y could 
curry on only with ])iotection, then he fean-d there would be a nvulsion of feeling 
in the country. Even after so many years of spoon-feeding, if tin.' industry was to 
remain nothing more than a whne elephant, he would Ray; “Down with the Bombay 
^Iillov\ IK rs. ” Personally he dul not like huge mills, lie would rather prefer small 

factories spread all over the country to enable the villager to earn something at a 

time when he had no cm ploy mint. India had vast rcsonrees which d develop'd, 
yould make India a marvel in the industrial world. He iiigcd on the Government 
industrial replanning on economic lines. Mr. Kanga Iyer did not like tin* altitude 
of the millowners tow’ards hand-loomcrs, when they tried to erijiple at every oppor¬ 
tunity. He warned the millowners that they w’ould have to reckon with the agri¬ 
culturist and in days to come, they should so organise themselves us to meet com¬ 
petition from Jafian and Britain on the same level. 

Sir Abdur Rahim said that Mr. Mody had accused the Assembly f^r being hos¬ 
tile to the textile industry. The sp-aiker challenged that statement pointing out it 
was the Assembly that hud all along agreed to give protection. Mr. Mody had 
given figures to show the industry’s coiunbution to national economy, bur what 
about contribution of the public to the industry ? The House was being asked to 
support the industry wiihout any suggestion as to what the industry would do to 
improve efficiency. Until and uuleaa such indication was given, he must oppose the 
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Mr, K, C. Neogy said that, while agreeing to protection, they did not stand 
committed to the principle of Imperial Preference introduced in the Bill. This 
preference would undoubtedly hit the Indian industry eventually, as had been made 
clear by the Tariff lioaid, who pointed to the effectiveness of competition by the 
United Kingdom. Tbe Indo-Japanese and Indo-Lancashire agreements had drawn 
up three trade divisions, namely the Indian Producer, the Japanese Producer and 
the Lancashire Producer, shutting out other foreign countries. This would result 
in serious danger to the economic life of the country and make India’s position in 
foreign markets hopeless. 

UloHure was a[)plied and replying to the debate Sir Joseph Bhore claimed that 
the liill will hold the balance fairly b(‘tween conflicting interests. He was glad that 
there was a wholesome tendency with regard to the dernanus for protection with a 
critical eye. But they must not forget that the interests of agriculture and industry 
were inextricably mixed up with those of Labour. Nor should the House ignore 
the fact that a very large piTcentage of cotton cloth consumed in India came from 
Indian mills. Anything done to afl*ect the industry would, therefore, recoil on 
Indian Labour. Similarly, in the ease of the hosiery industry, to which also pro¬ 
tection was given, they had been giving help to the small man. the cottage worker. 
Sir Joseph Bhore affirmed without fear of contradiction that they had helped 
the coit.igt! worki r. Referring to Mr. Raja’s speech, Sir Joseph Bhore said that 
the machinery was si t already in motion on the question of revision of the Com- 
panii'B Act. The Commerce Member hoped that, as a result of the fortheoming 
investigation, there would emerge legislation of inifiortancc to India. RcLmi’ding, 
cotton jarn and artificial silk piecegoods and raw silk, Sir .Joseph Bhore stated that 
if the (futies proposed fade I to achieve the object Govenimi nt would have to rei^on- 
sidiT the position. (Hear, hear.) Sir .Toseph Bhore further stated that the Mody- 
Lees Agreement did not in any way exercise influence on the Indo-Japanese conver¬ 
sations. As for raw silk Government proposed to watch the course of the price 
and Sir Joseph Bhore added, “We shall not be justified in allowing the protection 
given to this industry to be defeated by still further serious lowering of prices. 
But the master key to permanent improvement of this industry lies in the research. 
Govenirruiiit is considering how to improve research and if Government find further 
research necess.ary I am sure wc shall have the support of the Assembly.” Con¬ 
cluding Sir Joseph Bhore said that economic conditions all the world over were far 
too disturbed to enable prophecy with any degree of confidence that the Bill would 
definitely result in advantage to India. But historic circumstances in which they 
were able to carry on friendly negotiations they had placed the interests of India 
first and thi'y would pursue those interests to the best of their ability. 

The Bill as amended was passed by 4d against 19 votes. The House .hen adjourned. 

Teadi: Disputes Act 

17th. APRIL :—After que^stion hour, Bir Frank Noyce mov^d for consideration 
(»f the bill to extend the operation of the Trade Disputes Act of 1929, the object 
being to make the Act permanent which would otherwise expire on May 7. 

The statement of objects and rc.asons of the Bill said that loc.il Gjvernmcnts and 

the bulk of non-ofiicial opinious favoured converting this Act into a permanent 
measure. 

Mr. Abdul Matin ChoicdJmry opposed the Bill and referred to the agitation and 
opposiiion of the Trade Unions all over the country when the Bill was passed 
temporarily five years ago. Mr. Ohoudhury opined that because of many imperfec¬ 
tions of the Bill prejudicial to the interests of labour, the more reasonable and 
logical course on the part of the Government would have been to amend the Bill, 
first, according to the requirements of the present situations, and then give it a seal 
of permanency. 

Mr. Mody found it difficult to support the Bill. He observed that when 

amendmeniB to the existing Act were to come up within a few months, it was 

desirable that the measure should not be made permanent before the House know 
what those amendments were. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi asserted that the Bill failed to safeguard the interests of 
labour in all matters. He compared the Act with the English Act and showed that 
the Indian Act was much more stringent than the other. The penal provisions, he 
maintained, went against the labour. 

The consideration motion was, however, passed there being no amendments. 
The third reading of the Bill was passed without any opposition. 
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Sir Qeorgt Schuster then moved conflideration of the Sugar Excise Duty Bill, 
lie said that the Government could not afford to lose fifty lalchs and yet maintain 
the financial plan of relief to the provinces. The Government would, therefore, 
move restoration of the duty to 1-5 per cwt., while it might bo that they might got 
more from the sugar duty than was estimated. They might make less on the other 
heads. The Government had already done a great deal through the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research to promote the development of industry and give 
technical assistance and promote research and he announced that the scheme for 
setting up an Imperial Sugar Research Institute was being examined. It was hoped 
to take over the llarcourt Butler Institute at Cawnpore to bring the scheme to 
fruition. They would also collect statistics of Ivhandsari factories. He assured the 
House that the Government fully recognised their responsibility as regards agricul¬ 
tural and industrial sides of sugar busimiss and would be able to give effect within 
a short period to the larger scheme of iSugar Research Institute. 

Mr. Ramkrhhna Reddi asserted that ‘Khandsari’ industry would be hard hit 
by the levy of this duty. Mr. Ranga Iyer considered that even the duty of ten 
annas on Tvhaudsari’ sugar was not justified. Mr. Maswood Ahvied stressed that 
the ‘Khandsari’ industry which W'as pursued by the agriculturists ought to be 
exempted from any excise duty, Lala Harirgj Sirnroop explained that Tvhandsari’ 
industry which is run as a cottage industry would not be aflected. Deivan Bahadur 
Raiuasirami MudaUar opposed the excise duty on sugar. 

After *Mr. B. Das had spoken the closure motion w'as put to vote but it was 
rejected. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed contended that the Tariff Board's recommendation had 
been given effect to in the bill, so ho was at a loss to understand why should there 
be any opposition. Bhai Paratjianand wanted to lower the scale of the duty to be 
levied. After Sir George Schuster had rcjilied to the dihate the consideration motion 
wai passed. Thcr<* being no ariK'iidments to clause 2 it wus adopted. 

Mr. James moved an amendment to clause 3 that the duty might come into 
operation from August i next instead of from April 1. Seth Abdoolla Haroon 
moved an amendment recommending that the duty be collected from May 1. Messrs. 
S. C. Ultra, Jagaunath Agganral and Maswood Ahmed supported the motion. The 
amendment of Mr. James was lost by 51 against 34 votes. Mr. Haroon's motion 
was also defeated. The House then adjourned. 

18th. APRIL -By 49 votes to 21, Mr. Hardy’s amendment rettoring the 
excise duty of Rs. 1-5 w'as carried and the Assembly thereafter passed the Sugar 
Excise Duty Bill. 

When the considc'ratiou of the Bill was resumed, Mr. Ramkrishjia Reddi moved 
an amendment that the surcharge on the Sugar duty might be merged in the 
import duty. 

Blr. Jagannalh Aggarwal wholeheartedly supjiorted the motion. He observed 
the Sugar industry which was now enjoying protection to the extent of Rs. 9-1 per 
hundred weight including the surcharge found it difficult to compete with .Java 
Sugar. The amendment was lost. 

Mr. Reddi's next amendment exempting the factories started and worked 
during 1933-34 from the jiroposed duty shared the same fate. 

Seth Ahdoola llaroua's amendment, socking to exempt the factories for the first 
two seasons of tlicir establishment and the Bihar factories affected by the earthquake 
till August 1. 1934 from the duties, was also negatived. 

Mr. Ra7nkrishna Reddi moved another amendment seeking to provide that 
ICeshapadsari Sugar also like Paimyra Sugar might be left untaxed pending an 
emjuiry to decide whether it should be taxed and, if so, what should be the amount 
of the Excise duty. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed, Mr. Ranga Iyer and Mr. Maswood Ahmed made strong 
pleas on behalf of the Khandsari Industry which they stressed was an agricultural 
and cottage industry and should get all tne sympathy and help of the Government. 

Sir George Schuster, interrupting Mr. Maswood Ahmed, said that agricultural 
industry run on a cottage scale employing not more than 20 people would not be 
Bubjected to the Excise duty. 

Mr. S. C. Ultra observed that the Khandsari industry was neither a cottage 
industry nor did it benefit the agriculturists directly. Of the total production of 
Sugar 30 per cent, were produced by Khandsar and if it was relieved of duties it 
Tfould compete with the factories adversely because Khandsari produced on small 
20 
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scale using manual or animal labour would not come under the operation o£ the 
Act. 

The amendment was, however, defeated. 

Mr. Eamkrishna lieddi's next amendment urging the reduction of duty on 
Khandsari Sugar from O-lO-O to 0-1-0 annas was also lost by 48 against 22 votes. 

Other amendments attempting to lower the duty were negatived. 

Mr. Hardy then moved that the duty on Factory Sugar be Rs. 1-5 instead of 
Re. 1 per Cwt. as provided in the original Bill. 

Prolonged discussion then took place on Mr. Hardy's amendment, Messrs. Agganval, 
Neogy, Satyen Mitra, Patil, Bhai Parmanand, Mudaliar and B. Has, all made 
speeches strongly opposing the motion. They contended that the Government would 
receive the revenue of 1 crore and 47 lakhs which they had estimated from Excise 
duty even at the lower rate of duty of Re. 1 per hundred-weight. 

The motion was carried by 49 to 21 votes. 

All other amendments being disposed of the second reading of the Bill was 
passed. 

The third reading of the Bill was passed without voting at 7-'l0 in the evening. 
Ijala Hariraj Swamp, Messrs. N. R. Gunjal, S. G. Jog, Dr. Ziauddm Ahmed, 
Mr. Ranqa Iyer and Mr. Abdulla Ilaroon, all made spei'ches urging the Government 
to observe carefully the results of the observation of the Act, so that Bugar Industry 
which had been making rapid progress, might not be hampered unnecessarily. 

Sir George Schuster, replying, assured the House that the Government desired 
to treat the industry most fairly. They would carefully watch how the measure works. 
Ho also stated that the Governnu'nt j)roposed to start a ('(ntral Sugar Rosearch 
institute which should prove of great uso to the development of the industry. The 
House then adjourned. 

The 8iicj arcane Bjli. 

19kh. APRIL The Assembly mot to-day in order to dispose of the bill to regu¬ 
late the price of sugarcane intended for use in sugar factories. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai moved that tin* Sugarcane Bill be taken into consideration. 
He narrated how it was complained at the (Conference of Ministers that some sugar 
factories were paying unfair prices to sugarcane growers, and it was generally 
agreed that the Government of India should deal with the ])rol)lem with the impo¬ 
sition of an excise duty on sugar. The protiKun had b-^eome doubly urgent aiid 
was being tackled by the Hill. He thmi d(*scrib(^d the iir.ivisions of the Bill and said 
that there should be no objection to the Bill from thos<.- sugar laei ^ries which paid 
a fair price for Hugarciiue, but thtsc faetorii's which paid an unfair price did not 
deserve the sympathy of the House. 

Sir Leslie Hudson, while according his support to the priii ipic of the Bill, pointed 
out that there were certain jiractical dillicultie-. which lay on the way ol the afiplica- 
tion of the piovisions of the Jtill. 

Mr. Mastiood Ahmed suggested that the prices of Rub ‘gnr’ which was used by 
the Ivbandsari industry should also be lixi'd by hgislation. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhar lu-Id that there should he co-operative societies for selling 
■ugarcane with dinet dealings with the factories. 

Sir Abdur RrJum was glad that (lOvernment had at last brought forward this 
measure which involved a very important principle caleiilaling to raise the price 
level of agiieiiltural cominoililies. He thought that fliis would conduce to the 
economic (icvclopment of iln* connlry. Jfe hoped the Governmfjnt would extend the 
principle ot this Bill to other diriaUions so that prlmaiy producers could no longer 
be exploited by middlemen. He ask* d (he Goveiiiraent. to watch how the Provi.u- 
eial Government carried the provisions of the nuHSure. 

The second reading being j)aHsed, Mr. MatiU'ood Ahmed moved an amendment 
that the prices of cane to lie fixed by local Government should be subject to the 
control of the Governor-General-in-Gouncil. The amendment was accepted. 

After some more amendments were disposed of the second reading of the Bill 
was passed. 

Maulvi Shaft. Daoodi then moved several amendments seeking to provide that the 
minimum price of sugarcane to be fixed by legislation should be eliminated. 

The amendments were, however, withdrawn. 

Mr. O. Morgan's amendments urging that the factories should be left free to 
purchase sugarcune at prices settled between them and the growers outside the 
controlled areas and extending the period of notice after which the Act should corns 
into force to one mouth were carried. 
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Mr. Maswooil Ahmed's amoiidmont providing: that the local Governnaents shall 
make riilcH for K'ving (?fFect to the Act with the sanction of the Governor-General- 
iri-Council was defeated by 25 aj^ainst 18 votes, the Government members remaining 
neutral. 

After Messrs. AzliMr A li. N. R. Gimjal, N. Anklesaria, 7?. Das^ Brijkishore and 
several others had made some observations on the third reading of the Bill, it 
waa passed by the House unanimously. 

Matches Excise Duty Bill 

vSir Oeorcfp, Rchustar then moved for consideration of the Matches Excise Duty 
Bill as reported by the Select (yi)rninittee. lie explained the changes and modifica¬ 
tions made l)y the Select Committee in the Bill. He asserted that although the 
measure was not. at present to yn'ld much revenue the Government hoped that, 
eventually wlien the consumption of matches would increase, it will fetch consider¬ 
ably more revenue than could now be anticipated. Ho assured that the danger 
apprcheiub'd that the labour would be thrown out of ernploynuMit as the industry 
would be afTected, would be adequately safeguarded against by the Government. 

Mr. Rffjii also read from th<‘ Press m(\ssagc that the Government’s final decision 
regarding the allegation of provincial grants depended on the passing of the Matches 
and the Sugar Bdls 

Sir ^conjc Schuster said that he would make the po.sition clear during the third 
reading, d'hc discussion had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

20th. APRIL Mr. K. C. Ncn(f,j examined the various provisions in the Matches 
fjxcise Duty Bill to-day and opposed the principle that the States should bo allowed 
to'have a sliarc in the proc(>ods of thcj Excise Duty. Ho contended that it was a 
novel provision which would create dangerous precedent and would create difficulties 
if and when the Federation comes into existence, for the Princes would then refuse 
to part with this source of revenue. He doubted if the method of the distribution 
of the proceeds was equitable. 

Mr. N. M. Josln felt that the excise on matches was wrong in principle as also 
the rate of duty which was very high. 

Mr. A. 11. Qhuznavi (piotcd the Simon Commission Report which recommended 
excise on matches. 

After Sir Ororf/r Schuster’s reply the motion of consideration of the Bill was 
jiassed and there being no amendment the clauses were accepted. 

Speaking on^ the third reading of the Bill, Sir George Schuster made observations 
on the general financial [losilion in the light of the work done in the Assembly this 
sesHion. P^xceptiiig making small changes in the rates of Excise Duties on matches, said 
Sir George Schuster, the Assembly had, in ofTcet, accepted the principle of the 
Finance Bill and he tbcixdoro assured Bengal of the help already announced at the 
tirue of prestnling the Budg<‘t and was not going to let Bengal down. Though the 
original estimates on Match Revenues would be reduced by nearly Rs. 1,20,00,000 
duo to the reduced rates, yet the proH’cred help to Bengal would stand. Ri'garding 
the issue of Banderols, Sir George Schuster hoped it would be done in early Juno 
and estimated the annual consumption of matches at the astronomical figure of 
3,000 millions. 

“Anyhow wo will see that Bengal shall in effect in one form or another get full 
help even for this year that the Assembly intended. While as regards the future 
the principle of transfer is accepted and that is a thing which really matters to 
Bengal. The whole of this proposal is, I must request, made on a very definite 
condition that the Bengal Government must satisfy us that they are doing every¬ 
thing no8sibl<3 on their side to restore equilibrium. Wo shall take this matter up 
with tne Bengal Government as soon as this session is over,” 

Mr. B, Das, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed^ Mr. Gayaprasad Singh, Mr. Yaminkhan and 
Mr. Ohuznavi also spoke. Deimn Bahadur Mudaliar hoped the Bengal Government 
would cut down expenditure. The Match Bill was then passed. 

Mechanical Lighters Bill 

Sir George Schuster then introduced the Mechanical Lighters Rill seeking to 
impose Rs. 2 as Excise and Custom Duty on mechanical lighters. 

When he moved the consideration of the Bill Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed raised a 
point of order whether the rules of business would be suspended on an important 
taxation Bill. Sir George Schuster said that the Bill was based on the Select 
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Committee’s recommendation .to '8afep:uard aji^ainst posRihlo seriouB loss of revenue. 
“If any Berious objection was taken to the proceeding with the measure, we feel on 
our Bide that bo long as it is known by the public that the meaRiire of thiB kind 
is in contemplation it would be quite Rufficient to prevent anybody starting manu¬ 
facture of mechanical lighter in this country. As for any danger of abnormal 
importR, we can prohibit imports, if there is a Berious danger of overstocking in the 
market. If the Hon’bic Members feci it not fair to consider the measure at once, 
we are prepared to have it referred to the Select Committee or circulate it. 

Mr. Jlhtipai Singh movedffor circulation of the Bill by Blst July, 1934, but on 
the PreiidentB auggestion and with Sir Cleorge Schuster’s approval he made its 
circulation by 30th June. 

Indian Army Act Amend. Bill 

Mr. 0. 7?. F, 7'ottenham then introduced a Bill amending the Indian Array Act 
of 1911 to provide for cha?jge in the constitution of the Indian Army, becnuRC of 
progressive Indianisation of the defence forces of India. It was fU’oposcd to designate 
as Indian academy, while thoHc known at preaent as Indian othcers in the Act will 
be known as Viceroy’s CommisRioned officers. The I louse then adjourned. 

FiiEBii'IiEVY ON Petrol 

2lit. APRIL DiscusHion proceeded on the reflolution of Sir Frank Foyre 
necking to levy extra duly, of customR and excise, on motor Rpirils, of not less than 
two annas per gallon for tfie purpoBe of road development and civil aviation. 

Dr. Zinuddin Ahmed moved Hcvcral amendments. Mr. Gaya Ihaisad Singh wished 
that a substantial portion of the Koad PTind be spent on roads in Bihar battered 
by the last earthquake. 

Mr. Abdul \fatin Choirdhury disagreed with some of the clnuRi’fl of the resolu¬ 
tion, specially those regarding the (Tistribntion of the proceeds of the duly. Hn 
held that Bihar and Oriflsa, Assam and Central Provinces, which were undeveloped 
in rcBpcet of roads, should get a more c(juitable share. 

Mr. 0. Morgan, supporting the resolution, observed that there should be a 
policy of co-ordination in the scheme of road development throughout India. 

Mr. RamkrisJnia Ecddi moved an amendment that grants be made to the local 
Governments and that they should be earmarked for devdopment of rural com¬ 
munications. 

Mr. Sukraj Roy moved amendments that funds to bo distributed among local 
Governments might bo on the basis of area, population ami stage of devu'loprnent 
reached by each unit, and that the jicreentage to be retained for the eentral rcRcrvc 
from duty might be sixteen instead of fifteen. 

Sir Le,9lic Hudson moved an amendment that the percentage to be retained for 
the central reserve should bo revised by the legislature after tliree years. 

Mr. Safyen Mitra found fault with clause 7 of the resolution, uhich gave 
powers to local (^ovcrnmenls subjeet to the previous approval of the Governor- 
General to spend their share on the construction of new roads and bridges of any 
sort. He observed that such wide powers should not be given to local Governments. 
As for undcTeloped provinces like Assam he suggested that they should be allowed 
to draw on the Central reserve fund. 

Dcivan Jiahadur Ramasivami Mudaliar, Mr. Ranga Jycr^ Mr. A. B. Ghuznavi^ 
Sir Abdur Rahim and Raja Krishnamachariar made some observations on the 
resolution. 

After Sir Frank Noyce replied to the amendments which were either withdrawn 
or defeated, the rcBolution was adopted. The House then adjoimicd sine die. 
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Proceedings o( the Council 

WINTER SESSION—CALCUTTA—8th. JANUARY TO 24th. MARCH 1924 


Improvement of Economic Conditions 

The Winter Session of the Bengal Legislative Council eotnmoncod at 
Calcutta on the 8th. January 1934. A resolution urging the Government to 
take immediate steps for the economic condition of the province was 
the first item on the agenda of the Council. The House discussed 
the resolution for nearly three hours and while the majority of non- 
olTicials congratulated the Gjvcrninent on the steps alriiady taken in this 
direction, one of the members accused them of indifference. This evoked a reply 
from the Finance Member who asserted that the Government were decfily interested 
in the improvement of the economic condition of the province. The chief problem 
was that of raising prices. But the difficulty came in as to how to do it. He, 
however, warned the House against hasty and ill-conceived action. 

Sir P. C. Mitter, Leader of the House, appealed for patience and said that it was 
only by common effort and whole-hearted cooperation that this baffling problem 
could be solved. In view of the assurance given by the Government the resolution 
was withdrawn. The House then adjourned, 

Bengal Mahomedan Marriages Amend. Bill 

9th. JANUARY The Council took up official business to-day. Hon. Khwaja 
NaziinudJin introduced a Bill to amend the Bengal Mahomedan Marriages and 
Divorces Kegistration Act of 1876. The Bill, which was referred to a select committee, 
sought to remedy certain disabilities under the existing Act. Under the law as it 
stands, the xMahomodan Marriage Kegiatrar is not empowered to register a class of 
divorce in which the wife effects a divorce in accordance with the authority 
conferred upon her by her husband as a condition of the marriage. This omission, 
according to Mr. Nazirnuddin, had been regarded as a grievance. 

Bengal Public Demands Recovery Amend. Bill 

The Council then passed, without discussion, the Bengal Public Demands 
Recovery (Amendment) Bill introduced by Sir Prorash Chandra Mittra. The movri 
observed that the Bill sought to avoid the delay and c-xtra-work involved in the 
execution of a certificate in a district other than that in which it was filed. In 
order to attain this object, the Bill proposed to empower certificate officers to 
transfer copies of certificates for execution direct to the sub-divisional officers in 
other districts, instead of to the headquarters. 

Fire Brigade Bill 

Sir Bijoy Prasad Siny/t Roy, Minister for Local Sclf-Govcrnmenf, then intro¬ 
duced the Bill known as the Licensed Warehoiiae and Fire Brigade (Amendment) 
Bill. Sir Bijoy explained that the intention of the framers of the original Act of 
1893 was that half the cost of the fire brigade should be borne by the general lax 
payers and the other half by the special interest protected by the tire brigade. The 
fees levied under the Act showed a progressive decline, although the cost of maintain¬ 
ing the lire brigade had gone up. *Tt has become apparent'' said the mover, ‘that 
until the maximum limit prescribed for licence fees in the Act is raised from Rs. 
750 to Rs. 1,500, it will not be possible to realise half the cost from such fees as 
originally contemplated”. 

The Council, without discussiou, agreed to the introduction of the Bill and 
passed it. 

Alluvial Lands Bill 

The Council referred to a select committee Sir P. C. Mitter's Allui'ial Land 
Bill. The existing Act does not provide clearly for the procedure to be followed 
where an alluvial formation attached by the Collector of one district is subsequently 
found on survey to being to a neighbouring district as, for instance, by a change in 
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the course of the main stream, while proceedings are pcndinp;. Any person claiming 
any right to land, however vague or unfounded, can under the present law insist 
on being made a party. According to Sir Provash the Act did not also fix a time 
limit within which such a claim might be made. 

Small Cause Courts Bill 

Mr. Edgelry, on behalf of Mr. Reid, moved for reference to a Select Committee of 
the Presidency vSmall Cause Courts Bill. He recalled the Bengal Retrenchment 
Committee’s observation that, although in mofussil courts all applications must be 
stamped in accordance with the fixed scale of fees, no court fee was charged in the 
Calcutta Small Cause Courts, for certain classes of applications. The Retrenchment 
(Committee had observed that there was “no reason why litigants in Calcutta should 
be in a privileg('d position in this respect”. It was also found that certain other 
anomalies also existed. To remove these, the present Bill was being introduced. 
The motion, which evoked keen discussion, was put and agreed to. 

Smuggling of Armb Bill 

After passing a number of other official Bills, the Council took up the Bengal 
Smuggling of Arms Bill. 

Mr, G, P. Hogg. Chief Secretary, moving the fBill in the unavoidable absence of 
the Memhcr-in-charge explained the objects which *Jcd the Govenmumt to introduce 
the mcjasiire. He reminded the House that in recent tinu'S, smuggling of arms had 
been rcporicd from various parts of Bengal. This Bill proposed to catch the inidilie 
men and those who acted as go hetwean. Everybody would agree, said the Chief 
Secretary, that the smuggling of arms should he prevented. He continued that the 
presemt Bill was only the logical extension of the Goondas Bill, which had been 
passed by the Council without a division and which had since proved to be an 
unqualified boon to the citizens of Calcutta. Mr. Hogg drew the attention of the 
memberi to the mail robberies and dacoities and said that if they wanted to put an 
end to these, they should go and attack the problem at its very root. 

Mr. Shanii Shckaresivar Hoy, oj^posing the reference of the Bill to a Select 
Committee, characterised the Bill as needless and unjustifi('d. In his opinion, no 
case had been made out, became actual smuggling had not been proved. He 
declared that such arms as were used were probably stolen from or lent by licenses 
of fire-arms. He charged the Government with playing to the whims of British 
merchants. The speaker pointed out that sufficient powers were already possessed 
by the Government. Why should not they use those powers instead coming to 
the Legislature to forge one more superfluous measure? He was not a terrorist, 
nor did he sympathise with terrorists, hut still he felt called upon to oppose the Bill. 

10th. JANUARY Mr. P. Banerjcc, opposing the Bill, told the Government to 
lift the ban on fire-arms. He would assure them that, in that case, there was not 
likely to he any mail or other robbery. He caused considerable laughter when he 
declared that Europeans should be held responsible for the assassinations that were 
taking place, because the ‘'fire-arms” with which these assassinations took place had 
been stolen from Europeans.” 

Mr. C. C, Miller appealed to the members to realise the implications of 
the Bill before they opposed it. dLe Bill was aimed at foreign sailors who did not 
scruple to pass arms for securing some profit and commission. He thought that the 
punishment provided for in the Bill erred on the side of lenicmcy. Ho would have a 
more severe punishment meted out to smugglers. .Justice and fairplay were good 
words, so far as they went, but they should not prevent them from looking at the 
Bill in a dispassionate manner. Mr. Miller said that the Goonda was a man of 
honour, compared with the “pistol pimp” meaning the dealer in illicit arms. 

Khan Bahadur Azizul Ilaque, supporting the measure, declared that it was not 
necessary for the purposes of the Bill that murder should be rampant. A single 
case of murder was sufficient to justify the Bill. 

The Chief Secretary, Mr. 0. F. Hong, Implying to the debate, was thankful for 
the large measure of support the Bill had received. He declared that eighty par cent 
of the murders were committed with the aid of smuggled arms. 

The Council agreed to refer the Bill to a Committee without a division 
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The Council then considered two other Bills, namely, the Bengal Nurscfi Bill and 
the Bengal Non-Agricnltural Lands Rent Amendment Bill sponsored by Mr. Reid 
and Sir Provash Alittcr respectively. The Council then adjourned till the 22nd. 

22nd. JANUARY: —The report of the Select Committee on the Smup:^:lin^r of 
Arms Bill was presented in the Council to-day. On the motion of the Finance 
Member, the Council sanctioned to-day expenditure incurred in 1931-32 of a 
sum of Ks. 2,137 and Ila. 42,132, on posting; a military force and the construction 
of temporary military barracks, etc., at Chittagong. 

Bengai. Cess Amendment Bill 

The Council then proceeded to discuss the Bengal Cess (Amendment) Bill as reported 
by the Select Committee. Sir P. C. Alittcr was in charge of the Bill and according 
lo the statement of objects and reasons the Bill sought to remove the various anoma¬ 
lies in the exisling Acts passed in 1880 and to adopt the method for revaluation 
as agreed upon at the conferences held for this purpose;. It also aimed at facilitating 
the collection of cess of rent-free lands and at giving a rebate to holders of estates 
who pay their c(‘sa punctually. Of the sixteen clauses the Council had disposed of 
thirteen clauses of the Bill and had not finished when it adjourned. 

23rd. JANUARY :—The whole of the sitting of the Council to-day was devotid 
to a furuher consideration of tfic Bill. Barring one clause the lluuse had practically 
disposed of the otluT clauses of the bill, the jirogrcss of which was facilitated by 
reason of a compromise cll’ected between the contending groups and the lion. 
Member in Charge (Bir P. C. Mitter) in connection with the question of determina¬ 
tion of acreage rate. 

24th. JANUARY On the motion of Sir Provash Ch. Alittcr, Kevenue Member, 
the Bengal Cess (Amendment) Bill was passed at the Council to-day with certain mo¬ 
difications. During the consideration Istage of the bill, a lively debate took place ov(*r 
the proposal embodied in the bill granting a certain amount of rebate for punctual 
payment of road cess and public works cess. The Praja Party moved for the 
deletion of the clause and was supported by Mr. W. H. Thompson, Leader of the 
British Group. The principal ground for deleting the clause was that cess was a 
public demand which required no rebate to be granted and if the five per cent 
rebate was granted it would take away about Rs. 4 lakhs of rupees from the entire 
cess which belonged to the District Boards of Bengal. 

The Zeminder members of the House, on the other hand, wanted the percentage 
of cess to be increased and they complained that the duty of collection of cess had 
been unjustly cast upon them. 

Sir P. C. Alittcr^ in rejily, pointed out that this money would not come to the 
coffers of the government whose sole desire wms to sec that justice was done to all 
concerned. 11; was satisfied that 5 per cent rebate was a lair pioposal and asked 
i the House to remove the false impresBion that zemindars of Bengal were rich pcopl*-. 
This grant of rebate was not to be regarded as a remuneration but as part of the 
loss which they were trying to recoup by spurring up collections. 

The motion for deletion of the clause wms lost by 67 votes to 29. 

The clause in the bill, which was substituted by the Select Committee and even¬ 
tually accepted by the House ran as follows 

“A rebate of live per centum of the amount payable as instalment of road cess 
and public works cess in respect of any estate or tenure of the interest of a cultiva¬ 
ting niiyat shall be allowed at the time of payment, provided (1) that the instalment 
is paid in full at one time on or before the due date and (2) the annual cess pay¬ 
able in respect of the estate, tenure or interest amounts to Rs. 50 or more.'’ 

The House then adjourned till the 31st..January. 

Bengal Criminal Law Amend. Bill"^ 

31 at JANUARY :—The Hon’ble Afr. Reid moved to-day for the reference of the 
Anti-Terrorist Bill to a Select Committee of thirteen members, including himself. Mr. P, 

*Thc statement of objects and reasons says : “The Bill seeks to supplement the 
existing criminal law so as to enable the local Government to grapple more effectively 
with the terrorist movement. Borne of the clauses are of a deterrent nature, but 
most are preventive and are the outcome of an endeavour to prevent the recruiting 
21 
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Banerjee, movinpj that the Bill be circulated for eliciting public opinion thereon by the 
30th June 1934, examined the Home Member’s arp:uments. Mr. Bancrjee declared that 
after Mr. Reid’s speech, he hud been convinced that there was no necessity for the 
Bill. Continuing, Mr. Banerjee observed : “You have for the past thirty years 
assumed all kinds of special powers and still the terrorist movement exists and 
thrives”. In his opinion, therefore, what was wanted to counteract terrorism was 
not a Bill of this kind, but they should go to the root of the problem and humanise 
the administration. They must cure the disease instead of attacking the diseased man. 
Mr. Banerjee charged the Government with exciting people to go otT their heads. 

The President ; Do you suggest that the Government abet murderers ? 

Mr. Banerjee : No, Sir. I say that the Government policy is responsible for 
the undesirable state of things referred to by the Hon’ble Member. 


of young persons to the movement and to enlist the assistance of parents and 
guardians in saving those for whom they are responsible from being debauched by 
the terrorist groups. 

‘‘It is proposed to provide the penalty of death for certain offences under the 
Indian Arms Act of 1878 and the Explosive Substances Act of 1908, to make certain 
additions to the cases in which security can be demanded and I he.'security of Press 
can be declared forfeited under the Indian Press Act, to prohibit the publication 
of information notified by the local Government as tending to create an atmosphere 
favourable to recruitment to the terrorist movement ; to make the Bengal Criminal 
Law Amendment Acts of 1995 and 1930 permanent; to make piovision for the 
dictation of evidence by Commissioners appointed under the Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Act 1925 and Special IViugistrates under the Bengal Buppression of 
Terrorist Outrages Act, 1922: to shorten the procedure' in trials la fore Bpecial 
Tribunals where absconders who might have been tried jointly with others are 
apprehended during the process of a trial or after its conclusion ; to empower 
District Magistrates to restrain the movements of persons under the age of 21 years 
found consorting with terrorist suspects ; to penalise the possession of certain 
classes of literature , and to empower District Magistrates to restrict the activities 
of associations which encourage the commission of crimes of violence or intimidation. 

Clause 3 of the Bill proposes to inllict death sentences for manufacture, conversion 
or sale of arms, ammunition or military stores but phis will be confined to offences 
committed in circumstances indicating that the offenders intended to use the arms 
for the commission of murder or abetment or knew it likely that the arms would be 
so used. The necessity for this provision will be tound in the tact that several 
cases of country made arms by terrorists have recently come to the notice of 
Government. 

Dealing with the Press the statement says that since the passing of the Press 
Act of 19.11, direct encouragement of murder or violence has pirforce been aban¬ 
doned, but recourse is still freely had to indinrt methods such as the expression 
of undue concern and sympathy for detenus in the Detention Camps and convicts 
in the Andaman Islands, commemoration of terrorist {convicts and detenus, and the 
publication of laudatory accounts of revolutionary movements in other countries, all 
of which are bound to have the effect of putting revolutionary ideas into the suscep¬ 
tible minds of tlu; young. 

Reason for making B. 0. L. R. Acts of 1925 and 1930 permanent whose life 
was fixed at ten and five years respectively the statement goes on that experience 
has shown that there is not the smallest doubt that temporary legislation keeps 
alive the hope in the minds of those concerned in the revolutionary conspiracy 
that Government w'ill before long be deprived of the power to continue against them 
the special measures which they from time to time put in force. 

As for the clause dealing with the dictation of evidence, it is stated that the 
object is to lighten the w^ork of the CommisBioners who usually have to handle 
voluminous evidence and thereby speed up the trial. 

The Bill also gives power to District Magistrates to take action without reference 
to local Government, but after consultation, where practicable, with parents or 
guardians. The provision relating to parents etc. has been introduced with the 
definite aim of securing the support of those who are anxious to save their children 
from corruption. There is also a clause in the Bill which makes a person liable to 
imprisonment for three years and fine if he has in his possession any newspaper, 
book or other document which had been prohibited under the Bea Customfi' Act, 
declared forfeited to the Government etc. 
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Mr. Banerjee characterised the flections directed fapainst newspapers as dictated 
by a desire to suppress publication of honest news. The truth was the Administra¬ 
tion was a failure and stood self-condemned. 

Mr. Narendra Kumar Basil moved for eliciting public opinion before Ist April. 
He observed that in the name of law and order, illep^alities were committed and remin¬ 
ded the official benches that the interest of law and order were dear to his side of 
tha House also. He referred to the sympathetic handling of the economic side of 
the problem by the Viceroy and the Governor, but declared that constitutional 
govern men t was the only euro. But did the White Paper help to create a healthy 
state of affairs ? He was afraid not. Mr. Basu asked if the Government had been 
able to deal with the terrorist problem, although they had armed themselves with 
extraonhnary powers. Was there an instance of Government actually preventin^i; 
one terrorist outrage ? In India, terrorism was a recent movement, but in other 
countries, it was in existence for a lonpjer period. Was there any instance of any 
leKiwlature in any country vestinf^ extraordinary powers of this character in the 
Executive ? 

Mr. Basu examined the clause relating to death sentence and averred that the 
clause tended to bo unduly severe, for it did not say that the Courts “may sentence 
an accused to d uith” but stated that the Court ‘shall sentence an accused to 
death”. This, in Mr. Basil’s opinion, soup^ht to deprive the .Tudiciary of its discre¬ 
tion and.rip^ht. Mr. B isu chara(‘terised the measure as a piece of panicky 
lep:islation. 8uch provisions, as the Bdl bristled with, were not K^ing to be helpful 
to India on her march to constitutional progress. 

Mr. K. M. Roy and Mr. Kamini Kumar Das supported circulation of the Bill. 

Although he subscribed to the principle of the Bill, Mr. A. K. FazDul-IIaq sup¬ 
ported Mr. Basu’s motion and declared that some of the provisions were so drastic 
as to need complete modification. Gentlemen of the Treasury benches should 
change their perspective, Mr, Fazl-ul-Haii asked what with the already heavy ar¬ 
moury of the Government Mr. Reid had been able to achieve. Rome of the provi¬ 
sions were very drastic. Drastii; provisions always failed. The Law of Evidence was 
sought to be set at nought by the Bill. Who were to constitute the special benches? 
The Deputy Magistrates who were henchmen of the Government ? Amidst cries of 
“Hear, hear” Mr. Haq asked why the Select Committee had not been composed of 
all the Uai Bahadurs and Khan Bahadurs of the Council. (Laughter.) He thought 
that some kind of legislation was called for, Vmt a Bill of the kind introduced by 
Mr, llcid was uncalled for, unjustified and improper. “Consult public opinion”, said 
Mr. IJaq “and you will not lose by it”. He added : “Is it for the purpose of get¬ 
ting Bills of this description passed, that you have extended the life of this council ? 

Mr. IF. II. Thoif/pson considered that no useful purpose would bo served by eli¬ 
citing public opinion. Terrorism stared them in the face and every reasonable per¬ 
son agreed that it should be tackled. Every moment lost was a moment gained by 
the terrorists. He would, thendore, oppose the motion. 

Dr. Naresh Chandra Sen Oupta asked if it was meant that the Hon’ble Member 
were to enter the Council only to nod assent to Government behests ? In his opi¬ 
nion, it did not follow that because a person was anti-terrorist, he should necessarily 
walk into the official parlour. As one who had practised the law for the last thirty 
years it struck him that the Bill was an outrage on cherished rights, lie was half 
lueliiied to oppose the Bill. He ridiculed the proposed Tribunals. Dr. Ren Gupta 
characterised, as an insult to the profession of journalism in the country, the 
provision to control news. “It is an attempt to compel newspapers to support the 
Government”, declared Dr. Ren Gupta, 

Mr. Shanti Shekhareswar Ray observed that the passage of the Bill through the 
Council would create unhealthy repurcussions, and would strengthen the hands of 
reactionaries who were against transference of Law and Order to popular control. Ho 
charged the Government with playing deliberately into the hands of reactionaries, 
both in India and in England. 

lit. FEBRUARY The Raja Saheb of Nashipur, although a supporter of the 
Bill, attacked some of its provisions. The clauses relating to newspapers and those 
providing for capital punishment were characterised by the Raja as bordering on 
undue severity. He pleaded for the reference of the Bill to a Select Committee, 
where he had no doubt it would be shorn of its objectionable features. 
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Mr. Ahdul Momin, claimin^r to represent the united Moslem voice of Ben^^al, 
repudiated Mr. A. K. Fazl-ul-Haq’s view on the matter. Mr. Momin admitted that 
some of the clause's of the Bill, as poitited out by the Eaja of Nashipur, were 
retrograde, and shotild be modified in the Select Committee. He defended the 
Judicial and Magisterial services a^^ainst what he called unbecoming; attacks on them. 

Khan Bahadur Naivah Mosharuff' Hoasain, cx-Minister, on the other hand, wanted 
the Bill to be referred to public opinion. 

Mr. Azizul llaquc asked whether it was intended to let the or^^y of murder to 
continue by circulating the Bill to elicit public opinion. Mr. Haqiie contended that 
the Bill w’as necessary and inevitable. 

M. Cooper and Mr. C. C. Millar wholeheartedly supported the Bill without reser¬ 
vations, for it should be the primary concern of every Government and lej^islature 
to protect the interests of law and order. The former condemned the Opposition 
for their ‘‘delnyinp; tactics”. 

Mr. Sh/ja^naprasad Mukherjea led the attack np:ainHt the Bill in a powerful speech. 
Mr. Mukherjee condemned the tactics of the supporters of the Bill in its present 
form. Were they aeluated by their own interests or by the intercsls of the children 
of the soil ? lie took leave to say that the interests of the children of the soil 
were involved. If that was so, w'hy should not they, he asked, oppose a Bill which 
was retrograde in character and which was calculated to deprive them of civic 
rights in the name of Buppressin^ terrorism ? He instanced clausi' Mf), which, in 
his opinion, was most reckless, and was an unabashed attack on public liberties, 
because it ^;ave the Bureaucracy the rif^ht to condemn a man for poBsessin^; any 
literature, not actually condemned or banned, but which “might be condemncd’\ 
Mr. Mukherjea made a rapid survey of the whole Bill in some of its essential 
features, and declared that the provisions were so drafU'd as to bring into the 
clutches of the law not terrorists, but peaceful citizens. Mr. Mukherjea denied that 
the Press was organising an atmosphere favourable to terrorists. “Why were the 
Government so nervous ?” asked the speaker. He added that it was unbecoming 
of the Government, to seek to suppress the publication of public grievnnc(!s. The 
Bill was objectionable because it gave power to the Government to decide what 
news should and what news should not be published in newspap('rs. Mr. Mukherjec 
characterised as dangerous and unprecedented some of the provisions whose objects, 
in his opinion, were to deprive people of I heir legitimate right as regards trial. 

Mr. R. Maiii supported the Bill subject to reservations. Mr. M.iiti could not 
subscribe to the princij>le that because a man absconded, that act constituted 
evidence of his guilt leading to his conviction. He pleaded for tlu' dropping of the 
clauses against newspapers on the ground that if that clause formed fiar^ of the Bill, 
the ])ublic would be compelled to remain in the dark as to the happenings in the 
world. He urged the Government to accept the motion for circulation. 

Prof. Jitcnd’-alal Bancrjvr mainly directed his attacks against Mr. A. K. 
Fazlal Jfaque, though turned out of office as Minister by verdict of public 
o})inion and by the verdict of legislaturti had stuck to his Muiislorinl chair for six 
montlis thereafter. Did it lie in Mr. IPique’s mouth to say that the Government 
should be guided by public opinion ? Continuing Mr. .1. L. Banerjeo asserted that 
ti'ri'orism u as a reality. The speaker had no patience wdth those who suggested that 
terrorism could not be stamprid out. Perhaps, the law could not root out the 
terrorist mentatily, but it certainly would uproot terrorist activities. If the latter 
object were achieved, the Government would have achieved the purpose of the Bill, 
for it aimed at suppressing terrorist activity and making it im])Ossiblc. 

Winding up the debate. Mr. Reid, Home Member, claimed that no case had been 
made ont for circulation of the Bill. He nipudiatod the suggestion that the Govern¬ 
ment wanted to control the publication of honest news. The Home Member denied 
that the Government were actuated by any motive other than to suppresss terro¬ 
rism. After examining various allegations made on the floor of the House about 
the severity of certain clauses in the Bill. Mr. Reid repeated the assurance he had 
made while making his motion and promised that the Government would carefully 
consider any proposal in the {Select Committee for modification of the Bill. lie 
emphasised that the situation demanded a Bill of this kind. They had to suppress 
terrorist activities. The Horae Member appealed to the House to protect the lives 
and properties of peaceful citizens. Ho claimed that ho had made out a complete 
case. 
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The Council, by a majority, rejected Mr. P. Banerjee's and Mr. N. K, Basu’s 
amendments. The House then passed the orif^inal motion, and referred the Bill to 
a Select Committee and then adjourned till 5th February. 

Cash Credit to Aid Industries 

5th. FEBRUARY. :—At the instance of Nawah K. O. M. Faroqui, Minister for 
Industries and Agriculture, the Council ur^cd the Government to undertake 
the liability involved in the pjuarantee of cash credit with banks in accordance with 
the provisions of the Bcnj^al State Aid to the Industries Act, to the extent of Rs. 
r)0,0(K). The idea behind this form of State aid, the Minister said, was to enablo 
bona fide industrialists or small industrial concerns to tide over temporary financial 
diffici Ities by guaranteeing their overdraft from a rocop:nised bank. 

A non-official attempt to amend the existing Standing Orders with a view to 
over-riding the precedence of ballot in the matter of non-official resolutions^ fell 
through in the Council to-day. 

Calcutta Port Trust Amend Bill** 

On the motion of the Finance Member, the Council to-day passed the Calcutta 
Port (Amendment) Bill 1934, the object of which w\aH inter alia to validate the with¬ 
drawal hitiierto made of certified excess in the sinking fund, and also to 
permit such withdrawals so as to place the legal position in this connection beyond 
doubt. 

Bengal Water Ways Bill. 

Si?' A. K. G}iuz??avi then presented the report of the Select Committee on the 
Bengal Waterways Bill. Moving that the bill he recommitted to the Heleet Committee, 
Dr, N. C. iSr?i~Oi{pta said that thc.problemfwhich the bill sought to tackle was more 
than any other problem of vital importance to the life of the bill. The question of 

dead and dying rivers was of vast importance to the people, but it appeared that 

question had not received adequate consideration in this measure. This bill only 

sought to create a Waterways Board to which would be entrusted not the whole 
work of making a comprehensive scheme but the duty of keeping open the water- 
\vayH for the piirpost; of navigation. That w’as not the way in which the problem 
haci got to be solved. What was required was a scientific investigation of the water 
resources but that had not been done in this bill. In addition they had got to 
thrash out the financial aspect of the matter in the Select Committee and that too 
had not bc’cii done. The debate had not concluded when the Council 

adjourned. 

6th. FEBRUARY: —Moving the recommittal of the Bill to a select committee, 
Mr. TT^. S. Tho/Jipson said that the speech of Hir A. K. Ghiiznavi, Irrigation 
Member, askir.g the Jlonso to consider the report of th(3 committee had left the 
imprcBBioi) that financial propoHah: might be tak<;n into coiiHideration any time, and 
that it was the wish of the Committee that the Bill should be pas.sed as it was. 

Sir A. K. Ghuznavi. replying, expressed surprise and amazement at the tone 
ol Mr. Thompson’s speech which reminded him of the days when no epithet was 
considered too had to be applied to Government members especially Ministers. 
Sir A. Iv. Ghuznavi denied the charge of niisrcpresentation of the intention of tho 
select commi:tee, and said that the nieinbers of the committee were in the House 
and they would bear him out when he said that the select committee would not 
unavoidably delay the passage of the Bill. He claimed to have done nothing 
against the behests of the select committee, and denied all the allegations 
made. 

The motion of Mr. Ihompso??, for recommittal was lost without a division. The 
House similarly negatived the motion of Dr. N. C. Scnrpipta for recommittal with 
instructions to report by June JO. During tho consideration stage the House rejected 
the motions of Mr. N. K. Bam and Dr. N. C. Sengupta substantial majority for 
exclusion of the Chairman of the Tost Commissioners and inclusion 'of tho Director 
of Public Health, Bengal on the proposed Board. 

7th. FEBRUARYThe Council accepted the principle enunciated by the Hon, 
Sir A. K. Ghuznavi that “statutory racial discrimination is objectionable in a mat¬ 
ter governed by the members of the Legislative Council.” 
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Thp point arose in connexion with the resumed discussion of the Bengal Water¬ 
ways Bill relating to the constitution of the proposed Waterways Board. The origi¬ 
nal bill provided that one Muslim and one non-Muslim member of the legislature 
would represent the House on the Board. The Select Committee altered this provi¬ 
sion stating that the Board would have “two Indian members of the Bengal Council 
of whom one shall be a Muslim and the other a non-Muslim.” 

Sir A. K, Ohtiznavi moved nn amendment substituting the clause of the Select 
Committee by the simple provision that the Board would have “two members of the 
Bengal Council”, while in another amendment Mr. N. K. Basu wanted that the 
legislature would be represented on the Board ‘ by two Indian members of the 
Council.” Mr. Basu, in commending his amendment to the acceptance of the House, 
said that the Hon. member's present move was to placate the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce. They had enough of European representation in this Board and it was 
only proper that rc'presentativcs of the Council should be Indians. 

The House defeated the amendment of Mr. Basil seeking to restrict the election 
to Indian members by 04 votes to 11 and accepted the amendment of Sir A. K. 
(ihuznavi by 60 votes to 8 which threw open the election to all members of the 
Council. 

8th. FEBRUARY: —Rapid progress was made when the House resumed discus¬ 
sion of the Bill and adopted 33 clauses with minor modifications, disposing of 150 
amendments out of 337. 

The House adopted the clause in the bill relating to the constitution of the pro¬ 
posed Waterways Board whose function would be to sec to the maintenance and 
improvernerit of waterways in Bengal for purposes of navigation. Twelve Trustees 
Mill constitute the Board, including the Chairman of the Port Commissioners, a mem¬ 
ber of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, two persons representing the interests of 
the Indian Mercantih^ community, two members of the Council, two representatives 
of the District Boards, three persons to be appointed by the local Government, of 
whom one shall be representative of the interests of persons carrying on the business 
of transport by water, and a Chairman. The first Chairman will be appointed by the 
local government by notification and subsequent Chairmen after consultation with 
the Board. The term of appointment of the Chairman will be for a period of three 
years and the post carries a salary not exceeding Rs. 2.500 per month. 

An attempt was made by several non-official members to reduce the salary of 
th(^ (Hiairman to Rs. 2,000 but the Council turned down the proposal. 

By two amendments wit h regard to the constitution of the lloard, Mr. N. K. Basu 
wanted to make it obligatory upon the Government not to nominate officials and 
also to delete the provision rcijuiring Government to nominate a person representing 
the interests of persons carrying on the business of transport by water. Mr. Basu 
n'garded these amendments nn ‘acid test’. In his attitude to these amendments Mr. 
Basu would judg(‘ w'hethcr the Hon. member was really bringing swaraj in the 
matter of waterways or he was going to deliver himself tied hand and foot into the 
hands of the Europeans and Officials. 

Mr. C. C. Sa))incr remarked that the proposed Board should include expert 
experience on matters regarding river conditions and such experts might be found 
in the services of the Indian Navigation Company. To deliberately exclude them 
from the proposed Board in his opinion would bo unwise. 

I'he Hon. Sir A. K. Qhuznari in reply said that in all his lib' he had not as 
yet conciliated anybody except God and ho was not going to deviate from the policy 
in the future. He had not tried to please anybody and had not also played to the 
gallery. He opposed the amendments which w’crc lost by overwhelming majority. 


Bengal Ok. Law Amend. Bill— Sel. Comm. Report 

13th. FEBRUARY :—The report of the Select Committee on the Bengal Criminal 
Law Amendment Bill, 1934 was presented by the Uomc Member to the Council 
to-day. 

The Committee has restricted cases in which death penalty can be imposed by 
the Commissioners for certain offences under the Arms Act. 

Ihe Committee make an important change in clause 19, making it obligatory on 
the Government, to pay allowances to the aependents'of ' the detenue, provided the 
allowance does not exceed the amount the detenue himself would have ocen able to 
contribute had he not been resbcaiued. 
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The Committee has also provided a safeguard regarding the penalty for posse- 
BBion of objectionable literature by which a casual or bona fide possessor of such 
things would not come within the scope of the Bill if he could prove that 
the possession was not for inciting murder or for directly or indirectly cxpress- 
ing approval or admiration of such an offence. 

The Committee has also added a provision in the preamble, making it specially 
clear that the Bill is intended to deal “more effectively with the terrorist movement 
in Bengal.” 

Mr. Basu’s Dissenting Minute 

Mr. N. K. Basu, the only dissenting member, says that the death penalty is 
indefensible. The clause dealing with the Press, he says, is unprecedented even in 
Press legislation in India, and is calculated to hamper the legitimate activities of 
the Press. While acknowledging that several improvements have been made in the 
Bill by the Committee, he finds still many objectionable ,features in it and ho cannot 
agree with the Committee’s recommendation that the Bill be passed. 

Bengal Waterways Bill (Contd.) 

The Council adjourned after a discussion of further amendments to the Water¬ 
ways Bill. 

14th.‘ FEBRUARY :—Charges of playing tactics and tricks were levelled at the 
Irrigation Member by the Leader of the European Group and other Oppositionists 
when the Council resumed discussion of the Bill to-day. 

The debate centred round the contribution of the Government for the first five 
years to the proposed Waterways Board. The original Bill provided Us. 2,31,000 
which was increased to Ks. 5 lakhs by the Heloct Committee. There were two 
amendments, one by Mr. Satyakiukar Sahana, reducing the grant to Us. 2 and a 
half lakhs yearly, and another by the Irrigation Member reducing it to Us. 2,31,000. 

The acceptance by the Irrigation Member of Mr. Sahana’s amcndineut took the 
House by surprise. 

Before there could oc any discussion, the President put the amendment to vote 
which was tcarried by 48 to 41 votes. 

Thus defeated, the non-oflicials opposed the adoption of the clause as amended. 
Various charges were made against the Member-in-charge. 

Denying the charges levelled against him, Sir A. Ghuznavi, Irrigation Member, 
main tamed that the Government followed precisely the recommendation of the 
Expert Cora mil tee and had in no way deviated from the recommendation of the 
Select Committee. 

After much discussion, Mr. W. S. Tliompson^ Leader, European Group, moved 
an amendment, with a view to smoothing down matters, adding a proviso to the 
clause, that on the representation of the Board or otherwise, the Government 
might raise the amount of contribution. 

Ihc clause thus amended was carried by 04 votes to 12. 

I5ih. FEBRUARY :—Moving the final reading of the Waterways Bill in the 
Council to-day, Sir A, K. Ohuxnavi congratulated the House. For the first time, 
a machinery had been evolved by the Government which would look to the well¬ 
being of the rural population and consult local opinion, local needs and local 
interests. 

The Cattle Trespass Bill 

The Cattle Trespass Bill, which was introduced to-day by the Borne Me^nber, 
empowered the Magistrate of the district to appoint Presidents of Union Boards to 
conduct sales of impounded cattle. 

The Arms Smuggling Bill (Contd.) 

The discussion of the Arms Smuggling Bill was then resumed. The first five 
clauses were passed without discussion. 

Mr. P. Banerjee moved that for clause 6 (2), including proviso (a) (b) and (c), 
the following be substituted, namely : “The Judges shall consider the report and 
other facts of the circumstances, if any adduced before them by the local Govern¬ 
ment in open court, giving the person or persons against whom a report has been 
made, an opportunity to defend himself or themselves by a pleader and to adduce 
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any evidence that may be necessary in this behalf. The ad vising: Judges shall be 
bound to observe the rules of evidence’’. 

The mover maintained that the fact of the existence of the Goonda Act in 
similar wording was no justification for placing on the statute book a piece of 
legislation which sought to deprive the accused person of his natural liberty to 
defend himself, to rebut any evidence against him and to adduce such evidence of 
his own as ho thought necessary to prove his innocence of the charges levelled 
against him. The speaker could not see any reason why the Government should 
seek to deprive any accused of his right to open trial. 

Mr. /A Bcid, Home Member, opposed the amendment. He pointed nut that 
the'question had been fully thrashed out by the select committee which had brought 
out a unanimous report. 

The motion was negatived without a division. Clause 0 was then made part of 
the Bill. 

Mr. G. P. Hogg, Chief Secretary, moved that after clause 7 (3), which gave the 
Government the right to extern suspected and offending persons, it be added, 
"‘provided that the Local Government may, at any time, cancel or suspend such 
orders or reduce the period for which the said person is required to leave Bengal or 
the notified area”. Tne amendment was put and agreed to. 

Other clauses of the Bill were agreed to without any discussion. 

Mr. Shanti Shehareswar Roy opposed the passage of the Bill. He maintained 
that the provisions were so vague as to create complications. In justificalion of his 
assertion, he recalled the Chief Bceretary’s own amendment which the Government 
themselves thought it necessary to introduce so as to remove obvious inju8ti'’e. 
The speaker condemned the provisions relating to custody and said that the clause 
was vaguely worded. “Do you mean’’ Mr. Eoy asked “police custody or jail 
custody ? An accused person cannot normally be kept in police custody bc'yond a 
certain time. This section leaves the position dangerously vague and undefined”. 
Mr. Roy, concluding, regretted that the Government had not justified the introduc¬ 
tion of the Bill much less its passage. 

Mr. Reid defended the Bill, which was passed without a division. 

The Council then adjourned till the 19th. 

Benoal Wake Bit.l 

19th. FEBRUARY The House devoted the whole day to the consideration of 
the Bengal Wakf Bill reported by the Select Committee. 

Moving that the report be taken into consideration, Mauhn Abdul Gaui Choir- 
dhury said that mismanagement of wakfs had proved to be a public scandal and 
there was no doubt that it contributed to the deplorable poverty, illiti'raey and 
and ill-health of the Muslim population, particularly of the Muslim middie- 
class of Bengal. The wakf Tiropcrties in Bengal formed the most important source 
of wealth created for manifold charities and for the welfare of the Muslim commu¬ 
nity, and the bill contemplated to regulate the use of wakf incomes to legitimate 
purposes and proposed to set up a machinery with this object in view. 

This is a provision in the bill dealing with the annual levy on all wakfs and 
providing for an annual contribution of two and a half per centum on the gross 
income in the case of private wakfs. The proposed machinery will be run by the 
Commissioner of Wakfs exercising the administrative and executive authority with 
the help of a Board >vho will act largely in the advisory capacity. Judicial jiroceed- 
ings in the case of wakfs will in future be taken by a judge 'sitting with two 
Musalman jurors. 

During the consideration stage the House, by 38 to 20 votes, accepted an amend¬ 
ment of Khan Bahadur Abdul Momin that this “Act” would not apply to the 
Dawoodi Bohra community. Government members did not participate in the 
division, 

20th FEBRUARY .—The constitution of the proposed Board for the proper 
administration of the Wakf property was settled in the Council to-day. 

For the first three years the “Board of Wakfs” shall consist of the Commis¬ 
sioner as President, five members to be appointed by the Government, of whom one 
shall be a Shia and only one shall be a mutwalli, and two members to bo elected 
by^tho Bengal Council from among the members of the legislature. 

The House negatived the amendment of Dr. N, G. Sen-Gupta to take away the 
power of the Board with the sanction of the Government to exclude wakfs from the 
operation of the measure. 
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Rai Bahadur Dr. Ilaridhone Dutt championed the cause of Shia community and 
asked for an additional scat of that community on the proposed Hoard. For this 
purpose the Rai Hahadiir su^>;;i:eHted that of the two members from amonfj;st the 
ie^^islaturo the Government should have the power to nominate a Shia member of 
the Council if the other member elected beIon»:ed to a Sunni community. According 
to him, the representation ot the Shia community wnis inadequate. 

The amendment of Dr. Dntt was lost without a division, but Rubsequontly the 
rioiise accepted an amendment of the Edacation Minister, empowering the local 
Government to appoint threi* additional meml)er9 from the Shia Community to sit 
on the Board only vvhen wakfs created by the Shias would be considered by tho 
Board. This, in the opinion of the Minister, would safeguard the interests of the 
Shia ommuiiity, giving them a real voice in matters concerning them. 

21*t. FEBRUARY The TToiisi^ to-day settled the functions of tho (Commissioner 
who will act as Brcsidimt of the Board of Wakf and of the Board. Tin; functions of 
the (Commissioner sliall include. int(;r alia, investigating the nature and extent of Wakfs 
and calling from linx' to time foraccoiinls, r('lurns and information from mutwallis. 
The functions of the Board shall include inter alia giving directions in what manner 
any surplus incom'* of a wakf shall b(‘ uti!is(‘d. In furtherance of the olqi'cts of the 
wakf or in the interest of the beneficiaries the Jioard may revise^ any provision in the 
wakf deed which has Ixa'ome in operative or impossible of execution owing to efflux 
of time or changed conditions. 

Financial Statement for 1934-35 

The IIoiTbh' IF, J. A. \ Vi > odltoad . Finance'. Member, then presented tho Bengal 
Budget and gave an afipalling picture of Bengars financeB. 

A deficit of Its. L'.OO erores in the estimates for f934-35, in spite of rigorous 
economy in all departments, wdiich amounted to Rs. t)1.75 lakhs as compared with 
lt)29-!)() ; an ap|)al!ing drain, owing to measures to eope with terrorism and other 
Hiibvcrsivt^ activiin's, which amounted to Rs. 17.'*.75 lakhs for 1932-3)3 to 1934-35 ; 
and an unanswi rable (as(' for immediate nwision of the finaneial Bctllcrncnt for this 
j)rovine(! were th ' ontstanding fiMtures of (he speech of the ilon’ble Mr. Woodhead. 
“.ludged by the; fig.ures of the biulgcT estimati's, the finaneial position is worse 
instead of hf'lter, and if there were .lo hope of our claim to a revision of the exis¬ 
ting financial settli in- iit being eonceded the outlook would be one of utmost gravity”, 
with thi'Hf' words Mr. Woodhead ojiencd his spee<‘h. 

Mr. Woodlu'ad (hen refeired at h'.ngth In the economic depression and its 
repercussions on Bengars tradii, cspi'cially in jute and other agricultural products, 
where the prices wi're the longest ever recorded. Tie th(*ii explained the drain on 
account of terrorism and said, ‘ Last year 1 drew attention to the heavy additional 
(xpenditure thrown oii tin; ri'venues of the jirovinec by the Civil Disobedience and 
terrorist move nen!s dtiring these years when the revenue position demands that 
every economy should he made. Unfortunately, this expimdiluro, which is unavoid¬ 
able, if law and order to be maintained,—and * law and order must lx? maintained, 
no matter what tlie cost may be—continues to be a very heavy burden on our 
resources. In 193)>-3>1 (his expenditure, according to the revised estimates is Rs. 
53 and one founh lakhs and the budget for B)31-.35 makes a provision for Its. 52 
lakhs. The decrease of 1 and on(*-fourth lakhs is more than accounted for by 
expenditure amounting to its. 3,08,050 during r.)33-!i4 on eonstruciion of the jail 
at Delhi. The llgurcs for the year 1931-32 and 1932-33 are Rs. 21 and one-half 
and Rs. 47 lakhs respectively and by the close of the year B33f-35 the promoters 
of anarchy will liave involved the province in an expenditure amounting to Rs. 
173 and three-fourth lakhs. There appears to be little hope that this burden will bo 
reduced substantially in the imnicdiate future and 1 feel sure that every right-thinking 
person will agree that it is nothing short of a catastrophe, that these movements 
subversive of law and order have placed such a largo additional burden on the 
resources of the jirovince”. 

The Finance Member claimed that a saving of Rs. 94.75 lakhs by way of 
retrenchment had been effected. He added that the revised scales of pay would be 
brought into force ou and from 1st April next. Continuing, Mr. Woodhead 
compared the figures of the estimed expenditure in 1934-35 with those of the actuals 
of 1932-33 and 1933-3-1. A point that will strike any one who compares these figures 
with the actuals for the year 1930-31 is this, that although the expenditure fell by 

22 
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Rfl. 73 lakhs between 1930-31 and 1932-33 it was on the inerease in 1933-34 inspite 
of retrenchment. He then detailed the losses in revenue under the heads, Excise, 
Stamps and Salt. While providiiif^ for an improvement of nearly 15 lakhs, the 
Member warned the House that the situation did not warrant taking an optimistic 
view of the revenue prospects. 

As rcfi:ards expenditure, the cstiments provided for Es. 11,29,17,000, beinf? an 
increase of Ks. .‘i4.G8.0()0, over the revised estimates for 1933-34. Mr. Woodhead 
explained that this increased expenditure was accounted for mainly by interest and 
pensionary eharfjes and additional expenditure on roads from the Central Road 
Development Fund and from proceeds of taxes on motor vehicles. R('ferrinf!; to the 
repairs conscfpient on the rccetP. earthquake, Mr. Woodhead said, “Fortunately, the 
earth(juake, which has had such disastrous etrecis on the nei^hbourinp^ province 
of Bihar and Orissa, has caused little damage in Bengal outside Darjeeling District. 
In that district the damage to Government properity is, however, eonsidi'rable and 
the Council will notice that Rs. 2 and half lakhs have been provided as reserve for 
expenditure in respect of such damage’’. 

Continuing, Mr. Woodhead reiterated his demand for equitable financial 
adjustment, lie told the Council that Government were continuing to jircss Bengal’s 
just claims for full provincialisation of the jute ex'jiort tax. Under the existing 
tiriancial arrangements a balanced budget would be possible only by reduction of 
expenditure by Ks. 2 and one-fourth crores, but to do so would jeopardise the 
interests of the transferred departments. Tfe pleaded for more equitubh; financial 
arrangements under tjie im])ending constitution. 

Concluding, Mr. Woodhead declared : “It would be disastrous if the mistake 
of 1921 were repeated. {Stagnation would once again be the inevitable result 
of such a new financial settlement. It is of paramount importance that under the 
new constitution, the finance of the Province should be ))laced on a sound basis. 
Bengal can justly claim for a financial settlement which will redress the injustice of 
the past and render possible the development of those eonstru(4ive services, the 
curtailment of which had been such a marked feature of the administration during 
the last twelve years”. 


The Benoal Wake Bill (Conh), ) 

22nd. FEBRUARY :—A close voting took place over an amendment of the lion. 
Mr. K. Na^imudd'in^ Education Minister, in eonneetion with the creation of the 
proposed Wakfs J'uiul. The hill ])rovid('d that all monies received by the Board or 
the Commissioner and all other monies n'alisi'd, inelnding (im's imposed upon miit- 
wallis, shall torm a fund to be called the “Wakfs J'’nnd’’. 'Tbe Minister moved an 
amendment fo^ exclusion of the lines from the proposed Fni' 1 and this amend¬ 
ment was carried by 34 votes to 32. 

The IJousi', however, without a division aeeepl.al anolhiT ami'mimriit of the 
the Minister tliat the Wakfs J^’iind shall, subject to the provision of snb-seetion 2, 
be under the control of the Jioard. Sub-seetion 2 gives power to the local govern¬ 
ment to make rules regulating the payrmait of monies into the Wakfs Fund, the 
investment by tlii' Board of monies received into the fund and the custody and dis¬ 
bursement of such monies. 

At the insianee of the Minister the IJouse accepted an amendment regarding the 
application of Wakfs Fund which shall be applied to the i)ayment to the govern¬ 
ment of cost of survey of vvakf.s propertit's, repayment of any Joan and payment of 
interests thereon, payment of the cost of audit of the Wakfs Fund, payment of 
salary and allowanees of the Commissioner and payment em})loy(d by the lioard and 
of all expenses incurred by the Gommissionnr and the Jioard in the permforraance 
of the duties imposed and the exercise of the powers conferred by this Act. If any 
balance remains after meeting the exy)enditure, the Board may use any portion of 
such balance for the preservation and protection of wakf property. 3he House also 
accepted another amendment of the Minister regarding statements of wakfs-al-al-aulad. 

23rd. FEBRUARY : —The Council passed to-day the Bengal Wakf Bill without any 
division. The measure was initiated by a iion-ofiicial member of the House, Maidvi 
Abdul Ghani (Jhaudhuri/, and its object was to make provision for the proper admi¬ 
nistration of Wakf property in Bengal. 

According to the mover mismanagement of wakfs had proved to be a scandal 
and there was no doubt it contributed to the poverty, illiteracy and ill-health of 
the Muslim population. The wakf properties» he said, formed the most important 
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Bource of wealth created for manifold charities and for the welfare of the Muslim 
community and the mcaBurc contemplated to rcf^ulate the use of Wakf incomes into 
legitimate purposes and proposes to set up a Board for this purpose. 

The Hon. Mr. K. Naziuiuddin, Education Minister, explained the difficulty of 
Governincnt in introducing a rneaBure like this which dealt with religious matters. 
But, he added. Government had given all co-operation in drafting the bill and 
making it workable. 


Ben({ae State Lotteiues Bili. 

The Council then threw out the Bengal State Lotteries Bill, by defeating the motion 
of Mr. F. Banerji, the Rponsor of the bill, for its reference to a Select Committee. 

The object of the bill was to make adecpiate jirovision for the improvement of 
J^ublic Health, Sanitation, Hospitals, Agriculture and IndustrieH, as in the present 
state ot finance;, it was not impossible for tht; (xOviTiiment to do so. Further, 
enormous wealth in the oi>inion of Mr. Banerji was being drained out of the 
country by Foreign Sweep Stakes and also unlicensed Lotteries wert; held in the 
country serving no useful ]>urpose. He thendore w'anted the Government to step 
in and utilise such money for the benefit of the Province. 

I’he considen’d opinion of the (Tovernment that the system of public lotteries is 
definitely mischievous and should not be adopted as a means of raising money 
for j)ubl>c and fjiiasi ])ubiic purposes was voiced by the Finance Member, 
the Hon. Mr. A. If oor/Z/end, opposing th(‘ Bill, the motion for reference of 
which to a Select (Joinmittee was defeated by 55 to 17 votes. While Mr. Norton 
and Mr. IF. L. Armstrong supported the motion though maintaining that the 
Bdl was iinsupportable in the presimt form, Mr. IF. //. Thompson opposing »aid 
that roprescntativcB of British industrial interests in the Council were definitely 
opfiosed to the whole idea of the Bill. Moslem and Hindu opinion in the House 
was divided. The House then adjourned till the 2Gth. 

Bengalis and the Army 

26lh. FEBRUARY Without opposition, the Council to-day adopted a resolution 
of Rai Bahadur Kcshalj Chandra Banerji recommending to the Government “to 
convey to the; Government of India and His Majesty’s Government in England that, 
in the o])inion of the Council, early Htej)s should be taken for giving military train¬ 
ing to the ])eopIe of Bengal so as to raise a permanent unit to form part of the 
Indian Army.’* Explaining the Government’s attitude, the Horne Mcmher^ the 
Hon’ble Mr. R. N. Reid, said that the Government dia not intend to oppose the 
resolution and proinised to forward the report of the discussion to the proper 
authorities. Mr. Reid thought that Bengalis w'ere not dtRarred entirely from military 
training, there being three unils in tin; Ih'ovince, open to them, namely, the Calcutta 
Battalion IJiir’ersity Training Ckirps, Territorial Battalion, 19th Hyderabad Regiment 
and Dacca Company of FTniversily Training Corps. 

Mr. Banerji ashured the Government that, by admitting Bengalis to military 
service, there was great possibility of [lolitical unrest being appreciably diminished. 
Jt would go a long way in solving some of the problems with w’hich the Proviuco 
was faced. 

Offjcjal Bills 

27th. FEBRUARY :—Three official bills were discussed at the sitting of the Council 
to-day. The House passed the Jrengal Nurses Bill and the Fresidency Small Cause 
Courts {Bengal A mendiucjit) Bill on the motions of the Hon’ble Air. R. N. Reid, 
Home Member, wdiile Sir B. P. fSingh Roy, Minister, introduced the Bengal 
Excise {A))ic'ndrncnt) Bill. 

The object of the Bengal Nurses Bill was to provide for the registration of nurses, 
midwives and health visitors in Bengal and to secure their better training. With 
this object m view the Bill sets up a Council to be called “The Bengal Nursing 
Council” consisting of seventeen members. 

The object of the Bengul Excise {Amendment) Rill introduced by the Minister was 
to bring Bakhar within the purview of the Excise Act. The words ‘any fermenting 
agent’ are preferred to the use of the word ‘Bakhur’ by name as the article in 
question was prepared dilierently and known by different names in different parts oi 
the province. The Bill involved no question of policy. But it was pointed out that 
‘Ba^ar’ was a substance used as fermenting agent in the manufacture of ‘pachwai’ 
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which was an alcoholic liquor. In (he past, alarminj^ number of cases were brought 
to in which confinmciH of ‘pachwai’ were ]K)iHoned with fatal consrquenceB, and 

this was traced to the jircHcnce of aconite administered through ‘Bakhar’ used in 
the manufacture of the drink. 

General Dirottbsion of Bitdoet 

28th. FEBRUARY :—An appeal to utilise (he 'windfall from the Government of 
fndia’ for rural rccoriHtrnction of the province was made to Government hy non- 
ofiicial rmaidicrs of the Gonncil to-day in the course of the gcm'ral discussion of the 
budget, ft was strcss(’d that Ikaigal could not survive the present economic crisis 
and unless Govcrnnu'nt seriously made up its mind to adopt this course they would 
lose the last opportunity of rebuilding fair Bengal. While most agreed that terro¬ 
rism must he erush('d though it cost them half a crore of rupees, one thought in 
the countryside there was no terrorism which was confined to a few sentimental and 
dernnited youths and the remedy lay not in arming Government with more powers 
but in a ehangi' of iioliey. All the membeis eongraliilatid the Govtanmi'iit of India 
for remitting half the jute export duty lo liengal and hoped the full amount under 
this head would be ri'slored to her in* the near future. 

Beferring to tlie Government of Ttidia’s projinsal to alloeale to the jutc-proclu- 
eing provinces half the net proceeds of the jute ex])()it duty the P'inance 
Member, Mr. \\ oodhead, made a stalianent saying that, vhib' it would not 
be ])ioper at the jiresent stage to discuss the plan on the floor of the 
house, lie felt sure all members uoiild di'sire lo expri'ss thdr giatilude lo the 
(J('vernn.('nt of India. Mr. Woodhi ad also drew attention to tlie asburanee given in 
the Finance MernlH'r’s speech that it was intended that the pi\)i) 0 '-al \\onld be 
regarded as a full and tinal settlement ol Ibaigars tinaneial positjcin. “We \\eleome 
thise statements because they assure' us that the jnesent ])ro))OsaI weoild not in any 
way prejudice fiirllicr claims we have juit forwaid in connection AMth the jiroiioscd 
new constitutional arrangements. 

2nd. MARCH A plea for a cliange of ])o)ie‘y with a vie w to creating calmer 
at rnosjihe re' in the country was put forwaid, in the* ('((Ursc e)f the ’’gt inral discussion 
of the biielge't to-day. Ite'claring tlie j'nsint siteiation to he moie economie* than 
])olitieal, Rai Bahadur K. C. Boiicr/i said that the fact that the rroviiu'e liaving 
a delicit bndge't made provision for ,b2 laklis for countering snbve'isive moviments 
was really dejileirahle. “It loeiks as if the wheile* nation Mould v'lihcr aM’ny iineler 
steam rollir of law and order.'’ He’ regretted that no eonstruelive policy was 
hitherto folioMeel in the e-onutry. 

Khan Bahadnr Aziznl IJnq said thar the time had ce-me Mhen Bengal must 
have detinile' e-eonomic piogramine for rural Me'Uare. The s]H^ak»r Mas siip\)Oiied by 
othe’r non-edlieials mIio sjioki’ in tlie* s.ame strain iiiginc’ inijncive'ineiit e»f nation- 
building dejiarlme nt. d'he House then adjourned till the bth. 

Bengal Criminal Law Amend. Bill (contd.) 

5lh. MARCH On the motion of the Hon. Mr. R. N. Rdd, Hornet Mianber. the 
Gonncil proceeded to-day to eonsiderthe lb ngal Griminal J.aw Ame'odinenf Bill, elanso 
by clause, as re])orle‘d by the* iSe-leet (^nnmitte'e*. 1'here M’e're three amendments for 
recommittal eif the bill to the* Sele'ct Gomrnittec, of Mhieli two made specific mention 
of dates, but after the lloiiHc hail refused the amendment of Air. /^ Banerji for 
simple recommittal by SG voh's to 1(», the other two amendments were not pressed 
to a division and were declared lost. 

Aloving tliat the report of the Select Committee on the bill b(‘ taken into consi¬ 
deration, Air, RcUi explained the various changes made hy the Select Committee, 
including the restriction made on imposition of capital sentence. Hi* stressed that 
Government had entered upon this legislation not lightly, but after a very careful 
consideration of the situation and of the measures wliieh, Government believed, 
that sit nation recjiiired. “The situation as reganls terrorism is a grave one—grave 
not in the sense tliat tliere is immediate risk of widi-sproad insurrection or of dis¬ 
order on a large scale.—but grave ac terrorism in still there, and that is shown by 
the fact that recruiting is still going on. Recruiting is going on with an eye, not so 
much for the immediate future, but for the remote future and “specially that point 
of the future when it is expected the life of the special temporary measures dealing 
with terrorism will expire”. It was for that reason. Air. Reid said, Hhat Government 
attached so much importance to the preventive sections of the Bill as well as to 
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those clauses which were intended to make the Acts of 1025 and 1030 dealinp; with 
this movement perraunent. “I beg of the Council, however unpalatable they may be, 
to face facts, and in coming to a consideration of the bill, to look at it. from the 
point of view of the safety of the State. In limes of danger—and these are times 
of danger in Bengal—the interests of the State must over-ride the conveniences and the 
interest of the individual. For it is only in a stable and ordered Stale that the 
individual can have security of life and property.’^ 


Moving as an amendment for the recommittal of the Bill, Mr. P.Baverjee 
enquired whether the State existed for the people or the people for the State. 
Surely tlie State existed for the people and that negatived the argument of Mr. 
held. It seemed to the s]>eaker that the real inieiition of Government v^as not to 
tight terrorism but the non-violent movement. 

Dr. Amulya Ratan Ofiosc moved that th(‘ Bill lx; recommitted with instructions 
to submit the n port by March 21. His intention w.as that if the bill was recommitted, 
the Select Committee would have tlie advantage of considering the bill in the light 
of public opinion since (Xiiressed in the eounlry. 

In the opinion of Mr. Abdtis SainaiJ the lull provided for treat merit only of the 
outward symptoms, but it did not go dow’u to the root of the diseast;. He would 
ask the Ihuise to ascertain the real cause of the disease and then to find out the 
remedy. He thcrefiue mov(‘d that tin* bill bo reeommittrd with the addition of the 
following members (Mr, S- Koy ('^haudhury, Mr ,J. N, Basil. Maulvi Tamiznddiu 
Khan and Maiilvi Abdul Karim) with inslruetions to submit tlie rejiort by March 20. 

As a member of the Select (Vimniittee, Mr. N. K. Basil supported the amend¬ 
ments Replying to the pnwious speaker, he said that as a nominated member Rev. 
Nag had always votial with the Government and tlu refere there was no lack of 
duly on hiR part. His p’ineipal ground for supporting recommittal w’as that the 
time given to the committee for consideration w'as too short. Tin; House asked the 
Committee to submit the report within II days and it w'as not possible for the 
('ornmittee to consider an imjioriant bill like this within such an iiiadccpiate time. 
ILat the time was short, he said, was evidenced by the fact that even Mr. Reid, 
who had not signed a minut(; of dissent, liad now tablid arnendriK'nts. ILis conelii- 
sively di'monstrated that he had no time to consider the matter properly in the 
com mi I tee. 

Replying to the debate, I\Ir. Reid said that the Select Committee sat for a eonfli- 
derablc period and wi'iit through the bill very carefully. No eas(', he submitted, 
liad been made out for recommittal and he did not iHiiik the House us a whole 
would like that course. 


Tiir, Death Clause 

Mr. N. K. Basu moved for the deletion of the clause which provided for death 
penalty, transportation for life etc., under certain sections of the Arms Act. Ho 
pointed out that the jiunishmcnt j^rovided in the Arms Act of 1RT8 was three years 
which had been enhanced to transportation for life by the Bengal Amending Act of 
11)32. So the only new addition was the death jumaity. But he could eonfidi'nl.Iy 
say that no judge or body of judges trained on the of the English system of 

jurisprudence would intbet death penalty on a person who went armed or Vossosseci 
firearms in eireumslanees indicating that he intendid that the fire-arm would be 
U8(‘d for the eommission of an ofienee of murde;r. Diseiissing the trend of policy of 
the existing law, Mr. Basil said, the Indian Renal ('ode provided for death penally 
in eight sections. In four sections death pcmally w'as provided in the code wdiero 
no human life was lost, namely, for waging war, inciting people and for causing hurt 
only in the ease of life convict,s. But in other sections the maximum penalty was 
provided ordy when human life was lost, it was therefore clear that the policy of 
the code which had stood the test of centuries was to inflict death penalty only in 
cases where a man’s life had been lost. But in this bill they were inserting the 
death penalty, not when any murder had been commit tod, not when circumstances 
proved that the man armed with fire-arms intended to commit murder, hut when 
circumstances indicated that the possessor intended that the unlicensed fire-arm 
should be used for the commission of the offence of murder. And it was difficult to 
prove the circumstances in such case. That being so, it was ridiculous to suggest 
that any judge worth the name would sentence a man to death for going with or 
possessing a pistol iu such circumstances. This extension of law imposing capital 
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sentence, he contended, wafl unwarranted. 8o far as tho deterrent efFect on the 
terrorists themselves was coJieerned, they all knew and heard of instances where ter¬ 
rorists went about with a revolver in one hand and poison in the other. So far as 
they were concerned, they wor(i not absolutely terrorised by death provision, and no 
case had been made out that tluse people were more afraid of death penalty than 
life sentence. It was^a travesty of Icj^islation to provide death penalty in circumstan¬ 
ces such as this clause contemplated. Knowing well that the extreme penalty would 
not be inflicted by any judge and also being aware of the fact that such provision 
would only antagonise public opinion of all sections, Mr. Basu rcfiiiested the Horae 
Member not to persist in pressing for this clause, but to take note of the volume of 
public Opinion I’Xjiressed against this particular clause. 

Mr. J. N. Basu, who had tabled an amendment to confine the sentence to trans¬ 
portation for life by deleting death penally, said that if Mr, N. IC. Basu’s conten¬ 
tion was light that the Amending Act of lO.'ld had already enhanced tho sentence to 
transportation, he failed to understand why inslcad of inserting a few words e.xtcnd- 
ing tile penalty to death the clause had recapitulated the entire yiunishiucnt that 
might be given, d'his clause, as it stood, would be adding to the ditlieulty of law 
courts by inserting so many provisions which would confuse them. The discussion 
had not concluded when the Council was adjourned. 

6lh. MARCH :—By 08 votes (o 28, the Council to-day rejected the motion of 
Mr. M K. Bas?(, for deletion of the entire clause in the Bill providing enhanced 
punishment up to death for certain oflenees under the Arms Act. Following the 
deh'at, tJu* oppositionists moved for the dt'Ietion (>f the death penally only from the 
elaus(‘, eoiilimng (he sditenee to transportation for life but this motion also was 
(ieh'ated by fid ro 20. The House however accepted the amendment of Mr. IF. //. 
Thompson, leader of the British group, adding a fine in connection with these 
udences. 

Tho supporters of (he motion for deletion of (he entire elanse stressed tho sanc¬ 
tity of human life, which, they said, should not be taken away so lightheartedly as 
the hill eonicmpliited, even in eases where no murder was committed. Such n 
yirovision, they said, instead (»f acting as a deterrent on tho terrorists who went 
about armed with a revolver in one hand and poison in the other would shock the 
civilised world ami give a handle to the enemies of India’s progress to resist further 
reforms (\n the j)b a tliat the sit uation in Bengal had come to such a pass that even 
th(' majority of clocled members of the House thought it fit to insert such a drastic 
penalty. 

Mr. J. N. Jkisu said that the proposal to sentence a man to death on circurn- 
slaniial (‘videnee was an extraordinary one. Without minhnising the gravity of 
(he situation for which, if the (lovernment had not hern alert, they would Jiave 
been charged with remissness in their duty, Mr. Jiasu said that the reason why 
the eonniryside liad not bci-n a/lected was hceause of (he woik deme by ('ducalional 
and other iuHliiniions in ujjholdiiig law snd order. The situation, diflieult as it 
was. should not be made more ditlienlt, Jt hud been said that a measure like this 
might delleet some youths from the path of terrorism. But on the other hand 
eneroacliment on the ordinary liberties of the people, might create an atmosphere 
oi dissatisfaelion with the policy of the Government, making it exceedingly difficult 
for those who stood up for peace and order. Brovision of death penalty, he conclu¬ 
ded, would only create a sense of irritation. He asked the Government to note that 
the s})irit of diseontent was growing deeper and that was a thing which would not 
be remedied by measures like this, 

Mr. Taniizuddin Khan also supported the motion for deletion of death penalty 
from the elanse. Other suppoiters of the motion included Dr. Amulya Batan 
G/ios'c, Mr. Abdus Sa/uad, Kuzi Emdadul Ilaque, and Mr. Shanti S. Roy. 

luplying to the debate, the Home Member, Mr. R. N. Reid, said the trail they 
were pursuing in this matter was the (piestion whether death sentence should bo 
inflicted in certain cireumstances mentioned in the bill. It seemed to him singularly 
inappropriate to talk seriously of human life when they were dealing with a menace 
like teirorism. He then cited instanees of the brutal murders of Mr. Karaakhya 
Sen, deputy magistrate, while asleep and Mr. Burge, while playing football, and the 
r?dd on Bahartuli Institute two years ago, proving that these people (terrorists) 
did not think of the sanctity of human life. Although he adraitted that there were 
men who went out with pistol in one hand and poison in another, the Horae 
Member asserted that they were not numerous and it, therefore, seemed there was 
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good chance and the capital penalty that lay at the back ground of the Icgifilation 
might be deterrent to somebody who was perhaps on the border line of committing 
some terrorist crimes. The House then adjourned. 

7lh. MARCH The Council to-day defeated by 50 votes to 23 the motion of Mr, 
N. K. Baisu for deletion of the entire clause in the bill providing for enhanced 
punisment, including death penally, for certain offences under the Explosive Subs¬ 
tances Act. 

Another motion to delete the death sentence only from the purview of the clause 
was also rejected by 57 votes to 28, and the House adopted the clause in the bill 
providing this enhanced sentence for persons who make or have in their possession 
any erplosive substance under circumstances indicating that the persons intended that 
such cx[)loHive substance should be used for.'the commission of any^offcnce of murder.” 

Mr. N. K. Basu, moving his motion, said that it was not because terrorism was 
the background of this legislation that death penalty had been inserted but because 
in the forefront of Ciovcrnment idea of this legislation was terror. •‘Government 
see red all the time and that is why they feel the bill should be made red.” Olher- 
wise there was tio riiason why the death penalty should be deliberately inserted in 
cases where no murder had actually taken ydacc. 

Mr. C. G. Miller, on behalf of the British Group, said that this legislation had 
been brought, forward, not be(!ause of the failure of the people of Bengal to do their 
duty in this respect. Leaders of the country had left the Government and the 
police to fight their battle alone against this menace. 

Following a remark by the Home Member in reply to Mr. /’. Bancrjceh amend¬ 
ment seeking to substitute ten years in place of fourteen years’ rigorous imprison¬ 
ment for such offences that it was “waste of time”, Mr. Bancrjcc. retorted that 
the whole bill was ‘ waste of time’’. The Jlome Memlier said that if the member 
thought so, be should not attend the Council, Mr, Shanti S. Boy said that unless 
the exy)reasion was withdrawn the Opposition would exercise its constitutional right 
and call for division on every amendment. 

Freedom of Press Curbed 

Opposition was then concentrated in connexion with the further discussion 
of the bill to the clause in the Bill relating to the ‘publication of certain matters 
in the press. The clause in question gives powTr to the liocal Government to pro¬ 
hibit yuiblieation in the press of “any class of inform.ation which, in tlie opinion of 
the Local Government, tends to create an atmosphere favourable to the gaining 
of adherence to the terrorist movement.” The clause also empowers prohibition of 
names, designation etc , diselosing the identity of any witness in trials before speeial 
courts without the permission of the Coramissioners or of the Special Magistrates 
or of the Local Government. 

Mr. S. C. Boy Chaudhury, on behalf of the opposition, moved a motion for the 
deletion of the above clause which was, however, lost by 61 votes to 17. Another 
amendment to delete the first part of the clause with regard to the publication of 
news held to bo objectionable by the Government was similarly negatived by a 
majority of 58 votes to 15. 

The o])position view was that such legislation would curb the freedom of the 
pnss and was liable to abuse. They cited in this connexion the alleged interference 
with regard to the publication of the Division List in the press in connexion with 
the earlier discussion of the present Bill. 

Beplying to the debate, the Home Memhcr said the clause was intended to prevent 
the kind of publication which held convict terrorists or terrorists under detention 
as persons praiseworthy who deserved sympathy of the general public. Thet was 
the sort of thing against which the clause was directed with a view to prevent the 
youthful mind being carried away into a kind of perverted hero worship. 

8th. MARCH The question of the privileges of the press in the matter of 
publication of proceedings of the legislature was raised by Mr. S. 8. Iloy iu connec¬ 
tion with the press clause by an amendment providing that the local Government 
shall not prohibit publication of proceedings or part thereof of the British Parlia¬ 
ment, the Indian legislature and the local legislatures in India. 

Replying, the Home Member, Mr. R. N. Reid, said the Government had no 
intention of taking these powers in Oder to prohibit the publication of these proceed¬ 
ings. But it seem^ to him that the tabling of these amendments amounted to an 
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admiflfiion that, thn pnhUcaiion of procncdinp:^ of the If*‘»:i9latiirea mip;ht be used or 
could be used in such a way as to excite sympathy with the terrorist movement — 
the very thinp; that the Government was out to check. Government fully realized the 
privilege the members of the Ic^islafarcs possessed within the walls of the House, 
but what they wanted to cheek was publication of these privilcjz:ed utterances by an 
irr('Spoiisil)Ic press in such a manner as to poison tin; minds of younp; men. The 
Home Member added that it was very easy with all the tricks of the journalist's 
trade, by leaded headlines, by taedical juxtaposition, by omission and additions hero 
and there, entirely to niisrtpresent statements made on the floor of the House in 
perfectly ti^ood faith and without the Hlip;htest intention that they should be used 
in the way ‘we can see they may be used’. The Home Member opposed the amend¬ 
ment which was lost by G.b votes to l."l. 

8ix divisions, all of which were ne^rtived by a lar^e majority, took place in con¬ 
nection with the resumption of dise,ussion on amendments to the clause relatin<jj to 
the press. The str(M)jj::th of the Opposition varied from IG to 21 and that of Go¬ 
vernment from Gf) to 48. 

After nearly four hours’ debate the House accepted the clause relating; to the 
press with certain modifications acccptisl by the Horne Member, empowering; 
Government to prohibit publi(*ation in any newspaper of any class of information 
vvhich in the opinion of the local Government tends to excite sympathy with or 
hcciirc adherence to the terrorist movement. 

The lIouH(‘, also, accepted the second part of tin; elaiiso which staled that lUMther 
th(' name nor dcsipoiation, nor any words, si^ns or visible n'pn'seiitat ions disclosino; 
the idimtity of any witness in a trial before the sfiecial courts shall, without the 
permissioirof the commissioners or special mae:istrates or the local Government, be 
published in any newspaper. 

Oi'POsmoN Walk-out 

At 7 V. M. the deputy President, who occupied the chair, intimated that the 
Honsc would sit till 8 i’. M. wdien Mr. N. K. Opposition leader, i^ointod out 

that in the absence of previous intimation to sit late at ni^dit it would not be con¬ 
venient for him to do so and he, followed by some Op]) 0 ,sitionists, left t)io chamber. 
The clauses di'alin^ with forfeiture of press seeiirily were passed in quick siieijcssion 
in their absence. Shortly after Khan Bahadur Afuiul Monten haviiuj; h'ft the cham¬ 
ber with some Muslim friends, the deputy President adjourned the House. 

Nk.tit SriTiNo OP THE Counc il 

9lh. MARCH Th{‘ (\'mneil had the unusual experience of having a ni< 2 :ht sit¬ 
ting at 9-30 o’clock, after it was adjourned at the usual hour in tin' evening. This 
unnsiiiil course was adopted to rush through the final stag's the (’rimiiuil I.aw 
Amendment Bill, d'he pioeedun; is often ado]>t(*d by the House ot tjonimons, and 
was once followed by the pre-Reform Impc'rial (^)unoil, when tlu; Rowlait, Bdl was 
being rushed through. It sat up to midnight and the bite Hir 8ur»iidianath B:inerj('c, 
who had the habit of going to bi'd early, proti'Sted vahcmently against this unusual 
course. 

lU'foro adjourning at 7 p. m., the ('ouncil disposi'd of 40 amendments, all of 
which were defeated by a large majority. Tliere were 130 amendments to be disposed 
of. An unsuccessful attempt was made to limit the life of the measure to five 
years, instead of ])laeing it j)ermanently on the statute hook as contemplated by the 
bill. The non-ofiicials opined that a measure like this would hi; a blot on the statute 
book and hamper the working of the new constitution. Replying to this, Mr. R. N. 
Reid, Home Member, found it difficult to see the close conned ion between the (jUf's- 
tion of making this measure permanent and the new constitution as the measure 
was directed against the terrorist movement w'hich, in his opinion, had no connec¬ 
tion with the new constitution. 

Resuming the session at 9-30 p. m. the Council sat till midnight disposing of 40 
amendments in the course of which the non-oflicials challenged four divisions on their 
own amendments none of which were accepted and opposed two amendments moved 
by the Home Member which were ultimately carried by a substantial majority. 
Ultimately the House accepted the clause in the bill empowering a district magistrate 
to regulate the conduct and restrict the movements of persons under 21 years of ago 
when they were suspected to have consorted with terrorist associations. 

The House was discussing an amendment on the clause which provided realisa¬ 
tion of fine from parents or guardians for disobedience of orders passed by the 
pistrict Magistrate upon their wards in this connection when it was adjourned. 
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10th. MARCH :—The Council resumed discussion to-day sittinpj from 10-30 a. m. 
till 2 p. m , and had not finished consideration when it adjourned till G-30 in the 
evening. Good progress was, however, made in the morning session, leaving only 
24 amendments to be disposed of before the third reading took place. 

The Oppositionists challenged four divisions, three on iheir amendments which 
were lost, and one on the amendment of the llome Member, which was carried. 

With the assent of the llome Member, the House acet^pLed certain amendments 
of the Opposition, the efi’eet of one of which was to delete the provision from iho bill 
which made special provisions for recording evidence in trials before special magis¬ 
trates. The Council was discussing an amendment of the Homo Member on the last 
clause of the bill providing penalty for possession of proscribed documents or 
literature encouraging people to commit murder and violence when it Wiis adjourned 
till G'30 in the evening. 

Within half an hour of the sitting, the Opposition challenged a division on an 
amendment for deletion of the clause in the bill providing realisation of fine, from 
parents or guardians, imposed on their wards, who were on the border line of 
of terrorism, lor violating the orders restricting their movements. The amendment 
was lost by 48 votes to i7. 

Opposing the amendment, the Home Member said that this provision afibrded 
inducement to guardians or parents to exercise proper control over their wards if 
they knew, that failure to do so would make them liable for fines imiiosud on their 
vvaids. It would thus bring liome to guanlians and parcoiLs their n sponsiliility in 
the matter. It would also avoid the necessity of sending these youthful oireuders to 
prison which was not desirable in such cases, if it could be avoided. 

'Idle original clauss in the bill was curried without opposition. 

Dktenus’ Aj.lowance 

The House then accepted*,the amendment of the Home Member by G2 votes to 20, 
leaving the question of granting allowances to the family of detenus to the dis¬ 
cretion of th(! local Government, in plaee of the unanimous recommendation of the 
Select Committei', making the payment of such allowances obligatory on the local 
Government. 

It was slated by Mr. S. N. Roy, Addl. Secretary, Political Department, that by 
this ainendmeiil- Govenim nt did not propose to reduce the allowances already made 
or to set up a tlifierent standard. But cases had occurred when members of a family 
of a detenuo n^e iving such allowances from Govonimeiit had been found to bo 
taking part in subversive activities. Ami it was to deal with such eases that the 
power proposed w is re<piir<‘d. Following the motion of Mr. R. N. Reid, Home 
Member, for ado[)tion of the Criminal Law Amendment Bill, Mr. J. N. Basa, Liberal 
Leader, opposing said that this measure was not the first of its kind to deal with 
the menace of terrorism. For several years past measures had been adopted by the 
Government to deal with tin; situation but it did not appear that the siMiatiou had 
been propiTly grapjiled woih or the mischief to deal with which powers had already 
been taken by Goverumeut liad been removed. Jf the past be any imlicatien of 
what was going to happen in the future, then there did not appear much prospect 
of success of this extraordinary measure. On the other hand, the measure contained 
provisions which made large encroachments on the ordinary liberties of subjects, 
apart from afTceting persons Who were real criminals, with the result that it would 
create discontent in the land. What w’as wante{l was that Government measures 
should not only try to meet the crime, the revolutionary idangcir, but should also 
try to create confidence and trust in the public mind, but it did not appear that 
any had been made to create that amount of i>iiblie confidence. 

Mr. Skunti Shckbarcsicar Roy, supporting Mr. Basil, said that whatever might 
be the voting strength of the Hindu members of the House, the feeling of the 
Hindu community outside the House was totally against this measure. Jle hoped 
that the day would soon come when it would be impossible for a bureaucratic 
Government to pass such a “dark measure" through the Legislative Council, with a 
Bitting of the (Council in the dark hours of midnight. He did not know whether 
the Division List had not been allowed to be published in the Press at the request 
of those who supported the measure. But if that was so, ho would leave it to the 
House to say whether there was free voting on this question. 

Dr. N. C. Sen Gupta could only hope that the dav would come when the pack 
of cards would be blown into the air and the '^‘Wonderland" would disappear. 
But if that did not happen, h« would ask the Home Member to make India his 
23 
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own after he had retired and live under the administration of this Act in India 
and know what “Wonderland’' it had produced. The Bill was ultimately patted by 
61 votet to 16 . 

Voting on Budget Demands 

12th. MARCH The Council commenced discussion on the ;l|domand for budpjet 
grants and voted without a cut. the entire sura of Rs. .'10,81,000 for Land Revenue 
on the motion of Sir C/haru Chandcr Ghosc. About 90 motions were tabled either 
for reduction or refusal Jin connection with the demand of which only a few were 
discussed and lost without a division, while other cut motions were guillotined. 

13lh. MARCH: —The Council to-day voted in quick succession the entire demand 
of (he Minister for Jjocal Hclf-CJovernment for Rs. 10,40,OCX) for Excise, of the 
Finance Member for Rs. 4.92,000 for Stamps and of Hir A. K. Ghuznavi, Leader 
of the House, for Rs. 7,87,000 for Forest, defeating a cut motion under the last head. 

14th. MARCH ;—The Council to-day passed the demands of the Education Minister 
for Rs. 17,10 000 for n'gistration and of the Finance Member for Rs. 5000 for scheduled 
taxes defeating al] cut motions. The ITouse reject'd by 45 to 2i votes a non-oflicial 
cut in connection with the demand of the Irrigation Mc'mber for Rs. 30,90,000 for 
irrigation and had not concluded discussion when it adjourned. 

15th. MARCH The Council to-day passed the di'mand of Sir A. K. Ghuznavi 
for Rs. 30,30,000 for irrigation and ol the Finance Member for Rs. 1,000 for “hiter- 
est on other obligations”. 

In connection with the demand of the Home Member for General Administration, 
the House, rf'jcct.ed the motion of Kazi Enidadal IJuq for reduction of the grant of 
Rs. 45,140 und('r the head “Stair and household of the Governor’s hand establish¬ 
ment” by Rs. 9,140. The House also negatived the motion of Mr. N. K. Bnsu urging 
reduction in the size of E.xecutive Gonncil. The same Miunbcr’s cut motion, in which 
he stated the undesirability of appointting High Gourt Judges to Executive Council 
to fill vacancies was being discussed when the House adjourned. 

16lh. MARCH The Council to-day voted the entire demand of the Home 
Member for Rs. 98,14,CXK) for'Vxpenditnre under the head Gem ral Administration. The 
House, without a division, rej(',<*tt'd th<' cut motion of Mr. N. K. Basti, Leader of 
the Gpposiiion, stressing iht* “undc'sirability of appointing High t)ouvt Judges to the 
Executive Council”. Mr. N. K, Basu urged tliat such a coinsc' might impair the 
ind(‘|)end(>nce of the Judiciary in tlm minds of the ])n!)lie and tFe a isisLaiice, which 
such Executive Councillors might give to the Governor in political matters would he 
inadequate, hecuusc Judges, while on the Bench, were Bupposed to be not in touch 
with the political situation of the country. 

Replying, the Home Member referred to the similar firactice obtaining in other 
provinces and said that there was nothing to sliow (hut sm li appointments had either 
impaired the etiieieney of the Bench or the J^ocal Govmnment had not received 
proper assistanee from such nicmhcrs. He hardly Ix lievcd that such apiiointraonts, 
which were not regular things and which were seldom made permanent, could really 
impair the etiicicncy of the .judiciary. 

As regards tiro question wlndher retired High Court .Judges could give adequate 
advice to His Excellency the Governor, the Home Member said that it was a fallaci¬ 
ous argument to assume that a ifigh Court Judge lived in a world of his own and 
he knew nothing of what was going on around him. After all, it stood to reason 
that an officer who had sat on the Bench, would bring to bear on all mattors in hia 
work as Executive Councillor his balanced judgment. As stated, the ‘cut’ motion 
was lost. 

Two motions were moved in connection with the salaries of Ministers, one by 
Mr. AT. AT. Basil for a refusal of the demand of Ministers’ salaries and the other by 
Mr. J, N, Gupta who suggested a ‘cut’ of Rs. 100. Mr. Basil prefaced by saying 
that his motion was an economic cut and he wanted Ministers to forego their salaries 
for the year, when the President remarked that it was doubtful whether the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act contemplated Ministers without salaries. Mr. Basu then with¬ 
drew his motion. Mr. Gupta then moved his ‘token cut’ saying that it was au 
economic cut, when the President explained the significance of his cut, which 
amounted to a vote of no-coufidence^’. Mr. Gupta also withdrew his motion. 
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17th. MARCH The Council to-day voted the demand of Sir O. C. Ghose for 
Rb. 74,40,000 for Administration of Justice. The cut motion of Mr. N. K. Basu, the 
Opposition Leader, referring to “absence of Hip:h Court Jud^^ea*’ from court without 
leave, which Mr. Basil said was principally responsible for the accumulation of 
arrears of work, was lost without a division. Another cut motion by the same Mern- 
ber, criticisinfi: the revised scale of charfj:ea for the preparation of paper books in 
second appeals, was nepjatived by 43 to 30 votes. 

19lh. MARCH The House voted the Hoync, Member s demand for p;rant of Rs. 
43,08.000 for jails and convict settlement defeatin^^ the cut motion of Mr. S. Roy 
for discussing the treatment of detenus and political prisoners, by GS votes to 14. 

The question of appointinpj a board of non-onicial visitors from Bcnp:al with a 
view to see the stale of alFairs olilaininpj at the Dcioli Detention Camp was stressed 
by the non-otticial members diirinpj the discussion of Mr. 8. S. Roy’s token cut. 

The Hoiyie Member said there was a board of local p:cntle.Ticn who visited the 
Dcoli Jail rejj:ulariy and it was rather diflicult to nrranj^o for a board from Benpjal 
to go there ))erio(lically. He added that every endeavour was made to see that the 
detenus got the kind of fond they were accustomed to in this province. 

The Police l)('partment then eanu^ in for a good deal of adverse criticism at the 
hands of non-olficials when Mr. R. N.Reid moved for the grant for police'. \yi'. Aniiilya 
Ratan Ghose pleaded for ri'placing European Sergeants by Indian Sergc’.ants. He 
also alleged that police had been unable to cheek the (Joonda activities. Syed Mnjid 
Baksfi declared that more rctn'nchment should have boon ('fleeted by reducing tlio 
pay and allowances of police ollicers. Mr. S. A/. Bose called attention to th (3 sole 
monopoly of non-Bengalis in the lower ranks of police services and urged preferential 
employment of Bengalis, lie complained that it was not sudicient to say that there 
was no bar to the recruitment of Bengalis. Mr. Bose called attention to the Madras 
police efficiency and demanded that Bengal polic.c should be manned by Bengalis. 
Discussion in the police budget was not over when the Council adjourned. 

(lOVKRNMENrB EDUCATION POLICY 

20th. MARCH An official pronouncement on the educational aims of (fovern- 
nient was made on the floor of the Council by Hon. Khwaja Naziyyiuddin, Minister 
of Education, in the course of the budget debate on education. 

Moving that a sum of Rs. 1,08,48,000 be granted for Bengal, the Education 
Minister explained that the demand for 1934-',>5 exceeded the budget estimate for 
the preceding year by Rs. l,:i9,0(X) but the present was not the time to embark upon 
schemes involving large expenditure. University grants remained substantially 
the same and grants to non-(iovcrnmcntal colleges were partially restored. 

After referring to certain features of tlie budget, Mr. Nazimuddin said that, 
in his budget speech, last year be had dwelt at some length on two matters which 
were then nove', viz., partial introdnetion of the Primary Education Act into certain 
districts of Bengal amJ the cBtablishiuent of a training centre for physical education 
in Calcutta. Both thc'se schemes had progressed with complete success. From next 
month, district school boards would be established in certain districts of Bengal and 
the establishment of a training centre for physical education in Calcutta. Both 
those 8(3henic8 had progressed with complete success. From next month, district 
school boards would be established in certain districts of Bengal and the control of 
primary education would virtually be transferred to them. 

The Minister, continuing, referred to the Educational Conference held at Govern¬ 
ment House towards the end of last year. This Conference, he said, had reached 
general agreement on some controversial (tuestions, particularly those relating to the 
appointment of a Secondary Education Board and the necessity of undertaking an 
educational survey of the province. It was true that the Government were think¬ 
ing of introducing a bill for the improvement of secondary education in Bengal 
with a statutory board of sc(;ondary education, but there was considerable difference 
of opinion in the province on the question whether there should be one or two 
hoards. During the course of discussions at the Conference, representatives of the 
Calcutta University in their individual capacity agreed that the entire control over 
secondary education might be handed over to the Secondary Board including the 
prescribing of syllabus and holding of the matriculation examination. This was a 
step in Hie right direction. The Secondary Board would bo able to devote its entire 
time and attention to the improvement of secondary education in Bengal and the 
present dual control and its necessBry disadvantages would bo removed and the 
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entire Bystera of oducalion would be guided by one policy. A Bocond resolution 
pasBod by the conference had dealt with an equally important qiiefltion. It had 
requested the Govertiment to take immediate steps for I making an educational survey 
of the province. The basic principle underlying this resolution was equitable distri¬ 
bution of high schools throughout the province. One of the general reasons why 
Bocondary education in Bengal was getting a bad name was due to the fact that 
while, in some areas, there were too many schools, in others there wore none. 

Some people had deliberately misunderstood the Government and bad been giving 
out that Government wanted to restriet their facilities for secondary education. 
Nothing was fartlnr from the truth. The hope of the Clovcrnment was that every 
high school should be an ceonornieally self-contained unit, teaching (ho maximum 
number of students and possessing adequate facilities and equipment and teaching 
staff. The Conferrnc(3 was of opinion that the only way to deal with this question 
was to have a survey made of the entire province. The Government hoped to take 
up this question in right earnest in the near future. At the present time of 
economic distress and stringency, it was not possible to find money for new schemes, 
but this was just the time to go ahead with the preparation of scheiiu's, so that as 
soon as money was avadable, they could be put into eflcct without delay. Public 
opinion on this question must be strongly focussed with them as the task of amalga¬ 
mation and abolition of existing high schools would be strongly resented by inte¬ 
rested partii'S but tlio time had come when they had to face facts and drastic steps 
had to be taken for th(' improvement of lh(‘ system of education in Hengal. 

There was another important aspect of tliis qm'Stion on which the Government 
were coneoetrating their attention, namely, the ])roviRion of some kind of vocational 
education at ^ every stage, so that they might divert a number of young men who 
would find it more profitable to take up their specialised stiuly or some kind of 
vocation, instead of going on with higher education. This would only restrict the 
number of tho8f3 w'ho would go up for higher education, hut might also make 
employment easier. 

2111. MARCH Besiiming his unfinished speech on his motion for Education 
grant, Mr. Khivaja Kaziviuddin adverted to the problem of education of women 
and girls, ‘dt is singularly unfortunate,” declared the Minister, “that this persis¬ 
tent demand from the other sex for more and bettiT ways of education comes at a 
time whetj the purs<' strings of the Governrmait must be h(‘I(l so tight, hut we shall 
try our utmost to use our resourci's to the best advantage and to })lan wisely for 
the future, when money may not he so hard to get.” GoviToment, he said, contem¬ 
plated having an advisory hoard of w'omen to advise them as to tlm AVay they 
should proceed in regard to the problem of female cducati -n. Gonliniiing, Mr. 
Nazimuddiii laid stress on concentration of (/rovernmeiit’s attention on training of 
teachers of both siexcs. lie ('xprossed the hope that the educational neeils of 

Ilengal from all points of view would he met by the Government as soou as 

finances improved. 

Maulvi TamiZ}i(hJin Khan, by a cut of Us. 100, protested against the proposal 
to drop university reform and amendment of the Calcutta University Act. He 

charged Ciovernnicnt w'iih sucounihing to interested agitation and yrntting off every 

necessary reforms in the direction. JIc charged the Oaloutta University with 
imparting an education which did not help young men to stand on their own feet 
aud help them to start lif(‘. lie opined that without vocational education of some 
sort, the purpose of University education would be lost. The speaker asked the 
Education Minister if Government intended doing anything real or substantial in 
the direction of reforming the University. lie complained that the various corara- 
nnvtics had not been properly ri'prescnted on the University and urged that the 
University must he of a national and not communal character. 

A/r A. F. liahntan averred that the Galcuttii ITnivcrsity education did not come 
up to the level expected by the peojde. lie found the University guilty of failure 
exercising any control over its constituent college. Mr. If ihman, recalling the 
arguments ])Ut forward at the Government llniso Education Oonferenco of 
November last, emphasised that Calcutta was becoming ovec-crowd^td aud urged that 
Vhc, Govoxv>u\eut, and the UvVweravV'^ ahov\\d. iVunh oi Voeal'wvg coWegea oulside Ihe 
city. Ue. u\so drew attention to the lack oi co-ordination between coWegeB in post¬ 
graduate study. 

Afr. Shya^naprasad Alukherjee (Calcutta University) explained the attitude of the 
Univereity and declared that the University had always been anxious to effect 
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reform, but could not do bo without logiflljitive action. As reRards the Secondary 
Education Board. Mr. Mukherjec Raid that the University was at once with 
Government, but asked why Government had been holding; up papers in this con¬ 
nection for over five years. Pie referred to the Government House Conference of 
last November and recalled that the University had made it clear that it had no 
objection to the proposed Board, but wanted a compensatory jrrant. For himself, 
he wished the reform to be effected quickly, because the present dual control was a 
nuisance. Mr. Mukherjee declared that it would bo ridiculous to expect them to 
solve difficulties and problems which had defied distinf^uisho ! educationists for years. 
It was impossible for the University, constituted as it was, to effect reforms in all 
directions as it had to deal with Secondary, University and Post-Graduate 
cducatiun. Mr. Mukherjee laid stress on the need for Bengali being made the 
medium of infitruction and held that, however beautiful it might be, English was, 
after all, a foreign language to them. The Tiecd of the hour w'a»i not so much the 
reorganisation and democratization of the University (important as the question was ) 
a.s the need for spimding a larger amount of educational cxi>enRea in Bengal. As 
regards communal representation, Mr. Mukherj<*e declared that 00 per cent of the 
Students in the Univeisity were Hindus and oidy 12 per cent Mahomedans. Was it 
to be wondiTcd that Hindu representation w^as larger? He; ridiculed the criticism 
regarding the so-called communal character of the University and told Mussalmans 
to p.'iy to the University as generously as Hindus. 

Maiilin Azi\-ul-]Iaque declared that, proud as he was of his alma mater, ho 
ought to say that the entire Muslim community had no confidence in it. He com¬ 
plained that Islamic study aad culture did not loom large in the curricula, although 
many years had gone by since Muslims had urged their claims in this behalf. If 
Muslims had not contributed largely to the University Funds, it was because the 
University did not cater to their needs. 

Dr. Naresh Chandra Sen Oiipta deprecated the communal turn given to the 
debate and declared that the question w’as not, one of communal representation, but 
of efficient education. He would not be satisfied with piecemeal reforms. 

After a few more si'ceches, including one by the Minister, who expressed 
his sympathy for the demand to efiect reforms, the entire grant was put and 
agreed to. 

22nd. MARCH :-The Council to-day voted the demands of Sir B. P, Sincfh 
Rap, Minister for Local Self-Government for Rs, 41,42,000 for Mcdi(*al and Rs. 
35,8G,(X)0 for Public Health and was discussing the demand of Na?cah K. G. M. 
laroqui for Rs. 21,87,0(K) for Agricullurr when the Hoiisi* adjourned. 

In connection with the grant for Public Health, 77on-official members by a 
‘token cut’ urged the Minister to fight for more funds under the head and if 
necessary float a loan to carry ou the activities of the department with a view to 
ensuring better health in the IToviiice. After some discussion the cut motion was 
withdrawn and the original demand was voted. 

Replying to a cut motion, Hir B.P. Singh Roy assured the House that the Govern¬ 
ment were Billy alive to the seriousness of the problem and doing its utmost under 
the present circumstances. In fact, tio added, during the last ten years the Public 
Health grant had nearly doubled its amount. 

23rd. MARCH “The shyness of the Bengal Bhadralog youths to take 
to industrial career is gradually wearing oil and even graduatoB are coming forward 
in large numbers to receive industrial training”, stated Nawah K. G. M. Faroqui, 
Minister, when the demand for Rs. 11,33.000 under the head Industries was passedf. 

The Minister added, since the operation of the scheme, 404 youths received 
practial training, 150 having found employment. The House voted Rs. 21,87,000 
for agriculture and Rs. 82,82,(X)0 for civil works. 

The Finance Member s demand for Rs. 2,17,000 for miscellaneous departments 
was also sanctioni'd. An ambitious programme for covering the whole of Bengal 
with a network of highways was announced by Bit B. P. Singh Roy, Minister, in 
reyly to a cut moUou calling; attention of the Goverumeut to the policy of dia- 
\t\hut\ou ol money Vo Vhe ^oaOi \>eve\opmcnt ^oaxd. The HlOW^o at vXxm 
adjourned tiW the 24th. March, when aitet passing the lemaining hutget demarma 
it adjourned sine die. 
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Proceedings of theCouncil 

BUDGET SESSION—MADRAS—19th. FEBRUARY to 24th. MARCH 1934 


Tho Budget Scfision of the Madras Lo^^islativc Council opened at Madras on the 
19th. January lOdl, under tho presidency of lion. Mr. Ramchandra Reddi. 
At question time Sir Mahomed Usman, Home Member, stated that the Govern¬ 
ment had issued a circular to the effect that, while Government servants should put 
no obstacle in (he way of Mahatma Gandhi’s tour and should do nothin^^ to inter¬ 
fere with non-oflieialH who wushed to welcome Mahatma Gandhi or show sympathy 
for the cause of Harijan uplift their participation in mcetin|j;s and demonstrations in 
connection with his visit was improper. 

Buttermilk to Prisoners 

20th. JANUARY ;—That all ‘O’ class prisoners in jail should bo piven butter¬ 
milk as part of the their diet, was the demand repeatedly made by non-olUcial 
members in the Council to-day. 

Answering; a question Sir M, Krishnan Nair. Raw Member, stated that the 
Government had passed orders to the etlcct that buttermilk would not be iiu-Juded 
in the diet of ‘C’ class prisoners. Tlie Government, however, had not stated their 
reasons for corning to that conclusion in the order, but had plenty of reasons lor 
the same. One of the reasons was that the number of civil disobedience prisoners 
on whose behalf alone this demand had been made had fallen considerably in number 
at the end of I9d3, being roughly about 160. 

A series of '.supplementary questionfl followed replying to which Sir Krishnan 
Nair stated that if the number of civil disobedience prisoners increased the Govern¬ 
ment would consider the question again. 

Revenue Remission 

3l*t. JANUARY :—In spite of official opposition, the Council after a full day's 
discussion earned this evening, by 59 votes to 21, the non-ofiicial resolution recom¬ 
mending the Government to grant 25 per cent remission in the existing rate of 
assessment on all ‘ryotwari’ lands irrespective of wet or dry in the presidency during 
the ‘fasir 1343. 

The Revenue Member opposing the motion referred to tho remissions already 
granted to ryots as was necessary to relievo them from economic depression. He 
observed that Government would be setting a bad precedent if they allowed a 
high standard of concessions. Reorganisation of trade and proper marketing of 
commodities, he opined, might improve the conditions of agriculturists and added 
that special provisions were made fur tho relief of those who suffered from cyclone 
and floods. The Council then adjourned till tho 2l8t. February. 

Budget Estimates Presented 

21«t. FEBRUARY ; —Sir Hopetoun Stokes was cheered when ho announced in 
the Council to-day in the course of his budget speech that the revenue estimates for 
1934-35 would close with a surplus of Rs. 4,46,000 and the Government proposed 
to retain this in their hands against unforeseen demands. The revised estimates for 
1933-34 were expected to close with a small surplus of Rs. 61,000. 

Referring to the proposal for rcintroduction of cut in salaries the Finance 
Member observed that the Government had not seen their way to accept tho sugges¬ 
tions which had been urged not only in the Council but iu the press as the 
Government had . given a pledge that the measure was an extraordinary and 
exceptional one adopted in the presence of financial difficulties so great as to 
amount to a national emergency, that it was a temporary expedient to which 
recourse would be had only so long as it was absolutely necessary and that relief 
from cut in salaries would take the first place when improvement in the finances 
should render this possible. 
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General Discussion of Budget 

23rd. FEBRUARY The general diecussion on the budget commenced in the 
Council to-day. Speakers generally criticised the Government for not reimpoaing 
the salary cut on (Jovernment servants and complained of inadequacy of relief 
given to ryots. The uicmher from Coimbatore who initiated the discussion complained 
taxation and wasteful expenditure. The taxation in this province, he said, had 
never been limited to its needs and always been in excess of requirements. He 
suggested appointment of a small expert committee with experienced persons like 
Sir Norman Marjoribanks to do work on the lines of the Thomas Committee in 
Bombay to effect improvement in administration and retrenchment in expenditure. 
The member from South Cajiara pleaded for a well laid out plan for economic 
development of the province and urged the Government to see to it that the tax- 
paying capacity of the people was developed. 

24th. FEBRUARY :—General discussion of the Budget was resumed to-day. 
Mr. J. K. Methere.lf European Constituency, said that the financial position of the 
province did not warrant rcimposition of salaries cut of the provincial and 
subordinate staff. Mr. Basherr Ahmed complained that the money realised through 
articles such as silver, silk, etc. smuggled from the French territory adjoining 
Madras presently filled the coffers of the Government of India, while it ought to 
be credited to the account of the Madras (fovernmeiit. 

The Raja of rarlahemedi, while congratulating the Finance Member for present¬ 
ing a balanced budget with a small surplus, felt that the relief granted to ryots 
was inadequate and Hugg(‘stcd rc-imposition of protective tariff and regulating priia^s 
with a view to help .agriculturists in reabaing reasonable return for their produce. 

8 lh. MARCH A proposal to change the hours, of meeting of the Council 
from 2 p. m. to 6 ]>. m. was made by a nou-ofllciul nnanber to-day during the 
discussion of certain draft amendments to the standing orders of the Council as 
modified by th(! select committee of the House. 

Dr. Subharoiidn, lcad('’: of the Opposition, supporting, said that the change would 
facilitate parly work. Most of the mofusail rnemliers were opposed to the change as 
unsuitable. Mr. F. Birlci/, leader of the European group, widcomed the change' but 
preferred thf! hours lioing fixed between G and 10 in the morning as that would suit 
the members of tlu^ business community. 

Sir Mahomed Unman, leader of the House, said that as there was no unanimity 
among the non-official members regarding the hours of sitting, the best tinu', to 
efiect a change would be when the new Council came into existence. 

The amendment was lost without division. 

Madras Co-Operative Societies Amend. Bili. 

19lh. MARCH ;—The Council passed to-day without any Idiscussion tin' bill lur- 
ther to amend tue Madras Co-operative Societies Act, ]0:’>2, sponsored by the Minis¬ 
ter of Development. The bill provided for carrying on the norriml woi k ol co-opera¬ 
tive societies and jUTventing stagnation during the period of suporcession. 

Grievances of Political Prisoners 

29 th. MARCH ; —Despite repeated replies from the Government that after care ful 
consideration they had decided that the supply of buttermilk to “C” class prisomrs 
was not necessary, the question was again raised to-day in the Council by a cut 
motion when the Jail grant was under discussion. 

A strong plea was also made for the release of Mr. P. Nnrayana Mcmm, a 
Moplah rebellion prisoner, who, it was pointed out, had been in jail for fourteen 
years. One memlier said that the Law Member should securii his release even as an 
act of grace before he laid down his office. 

A member from Malabar said' that the jail administration of the province was far 
behind other civilised countries. Condemning the system of convict wardi'is he said 
that in no other country in the world such a system existed. 

The Law Member having replied the cut motion was withdrawn. 

The Council then passed the entire budget demand for police administration 
amounting to Ks. 1,52,94,100. 

Sir Mahomed f7sn?a?i,:replying to the criticisms of the police administration, saitl 
that if ho defended the police activities during the time of civil disobediiaice, it 
was because he was convinced that the police were in the right, 

24 
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Referrin^y to a plea for the abolition of the Malabar special police as a measure 
of retrenchment, the Home Member said that this could not be done in view of 
the circumstances under which it was established. 

Education and Communalism 

22nd. MARCH “If India was to be a united nation, her children to whatever 
community they belonged should be tauf>;ht in common schools, and separate schools 
should not be demanded”, said Dr. Siibbaroya^i, the Opposition leader, supportinfij the 
(/hampion Scheme ndatin^; to consolidation and concentration of elementary educa¬ 
tion, which was opposed by some members of the minority communities, during the 
discussion on education grant to-day. The speaker hoped that the Minister would 
not yield to the clamour of oppositionists in regard to the scheme. 

Sir A, J\ Pairo said that unless the spirit of comraunalisra and compart- 
raentalism was buried and unless they be imbued with the spirit of nationalism, the 
future reforms would not be a success. The speaker thought that the Champion 
Scheme of education was unworkable to rural areas. 

The Jiaja of Bobbili, Chief Minister, rci)lying said that Government were of opinion 
that the Champion Scheme ought to be given a fair chance, and in doing so the 
interests of no community should be sacrificed, lie added that the proposal to 
amend the elementary Education Act was under consideration of the Government, 
and one of the provisions of the Rill was for the Government to take power in 
education of particular areas. The entire demand was voted. 

Co-operative Land Moktoage Rank Rill 

23rd. MARCH: —The House passed without division the third reading of the Rill 
to facilitate working of co-oj)erativc land mortgage banks in the Pnisiileney. The Rill 
provided long term loans to owners of lands to enable them to discharge their debts 
and to carry out agricultural improvements and other like purposes thereby promoting 
thrift and self-help among them. The Local Government guarantee interest payable 
on debentures issued by the Ontral Land Mortgages Rank. 

The House voted supplementary grants of both reserved and transferred depart¬ 
ments of the Government aggregating to nearly four lakhs. 

Governor on White Paper 

24th. MARCH The announcement of the extension of life of the Madras 
Council by one year from November next and an appeal to the hon. members und 
public generally to view the White Paper proposals and base their judgment on 
them as a whole and not piecemeal were the chief features of the Governor’s 
address to the Council this afternoon. Regarding the. extension of life of the 
Council th(' Governor said : ‘Owing to the uncertainty of th( siliiation as regards 
when the Reforms will come hiio 0 ])erati()n 1 have (feculed that the hon. members 
of this Council and the presidency generally shall not be subjected to expense and 
disturbance that a general election must necessarily entail and the life of this 
Council will be extended by one year from November next’. 

Turning to the While Paper he said : ‘I intend to make only one reference to 
the White Paper which I consider to be subjudice at the moment. It is of course 
easy to pick out a sentence here and a proposal there and by these means condemn 
it. Rut 1 would ask the hon. members and the public generally to view the propo¬ 
sals and base their judgment on them as a whole and not piecemeal. 

Among the other matters touched by his Excellency was the appointment of an 
officer on special temporary duty from March 1 to study rice trade in the presi¬ 
dency to collect information and accurate data on the various points connected 
therewith. The materials collected by this office will be useful to the provincial 
marketing officer and the marketing board which the Government propose to 
appoint early next financial year. His Excelleucy hoped it would thus be possiblo 
to effect substantial improvement in the marketing of agricultural produce and mini¬ 
mise thereby the effect on the agriculturist of the recent severe fall in prices and 
also aid the general economic recovery of the province. 

After the Governor’s address the House proceeded to discuss the budget demands. 

Vigorous protests were entered cpecially by the Catholic Christian members 
against the Government giving aid for birth control methods when the Chief Minis¬ 
ter moved for Rs. 90,000 for public health grant which was fully made after 
which the remaining items of the budget were put from the chair and passed. The 
Council was then prorogued. 
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84 Resaldau, Mr. Abdul Rahman 

Khan Karam Khan 
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86 Mr S. I). Saklatvala 

87 Servai, Mr. a. 

88 Shah Rookh Yar Jung Baha 
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G. 

Soman, Mr. R. G. 

90 SiTRVE, Mr. a. N. 

07 SuRVE, Mr. Vyankat Anandrao 
08 SyI'T) Mir an Mahomed Shah 
Zanulabdin Shah 
00 Syed Mithammai> Kamil Shah 
Kabul Mithammad Shah, Khan 
Bahadur 

](X) Syed Munawar, Mr. 

101 Talpur, Khan Bahadur Ha.ti 

Mir Allaiiadai) Khan 

102 Talpur, Mir Bandehali Khan 

Mir Mahomead Hassan Khan 
KH Thakor of Kerwada, Sardar 
Biiasaheb Alias Dulabawa 
Kaisin(;h.h 

101 Tolanl Mr. Satramdas Sakiia- 
watrai 

10.5 Turner, Mr. C. W. A. 

100 Vatsiiampyan, Dr. Vishnu Ga- 

NEBIl 

107 Vakil, Peshtan.shah N., Mr. 

108 Vandekar, Rao Bahadur Ram- 

(’HAni)ra Vithalrao 
100 Wadke, Mr. Biiolanatii Puru- 
shottam 

110 WiNTERl.OTHAlM, Ml (}. L. 
in L. R. Tmr.si.e 
112 Vacan i 


Proceedings of the Council 

nriJGKT SESSION-BOMBAY^lDtlu FEBRUARY to 2:h(h MARCH 1034 

Governor’s Opening Speech 

A Hlron^^ apjK’.'iI for co-operation between the I,(ef^isla(ive Conneil and the 
(rovernment was made by His Exeelicney the Governor in his oponinp; flpecch afc 
the biidp^ot session of the Bombay Le/^islativc Council which commenced at Bombay 

on the 19th. February 1934. 

His Exeellency said that he was indeed fortunate in assuming office in a greatly 
improved political atmosphere. This, His Excellency regarded, as a vindication of 
the fxjliey adopted in the past and expressed appreciation of the fact that the 
Council accorded its support to the Government in adopting that policy. He hoped 
that with the increasing spread of more sober and sensible political ideas the 
Bombay Emergency Powers Act would soon cease to be alive except in name. 
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ExprcBBing pjravc concern at the continuance of economic depression and its 
cfTcct on the resources of cultivators, the (Tovernor said that the Government had 
been carefully studying the question and ensuring that district oflicers should keep 
them in closest possible touch with the position in the district. 

After reviewing the political, economic and financial conditions, His Excellency 
said that with the improvement that had taken place in the situation it had been 
possible to discern some signs that those who had formerly supported subversive 
methods of political agitation were now applying their minds to their future pro¬ 
gramme as members of a political party within the proposed new constitution. 
He believed that this Council favoured what was described as the White Paper 
policy and strongly urged them to come out in definite and open support of that 
policy which was one of the best calculated to ensure progress on sound Imcs. 

Financial Statement for 1934-35 

After several lean years and deficit budget it is a matter of gralification to find 
that the Bombay Government have succeeded in balancing their budget for lOdd-35, 
fhe general deprcHSion notwithstanding. The budget estimates presenti’d by the 
Finance Member to the Council disclose that the Government had not only balanci’d 
their budget but made provision for a small surplus of Rs. 70,000 (income Rs. 
Ifj^i cS lakhs, expenditure Rs. 1522.1 lakhs, balance Its, 70,OCX)). This position, 
according to the Finance Member, Is entirely owing to heavy retrenchments and 
improved revenue receipts. 

The current year’s final budget estimates have provided for a revenue deficit of 
Rs. 28 lakhs and no provision has been made for payment of debt. This position 
has been improved by nearly Rs. 41 lakhs as a result of combination of the Gover¬ 
nment’s retrenchment policy and improvement in revenue receipts. Gonscquently, 
on the basis of information available uplo the end of January, the revised estimate 
firovidcd for a sur[)lus after payment of the debt instalment to the (lovcrnmcnt of 
India due in the current year (Rs. 11 and a half lakhs). Retrenchments to the 
extent of Rs. 40 lakhs were efi'ected in the total expenditure. 

The estimates of land revenue and irrigation receipts, says the Finance Secretary 
in his iiitroductory note, have been framed after taking into account the probable 
(■fiect on the next year’s colle'^’tions of cold weather in December and January to 
the extent of 8 lakhs reported upto the cud of January. Tncro may be some 
additional loss of revenue on account of recurrence of frost towards the end of 
January, reports regarding which have not been received when the budget estimates 
were prepared. 

Sir (jlliulain fjossain Hidayatullali, Finance Member, si ruck an optimistic note, 
presenting the budget estimate for 1934-.35 and said that he wois in a happier posi¬ 
tion than his predecessor in that he was able to inform the House that the Govern¬ 
ment had every reason to hope that the current year’s accounts would show a 
small surplus and the budget would be a balanced one. 

One of the disturbing factors, the Finance Member said, was that the mill indus- 
tiy in the city was experiencing grave difiicultics and the condition of the industry 
must always have serious reactions upon the general prosperity of the presidency. 
In addition there was evidence of a powerful trend towards diversion of cotton and 
other trades from the port of Bombay to other trading centres and this again, 
unless checked, would have its cflect on their revenues. 

General Discussion of Budcet 

20th. FEBRUARY Discussion on the budget in the Council was opened to-day 
by Rao Bahadur Kale, leader of the Opposition, who di scribed the budget as 
neither a good one for achievmcnt to the credit of the Finance Member. Ho 
deplored that the present grades in provincial services were enhanced in 1933 on a 
promise of reductiui when the prices went down. But despite a tremendous fall 
in prices that was not done. 

Rao Bahadur Bhimabhai R. Naik and Mr. B. S. Patel also criticised the budget 
as unsatisfactory and disappointing. Mr. Jehangir Petit said that the budget was 
essentially a deficit budget wrongly described as a surplus one in view of the pro¬ 
posed re-enactment of the Finance Act, 1932, involving Rs. 20 lakhs as additional 
taxes and continued imposition of road tolls of Rs. 8 lakhs. 

2l»i. FEBRUARY:— J/r. W. O. Lely (Bombay Chamber of Commerce) opening to¬ 
day’s budget discussion severely criticised continuance of emergency taxation, termi- 
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nation of which was definitely promised last year. He deplored the lovyinp; of road 
tolls and electricity duty particularly. The Bombay Chamber of Commerce, he said, 
was determined to see that these two obnoxious and anti*diluvian forms of taxation 
were discontinued. 

Mr. R. R. Bakhale representing; labour said that the Government should pause 
and consider why despite profuse protection Bombay’s textile industry was in a bad 
plight. Thousands of workers had been rendered workless and yet the millowners' 
profits were nil. The only remedy, therefore, tin his opinion lay in the eventual 
nationalisation of the cotton textile industry. 

Sir Ohidant Hussain llidayatullah :—Will millowners np;ree ? 

Mr. R. R. Bakhale You will have to make them af^rec. If Indian railways 
3 onld be nationalised, he saw no reason why the textile industry could not be. 

22nd. FEBRUARY Strong criticism of the Government’s decision to continue 
einei/j:ency taxation, condemnation of levy of road toll, attack on the (rovernment 
excise and educational policies, demand for immediate action to relieve apricultural 
distress and measures to counteract the evil of increasinp: diversion of trade from 
the port of Bombay to that of Bhavan^rar vGiich w'as threatening: to wipe out 
Bombay’s position as the premier port of India and exhortation to the Government 
to take prompt measures to rehabilitate the lan/^uishin/j: cotton textile industry of 
Bombay on whose prosperity depended the well-hcinf: and prosperity of the city 
w'ere the main features of Home of the speeches made by the members of the 
Council to-day when the ^^eneral fliscussion on the hndfret proposals was concluded. 

Major IB, Ellis (nominated European) stressed the necessity to take prompt 
measures to check diversion of trade from Bombay port which, he said, was 
threatening the very existence of Bombay as the premier port in India. He also 
ur^ed immediate attention of the Government to the mill industry which was 
gradually Ian{ 2:11 ishinp;. 

Mr. M. K. Diaif (Surat district) criticised the Government’s excise policy and 
said that they had ^onc back on their previous decision to pursue the “dry” 
policy. 

Mr. Mohammad Sulcman Mitha (Bombay city) emphasized the urgency of 
taking I'lrompt measures to check the menace of diversion of trade from Bombay 
and ur^u'd as a first step immediate abolition of town duty on cotton. Ho 
Hue^est(‘d an enquiry by an export committee into the atl'airs of the port trust with 
a vi(‘w to reducing: ih('ir char^>es. 

Mr. J. B. Greaves (Bombay Chamber of Commerce) contended fh^t the continua¬ 
tion of road tell heavily told on ap^ricuUurists and, therefore, uri^ed its abolition. 

Syed Miran Mohantmnd Shah (Sind) deplored that the Government of Bombay 
like other jirovincial GovernmentB had not come out with constructive Hu^rpr 0 g(,jo,)^^ 
and measures to relieve distress amon^^ apjriculturists. He urged the Government to 
take immediate action. 

Khav Bahadur Cooper. Minister for Local Self-Government, justifying the 
continuation of tolls, said that at the conference in Poona of representatives of district 
and local boards an agreement was not reached and the local bodies objected to the 
aboliiion of tolls as that would encroach on their statutory powers. However, he 
assuied the House that the Government W’ere having under thcii consideration a 
luoposal to relieve districts and it would be announced shortly. 

Eiran Bahadur Kauihli justified the Government’s excise and educational 
policies and said that they were doing their utmost to imnrovc matters. 

Sir Glndam Hussain Hidayaiullah, winding up the debate, said that the various 
interests represented in the Council had suggested the abolition of jrarticular taxes 
but h(! asked the House how the CJovernraent would carry on if all the suggestions 
were carried out. lie reminded the House that the Ciovernment this year had 
balanced the budget and had not brought forward proposals for additional taxation. 

In conclusion, he hoped the House would puss the budget. 

Mr. R. D. Bell, Home Member, in the course of his reply to criticisms raised 
by certain members regarding the continuance of emergency powers said that the 
operations under the Special Powers Act of 1932 were of twofold nature—one W'as 
action by punishment and the other preventive action. 

In 1932 prior to the operation of the Special Powers Act there were nearly 
13,(XX) convictions under the Ordinances and other Penal Acts. Over 8,(X)0 of them 
took place in the first four months of that year and the rest during the remaining 
eight months. At the end of the year the number of persons still in jail was a 
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little less lan 4,000. The number of civil disobedience prisoners reached a maxi¬ 
mum by the end of June, 1932, when it was over 7,000 but at the end of that year, 
however, the number was 3,939. In 1933 the convictions numbered 1,900 as u^ainst 
13,OW in he previous year. By the end of January last it fell still further to 877. 

With regr^d to preventive measures before the Special Powers Act came into 
(xifltcncc, at ijue end of 1932 the number of restrictive orders still in force was 
1,084 out of over 2,000 issued. In 1933 the number of new orders issued was 579. 
Proceedin the Horae Member referred to the promise made by his predecessor 
id the time of passing the Special Powers Act that the Government would carefully 
review the orders issued. A special review by the Government had the effect of 
cancelling 202 restrictive orders. This number was exclusive of those modified by 
the Government. As a result of a statutory review 25G more orders were cancelled. 
Thus it would be seen that 458 orders had been cancelled by the Government at 
those two reviews. The actual reduction to date was considerably greater. At the 
end of .lanuary last despite issue of 579 new orders the total number had fallen 
from 1,084 to G52 so that the total cancellations up-to-date were over a thousand. 

Jn conclusion, the Horae Member said that the situation in the presidenr-y had 
been brought under control but the sting was still there and therefore the Goverti- 
ment bad to keep emergency measures. 

Sind Encumbered Estates Amend. Bill 

23rd. FEHRUARY:— The Council took up non-offieial Bills to-day. Mr. S. S. 
Tolani’s Bill to amend the Sind Encumbered Estates Act was lost after a consider¬ 
able discussion. All Sind merabors opposed th(^ Bill aird speeches generally followed 
eomrauiial lines. The Bill was intended to shift the final af)p(4latc powiT in suits 
relating to Encumbered Estates from the (tommissioner to the District Judge. 

The Hon blc Sir Ghulam Hussam Leader of the Ifousc, vehement¬ 

ly opposed the Bill taunting those who, during throe days’ budget discussion, claim¬ 
ed to be friends of the agriculturists and yet supported the Bill which was calcula¬ 
ted to tighten the money lender’s grip on agriculturists. 

Government opposing it, the Bill was lost without a division. 

The Rent Control Bili. 

Mr. E. E. Bakhle moved the Bill relating to rents of promises in Bombay Presi¬ 
dency. Ho had not concluded his speech when the Council adjourned. 

24h. FEBRUARY Discussion on Mr. E. R, Bahhlc's Rent Control Bill in the 
Council was enlivened by the production of a petition signed by P>ombay iomints 
supporting the Bill and by Mr. J. B. Petit, represontaUve of the millownors, who 
vch(‘mently opposed the motion, on’the ground of interference of rights of private 
individuals. He said : “Can you impose arbitrary restrictions on the right of pri¬ 
vate individuals and obstruct normal operation of the laws of siipjily and demand. ’ 
Nominated non-officials supporled the motion. Discussion followed the traditional 
ijcisBcz-faire versus State control lines. Jhscussion had not closed when the House 
adjourned. 

Bombay Textile Industry 

An important announcement touching the textile industry which may have n 
far-reaching effect on the future of the working classes was made by Sir Ghulam 
Ifussain Hidayatullah in the Council to-day. He said that the Government, had 
decided to institute an inquiry through the labour office to ascertain the following 
facts :—(a) the extent of reduction or the wages of cotton mill worker since Jan. 1 
1926: (b) whether the reduction was uniform in each centre (e) whether the cost 
of living of the working classes had fallen, and if so, to what extent ; (d) the aver¬ 
age rise and fall in wages in various centres ; (e) the reasons of the effected or contem¬ 
plated reductions ; (f) the extent of ratiomili/ation, for example, ‘efficiency schemes’ 
introduced and the effect thereof on the wages and conditions of work of operatives ; 
and (g) the extent of unemployment and causes. 

Sir Ghulam Hussain said that it was desirable that the fullest possible information 
be obtained and made available to the public. The Government had instructed the 
labour office to make special investigation after considering the evidence, ‘written or 
oral, submitted by the interests concerned. 
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The announcement, preceded Mr. R. R. Dalhle's motion of adjournment to conaider 
the Sholapur situation which, therefore, fell fl it and failed to secure permission to 
proceed with discussion for want of a requisite number of backers. 

The Finance Bill 

The Fmance Afemhe.r then moved the first reading of the Finance Bill. Referring; 
to the electricity duty, he said that companies declarinp; 10 or 12 per cent dividends 
deserved no concessions. After discussion the Council passed the first readinpj of 
the Bill. Earlier in the day, Mr. Humphrey, European member, had tabled an amend¬ 
ment to the bill Rup:^estin{>: to the Government to abolish the town duty on the im¬ 
port of cotton into the city but dropped his amendment finding:: that he had not 
reijuried support for his amendment. 

27th. FEBRUARY Before the Council adjourned to-day it passed demands for 
supplementary grants, including: a prant of Rs. 1,000 for flood relief which the 
Government spent anticipating: the sanction of the Council. A sum of Rs. 750 was 
granted for expenses of the Re^ponal Committee formed to select Bombay’s works 
of art etc., in India Society’s Exhibition in London of Modern Indian Art. 
There was a breeze in the Council durinp; the discussion of a supplementary p;rant 
for the staff on^a^ed in recovorinj>: co-operative societies dues from debtors. 

R'lO Bahadur (}, K. Chilale objiicted to the use of the phrase •‘false statement” 
by Mr. N. K. Navle and demanded withdrawal which Mr. Navle refused. Mr. 
Chitale persisting Mr. Navle said: You say a certain Btatement is ri^ht. I say it is 
false and can prove it is false”. 

The President intervened and said that the expression was unparlia'uentary. 

Mr. Navle withdrew, substitutiofr the word ‘incorrect.’ 

The Finance Bdl was passed without division. 

VOTINCJ ON Budoet Gbantb 

28th. FEBRUARY :--Thc budget grants and motions for their omission oi 
reduction were considered in the Council to-day. 

Rao Bahadur B. R. A^aik expressed disapproval of Governments’ policy regard¬ 
ing takavi loans and moved a reduction of (expenditure under ‘loans and advance's 
by Government’ to the extent of Rs. 1.000. The motion, howtiver, was rejected. 

Another motion which caused a keen discussion was Mr. A/, If. Gar.dar's motion 
to omit Rs. Gil.SJS earmarked for the staff which is looking afb'r and trying to soil 
th<'. Sukkur barrag(‘. machinery that is now unneessarv. Mr. Oazdnr, Sheikh Ahdul 
Majid, Si/rd Mirari Shah Mr. Mohammad Shah. Khan Hahadur Allah Bakhsh, 
Hind Members and several members of the nationalist bencher deplored oonfintiafion 
of expenditure on the staff which the (fOvernment gave an undertaking to disband 
last year. After (hcn*ply of the //(fmc Memher the house divided and the cut motion 
was defeated by39 against 25 votes. 

2nd. MARCH :—Mr. B. S. Knniat's (nominated non-official) adjournment motion 
discussing the Government of India's budget proposals so far as they relate to 
Bombay and the treatment meted out to this ])residency, was passed unanimously 
by the Council. Mr. Karaat said Bombay was worst hit by the duty on sugar, the 
industry here being differently situated from Bihar and U. P. where there is a 
a scramble for investment in sugar. The excise duty on matches was imposed to 
help Bengal which seemed to be the ‘favourite child.’ Actually Bengal had behaved 
badly ever since the introduction of reforms. Law and order cost more there and 
terrorism continued and Bengal was the 'naughty child’. It was wrong to penalise 
Bombay for her goodness. 

Mr. W. Q. Laly, chairman of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce (European), 
supported tho motion though disagreeing with some arguments of the previous 
speaker. *I disapprove of the suggestion that this House is jealous of the windfall 
to Bengal.’ But Bombay had her own difficulties and her balanced budget was more 
superficial than real. The cotton trade was threatened by other ports and tho 
situation would be delicate if the town duty was removed as it must be. 

Mr. Petit (Bombay millowners) said that 19 million matches were manufactured 
in India of which half were in Bombay. Bengal was not the only province in 
difficulties, but Bombay made no attempt to reduce the difficulties that the deficit 
created for them. 

Mr. Ilooseinally Mahomed Rahmattulla said that God helped those who helped 
thenaselveB, but the Government of India helped those who did not help themselves. 
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Calcutta was no longer the capital, yet the Government was not immune from 
Calcutta influences which was proved by the Government of India’s sanction of the 
terminal tax in (Calcutta and its rejection in Bombay. 

Mr. N. E. Navle, Rao Bahadur O. K. Chitalc, Air. R. P. Balchale and Mr. 
P. K. Chikodi also spoke. The Fmance Member merely said that the Bombay 
Government would forward the debate to the Government of India with their own 
comments. 

3rd. MARCH :—The Council continued discussion of the budpjet grants to-day, 
the Government’s policy rc^ardin^ Irrigation department and construction works 
coming in for considerable criticism. 

Mr. M. H. Gnzdar, supporting Rao Bahadur B. R Naik's Rs. 1,000 cut from 
the demand of Rs. 48,13,000 for construction of irrigation works, referred to the 
continued excessive exp(*nditure on Snkkiir Barrage. 

On the Home Memher'si assurance that Government and that in fact they had 
less money than needed, the House allowed Mr. B. R. Naik to withdraw his 
motion. 

Rao Rahcb P. J). Kulkarni moved a cut of Rs, 100 from the demand for 
Rs. 0,19,000 for unproductive irrigation works, but the motion was lost. 

Syed Mohammed Miran Shah opposed the total demand to avail of the opport¬ 
unity to discuss the condition of zamindars in 8ind. 

7lh. MARCH ;—Strong criticism of Government's policy in regard to Sind 
P. W. D. was made by Mr. M. 11. Qazdar {Karachi city) who moved a token cut 
of Rs. 19,70(XK) under the head Civil Works (Provincial). The mover pointed on.t 
that even if his cut motion was accepted there would still remain a balance of Rs. 
14,83,000 which was quite sutlicicnt for the administration of P, W. D. of Sind 
Furtlier he said that in the pre-Barrage days expenditure under this head varied 
between Rs. 11 and 12 lakhs yearly. Besides this the volume of work had remained 
the same to-day and faciliti(‘S for inspection and scicntilic regulation of W’ork had 
increased. Hence on the old scale the P. W. 1). staff should be able to turn out 
more work than before. On the other hand at present the expenditure had increa¬ 
sed by nearly 2% times. lie demanded immediate n^duction of excessive 
extravagance in the P. W. D. staff. In conclusion he suggested that it was high 
time that the “war vett.ans’’, namely, engineers and other emergency staff 
employed during the construction of the Barrage were now disbanded. 

The Fmajice Member said that Government was reducing the P. W. I>. establish¬ 
ment from time to tim<‘. Even in next year’s budget there was a provision for the 
reduction of expenditure to the extent of Rs. 200.000. The discussion had not 
concluded when the House adjourned. 

9lh. MARCH Great satisfaction with the attitude of the Government towards 
labour problems was expressed by several iion-oflicial members to-day. 

Mr. P. R. Bakhle suggested that a machinery should be set up by Government 
with the object of S('ttling disputes between the employers and the em])lnyeeH. 

The Government’s policy towards mill strikes was depIonaJ by J)r Vaishampayan. 

Dr. Solanki opined that if the present policy continued the woikois would 
imbibe ideas of communism which would ultimately prove dii-astrous. 

The viewpoint of the millowners wuis voiced by Mr. J, I> Petit (representative 
of Bombay millowners) who pointed out that he was in full sympathy with some 
of the Buggcstioiis put forward by the Opposition. However, it was only under 
the stress of financial stringency and the industrial crisis that the millowners hail 
unwillingly reducid the wages. In his opinion at jircfaent such a cut was not only 
absolutely necessary, but also overdue. 

Mr, R. D. Bell (Homo Member) replying to the criticism against Government’s 
policy said the Clovernmcnt’s attitude towards labour questions was to give fre»‘ 
scope as far as possible to the employers and the employees to settle the disputes 
among themselves. Referring to the establishment of a machinery to deal with 
problems relating disputes between capital and labour, the Home Member statecl 
that there was no necessity of such a department as the relations between the work¬ 
ers and the millowners were more cordial than before. As regards the proposed 
enquiry into the conditions of the textile industry undertaken by Government, Mr. 
Bell made it clear that it would not attempt to interfere in any way with the rela¬ 
tions between the labourers and the millowners. 
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14lh. MARCH The Council concluded its discussions on the budf^et pjrants 
to-day. A keen debate took place on the question of land revenue. Several 
ron-official members pointed out that since the prices of agricultural commodities 
had fallen considerably during the past three years, the rate of assessment should 
be revised and not * kept at the present level. Some members also ur^^ed upon 
Government the desirability of radically amendinp: the provision of the Land Revenue 
Code. Mr. M. M. Karhhari blamed the Government for not doinp; anything substantial 
for the agriculturists. Sheikh Abdul Majid insisted upon the revision of rates of 
land revenue assessment on some equitable basis. Mr. M. 11. Oazdar emphatically 
demanded legislation on the lines of the Punjab Land Alienation Act. He said all 
this was urgently required if the peasantry was to be saved from turning into 
Bolsheviks or dangerous dacoits. Mr. J. 11. Oarrett, Commissioner, Northern 
Division, denied the suggestion that the position of the farmers was seriously bad. 
Mr. Q. S. Oangoli said that in 1932 Government had promised remission of 4 
annas in the rupee but so far they had not fulfilled their promise. 

Sir Ohulaiu Hussain Ilidayalullah, Revenue Memb('r. replying to the debate 
referred to the amending of the provision of the Land Revenue Code and said that 
the present Council was not fully representative. It was mainly composed of land¬ 
holders. The reformed council under the new constitution will take up legislation 
wherein w’lth wider franchise all sections of the piibln; will be represented. As regards 
the reduction in the land revenue he pointed out that its advantage went to the 
landlords and only petty fractions went to the cultivators, the real tillers of the 
soil. He ap])ealed to the House not to be moved by selfish interests. In conclu¬ 
sion, he admitted that Government had known that the prices had gone down and ‘so 
‘we have given liberal remissions to the agriculturists’. The House then adjourned. 

Dual Control of Schools 

15ih. MARCH The dual control of the secondary schools by the Government 
and the Bombay University was the subject of an interpellation in the Council 
to-day. 

The Minister for Education in his reply admitted that dissatisfaction had been 
expressed in some quarters regarding this dual eontrol of the secondary schools. 
As regards the Government’s intention to remove the cause of discontent by doing 
away with the system of dual control, the hon. Minister drew the attention of 
the House to the report of the director of public instruction for ]932-33, who 
had commented upon this question as follows : ‘The University exerts consider¬ 
able intluence over the course followed in secondary schools through its matricula¬ 
tion examination. It also registers schools for this examination and a school 
afiplying for registration is inspected by a special committee appointed by the 
University for the purpose in order to ascertain whether it is fit to be registered. 
It may be questioned whether this inspection by a committee of the University is 
necessary and whether it would not be better for the University to register all 
schools which have been recognised by the Education department.’ 

In conclusion, the Minister pointed out that Government saw no reason to doubt 
that the University would co-operate with them in improving the present system. 

The Ministry Criticised 

16lh. MARCH: —The present Ministry of the Bombay Government was severely 
criticised by several members of the Council to-day when Rao Bahadur Chitale^s 
motion to present an address to the Governor praying that early steps be taken to 
reconstitute tlie Ministry in a manner which will be in consonance with the spirit 
of the Montagu-Uhclmsford Reforms, as the appointment of the present Ministers 
was made from a small group and as those appointments were not likely to carry 
weight and were not in the best interests of the Presidency, came up for discussion. 

Rao Bahadur Chitalc pointed out that the spirit of joint responsibility had not 
grown among the Ministers since the introduction of tht' Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms and the responsibility of individual Ministers depended upon the strength 
of the communal groups joining together. More often than not, the Ministers had 
to rely on ofiicial benches for support. This showed the desirability and the nece¬ 
ssity for appointing the best men who had ability to deal with their colleagues in 
an efieetivo manner. He deplored that, during the last six years, Ministers had 
encouraged the communal outlook and ignored pressing political problems. Further, 
the present Ministers were not leaders of popular opinion, possessing their own 
views and having courage and influence to force their views on the Government. 
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On the contrary, they gave valuable assistance to the Government and only carried 
out official behests. 

Mr. J. B. Petit, supporting; the motion, deplored that the present Ministers never 
gave a lead to the House towards the goat of 8elf-Government. 

Sir Ohulam Hussaiti, Leader of the House, refuting the charges against the 
Ministers, said that it was no fault of the Government if Hindus could not combine 
and asserted that the present Ministry enjoyed the confidence of a majority in the 
House and worked in a spirit of joint responsibility. The motion was rejected. 

Town Duty Abolition Bill 

19th. MARCH :--The Bill abolishing the Town Duty on Cotton, which was 
mtrodueed by the Finance Afember to-day, went through all stages in 2 and a half 
hours and was passed into law. 

Ihe Finance Member, moving the first reading of the Bill declared : “I hope the 
abolition of the 3 own Duty will bring prosperity not only to the City of Bombay 
but to the W'hole pn'sidency'’. He pointed out that by agneing to the step the 
(lovernment wiTe sacrificing revenue of about 10 and a half lakhs. He hoped that 
the action of the Government would meet with universal satisfaction. He concluded 
that^ this measure would give relief to trade, industry and the agriculturists. 

Several members on behalf of the Municipal Corporation said that already the 
finances of tlie Municipality were in a dclapidated condition and with the abolition 
of the Town Duty, they would find themselves in a very difficult position. They 
appealed to the Government to grant cither a subvention or some other sources of 
revenue to meet the efficiency. 

Mr. J, B. Petit (Bombay Mill-owners) supporting the Bill considered it to be an 
act to give relief to agriculturists. However, he trusted the Government would not 
impose additional taxes with the object of meeting the deficiency made by the aboli¬ 
tion of the Town Duty. Mr. A. 1\ Surve, opposing the measure, movea that the 
first reading of the Jhll be postponed till the next day. This was, however, rejected 
by the House. Khan Bahadur Khuro pleaded that the Government should help 
agriculturists in 8ind in a similar manner, Mr. Lely (Chamber of Commerce) support- 
diversion of both export and import trades of Bombay to 
Kathiawar Ports and its resultant etlccts on the revenues of the Government of India. 

After the reply of the Finance Member, the first reading was put to vote and 
carried by the JJouse, only one member dissenting. Within the next 15 minutes the 
second and third readings of the Biil were passed by the House. The law came 
into operation from April 1st. 

20 th. MARCH: —The Council passed to-day the official Bill officially designating 
“untouchable classes” as the wora “Untouchable” was stated to be oflensive. 

Govt. Service for Backward Communities 

23rd. MARCH :—The Council was prorogued by the Governor to-day. Prior 
to adjournment a resolution tabled by Dr. Solanki recommending to the Govern¬ 
ment that so long as suitable candidates from amongst the backward communities 
possessing the minimum requisite qualifications for Government posts were available, 
no recruitment should be made from other advanced communities whose quota 
percentage has reached or is above the ratio laid down to any posts in the several 
departments of the Government, was rejected by the House, Ihe Government benches 
opposing. Dr. 8olanki pointed out that backward communities included more than 
eighty per cent of the population of the presidency but all Government services were 
monopolised by Brahmins and other advanced classes who formed only 12 per cent 
of the population. Mr. Abdul Majid Sindhi regretted that his community was 
not getting justice and that the Indianisation of the services was being carried by 
Government at a slow pace. 

Sir Ohulam Hussain Hidayatulla, Finance Member, said that the Government 
had every sympathy with the aspirations of backward communities and assured the 
House that they were doing their best for them. He pointed out that the vexed 
questions of the composition of the services vwas an AII-India one. 

When the motion was put to vote it was lost by 25 votes to 33, official members 
opposing. The Council was then prorogued. 
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Proceedings of the Council 

BUDGET SESSION-^LUCKNOW-^mh, FEBRUARY to 23rcL MARCH m4\ 

U. P. Agriculturists’ Relief Act 

Much surprise and disappointment was being felt in the lobbies, particularly among 
landlord members, owing to the fact that no announcenient was made by (he 
Government when (he Budget Session of the U. P. Legislative Council opened 
at Lucknow on the 15lh. February 1934, regarding acceptance by the Governor and 
the Governor-General of the Agriculturists’ Belief Act, passed in the last Bession. 
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The measure was promoted by the Government to give relief to agriculturists by 
reducing their liability as regards interest and extending the period for redemption 
of mortgages of agricultural land. The Council liberalised a great deal, the provi¬ 
sions in the original Bill. It was surmised that the Bill might be Beat back for 
reconsideration of certain clauses hitting money-lenders. 

Non-Official Kesolution.s 

I6lh. FEBRUARY The Council devoted the day to private resolutions. As the 
nsult of to-day’s discussion the Waqf Bdl was referred to a select committee, after 
the governinenl had made it clear that the Select Committee would be entitled to 
make any change it liked provided the principle was not changed. 

'J'hc Minister /or Education replying to the resolution on the development of 
cottage indiiHlrics outlined the future policy of the Government who had adopted a 
five years’ programme concent rating attention on a few selected large scale industries 
like sugar and on rnaiketing facilities for development of cottage industries, and 
of assistance to small traders and businessmen by providing training. 

The last resolution urged for speedy settlement of agricultural debts. The 
Finance Mcnibcr accepting this resolution said various schemes were under con¬ 
sideration. 

Bill Alt Earthquake Belief 

17lh. FEBRUARY :-~Keplying to a question the Finance Member said damage 
to the province by the earthquake was not serious and practically there had been 
no dairngc to croiis. Enquiry by the District Oflicers showed that no relief 
measures ncre necessary. 

Of the two riHolutions tabled relating to earthquake damages, the first which 
asked for loans to persons in the aflected areas for construction of houses on a 
moderate term was accepted by the Government. 

The other recommending a donation of two lakhs to the Bihar Government for 
helping the victims of the earthnuake was rejected as the Government were helping 
already in kind to the extent of naif a lakh. 

The resolution recommending the establishment of girls’ high school in the 
districts where thiy do not exist was accepted after amending that schools be 
established on the recommendation of the Chief Inspectress of schools on the 
proposal of the district or the municipal boards. 

19ih. FEBRUARY Lobby conversations to-day pointed to the certainty of the 
Agriculturists’ Belief Bill passed in the December session and now awaiting the Go- 
ernor’s assent being referred back to the Council during the current Hcssion for re¬ 
consideration of certain clause, which in the Government’s opinion, are too hard upon 
creditors. While the (ilovornnient were maintaining strict secrecy, public anxiety 
regarding the fate of the measure, which afforded considerable relief to agricultunst- 
deblors daily increased and it was voiced on tho floor of ttic House by the 
Deputy JTcsidcnt, Nairahzada Liaquat Ali Khan. Mr, C. Y, Chintamani, Opposi¬ 
tion Loader, however opined (hat he would be the first to join public protests, if the 
measuie was going to be guillotined, but as a matter of fact, it was only going to 
come back to the Council so that without any fear of injusliee being done to 
debtors,"too much injustice might not be done to enditors. 

The Finance Member said that Mr. Chintamani’s oiitimism was nearer the truth 
than the Deputy President’s pessimism. 

The Finance Member replying to question of reducing the interest on the agricul¬ 
tural loans advanced by the Government, said that rates had been reduced by a half 
per cent. The Government agreed to consider the question of payment of agricultural 
loans by easy instalmeiits. 

The Minister for local sclf-(jovernment presented the select committee reports on 
U. }\ Municipalities and District Board's Amendment Bills to bar Civil Courts’ 
interferenee in election petitions. In spite of Mr. Chuitamani's opposition the two 
Bills were passed. 

Another Bill amending the U. P. Town Areas Act so as to allow enhanced 
taxation to provide for contribution to District Boards was also passed. 

21 it. FEBRUARY ;—The Bills amendUig the Agra Tenancy and Oudh Rent Acts 
were passed to-day. 
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The Finance Member moved recommending to the Government the continuance 
of the capital programme including the hydro-electric projects, advances to local 
bodies and cultivators, pension, commutations and tube well construction. The resolu¬ 
tion was welcomed by both officials and non-officials as of immense value to agricul¬ 
ture and cottage industries. 

Rai Rajeswar Bali, ex-Minister and member of the enquiry committee for the 
extension of the hydro-electric scheme, dealt at length with its usefulness. 

Financial Statement for 1934-35 

23rd. FEBRUARY :—“I think I can claim that the budget, as it stands, is on 
the v^hole satisfactory. 1 certainly can and do claim that the position is infinitely 
better than I expected it would be when I presented my first budget two years ago', 
said Mr. E. A. II. Blunt, Finance Member, presenting the Budget before the 
Council to-day. 

The Finance Member announced that there would be a ’.surplus of fourteen lakhs 
in the budget estimates for 1934-35. He estimated the year’s revenues at 1.150 lakhs 
and expenditure just under 1,150 lakhs, giving a deficit of five lakhs. Under Debt 
Heads, however, so far as provincial resources were concerned, Government estimat¬ 
ed receipts of 52 and one third lakhs and expenditure of and half lakhs, giving 
a surplus of nearly 19 lakhs. The total surplus of the year’s working, therefore, 
was fourteen lakhs. 

Keviewing the last year’s working the Finance Member explained that the deficit 
at the end of any year was not a loss in the working of that year, hut a loss in 
the working of the whole period under consideration, namely 1921-22 to 1934-35. 
The deficit for this period amounted to 139 and half lakhs. The bahinee in the 
capital account amounted to 25 and three-fourth lakhs. The total deficit,^therefore, on 
the provincial resources came to 113 and three-fourth lakhs. When, to this, are added 
the balances of diflerent provincial funds and resources, the net provincial deficit 
came to just under ninety-five lakhs. Mr. Blunt said that after carefully examin¬ 
ing the position (Joverrment had come to the conclusion that there was little to be 
gained by funding this deficit at present. Possibly there I would be a good deal of 
loss. The question of fundi.ig, said Mr. Blunt, depended on ihe character of the* 
monsoon and the movement of prices, both of which were circumstances outside the* 
control of Government. With the amount of deficit growing smaller, it would be 
possible to fund it when circumstances improved. 

The Finance Member next referred to the rent revenue scheme which sought to 
equate rent revenue to prices with the object of putting remissions on a scientific 
basis. In view of the fact prices were still fluctuating, Government, he said, had 
decided not to launch the scheme but leave the existing remissions undisturbed. 
Government officers meanwhile were working out the details of the new scheme. 

The outstanding features of the budget were ; 

(1) Rise in expenditure of education by 8 and half lakhs, which includes a 
considerable amount of new expenditure on women’s education. 

(2) Loan programme of the Government by borrowing from tho Provincial 
Loan Fund Rs. 52 and half lakhs. This would include Rs. 7,10000 for taqavi, 
Rs. 3,55,000 for local bodies and Rs. 21,00,000 for irrigation and hydro-electrical 
works. The last item contains Rs. 2.20 lakhs for the Gangan River Canal Project, 
four lakhs for the fcjtate tubes wells and one lakh for tramway to facilitate trans¬ 
port of sugarcane to factories in Meerut District. 

(3) Provision for the creation of permanent cadres to be known as the United 
Provinces Services of Engineers, classes J and II, irrigation (Hydro-Electric). The 
cadres would consist of five in class 1 and seventeen in class II with two electricai 
apprentices. It is proposed on the constitution of the two services to appoint those 
officers at present employed on a temporary basis, who have justified their selection 
by previous training and experience. 

(4) No assignment is proposed to bo made to the famine-relief fund, as it has 
now reached the statutory limit of fifty lakhs after withdrawal in the budget year of 
1 and half lakhs forutilisation on the repayment of the debt. The Gover nment are 
considering to propose to superior authorities to modify the rules with a view to 
reduce the maximum limit. 

(5) In March l935 the Road Development Fund would stand at 18 lakhs, after 
the present budget expenditure of five lakhs. 

(6) Retention of the five per cent cut in salaries. 
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(7) Retrenchmont of the CJommisslonerflhip of FTiimfiun. 

(8) Taxation proposal to raiso the rovcnne to the extent of 9 and one-fourth 
lakhs by reimposinp stamp duties whieh lapse this year and which are expected to 
further reduce the deficit to 85 and three-fourth lakhs. 

In this connection, Mr. Blunt referred to the five per cent cut in salaries and 
said that the cut was in effect a tax on salaries deducted at the source and 
amounted to twenty lakhs of additional taxation. “I shall be held justified, if I ask 
the rest of the tax payinp: population to contribute half that amount. I am not by any 
means satisfied. Though during the budget year we expect to work to surplus, yet 
] cannot admit the budget is really balanced. For there was loss on working of 
our revenue account of five lakhs and surplus on working was entirely in our 
capital account, which is variable according to the amount of loans that would be 
tine for repayment. If I am to hand over the provincial finances to the First 
Finance Minister in the new constitution in a satisfactory condition as it is my 
earnest desire—then I must be able to offer him a surplus in the revenue account. 
It is because I wish to achieve this result that I am asking you to give me the 
present enhanced stamp duties for another two years. In the budget year, we have 
managed to provide for a certain amount of the much-needed new expenditure and 
in spite of that have balanced our budget as a whole.’’ 

General Discushion of Budoet 

6th. MARCH Non-official attendance was extremely poor when the 
Legislative Council reassembled to-dny for a general discusaion of the Budget at)d 
there was general shyness amongst those present to catch the President’s eye. 
While in the previous years a number of members used to complain they got no 
opportanity at all to have their say, the Council both before and after lunch had 
to be adjourned much earlier than usual, because nobody got up to speak though 
the President waited for long. 

During question time the Education Minister, Mr. 7. P, Srivastava laid on the 
table a circular addressed by the Director of Public Instruction to all Inspectors 
that it was a breach of discipline for teachers to approach the members of Council 
to interview the Minister of Education on their behalf or to take them to the 
Minister to have their grievances redressed and severe action would be taken against 
such teachers. 

The Minister, in reply to a supplementary question, said a large number of 
teachers had thus directly approached him. 

Protest Against Duty on Sugar 

7th. MARCH In the Council to-day, Mr. Ntsanillah, through a motion for 
adjournment, raised the debate to protest against the ]>roposal of the Central 
Government to levy an excise duty on Sugar specially as it aflcoted the U. P. 

Speaking on behalf of the consumer and cultivator, the speaker said that the 
duty wms calculated to operate harshly on both the interests he was sponsoring, 
lie regretted that all elastic sources of revenues bad been monopolised by the 
Government of India, leaving rigid ones for the provinces. He asserted that the cry 
of over-production was a bogey, whieh lacked facts and the agriculturist would not 
be beiK fitted by the duty as the manufacturer, in spite of legislation, would lower 
the prices of cane. He did not object if the Government took away excessive profits 
of the manufacturer by means of levying a surplus profit tax. 

Messrs. Vikramajit Singh^ HabibiUlah and Krishnapal Singh supported the 
motion. 

The Minister Mr. Srirastara claimed that he was in sympathy with the motion, 
but none of the speakers made a case for representation to the Government of India. 
Their own experts did not think that the duty would hamper the development of the 
sugar industry, but would only decrease the profits of manufacturers. The Govern¬ 
ment of India did not back out of their promise in regard to protection to sugar, 
but the excise duty now proposed was less than 25 per cent of the surcharge, which 
was only a revenue duty, lie assured the interests of the consumer and cultivator 
would be fully safeguarded by the Government and excise duty would act as protec¬ 
tion for the small non-factory producer of sugar. 

Mr. IJayaaat Ali Khan contested the statement that the consumer would not 
be hit, while Mr. C. F. Chintamani attacked the attitude taken by the Minister, 
who was an elected member responsible to the House. It took nearly 30 years to 
remove the excise duty on textiles and it was now, he said, anti-national plan of 
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the Government of India to better development of an industry, which was still 
young. If the Government of India were faced with decreasing imports, it was 
open to them to take off surcharges or help the cultivator without imposition of the 
excise duty. The real fact, however, was that sugar, tobacco and match industry 
had shown development. 

The Minister Mr. Srivastava once again assured the House that they had no say 
on the imposition of the duty, but were prepared to consider if any representations 
were made to show that duty would adversely afl'ect the industry. They had no 
data for the present to oppose the duty and promised to forward the proci’edings to 
the Government of India. The adjourninimt motion was carried, the Government 
not challenging a division. The Council rose for the day. 

9lh. MARCH :—“Rural sanitation is in a disgraceful condition, and the Public 
Health Department has done nothing towards its bettennimt”, said llajlz llid'iijai 
Hfimin supporting the cut motion under the Public Health dcni ind lo-day. 

Naivab Sir Miifiamad Yusuf, MinisP'r, was severely crilic.ned for not providing 
enough funds to District Health Odic -rs to earry on th nr uselul wruk. Idic 
general strain of (TiMeism from all (jnariers of the House was that owing to paueily 
of funds at the r dc>i)Os,d, these highly ipialifi .*,1 and highly jiaid otiicers, were si 
source of wastilui jiublic exp-mditiiie and their advice to villagers on methods of 
rural and sanitary improvement was pi.ictically useless, us villagers, on account of 
their hopelessly iaijiov'erished condition, were able to do nothing without Govern¬ 
ment help. 

Rai kajeshfr ir Bah, e\'*Miiiisler said tint it greatly pained him to find that (he 
structure of the di .triet h'alili seheme, which he laboriously built u]) during his 
period of office, was cnimbling for lick of adequate tinamoal Hnj3j)or(. lie said, 

‘ There should lie soinc sinse of public dcimicy even foi the Nawab”, who alone with 
Education Minister proftiscly showered encomiums on tJie I'^uianee Member for 
his extreme gcmiosiiy towards the transfcrreil di partinents only yesterday but to-day 
pleaded financial stringency lor a<le(piate public, health work in rural areas. 

The cut motion was uiianiniously suiiportcd even by Miiiistorialists and carried 
without a division. 

Nawab Sir Md. Vusuj, replying to another (Uit motion, undertook to ap})ouit a 
a Provincial Service Othcer as J>ire<bor of Public ilcallh, on the retiremeuL of 
Lt-Col Mearus, the present 1. M. S. Othcer, in the course of the year. 

iClovT. Powers for Zai\iinpars 

13lh. MARCH I'he proposal of the Independent, Parly Loader, Raja JagaiinaUi 
Bakhsh Si7iqli, that the landlords should be armed with weuyioiis fer the roalisution 
of rents from the tenants somewhat similir to those possessed by the Government 
to distrain the property of defaulting zamindars who failed to pay land revenue iii 
time and to order ihcir arrest and detention, came up for consideration in the 
Council to-day. 

Introducing his resolution on Saturday last the Raja had urged that landlords 
should be aimed with powers to realise rents due to them somewhat similar to those 
enjoyed by the Government for the eolleetion of revenue. He iJointcd out by 
quoting statistics that while the Government, despite the slump in jirict^s and the 
economic depression, were able to realize 97.3 per cent, revenue in PJiU and 90.7 
per cent, in 1932 landlords were able to realise only 91 per cent, in 1931 and CO 
per cent, in 19:i2, of the rents due to them from tenants. The Raja made it amply 
clear that the object of his motion was not to arm the zamiudars with any drastic 
powers to enable them to harrass the tenants but only enable them to realise rents 
]U8t as efficiently as the Government realized their revenue year by year. To streng¬ 
then his contention ho cited Bee. 39 of the Court of Wards Act which empowers the 
Government to realize arrears of rent from tenants in estates under the management 
of the Court of Wards just as arrears of land revenue. “It is needless to emphasize 
that the matter is highly controversial because it is one thing that organised 
Government should possess such powers and quite another for private individuals 
to be armed with them. In this connection it may be quite relevent to mention that 
times out of number the landlord members have protested on the floor of the 
House against powers of the Government to issue coercive processes aud the arrests 
and detention of the defaulting zamiudars."' 

Mr. JE*. A, H. Blunt, Finance Member,lopposing the motion pointed out that such 
powers iu the hands of certain zamindara were liable to be misused and abused and 
26 
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such abuse would promote widespread agrarian riots in the Province. He said 
Government could not undertake the collection of rents for zaraindars and the 
provision embodied in the Oudh Kent Act and Agra Tenancy Act to counter the 
no-rent campaign could only be made applicable when there was a general refusal 
to pay. In this case it was not such a refusal on the part of the tenants but their 
inability to pay. He, however, realised the landlords’ difficulties and agreed that 
some satisfactory solution ot the problem must be found. He added that Govern¬ 
ment would soon tackle ihelproblem. 

Mr. Chintamani said the zamindars who all along criticised the Government for 
the manner in which they resorted to the barbarous power of humiliating a default¬ 
ing zamindar by arresting him, could not in the same breath demand they should 
themselves be armed with similar powers. He however strongly pleaded for a proper 
adjustment of rent and revenue and for their reduction so that it might not bo 
beyond the capacity of tenants and zamindars to pay. 

The motion was withdrawn and the whole revenue demand was voted. 

14th. MARCH :—The eflect of 13 years’ .transitional system of Government 
since the Reffirms were inaugurated on the morale and discipline of the Police 
Force, was referred to by Kitnwur Jagdish T^nrsad, Home Member, in the Council 
in moving the grant of Ks. 1,53,46,941 under “Police”. 

One of the main features of the reformed constitulion in U. P. has been that the 
portfolio of police has always bt'on held by prominent. Indians. The first was the 
iate Maharaja ot Mahmudativd and after huu th«‘. Maw ah ot Ohhatari, during whose 
ahsence from \nd\a ^^awah Muz.ammWaWah Khun ohiAulod. 'Vhe Vale O. n’t 
Vohec, Wit Tlo\jcTt V>odd, 'vn his vaXodicV.ory Ivdmle Y\ad said that he wau VmmcnftcYy 
proud of the loyalty, etfioiency and zeal of the Indian Police during the 31 years he 
was associated vyith them in the U. J’. The Home Member said this tribute was 
completely justitied and the loyalty and discipline of the Force remained unshaken 
though the province recently passed through economii; distress, political turmoil and 
communal troubles. The Council, though critical, had always voted the Police 
expenditure and showed its real sense of responsibility. The Government were deter¬ 
mined to make a sustained etlort to reduce the incidence of dacoities, which was 
the main problem of crime. He frankly recognised the existi nee of corruption 
among the rank and file of the police forces and said the Government, with public 
assistance, resolved upon eradicating the evil. The Government, would also iinpress 
on the police the nctd of b ing eourleoiis in the treatment of the people so that the 
police might be regarded as guardians of law and order and at the same time the 
protectors of the poor and th(5 oppn-ssed. 

Mr. C V. Chi7ita}no}n, Leader of the Opposition, poinud out that Sir Robert 
Dodd had already been declaiming against the proposal to place ])oliee under the 
control of Ministers responsible to the legislature but what diffiTcncc did it make 
if an Indian Member in charge (,f (he police were to be called a Minister instead 
of a Home Member. On the basis of cxpenene<; they were juslilif d in anticipating 
continuous and friendly co-operation between the Government and the Legislature 
in the desire to keep the police up to the mark and make it less unpopular and 
more helpful to the people than at the present monient. Th(^ failure of the Con¬ 
gress to make good thtJir promises l<*d to increased revoiniionary activity. Referring 
to the remarks of Mr. Hollins, I. G. of Police, in his latest A'dmmistration Report 
Mr. Chmtamoni pointed out that, if Congressnrm promised complete Swaraj for 
India as the result of the Civil Disolxdiencc campaign it would not have led to 
increased revolutionary activity, hut the real caus^*, of it was Government’s failure 
to implement their promises and the consequent, feeling of hopelessness engendered 
in the public mind. Lack of co-operation on the part of the people in eftoctively 
dealing with crime was in no small measure due to the superior air which the 
police often betrayed towards them. 

Not one cut motion was passed before the Couucil adjourned. 

19ih. MARCH :—“A time is fast {approaching when the growing menace of 
unemployment will surely lead either to a revolution or an armed uprising”. This 
note of warning was sounded by Saiyid Jafar Hosain (Moradabad) in connection 
with the widespread unemploymeut among graduates turned out in thousands every 
year by this five Universities in U. P. during the discussion in the Council on the 
Education Budget. He pressed on the Government the desirability *of appointing a 
committee to go into the whole problem. 
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Mr. J. P. Srimtsana, Minintor for Edacation, said the Government, were moat 
anxious to solve the prolilom but their efforts had so far borne no fruit. There was 
no ready-made panaeea for the trouble which had its oriirin in the aimless drift of 
students of ITniversities, a ^roat many of whom were really unfit for University 
^ucation. University ediieation must bo systematised to prevent this aimless drift. 
The qUMtion was rt'ally an economic one and fresh avenues of employraont must 
be found by rcor^aniKinpj provincial industries as recommended by the industries 
reorganization committee. 

The Minister assured the House that the Government fully realised the dan^jer 
of letting educated young men drift without jobs and they were not sitting still 
but moviiig as fast as they could. They were most anxious to find a proper solu¬ 
tion for the problem but there was no rough and ready method for doing so. They 
took a serious view of the situation and were fully cognizant of the magnitude of the 
problem. The Minister while accepting thu proposal for the appointment of a Commit¬ 
tee expressed that he had consulted several technical and commercial experts and was 
himself heart, and soul to the qinstiou. Government felt confident they 
would go a long way in removing unemployment by providing industrial occupa¬ 
tions to educated j'Oiing men. 

The entire education dematid was voted before the Council adjourned for the day. 
22nd. MARCH :—After question time to-da 3 \ Kummr Jar/adish Prasad, Home 
rr*-? fcrant of the demand under the Administration of .Tustiee for Rs. 

Mr. C. V. Chintamani. by a cut motion.drew attention to the piiblieation in 
the rmwspaperfl yesterday and repeated today that one of the Judges of the AUaha- 
Si- Court was going to \>e appointed as ORiei Jvidgc of the Oudh Chief Cov\tt. 
Mr. Chmtamxni sh\d he woufd V\\cd Vo know from the Home Member whether 
this mformatiou was correct and if the Home Member’s answer was in the afbrtna- 
f'/G u know the reasons therefor. He pointed out that on the 

bench of the Oudh Chief (7ourt there were Judges who in the public estimation 
were quite eligible and qualified for the Office of Chief Judge, On the last occasion, 
when the Office of the Chief Judge fell vacant, Government's action created an 
impression that the So’dor Puisne Judge of the Chief Court would in the ordinary 
course be elevated to the position of Chief Judge and that there would be no 
importation from another ciurt to fill that office. In case the statement published 
/ n correct he liked to know why the same practice was not going to 

be followed on the present occasion. As there h.ad been no official communication 
in confirmation or contradiction of the present statement in the Press, Mr. Chinta- 
raani added he would not be justified at the present moment in making any com¬ 
ments on the assumption that the information was well founded. If, unfortunately, 
it should be necessary to offer any observations on that point they w’ould be 
reserved for a later o.-;rasion. 

Kunwar Jagadish Prasad replying, said that as Hon’blo Members know the 
‘Appointing authority for the permanent appointment of the Chief Judge of the 
Chief Court ivas the Governor-Gencral-in-Conncil and no official announcement had 
been made as to who was to succeed Sir Wazir Hasan. He therefore very much 
regretted he was unable to answer Mr. Chintamani’s questions until an announce¬ 
ment was made by the Govcrnor-in-Councib 

Mr. Chintamani said in case no information had been received by the Local 
Government from the appointiug authority he hoped he would not bo hoping for 
too much if he still expected that the action which was bound to be regarded by 
the public as injustice to deserving Judge would not be perpetrated. Ho further 
hoped that the Local Government who certainly would be asked by the Government 
India, if indeed they had not been already asked, would support the claim of an 
officer for whose appointment they themselves must have been initially responsible, 
as the Government of India were not likely to have made the appointment to the 
Bench of the Court in these Provinces without the knowledge or advice of the 
Local Government. Ho further desired to state very candidly that if the official 
announcement that might be made would confirm the nows already published, there 
would be wide and deep disappointment in the public mind and the Government of 
India would have none to thank but themselves for creating fresh occasion for 
public discontent and public distrust with regard to acts done by them. Though he 
feared it must be too late to influence any decision which the Government of India might 
have taken or were about to take, none the less he earnestly hoped and trusted 
that the action of the Local Government in the matter would bring about an 
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arranKement 'which would be, in accordance with precedent and contorra to the dic¬ 
tates of justice and which would satisfy the public mind. 

The issue raised being the appointment of the Chief Judge of the Chief Court 
and the power of appointment being in the hands of the Government of India, the 
motion was not pressed. 

23rd. MARCH The budget Bcssion of the Council eoncludcd to-day. During 
the day the Council discussed the demand for medical dcjpaitmciit estimates 
but the debate had not concluded when the guillotine was applied at 5. p. m. 
and all remaining dj inands were voted. Shortly afterwards, the Council reassembled 
and passed two taxation bills after considerable discussion during which the Govern¬ 
ment Hgre{'d to limit the period of operation of the bills to three months instead of 
two years as originally provided. The house divided on both measures, the voting 
on th(' Court Faca Amendment Bill being 57 to 13 votes, while on the Stamp Act 
Amendment Bill, it was GO to 14. The Council was then prorogued. 


April Session—Lucknow—9th. to 12th. April 1934 

Governor’s Survey of Aoragrian Bituatiox 

His Excellency Sir Malcolm Hailey, Governor of the United Provinces, in the 
course of an address to members of thie Council which eommeuct'd its April session 
on the 9th. April 1934 detailed reasons which compellet,! liini to send back to 
the Council thi; Agriculturists Uelicf Hill for reconsideration of some of its impor¬ 
tant .elaiises and dealt exhaustively with the question of rural indebb'dness. 

Dealing with the general aspect of rural indel)trdneBH, he asked whether any 
scaling down of the standing debt by Icgislntivo enactment was regarded as an appro¬ 
priate remedy. 7’he general S(‘aling down of debt which took a<’eoiint only of the 
amount of debt due and not of rates of interest engaged and which did not provide 
to the creditor any increased facility for securing rejiaynicnt in return for the 
loss of the potential assets w^as not, he thought, an approjiriate measure. 
It would create general loss of confidence which would react* gravely on the 
cri'dit, not only as ai)pli('d to agricultural but other transaetionH. The remedy 
lay in an attt'inpt to ]»rescrii)e rates of inliwcst and His Excellency suggested that 
)}ie rates ])rescril)cel mnst bear some i>rop(‘r relations to the prevailing rates earned 
hy nuniey elsew licrtMiiid toixtra i isles involved in this ]>articu].ir class of transaction, 
'i'urning to the particular aspect ol tlu' ]U'>l>Ieni created by the d' prcssion in the 
])roduc(' pi'ices, 11 is lOxci'Ilc'iicy ref'-rri<l !<' tin' vaiious spcc'fif' mcasuns such as 
the Agriculiuiists 1‘, bef IMl tlu* Kegulatiou nf Tradt's JUH and the Encumbered 
Estates l/md Aliei’aiinii Hill, which wtr'- designed to rclune ifideiitediiess and ex¬ 
plained their aims and ohjf'cts. lie Hiigge^-lid any action in this direction must be 
regulated by cii^^^'Timinat i\e readjnstmeiil of eoniraets and n n ^‘oguitiori of abili¬ 
ty ol debtor to pay and the relation boi ne by eoiif raetua! rates of interest to the 
value of mom y in othiT investimMiia. I'nithi'r action imist be ilireetcd to giving 
llie creditor faeilities lor reeovi'ring adjiisb'd di'bt. 

His Exei'lleiicy tJien dwidt on tlie eliaiiges involved in the Agriculturists Relief 
Hill. His J'.\eellency deeply regretted that lie was fell, comjiellid to ask the Council 
to rceonsiiler some of the important elaiises of the Jiill, tint the reason was that 
Govi'ininient had not t hen hetore them the mass of material since olitained, w'hich en¬ 
abled thi'in to judge the ctfeet of tlne.se clauses in a large iiumh^T of lauitraet cases. 

His Exeelleiiey concluded : ‘If, in altemf>tiiig to relieve the indebtedness of one 
elass, we cut under the general (iperatiou of eiedit, we may cause mischief the full 
extent of which none of us can foresee.’' 

A(;ri('itlturist.s Loans Act Amend. Bill 
The Council thenpassi'd the Agiieulturists Loans Act Amendment Bill aimed at cm- 
lioweriiig the Government to advance loans to agriculturists for the purchase of 
occupancy rights and for the payment of the existing debts. There was general 
complaint in the House that the Bill was taken into eonsideration at too short a 
notice, members not having been given sufiicient time to study its provisions though 
its usefulness was gcm'rally recognised. The Finance Member announced that the 
Agriculturists llelief Bill sent back by the Governor-in-Oouncil for consideration will 
be taken up in the June Bcssion. 
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Agriculturists Relief Bills 

1 Ith. APRIL:— There was protracted debate lasting for more than four hours 
over the Finance Member''s motion for reference to select committees of the Encum¬ 
bered Estates Bill, the Bill to make temporary provision for regulation of execu¬ 
tion of civil court decrees of small agriculturists, the Bill to make temporary pro¬ 
vision for regulation of sale of agricultural land^ and the Bill to amend the Usurious 
Loans Act of 19l8 in its application to IJ. P. 

A very notable contribution to the debate on the bills was the forceful vigorous 
and able maiden speech by one of the two representatives of money-lenders and 
bankers, vix,. Mr. Radhey Sfiyam Rastogi. Their viewpoint on the proposed bills 
found an able exponent in Mr. Rastogi and his speech was well received by the 
House for the manner in which he pleaded for a fair and equitable treatment being 
accorded. Keen dissatisfaction was expressed with the scheme of iegislatu)n brought 
forward by a number of members including Nawabzada. Liaqat Ali Khan, Hafiz 
Hidayat Husain, Rai Rajcshivar Bali, Maulvi Fasihnddin and Hafl\- Muhammad 
Ibrahim. Their contention was that the bills wert; very much restricted in scope 
and no real and substantial relief was being afforded to the bulk of the agricultural 
population. This criticism was most edeetively met by the leader of the Op})osition, 
Mr. Chintamani, who in a masterly speech pointed out that the princii)le underlying 
all the bills were most desirable and unobjectionable and the details could be 
settled in the select committee, lie humorously pointed out that he was admittedly 
not a novice in the art of denunciation of the Government but ho was sure that 
these bills were meant to do a good turn to the agriculturist in his present difficul¬ 
ties. Mr. Chintamani addcid he was convinced that at the present moment the 
weapon in their armoury which should be taken out and used was not the weapon 
of denunciation or generalisation but of patient and impartial examination of the 
bills. Mr. Chintamani also eflectivcly answered the criticism of Nawabzada Liaqat 
Ali Khan that the Government had responded to his appeal not to treat the money¬ 
lenders as a plague sfiot in the society more than ho could have expected and the 
(lucstion addressed by the deputy president to Mr. Chintamani at the conclusion of 
his speech was disallowed by the President on the ground that it did not arise out 
of the discussion before the House. 

Industries Committee Report 

12th. APRIL The Industries Reorganisation Committee report of lion. Srivas- 
tava engaged the Couucirs attention to-day. Mr. Chintamani condemned many 
recommentlations made by the committee particularly the one tiroposing the closing 
down of several useful industrial and technical schools. Mr. Chintaniani’s speech 
was a teFrilic onslaught on the Minister’s policy and measures in connection with the 
Industries department. After the discussion of the report the House passed Maulvi 
Fashiuddin's resolution for a sum of Rs. 8,00,000 being set apart for the development 
of cottage industries on co-operative lines, discussion on which had been postponed 
on Feb. IG pending consideration of the Industries Committee report. The House 
then adjourned sine die. 


Special Session—Nainital—14th. to 23rd. June 1934 

Resolution on Land Revenue Question 

A resolution recommending to the Government not to alter the present scale of 
rent and revenue remissions in the coming year in the United Provinces and to 
reject the proposals of adjustment of rent and revenue to prices as formulated in 
the new scheme was earned in the Council, which commenced its Nainital session on 
the 14th. June 1934. The resolution was discussed the whole of the next day, a 
majority of speakers Buppo’'ting the resolution. 

On behalf of landholders, it was contended that the resolution sought to 
deprive them of their principal function of adjusting rent and revenue. It was also 
urged that according to the new scheme, there would bo less benefits to agricul¬ 
turists. On behalf of the Government, the Finance Member explained that the 
Government were still keeping an open mind on the new scheme and had not decided 
if and when to bring it into operation. 
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Juveniles Anti-Smokinr Bill 

16th. JUNE ‘.—The Council to-dfiy rejected after'a lengthy debate 'by a large 
majority the non-ofheial Bd! to prevent juveniles from smoking tobacco. Those who 
opposed the liill contended that the Bill as framed was unworkable and would only 
help to encumber the slatnt' b)ok. being ineffective. Supporters of the Bill, on the 
other hand, urged that th<' Bill wa-i a n-^cessary pie',t^ of legislation considering that 
the injurious habit of sm iking among juveniles was alarm ngly increasing. 

Dt. Boards Act Amend. Bill 

Another retrograde and roiclionary bill to amend the District Boards Act which 
was moved for reference to Sfdect a eommUtee met with a very hostile reception in 
the IfouHi'. The bill virtiiallv sought to m ik * Me' chairin in and secretaries of 
district boards autocrats and its mover, Thal'ur Giriraj Sinr/h, made a futile attempt 
to mak'* out a strong case in its supr>ort. When it wois first introduced on Feb. 
IT), its provisions wei'i' found to be of such a sw'^eping character that the leader of 
the t)()position, Mr. Chintfinnni moved for its eireiilation for eliciting opinion thereon 
and the motion was carried. TUe oj^position b'ing alm^si overwhelming the mover 
discreetly withdrew his motion n*marking that he was against wasting the tax¬ 
payers’ money on the sidect committee to consid-T two of the elauses of the bill 
which the flon. Natrab Mofid. Yusuf, the Minister, was inclined to support in a 
modified form. 

Non-Ofek'ial Bii.ls 

18th. JUNE ThriKi hills sponsored by Rai Buhadar Bah// ytJkraina/it 
Sinf/h oeeiipied (he attention of the Council for the whole of to-day. The first two of 
them sought to do away with the system of plural voting now in vogue in elections 
of various commitice.s of district and municipal boards and to introduce (ho system 
of ('Iiiction by sirnrlc transfi'rable vote with a view to ensure representation to 
minority parties, The change advocated by the Uai Bahadur cncounti'rod little or 
no opposition and some members doubled the necessity of referring the bills to 
select committees which would involve avoidable public expenditure. 

An amendment to the etfect that bills he taken into consideration was sought to 
!)(' moved by Shaikh Muhammad Hahibullah which was, however, ruled out by the 
T'resident in view of the ^landing Orders on the subject that when there was a 
motion for refi'nmoe of a bill to a select, committee b. fore the House, the only 
amendment which could be moved w’as for the circulation of the bill to elicit opinion 
thereon. 

The third bill of the Rai Bahadur was for complete overhauling of the Agra 
Tbiiversily Act passed in ]92(). The bill proposed to make drasMc changes of 
far-reaching nature in the Act and the Rii Bahadur made an elaborate and 
laboured spivch for nearly an IkWir which howi V('r''fcll flat upon the House, Procei'd- 
ing on file assumption that teachers dominate (lie Senate and th(' executive council 
of (he Agra lliiiv( r«ity. he suggested almost revolutionary changes with a view to 
dislodge them and reduce ihcm to a ])OSitioii of utter insignificance so that the poor 
teachers might be practically crushed out of existence and their places be occupied 
by (he sicirtaries of (he boards of management of colleges. 

One of the grea(('st offences of (he Agra TTniversity which provoked R. B. 
Vikramajii, Singh’s wrath was tJic statute passed by it in the interests of teachers’ 
security of tenure. The statute required the boards of management to enter into 
w’rittcn contracts w ith teachers in their service so that the sword of Damocles might 
not he perpetually hanging over their heads and they might not be despotically 
dismissed by autocratic secretaries of colleges. The Kai Bahadur vigorously 
criticised this statute in particular and held that the presence of self-interested 
teachers in largo numbers on the university was responsible for its enactment. 

Hafiz Hidayat Husain, who followed the mover, moved for the circulation of 

the bill and he was ably supported by Rai Rajeshwar Bali, deput^y leader. Nationa¬ 
list Party, during whose regime as Education Minister the Agra University Act was 
passed by the legislature. In a very informing and well reasoned speech Rat 
Rajeshwar Bali convincingly showed that the bill was quite uncalled for, if not 
mischievous and sweeping in nature. i ^ 

Mr. A. II. Mackenzie, Director of Public Instruction, said it was essential to 

obtain public opinion on the bill, particularly of the Agra University Senate which 
would meet in November next. He literally tore to shreds R. B. Vikramajit bingn s 
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bogey of domination of teacher element in the university affairs and vigorously defen¬ 
ded the statute enacted by the Agra University for the stability of teachers. 

The House eventually agreed to the bill being circulated for eliciting opinion by 
December 15, 11)34. 

Repeal of Goon da Act 

19th. JUNE:— There was an animated and lively debate to-day over the resolu¬ 
tion moved by Hafiz Mohammad Ibrahim asking lor repeal of the Goondas Act. 
The debate which lasted for the whole of the day showed that there was a sharp 
cleavage of opinion on the way in which the legislation was being worked in 
Cawnpur since it was brought into force in March 1932. The mover, in 
his speech, argued for nearly an hour that the Act was being harshly worked 
and several innocent persons had suffered along with the guilty. Hafiz Hidyat 
Hussain was for the Act being amended but not repealed and ho moved an amend¬ 
ment accordingly. The leader of the Constilutional Party, llai Bahadur Baku 
Vikramajit Singh, opined that the existing conditions in Oawnporo warranted the 
continuance of the Goondas Act in all its rigour and did not permit any sort of 
relaxations. Another amendment moved by I>abu Brijnandau Lai urged that the 
Act be amended on the basis of the report of a committee to bo appointed by 
Government consisting of two offcials and two non-offcials presided over by a 
High Court judge. This procedure was considered to bo too cumbersome by Rai 
Rajcshaicar Bali, deputy leader of the Nationalist party, and the leader of the 
Democratic garty. Nawabzada Liaqat All Khan, who was a member of the Cavvn- 
porc Riots Enquiry Committee, held that the prea(’nce of goondas was a grave 
menace to the peace and tranquillity of Cawnpore city and suggested the enactment 
of the present Act. Mr. R. F. Mudic, Collector of Cawnpore, emphatically refuted 
the BUggessioQ that there was any room for innocent persons being externed from 
Cawnpore as goondas. The Home Member, Kunirar Jagadish Prasad, stated 
that the x\et had been very fairly administered and the ease of every goonda against 
whom there was preliminary report by the district magistrate was very carefully 
scrutinised by two very experienced judges—Mr. J. ,1. W. Allsop, at present judicial 
secretary, who was soon going to be raised to the High Court bench, and Mr. 
Mohammad Ziaul Hasan who was now a judge of the Chief Court. Proceedings 
were taken by the Government against. 228 Ooondas of whom only 180 were 
externed on the recommendation of the judges. The Horae Member strongly repu¬ 
diated the charges of oppression on the part of the police or of irresponsibility on 
the part of the executive and accepted the suggestion of Bai Rajeshivar Bali that 
Government should receive ail the proposals for the amendment of the Act and sit 
in what respects the working of the Act could be improved. Mr. Brijnandan Lul, 
thereupon, withdrew his amendment and the resolution as amended by Hafiz Ilida- 
yat Hussain carried without division 

20th. JUNE .'—Official business was transacted at to-day’s Council meeting which 
included the passage of tw'O bills to amend the Municipalities Act and the District 
Boards Act. 

In the course of the discussion on the Municipalities Bill, generally known as 
the Municipal Omnibus Bill, Rai Rajeshwar Bali made a very practical and 
commendable suggestion for comprehensive amendment of both the Acts, so that 
there might be no necessity for piecemeal legislation which was very inconvenient 
and confusing to all concerned. The Minister, who did not favour the suggestion 
for the appointment of a committee, expressed his agreement to a certain extent 
with the criticism against piecemeal legislation and said that the present bills would 
probably be one of the last series of amending bills. 

23rd. JUNE :—The Finance Member after presenting the report of the Select Com¬ 
mittee on the Encumbered Estates Bill ana other allied bills relating to rural 
indebtedness did not move their consideration. He explained that certain provisions 
of the first Bill as amended required the previous sanction of the Government of 
India, as they tended to interfere with central subjects. For this reason, it was 
thought necessary to postpone consideration of the Bills, pending the sanction of the 
higher authorities to some suitable date. 

There being no other busiuess before the House, the President adjourned the 
House sine die. 
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13 Chottu Ram, Rao Bahadur 

14 Chowdhury, Mr Sajan Kumar 

15 Faqir Husain Khan, Chaudhri 
iGFazlAli, Khan Bahadur Na- 

wab chaudhri 

17 Ghani, Mr. M. A. 

18 Gopal Das, Rai Saheb Lala 


19 Gurbachan Singh, Sardar 

Sahib Sardar 

20 Habib Ullaii, Khan Bahadur 

Sardar 

21 Haibat Khan Daha, Khan 

22 Jagdeb Khan Kharal, Rai 

23 Janmeja Singh, Captain Sar* 

dar Bahadur Sardar 

24 Jaswant Singh, Guru 

25 Jawahar Singh, Diiillon, Sar¬ 

dar 

26 Jyoti Prasad, Lala 

27 Kesar Singh, Rai Sahib Chau¬ 
dhri 

28 Labh Ciiand Mehra, Rai Sahiii 

Lala 

29 Labh Singh, Mr. M. A. 

30 Lekhwati Jain, Shrimati 

31 Malak, Mr. Muhammad Din 

32 Mamraj Singh Chohan, Kan- 

war 

33 Manohar Lal, Mr. M, A. 

34 May ADAS, Mr. Ernest 

35 Mazhar a LI Azhar, Maulvi 

36 Mohan Singh, Sardar Bahadur 

Sardar 

37 Mohindar Singh, Sardar 

38 Mubarak Ali Shah,, Sayad 

39 Muhammad Ai.dul Rahman 

Khan, Chaudari 

40 Muhammad Amin Khan, Khan 

Bahadur, Malik 

41 Muhammad Yusoof, Khwaja 

42 Muhammad Hayat Quareshi, 

Khan Bahadur Nawab 

43 Muhammad Hasan, Khan Sahib 

Makhdum Shaikh 

44 Muhammad Jamal Khan Legh¬ 
ari, Khan Bahadur Nawab 

45 Muhammad Raja Shah Gilani, 

Makhdumzada Sayad 
4 G Muhammad Sadiq Shaikh 

47 Muhammad Sarfaraz Ali Khan 

Raja 

48 Muhammad Yasin Khan, 

Chaudhri 

49 Mukand Lal Puri, Mr 

50 Mukerji, Rai Bahadur Mr. P 

51 Mushtaq Ahmad Gurmani, Khan 

Bahadur Mian 

52 Muzaffar Khan, Khan Baha¬ 

dur Captain Malik 
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53 Nabendra Nath , Diwan Baha¬ 

dur Raja 

54 Nathwa Hinuit, Chauditrt 

55 NiIIAL CHAND A(iGARWAL, Lala 

56 Noor Ahmad Khan, Khan 

Sahib Mian 

57 Nuk Khan, Khan Bahib Rlsal- 

DAR Bahadur 

58 Nurullah, Mian 

50 Pancham (Jiand, Thakuu 
GO Pandit, Mr. Nanak CJiand 
G1 Rahhbir Binoh, Honorary 
Lieutenant Sardar 
G2 Rahim Bakhsh, Maulvi, Sir, 

03 Ramji Dap, Lai.a 
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G 4 Ram Sarup, Ciiaudiirt 
65 Ram Singh, 2 nd-Lieut, Sardar 
GG Riabat Ali, Chaudiiri 
07 Roberts, Mr. W. 

08 Sampuran Singh. Sardar 
09 Sevyak Ram, Rai Bahadur 
Lala 

70 Shah Muhammad, C^haudhri 

71 Shave, Dr. (Mrs.) M. C. 

T2 Sheo N a rain Singh, Sardar 
Bahadur Sardar 
73 Ujjal Singh, Sardar Sahib 
Sardar 

71 Umar Ha vat. Uhaudhri 
78 Zaerulla Khan, Uhaudhri 


Proceedings oS the Council 

BUDGET SESSION—LAIlOKE-JfJth. TEBRUARY TO 2:inJ. MARCH lO’JI 

With the swearing in of ili(3 Orst-eleetecl lady membor of the Council, Shrimatt 
Lekhafrati Jam, the proceedings of th(! Budget ScBsion of the Punjab Legislative 
Council cormneina'd at Lahore on the 19th. February 1934. 

The clay was d(ivoted to the discuBsion of a non-oHicial roBolution recommending 
to the (Tovcrnmeni the appointment of a mixed committee of members of the 
House, with a majority of elected members, to examini' the cauRcs of inadecpiatc 
representation ot Statutory agriculturists in a majority of Uovm'iiment di'imrtmentB 
and suggest means wherelty their adKpiate representation in all departments may 
be secured within the next live years. The debate had not concluded when the 
House adjourned. 

20lh. FEBRUARY The resolution was debated upon lo-day and flubsefiuently 
withdrawn on the assurance of the Finance Monber to take,steps to enforce Govern¬ 
ment’s policy ill the mutter wherever it was not eflectively carrriod out. 

Women in Logal Bodies 

The part which ivomoii should play in public life was (he subject of an intercRt- 
ing but inconclusive debate in the (Jouucil on the motion of the first elected lady 
member, Shrimati Ijekhawaii Jain, that sox dis(juabfication for lagistiation on elcc- 
toral rolls of Municipalities and District Boards should be removed in nspect of 
women generally and that they should be allowed to stand as candidates for mem¬ 
bership of those bodies. 

The Leadin' o/ tkc Opposition, opiiosiiig the motion, observed that the Council 
had made a great mistake when it allowed women to stand for election to the 
LcgUlaturo and he pleaded against a similar mistake being made in respect of 
Distiict Boards and Municipalities. 

Dr. {Mrs.) Shave, the only other woman-member of the House, preferred women 
being nominated to local bodies as they would not be prepared to face the mud- 
slinging that elections involved. 

Another member observed that God had entrusted women with the function of 
bringing up children and instead of seeking to enter public bodies, they should devote 
themselves to bringing up the younger generation on correct lines. 

Sardar Ujjal Singh, on the other band, pointed out that (he Punjab Council 
was the first to remove the sex disqualifications in respect of the candidature to the 
Councils. They were on the threshold of a new constitution and he regretted that 
anyone should express the view that women should not have ‘the same powers as 
men. 

The debate had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

27 
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PuNJAi; Tobacco Vend Fees Bill 

22nd. FEBRUARY :-“Thc inau^^uration of new constitution would make noces- 
sary the exploration of fresh BourecB of revenue, and tobacco was a suitable source, 
said the lion. Sir Henry Craik, h’inance Member, to-day, introduciiif!; the Punjab 
Tobacco Vend Fees liill on the sale of manulaeturcd tobacco in municipalities in 
notified areas, small towns, cantonraents and railway stations in order to raise the 
revenue. 8 ir Henry Craik pointed out that tobacco was taxed in most parts of the 
world. It was a luxury and as such it was fit for levy of taxation. The Bill pro¬ 
posed to levy a small annual license fee from all persons whether shop-keepers 
or hawkers. 

Pandit Nanak Chand and Sheik Mohained Sadiq opposed the Bill on the 
f^round that it would lead tohaiTassment of the people. They were not np:ainst taxing 
tobacco, but objected to certain provisions of the Bill. Pandit Nanak Chand added 
that the Bill was an undue interference with the liberty of the people. 

Choudhury Chottii Ram, Leader of the Unionist Party, lent full support to the 
Bill, which was referred to a Select Committee'. 

Official Bills Passed 

The House then passed without discussion the Punjab Municipal Tail- Validalinci 
Rill, Punjab Small Ton//s Ta.t I'alidatnu/Rill, ihv Punjab Municipal Anicndnient 
Bill and the Punjab JMunuijKil K.tecuiirc OfjUns' B'lll. all of which were minor 
official measures. The House then adjourned till the L’fith. 

Financial Statement for 1934-35 

26ih. FEBRUARY :—Introducing his fourth budget in the Council ibis afternoon, 

Henry Craik, F\i\i\uv(} Memlar, eslimatid th(' inctune en Kviiiue account 
during the forthcoming financial year at lls. 10 ,GG lakhs and the net expenditure 
charged to revenue at Ks. 10,15 lakhs. ‘Although there are some indications that 
the w'orst period of economic de])ression has been passed, and though at the 
moment there arc some slight signs of an upward trend in jirices, there is certainly 
no ground for any complacent optimism’, said Sir Henry Craik, summing up the 
outlook. He announced tin Punjab Government’s decision to continue for another 
year the temporary 5 per cent, cut in the pay of Government servants, thus rcBult- 
jiig in a saving of Ks. 16 lakhs’. 

Wiimniing up the lesultB of his stewardship of the Punjab finances, Sir Henry 
Graik said ; ‘Gn the nsults of tlu' wholi' bitics of four .seaTS as lar as they can at. 
present be visualised, wc are, 1 think, intitled to lo(>k with a modest degree of 
satisfaction. We have fueii confronted with a peried 'jd econeinic depression un¬ 
paralleled feir more* than a centuiy. We have neit se> iai imimsed a penny of adeli- 
tional taxation. But. sei tar at any rate, we have* succvedeil in winning through on 
the* right side*. Memy countries. and, indccel, several pro\in<‘eR in India, arc now 
practically bankrupt, but our head is still abe)\e water and we aie rmw certainly 
ill a Htiongcr position than we were two 3 ear‘^ agen’ Tin* Fniar.ee Member said that 
the total auKiunl ol Governme'iit dues fore'geine* iluring the* l.isi four years amounted 
to the ‘enormous’ sum eif Ks. 6 , 1:1 lakhs. 

Concluding, Sir Jlcnry Craik said that the Government had been guided by two 
principles in the management of the^ juovinee’s finances during th (3 last fe^w years. 
The first of these is the necessity of showing its piaclical sympathy with the culti¬ 
vator in his jirescnt distress by meariR ol remissions in taxation up to the utmost 
liOBsible limit. The seeond principle which wc have steadfastly kijit in mind is our 
obligation to conserve* our resourcts so that we shall be able a 3 ear or two hence 
to huneJ over the pruvinee* to our suce’tssors, when tlie promised reforms arc intro¬ 
duced, in a sound tinarieial condition. To secure this end we have bcem constrained 
during the last three years to dinw our belts tight and deny ourselves many things 
which in more prosperous times we should have regarded as indispensable. This 
})olicy of rigid self-denial must. J fear, be continued for some time to come, for it 
IS all important that the reformed conslitutiou should have a fair start unhampered 
by financial embarrassments.’ 

The capital expenditure for lOIM-.’lb is expected to amount to Ils. 1,32 lakhs. The 
revised CBtimates for .1933-34 show a surplus of Us. 23 lakhs against an estimated 
PurpluB of Bs. 29 lakhs. 

Geneiial Dihctjssion e)F Budget 

fhc general discuBBion of the Budget in the Council to-day, 
iion-onicml speakers, including Raja Ncirendranath, Leader, Urban Party, urged that 
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the Governraeut should give more relief to af^riculturiats. A plea for co-operation 
between urban and rural intcreata was made by Mr. Monoharlal, ex*Minister, who 
pointed out that the prosperity of the province could only result from the co¬ 
operation of all in a spirit of common citizenship. Ch. Chottu 'Ram^ Loader, KuBal 
Party, appreciating; these scntiracnts. added that the interest of urban population 
were inter-connected, but some existing; con diets could not be overlooked. 

2nd. MARCH :~Windinf; up the discussion in the Council to-day, the Finance 
Member assured those who desired surplus to be utilised for reduction of 
water charp;e8 if unforeseen calls are not made on the Government’u purie, that 
Croveniment would certainly ailord what relief they could to up;rieulturists. The 
Finrnce Member also referred to All-India Services and observed that the cadre was 
not filled at present to the full extent, itvf^ardin^ the reduction in salaries for new 
entrants, the Punjab Government, he said, had been in correspondence with the 
(Central CJoviirnment. Non-ofiicials laid stress on the need for ap;riculturiHts. Mr. 
/jafarullah Khan (delegate to the Round Table Conference) ur^cd that exchange 
ratio should be fixed at Is. 4d. instead of Is. fiJ. Reduction of railway freights and 
industrial development were among the other points brought forward. 

VOTJNC; ON BuiHiKT DEMANDS 

6lh. MARCH Ihe Government Hufiered a defeat in the Council to-day, when a 
token cut, which was moved to urge the reduction of 25 tier cent in land revenue, 
was carried by 37 votes to 28. 

The 8up[)()rters of the motion dwelt on the “deplorable condition of agriculturists” 
and urged that new sources ot revenue should be found in which connection thiy 
suggested industrial development. The Finance Member iioitiled out that a per¬ 
manent 25 i)i‘r cent reduction in water rates and land revenue would cost two crores. 
This was the GovernmeuTs second defeat of the session. Government having 
Bufi'ered their tirst reverse earlier to-day. wheu a token cut urging the necessity of 
changing the Malkana Rites was carried by a majority of three votes. 

8th. MARCH “Prohibit liijuor consumption all over the Province and meet the 
consequent loss to revenue by raising taxes” said one Member to-day speaking on 
the token cut over the excise demand moved to discuss the excise policy of the 
Minister. He urged that the youth movement should be organised in villages for 
])reaching temperance on rural reconstruction lines. The cut motion was withdrawn. 

Earlier, the (kutncil turned down the demand made by a non-official member 
through a token cut motion for reduction of iiricc of country Tuiiior. Opposing the 
motion, other non-officials urged that the price of the country liquor should on the 
other hand be increased. Government Members did not participate in the voting. 
The cut was uegatived. The whole excise demand was voted. 

12th. MARCH Whether a Provincial Council tcoiild discuss on adjournment 
motion the excise duty on sugar firoposed in the Central Budget was the subject of 
consideration in the Council to-day. 

This morning had been fixed for a discussion of the adjournment motion but 
when the House met. the President opined that as the matter did not involve the 
responsibility of the Punjab Government they had to consider whether the adjourn¬ 
ment motion would be in order. Discussion of the matter on a resolution could, 
however, be permitted under Rule 12G. 

The Leader of the House agreed ou this view and after some discussion it was 
agreed to discuss the qiiostion in the shape of a re.solution. 

Khan Bahadur Ilatnballah then moved that the imposition of the Excise Duty 
on sugar was prejudicial to the interests of the growers, consumers and manufac¬ 
turers in the Province. 

Ex-Minister Manoharlal said the import duty on sugar was imposed as a protec¬ 
tive measure and it was a matter of the greatest surprise that so soon after that 
the excise duty should he proposed. 

Sir Joejinder Singh, Minister for Agriculture, speaking in his personal capacity, 
said the Punjab Government were not consulted by the central authorities with 
regard to the duty. Ho asked what would bo the position of the provinces in the 
future Federation. Regarding the proposals for such duties, Sir Joginder Singh 
added that if any commodity produced in the province was to be taxed at least a 
large sWe of the proceeds should go to the provinces. 
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Dr, Ookulchand Narang, Minister for Local Self-Government, said it was still 
an open question whether snt>;ar exeise duty was a Central or Provincial source of 
revenue. He read extracts to show that Java held huge stocks of sugar and had 
already begun to undersell in the Indian markets, 

Speakers generally urged that the duty was harmful to the cane-grower, manu¬ 
facturer and consumer alike. 

The resolution was carried without dissentients, Government members, except 
Ministers, did not participate in the debate. 

The Prpftvlcnf had chudnrod a cut motion carried aiid on the Government press¬ 
ing for a division, division bells were already ringing when the cut motion was with¬ 
drawn. The cut sought to raise the question of assessments with regard to certain 
damaged (Top in D -ra Oazi Khan and the Ilrvcvnc Mejiiher had spoken on it 
following which, as the mover did not withdraw the motion, the President put it 
to the House and declared it carried. The Government asked for a division and 
the House wois about to divide accordingly when the Minister for Education sugges¬ 
ted that the Jlouse had not corrc'ctly understood the Revenue Member’s explanation. 

Upon this the President called upon the Revenue Member again to explain the 
Government attitude. This was done and then the cut motion was withdrawn. 

Th(^ (Tovernment, however, sutTored one defeat this afternoon when a token cut 
was earri(Hl und(!r one of the “Irrigation" heads wiih a view to bring to the notice 
of the Govairnment waterlogging in certain arc'as thus atrecting their productivity 
detrimentally. At question time the Revenue Member stated that special remissions 
in laud revenue amounting to lis. 0.111,000 were granted during the rabi lOod. 

13th, MARCH With a view to drawing the attention to the travelling 
allowance of its nionil)ers b'u'ng insiifliciont, the (lonncil to-day effected a token cut 
in the budget deraaiid for General Admistration (R('Sf.Tved). 

Government Members, as well as the Unionist Party, according to the Parlia¬ 
mentary ])raetico of elected Members, could not vote on this token cni, ns the mat- 
t(;r concerned the members. The President, however, later ruled that the entire 
Honsc could vote thereon. 

Whether the Standing (Jommittec of the House was a revising body regarding 
the Council’s decisions was another point which came up during the discussion of 
the cut motion. 

Supporters of th(.‘ token cut compbiined that while cut in officials’ salaries was 
restored by five per cent, the Council Memhers' allowances, which was reduced 
from 12 to 10 rupees ixt day, had not yet been restored. 

The Finance Mcndmr explaining the fiosition, observed that, while the token cut 
^^ith a similar object was passed in 11)22 by the Council, it did not leeoive general 
support, of the House and, as the Government were doubtful regarding the exact 

wish of the House, the Standing Finance Committee was consulleil. The latter 

opined (hat no action need be taken on the cut. 

At (his stage.* (he President enquired whether the Standing Finiince Committee 
was a revising authority. The Ih'esident added that it was open to the Government 
(o consult anyone, inelnding (he* Standing Finance Committee, but the question was 
whether the Committee’s decision would siipcreede the Councifs decision. 

The Chief Seeratanj explained that there was considerable discussion in 1932 on 
the motion which was carried in spite of the opposition by some members. The 
Government was doubtful whether to (*.arry out the cut or not. 

d'he President rejoined that the House give its decision and the Chief Secretary 

was (loul)lful about the constitutional point. That point was referred to him and 
he gave his opinion on it. It was for the Govermnont whether to carry out the 
('oiincil’s decision or not. The President added that he ought not to have been con- 
siil(('d, if his opinion was not given duo weight. 

At this stage the Finance Member said that financial stringency still continued, 
but if the House desired the allowance to bo raised it would be raised. The Loader 
of the Unionist Party opposed the motion, which, however, was carried. 

16ih. MARCH :--A motion for a ‘token cut’ in the salary of the Minister for 
Local ydf-Government, drawing attention to the paucity of Moslems in hydro¬ 
electric branch, was withdrawn after discussion. 

A plea for joint Ministerial responsibility was made by Pandit Nanakchand, in 
opposing the entire demand under General Administration. He urged that the time 
had come when Mmisters ihould do away with the communalism jointly. Pandit 
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Nanakchand added that reforms were a failure and unless joint ministerial respon¬ 
sibility was realised, there could be no benefit, from reforms. The Pandit was still 
speaking, when the guillotine fell and all demands were voted. 

Responsibilities of Ministers 

‘‘Extend the control of the Minister over officers such as Commissionrrs and 
Deputy CommisBioners”, was the subject of the ruling in the Council to-day. The 
rresident laid down that if a Deputy Commissioner or Commissioner did not act 
according to the policy determined by the Governor in consultation with the 
Minister, the latter's duty would be first to approach the Governor, ur, if necessary, 
the Viceroy, or His Majesty’s Government, and point out that his policy was not 
carried out by the offi cer. Ot.herwisc, ho should resign his Ministership. 

The matter arose over a reply given by Dr. Gnknlchand Naranrj, Minister for 
Local Belf-Govcrnment, at (jucstion time ycslcrd/iy. relating to a Municipality 
in Gurdaspur District put by Mr. Zafrullah Khnn. The Minister had obsi'fvcd that 
he was not responsible for the Commissioner's action. 

After voting the Budget demands to-day, the TWsidc?if referred r.o this question 
again and expressed the view that the Minister was responsible for the acts of his 
subordinato.s. The Prc'sidenI, farther empiircj wh<Tc elef.tod raeinhcrs of iIk' (^luneil 
should go after ventilating their gri^wances if the IMinister staled he was not 
responsible for the ar'tions of his subordinates. 

Dr. Qolciilchand Narang, replying, observed that this was a constitutional question. 
It was wrong to say that Ministers were not responsible to the Council. Ministers 
were guided by the Council but iiiuh'r fh'^ present constitutions, Ministers could 
not interfere in the action of the Deputy Commissioner or Commissioner. They 
could, however, advise them. The Depufy Commissioners were not under the 
Ministers, except to a very limited extent. 

Sir Phirozc Khan Noon, I\linister for Elucation. remarked that he was responsi¬ 
ble for the actions of otliccrs in his department. It was weakness to say that the 
Minister could not interfere in the actions of a Deputy Commissioner or Commi¬ 
ssioner. 

The Pt'csideni remarked that the Minister was responsible to the IIouso indivi¬ 
dually. H the policy was : ot carried out by the OornmnssioiK'.r or Deputy Commi¬ 
ssioner. the Minister’s duty was to bring it to the notice of the (Jovornor or Viceroy 
or His Majesty’s Governmimt. Otherwise he should resign. 

At this stage, the Jyrider of the House, Sir IKnrij Craik, enquired whether the 
President was interfvreting the rules? 

The Profiident observed that he never intended to give a ruling, but whim a 
Minister persisted in saying that he was not responsible for the a('Lion of an oni(*cr 
under him, the Brcsident had to give a ruling. He was sorry that such a eonsti- 
tutional matter had arisen where he had to give a rnli/ig. 

Dr. Ookulrhand Narang observed that ho never askctl for a ruling. He added 
that up to now no such case of noncompliaiice with the policy laid down by him had 
occurred. The House then adjourned till the PJth. 

19th MARCH :—R'fereuee to Frul ly’s discussion in the Conned on Ministerial 
control over certain ollicers was m ide to-day in the Council when, after questions, 
Sir Henry Craik said : 

•‘During Friday afternoon, on a certain constitutional point, I made eeitain 
observations which I now' n^alise niiglit. possibly be interpr(q,od as implying disres¬ 
pect to the Chair. I should grt'.iiJy regr‘t if y )»i, Bt, should take anything that 
fell from me, as imi)lyMig any disrespect or'as cliallengmg your authority. No 
such intention was pre.sent in my mind 1 would only add this—that F was taken 
by surprise by the discussion referred to, on a purely hypothetical matter, which f do 
not think, was fair to have been referred to the Chair at all. I would refer iu this 
connection to the opinion expressed by my predecessor as Leader of the House, 
Sir Fazli Hussaiu in 1930, when he said, ‘1 may venture to point out that it is not 
right for any of us to ask the Chair to enter into constitutional controversies. 

Sir Henry Craik added that in future no such issue would be raised by any 
member on the Government b8nch{3S without previous consultation with the Chair 
and without his concurreuee as Leader of the House and as representative of the 
Government on those matters. 

The President replying said : “1 am glad to hear a persona! explanation made by 
the Loader of the House. I am sure it will remove every possibility of his being 
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misunder^tood. Furlhor, I heartily welcome hin suirgeation that Hon’blo raomhers 
should refrain in future from raisin‘s in this Iloanc controversial constitutional 
<j(ue8tions and hrin^rin^r in the Chair ” 

It w'ill he recalled that on Friday last, the President of (he Council fyave a 
rulinp; that if a Deputy Commissioner or Commissioner did not act according (o 
the policy determoied by Ihe (Tovernor. in consultation with the MinistcT, the 
latter’s duly would bf' first to approach the Governor, or if necessary the 
Viceroy, or JIis Maiesty's (t wcrnm'uit, and point out that his j)oIicy was not carried 
out by the olli -er. Oihcrwise, he should resign his Ministership. 

The inatier arose over a reply ji^iven by Br. (Jolciilchand Xaramj, Minister for 
the Local S'lf-(Jovernment, rel itinjr to a Municij)a!ity in Gurdaspur District, put 
by Mr. Z'lfruUah Khan. Th(' Minister had observed that! he was not responsible 
for the (Jommissioncr’s action. 

Pi’N.JAii Belief or Indeutedness Bill 

20th. MARCH :—Du the motion of the Finance Member, the ('Council adopted 
the lu’oposal for circulation of the Pitniah Relief of /iidebtedness Bill wilh a view 
to eliciting opinion. 

Ih’N.iAB To LA (CO Veni> Fees Bill. 

]^ar1i(T. Ih(' ITonsi' adopti'd clauses of the Tobacco Tev/d Fec.s Bill with sonu' 
modifications. Th<' Bill was then referred back to the sidect committee for forma! 
incorporafiori of changes after wliich it will be presented for final adoption. 

Women in Local Bodies (Contd.) 

2dnd. MARCH .—The (Council rejected by 2.7) to Ai) votes a resolution that 
(lis(|ualifieation for reLdstraliou on electoral rolls of Mm.ieipalities and District 
lioards should be romov(*d in respect of women <;enerally. and they should be 
allowed (o stand as candidates for thosi* bodies. Thisre was a lively discussion on the 
proposal, which was rnovi'd by Rriinathi Lelhatrah Jain on lh(! 2()lh. February. 

'The Minister for Local Brlf-Gorermnent pointed out (hat Municipalities wen' 
('mpowered to n move the Hex-diK(|ualitication by adopting: a resolution to that eflet't. 
He stated that if women were enfranchised one community would be bonefitted while 
another community, namely Moslems, will not have that advantaj/e as women of 
that eomniunity miii-ht not as freely to the pollinj;!: liooths. The Minister expres¬ 
sed (Jovevnmenl. symiiatby with the resolution and addi d that Govcrnmeul would 
invite oj)inions thereon from Muuieipalitics and District P>oardB. 

Mi’NK'irAL Exe( FTIVE Officieiis’ Amend. Bjll 

2;)rd. MARCH :—Thi.'division bell failed to function in the Council to-day apparently 
owine: to .i defect in iiT'chanisni, and this hoinn the last day of the Biide:et seRsion, 
the 1 louse adjourned sme die w'itbout takine; a decision on the motion before it, 
namely, that the I’niijab IMunicipal Executive Oflitaus* Amendment Bill be referred 
to a Select (Aimmittee. Discussion proceeded thiou|,!,hout the day and towards the 
close of the sitting, it was proposed that the question he put to the House. Some 
inemhers jnc'Hsed for a division on this closure motion but division bell would 
not rinp;. J'lie J louse then adjourned sme dir. 


Special Session—Simla—26th. to 28th. June 1934 

The IvURAL Indeltedness Bili2 

'I'he three-day’s session of the Council opened on the 26th. June 1934 in the hall 
of the Leirislativi^ Asscmhly, vSinila. for which special permission was fi;rantcd by the 
Prisident, ^ir R. K. 8hanmukham Chetti. The JloKble Chaudhury Sir Sahab-uddin, 
President of the (kmncil, was in the chair. 


'The Bill aimed to amend the law relating: to the relations between debtors and cre¬ 
ditors and sou}>:ht amoni>: other things to define the term “agriculturist” according to 
the Deccan Agri, ultur.il lldief Act, and adopted the definition of‘interest’ and ‘loan’ 
from the Usurious Loans Act of 1918. I'he Bill also proposed to amend the Provincial 
Insolvency Act of 1920 so as to enable the debtor, whose debts exceed Rs. 250 and 
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The only item of discussion by the Council was the Punjab Relief of Indebted¬ 
ness Bill. The Ilonble Mr. D. J. Boyd, Finance Member moved that the Bill be 
referred to a Select Ooraraitteo cousistiiifi; of Rao Bahadur Chottu Ram, Khan Baha¬ 
dur Sardar Habib Ullah, Kban Bahadur Nawab Muhammad Hayat Qureshi, Dewau 
Bahadur Raja Narendranaih, Mr. Manohar Lai, Sardar Bishen Sinf 2 jh, Pir Akbar 
Ali, the Hori’ble Sir Miles Irvin^^, Mr. J. D. Anderson, nominee of the President and 
the mover. 

It might be remembered that the Bill was introduced on March 20 last in the 
Lahore session of the Council, in the statement of objects and reasons, it was men¬ 
tioned that in 1929 the total volume of agricultural debt in the Punjab was estimat- 
ted by the Provincial Bulking Emiuiry Committee at 135 crores of rupees. Since 
that date, the sharp fall in the prices of agricultural produce had made the pressure 
of debt on the cultivator even heavier than these figures indicated, and the problem 
of finding some relief had now become a very acute oiu'. At the end of 
March 1932, the Punjab Covernment appointed a Committee of members of the 
Legislative Council to consider this problem and to submit proposals for its solution. 
The report of the Committee had been debated in the Legislative Council and had 
been for some time under the careful consideration of the Government. 

Mr. Boyd moving for a Select (Jommitfee referred lo the voluminous mass of 
opinions collected on the Bill and anticipated a feast of oratory in this session, lie 
alluded particularly lo the opinion of Mr. Ormerod, District and Sessions Judge, 
Ambabi, who described ihc measure as ‘pompous futility’. The opinions of High 
Court judges were not altogether one of condemnation. Zamindars, while viewing 
the measure as iieccssary, wanted drastic (!hang<‘S. 

Mr. Boyd assured the Houst; that the Government was not trying any tteroic 
measures but that they had brought m a mcaBure to meet the present abnormal 
conditions in the Punjab, when* springs of credit were disappearing. Certain heroic 
measures were attempted in Rumania, Vogoslavia and United States ; but the 
attempts failed to secure that d(;sired objt'ctivc. It only proved that any interfer¬ 
ence with economic laws W'as almost as diflicuU and dangerous as interference with 
the laws ol nature. He reminded the House that /amindars of the Punjab already 
enjoyed a degree of yiroti'ction and privilege under the Land Alienation Act. While 
some thought that, t he Bill did not go far enough, others, particularly money-lenders, 
said that the Pill went too far and, indeed, lh('rc was hardly any language in the 
vocabulary which was not used to condemn the P>ill. But, if the House studied the 
provisions of the Bill calmly, they would find there was good deal to commend it 
instead of dismissing it as wholesale robbery. In the Punjab, the business of 

whose total property does not exceed Rs. 1,000 to take advantage of the simplified 
procedure provided by Section 74 of that Act. In seeking to amend the Usurious 
Loans Act, the pri!suiit Bill of the Punjab Government further made it obligatory 
on the court to take one of the lorms of action laid down in Section 3 of the Act 
of 1918, if two eouditions exist, vi/.., (a) that inteiest charged was excesHive and 
(b) that the transaction as between the parlies thereto was substantially unfair. 

The Bill also sought to define what rates of interest shall andlshall not be demeed 
to be excessive and intends to enable Government to set up Debt Conciliation 
Boards, in any area in the province, defining at the same time the powers and 
functions of such Boards and the efiect of relereiice to such Board. It is stated to 
be the intention of the Punjab Government if this Bill is passed into law, to set up 
Debt Conciliation Boards as an experimental nK'asurc in one or two carefully 
selected areas. The Bill further proposed to amend the provisions of the Code of 
Civil Procedure, dealing with the arrest and detention of the judgment-debtor by 
making it obligatory for the court to issue a notice, before issuing the warrant of 
arrest and allowed the court to take into consideration any allegations made by the 
decree-holder before disallowing the application for the arrest of the judgment- 
debtor. 

Loans by banks are not subject to provisions of this Bill. 

The Bill also enabled the agriculturist debtor to make a deposit in court, cither 
in full or part payment of his debt, with a view to relieve him from the burden of 
interest. Many of the provisions of this Bill would appear to have been based on 
certain provincial legislation, like those of the United Provinces Reduction of 
Interest Bill, the Central Provinces Debt Conciliation Bill, the Bengal Money 
Leaders’ Bill and the Unilsd Provinces Agriculturists’ Relief Bill. 
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financin^^ agriculture was now at a standstill and the Bill was an attempt to bring 
the debtor and the cn'ditor together into a mutually advantageous position. Mr. 
Boyd hoped that nothing w’ould be done to embitter the relations between these 
two classes of people. In short, the Bill was intended to meet the present-day 
conditions of credit in the Punjab and protect the agriculturists from money¬ 
lenders. 

Mr. Mahomed Din Malil opposed the Bill as it really aimed at safeguarding the 
Govern merit revenues, 

Mr. Alladad Khan supported it and warned money-lenders against more mur¬ 
ders, if zamindars were not given relief. 

Mr. Muhundlal Piu'i reterred to the unanimous report of the Committee on 
indebtedness whieh said that permanent relief could come only through industrial 
development and subsidiary occupation. He criticised the measure at length as 
being unfair to some classes. The Council then adjourned. 

117th. JUNE Mr. CJiandhari was opposing the motion for adjournment moved 
by Mr. Habibullah and said that Mr. Ilabibullah should not, according to 
previous ruling of the Chair, be allowed to participate in the debate as he was 
linancially interested in the matter and would benefit if occupier’s rates on fodder 
were not enhanced. 

The President said that his ruling had been misquoted and asked the Member 
to withdraw. 

Mr. Allnhdad Khan withdrew his remark and thereafter Mr. Allahdad said 
that Mr. Habibullah had lost the confidence of Zamindars and of his 
const itueney. 

The JVesidcnf called on him to conclude his speech and not persist in 
disorderly conduct. He asked the Member to resume his seat. 

Mr. Allahdad Khan said, '‘Then, Sir, I oppose the Bill” and sat down. 

The President said that as the Member had persisted in disorderly conduct, he 
would ask him to withdraw from the House'. 

Mr. Lahh Simjli asked the President to review his order of expulsion as it was 
rather harsh. Tie ho})ed the Ghair would show indulgence. 

President You mean he should be forgiven. 

Vouch Yes. 

Mr. Allahdad Khan than entered the chamber amidst cheers. 

Mr. Ilahiballah's adjournment motion for protesting against the enhancement 
of occujiiers’ rates on fodder was carried by to 2.0 votes. 

Kir Miles Jrinnf/ said that tlie ('on(*<‘Ksu)n had not, during the past three years, 
increased the acriiage for fodder and its enhancement had e..ablcd the Government 
to give larger relief in respect of cotton and wheat crops. 

I’he original occiipiors^ rate was Its. 1-8 per acre which was increased to 
Its 2-8 fetchiii,g for (h(! Government an extra ri;vcnue of Ps. 20 iakhs. 

The House at this stage adjourned. 

28th. JUNE *—The Couneil concluded the three-days' session to-day and 
adjourned sine die. The Jhinjab Belief from Indebtedness Bill was referred to a 
Select Committee of thirteen members. 

But when the President and Government found that a large number of 
additional members were being proposed for the Committee they stuck to the 
eommittee of thirteen. 

The " no-confidence” motion in the Chair given notice of by Chaudary Allahdad 
Khan was not moved. Pour members took C^haudhury Allahdad Khan to the 
C!hair and after some talks, the matter was dropped by the mover. 

The ('Oiincil then adjourned sine die. 
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'I Ii< ! 1 I ■■ , 1II I' 'I )h ■ il O'lpir V ■ I !i'‘ < ),• I (■.!.>• ■ ! u i ■ ii i hi i mi I }i:' 

npi'liiipp (1.13 '**•' Blip" 1 -•."■SI.PI (0 111" <7 (III- 1 1 ( ..Ulicil :i( 
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(;' I! It.’ ih, !i' Ii r ,III r \. 

I II !: i'M III," iP'c (ll '!|.- r |/ n,’< ■ i tPP (h'A liKS'illl'' P)-(l;iy 

ihi(i( ! (hi- (>l -! - ic-il ,'-ii, /i I •!'P I I; P iim! l.illcn upon the 

piov'iiiM' uiBhii III" ur"i)(U\ (.! Ill Ml. In ,i On - " -ii.i' IimH’ Ipi' ii'"nl( hi jpilf ;i 
(.iiiuiv "I hiiiii h) Pul M.P ii-.p' lii-I ii<-< u ipp-n- Iiiy n nlrP'lh'ii 

(WHI 1 II 3 . Ill- (■(p-rhi .»( Ill" c.ll I - 111 .(-lUIIip\ I > III Biilli' U.l'i ^'O h'lnll!* thill, 

ImI ioiii"lirii( (■■ Uihh n Ii i;-,in 'll nilh .i "n-.ii uj, i u,i‘- {-i m n J ih'h !_% (Ill (■!!. 

Uo.ul . i;iP',..yn fip I IcP nrs; ill Pin;, m"!.- oim .P nc-nni T'-i* ;■ ipli (‘onnuiinK'alioii 
Pi'lwcii B.iln.'i MiiP \uii|i Bi.P ;i r. ihiiMU-h ?>iii/.ili'.ir|»ut AA'lun llu' carliKiLiukh 
M'Miihd ill.' Iiiit' Isom I'.Mmi 111 .Mu' ill,n inn Prolh* vlowu waa not rc'0})('n('<l 

1‘'1 ii! a m. on ilu’ nmi ion" > 1 .l.!iiii-ii’\ Hi OVl.i-i iph iim-a I'lom Mil/, dlarpilr to 
30)iih;ni o opniH'd on .linn-ii’y IP -iml P> I > ii hintii" ; on .I.-tniiiry 10. l'(P('"ra|)h 

iiii" Ix tu'iin Mnz Pl.u pill ami Sifaiiriiin w.is no! K'Poh-I 1:11 .l.inipi'y 21. Over 
approniiM- Inimiml nolr-; lino- \\.in liahliy ;i niiii- of track hi the B>on"'al 
and (In- Xoiih Westmn Bc.ilwa;, winch wan nol •-iciiounly an-M-lcd. 

I'iio loiid nninlioi ol doilhn rcpno-1 nioio-d.Mo u a-i Tile i'ro;i( -sf In.nn id’ 

111 -' (1 I mill a- nii-'ld he (■\pn--h'd in TnhnI Bivnsion wh-To ilu' nnmhi'r of (h'afhs 
ci 1 S'). !n Mn/.'dio'pnr <Inhr-icl a on- .S*JS1 livi-s won' lost. In .Mih aflarpiU’ 
t'DMi Iluin weir OPP tlnat lis o p( u I ('tl. ii Sdan)-ihii Snh-divisioii, uhcri' ]>crhaps Bk' 

: hook wic. the mo ,l intonoc and lia\'>" nn-r-.i coiiijilotc, 01“ lives wevi'i lost mostly in 
Sitamailn iisSi and in Bol-sand and l‘n|)n r-ilion si it ions in llajipur Snh-clivision 
in llte I’oiith of tin di- :i'ie1 ihi' P.id lo^s ol hln w'aa 2’1. in Daihhariya the loss oi 
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Iif(‘ n;is Miidlmbani Sub-division. In (diiiiiiparan lh(^ 

lotiil loSH ol JilV was i')',) mf)s! ly in Sailar Siib-division. In I\I(>t»;i;byi' I ho loss of 
lilr ocnirn'd alniosi cnlirdy iji tin*; town. Tlicro il, was put In twulvt; hundred. 

i’he <]('a li roll in olliri' dislri'-ls am as follows: Faina IdS, daya 24 . Shahaba<l 

Saraii I U, r>h,!;j,al})ur 17 J, Fiirnca 2 . d’host; fij^iircs worn, o.xc.fpt, in the ease of 
MoM;;hyr lown, lie' icsull ol (‘onnl,in;i; every ease lhron;.^ 4 i tin; ai/eney of tlie police 

>nd vill le,'' wat'donui and stalt employed in clearing mined cjuarteis of towns. 

Fcaline with tin' mal.mial dam.i;;{' doiu; by Ihe e. (Inimikt; wlii'-h was iniposTible 

to ('Sliniale at preont, he addul tii.ii. tin* chiina^c to (Govern ni-'iit pioperly eonsisled 

of buildings d<',Proved or damaged sndi eonr'residence s. h.ails, ho'^pifals. sellools, 
police ilalion-, rcpjsl iMiioii oIH'ts, and lO on and damage to ('inlianhojcnts. Iti some 
( ,1 cs ibs'iids and siib divisinoal In 'bjoarii'rs hav(‘ to be coinpholv I’l built and 
iaklis of lUpecs would be I'cipi rid to nnd'i eood i' i-,e ln,-,ses d’be total (OiSt of all 

llui'-e new buddiie's and npom wcie lilo \ to be (tv(-r rather linn iindir a eiore 

ol nipi'es. rin' lo>^ to tin' F neal and N i th Wislein l’olwa>^ would be eoloss.d. 
i >ani:iw(' to p!i\ale piojxily in Moi.pli\r, I'/dlarpui 'atnl l);uidniteM was lelidd'a 

'I'lie liiaf e w ‘d 'll'' di .a l-r at, .Mu itirpiii ri .edit d tin’ (iov i niiuenl on the 

uioriiiii;', of .iiitiii’'' Ifi hy a htOi ‘eiif down by band diiriny (.he ni<-hf. |•hor)l 

Moiiehv r ih ' !ii li-w^ wf. i,\ O-k "f..m d<’Spalein <! by ('.onmi-wo/n r ifoni 
Hha.i'.iip:.: (ui l:e Mcnne of danu.i/y li w.hnh .■'•;.eli si llie (ioveinnnnl in ]\iln.i 
oil the in >11,1 >'! h'. I 1 I lie •.,i')n inoji/"!;’ a pally ol I nii do-on. and five entor 

nn di' ,di a in ' n . w > i • 1 ;, • • < be I o > Mo- • n w and a pa! ()1 ^ ■ \ eii j 'ublie 11 1 . .i 11 h 

Ooi tors to a['I Mfi.n put .no! iiiiiu! on th niornine, ol !<, .\! imd'day on ihr Idrh 
llie (lovei nnien; 1 -leerai>!nal |o (alenlta l-r two adoplain'. wliieli on Jir!j\.tl were 
’I'^cd loi etiliii" n-'W- ol .Mii" •llai pnr ami tnakinp air oeoiimiissanee,^ in llie alleeled 
parts ul .Xoilh lliliai. 

Ihe litsf 'pk's!Kui ha; (rh\io(isl\ been one ol linanei'. Jbe local (TO\'(rnmei)t 
fould nol even aM ud to makt' eood liieit own loa.-.es, miieli le.ss eive any hvlp to 
'ilinr.s liowevei 'a.K' ilujr m t'd mi-dil In’. >’ir Alati Farson.s, I'hnarn'e entaiy to 
tin; («ove! line III d IiMm via;'!d Faina a lew da_\s ai’o. The < io\i j’umLiit ol India 
'■'’ere jn.ptitd to lie-! ! [i • l.i.p tio'.etnni nt in a yene.ron i spint and the matter 
was niidei I'u. ' !■ ! n;on bit' He wa; not. \et at' blcily lo make a eletiniU, hlaliment 
"eauim;- ih exi'Ol or I lie nnoinei in w bnli it w , propo.-d the In Ip Woubl be 
)‘t‘‘'V'tlpd nn-dn, however, .^y i!i't itie local < iov u n menl liupi vl t hat, they 

would in i, :i p,,i!iMi( (o o-' loins to pitviie pits.ni'. to helj) (hem in (he leeuii-'- 
Fuitioi) ol {h'l leui -o ;;nd with !h; obj'’, I a bd! wa-> bein'’ irit lodit'cil inimcdiately 
in the (’oun lb 

en ’' d' o;, - • pi.nin liny t;w''-d lo the m iny for llie In Ip they 

I'lnlcied h' e(,iM hided ‘ 1 ne di a.-Ui t b.m dtawn iis (o;-ellier. ()iir mind,, have heen 
(oiiched lojimr m u .. I. I n ; see o, n that in the New Ihliar that will surely 
1 rs upon In, iMiii oi liie (►!d tjhm liappy union will eonliniie. IImI a.j we ,‘ii'e now 
"'livin’ jo'.’tiir o Ifino’ <o;ijf!U! .ind U’lnl lo the Inimeless, bei'eli and de;,! it iile, 
so We win aln.iv , si rive lo pj, •er\'e ami lordei this admirahic' spirit and eveate 
biJiar in whi'li Idi' would b- liilhr ami nobh r hu' ■>< nei at nuns ijiat will come alter.’ 

T'nianciud Statement for 193d-o5 

I he lb»iible .>Ii Xi/./i \or,ii’,nf S/f/!iii, l''iijam‘e iMemher then introdiieid (lie 
budi'el, esinnale;, jor ihe _\ear lhll-.5n lie mlonu.d (lie <'oiined th.'t the hndpet he 
w.ih pjesentnip li.id been linally approved on .laniiaiv T) ju .1 dbom". Inloie, |}n; 
eaitlKjiudo’. 

lhal ealamily will Inue a setious elleet vui .-^ome ol the prineijud In.'ads of 
It Venue, (', - , llie iceovtiy of bind revenue is likely to be delayevl, iirip.itiun 
receipts turn) the l)haka < anal will be lediieeil, receipts lor stamps, Ui’istration 
and lumse ^^ilj tl, i,i-,.;jse and I'xei'te o venue niav :d;;o be afleeleil. On the 

other haiid.^ e.\ jietuhiure must be iinu'eased under idmost, all heads. 11 had nut, 
bi'cii pO!'SibI(. whiiin the .Mioi't time available to Irame eviai the louybest (’Shmate 
oi loss ol iiveniK' or increase of exju’inblnre. 

1 ho i'inaijee IMt inber bad, tIjerc'fon'. deeided lo pri’sent the biulyet as it had 
lieen ajiproved belore the lailinjuake as a justilieatum tor tlie demands whieh the 
t ouiied would be asked (o vote. lhoip;h in the altered eireiimstanees it could Jiot 
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be taken as an aoenrate eslimale of expenditure likely to bo incurred in 1931-35 
or of the ways and moans position of the provirico. 

Ho emphasised that the bude:ol made no provision for rarlhmiako expenditure, 
Imt stated that lh(‘ Coiiiifil would bo informed laler of (no total cstimalcd 
cxf)pnditure in connection wi‘h that catastro[)he. 

The arUual rcvmuo (excluding: capital heads) in 1932-33 turned out to bo 5,Ob 
lakhs and actual exporulituro charir<'d to revenue 5.00.lakhs. The revised estimate 
of ]93.3-34 provided for revenue 5,01 lakhs, land expenditure char^md to revenue 
5.11 lakhs. Of the; 0 lakhs r(‘[)reRonls the nstorntion of b ]^er cent out of the 
10 per cent cut from the salaries of Oovernment servants, and 2 lakhs represent 
(he partial restoration of the primary education p:rnnt. Further additional 
expeiuliture of 3 lakhs had been authorised by the Council in the Au^mst session. 
The Ifon’ble McmlxT claimed that allowing for tlu'se factors (he revised normal 
expenditure of 1933-34 antieipated before the earthquake was hss than the actual 
(expenditure of J932-3>:i. This result eoiild only have' beiii achieved by (be 

collaboration of eontrollinjj^ and disbursing ofliec'i's who have* all realised (he 

necessity for reducing expenditure. Hut reduction in exjxnditnre cannot be 

continued for a sc'ries of years and repairs and other v.orks which have bei'u 
jmstponed temporarily must eventually be undertaken, 'riu* revenues of th(! 

>)rovince are insuflicii'nt to miict its ordinary expenditure. ]>rovi(le little' or nothin^’' 
for development and an' quite iiieapablt^ of meeting:: in full the expenses caused 
by the calamitous earthquake'. 

The ifnirhle Mc'mber (hen proceeded (o com])arr (be cuireut (stimales vviih 
the rcviKf'd. The re'venue would fall shorl of (he current ('stimates of .5,(19 lakhs 

by H lakhs and the expenditure chare:cd to re'vennc ^5 21 lakhs) by 10 lakhs. 

The reciuetion in revenue falls lar^oly under land revenue, excise, irripitiou, tuxes 
on income and salt ; the main dca’roasc bcin^ undc'r excise. 

The chan^^e in excise policy has cheeked the dc^cliue in r( \'('nu(', but has nol 

increased it to the extent expected. 33iis was attributed ])nrtly to there having 
been no appreciable increase in purehasin*; power of ('.onsunu rs of excisable arlieU s 
and partly to loss caused by illicit distillation. 

Stamps, however, showed a •teady increase. 'J'he docn'asc of lO lakhs in 
expenditure was due to the 5 per cent, cut in salaries, for whi(*h the current 
bndjj:ct did not allow postponement of elections and to savinp;s under jails counter¬ 
balanced to a eertnin extent by increased expenditure inubr other beads. 

'rh(^ result of 1933-34 would be a rediielion in the elosine: iailMiieo of the pro¬ 
vince by 1() lakhs and (he closing; balance would be laalucca! to 47 lakhs, iiicludinj/ 
only 8 months in ordinary balance. 

The llon’ble Member (hen proceeded to (he budget for the year 19.34-35. J'ln; 
revenue ((ixcludin^ capital heads) was cstimatc'd at 5.2J lakhs and expenditure 
chare:ed to rewenue of .5,37 lakhs, but owin^'; to a chane:(‘ in afcoiintin^- j>roec(liiro 
an unusual sum of 7 lakhs had beeii included both in tln^ revenui', and the expendi¬ 
ture side. Further 5 and a half lakhs wiis beinii; withdrawn from the excess 
balance in the h5nanee Ib'rnf Fund to meet new expendituie of a non-recurrin{/, 
nature and was not therefore true nwenue. 

'J'hus the true revenue of 1934-3.5 was 509 and half lakhs and expeudilure 
530 lakhs or an increase of 1 and a half lakhs in revenue and 9 lakhs in expendi¬ 
ture comp.'ired with the current budget. Some incrc'ase in revenue is expected under 
stamps, and an inen^ase under Excise had also been provided in the hope that the 
turning point in purchasing [lowcr had bc'cii reached. 

The increase iu expenditure is due to increase in iieiisiouary charges and under 
other heads. A very modest }>rjvision of 8 lakhs only has been made for new 
schemes and even of this lakhs n'prescnl expemditure of a rc'ciirring nature. 

The net result of 1931-35 would bo a reduction in closing balance by 23 lakhs, 
involving an ovcrdrawal of 5 and half lakhs from the excess balance in the 
Famine Relief Fund. Savings of 9 lakhs will, horvever, occur on account of the 
decision to continue the 5 per cent, cut iu pay for another year. The decision of 
the (Government ot India was reached only a few days ago, and the local Govern- 
nient have also decided to continue the cut, though it has not been possible to 
incorporate the necessary changes in the budget. 

In conclusion, the Hon’ble Member remarked that the cartluiuakc has made it 
uselt'SB to give any picture of the ways and means position of the province. Jle 
emphasised however that the i)re6ent revenue was inadeciuate to meet minimum 
expenditure. Despite the utmost efforts of economy and retrenchment during 4 




fei-.. ':;i i a'd;. v .\] vr \: Q[\\KE sittatiox ' 22 \ 

yiMi'r^ Ihc ol’tliiiii;y wlii-'li li'>. I;!!’.' (.m I?i<' haiJ nul, 

only IxH'ii liijsoi jy^'fl, l)Ul .t (.Iriicil ■ .■ ' .Ai, i.s rintifii,;*! <] I nlc'-'' cxc'Im' 

iini)i()vr.‘-. tlu' iiojma! i(M'r; n caniiiif or ‘.-Iccn at in li''- liian 5,1*) 'iMi- ilu' sonnas 
ol lovofUin ix’ini' i ■’ lll<' I'l” |M2 <»1 (>llirrl’S ll;i' till', at 

ihi lown-.l llV'urt', is ,)J! lukloa 

rilo |)lo\''llCi' w;i finis { willi .! i’ li ;! ol ! i l.iljl-' rVi'll alitT ,r^ (‘Itcf 

to t A’( !'y jtnss:l»;i‘ nnot.ijtnv ;ii 1 '.voF o ; to (h'i'V (ipoii. I in iloii i)!r ll'r 

I'lnaiMS ?',!( ii'hnr fhi'ij;.' t|' a i;n - n a. ■ t.-’fi ponil'nii lai' v.lnn Jn' find 1" 
\i',!i;s!n(' tile rnniiitaai - li Ihi. lai’* jii d. !)■ J Mini it (iFlimi; to '' i' llu' dnn'- 

o I -liainifi of iy ■ r 1 ini" . 

1 -\ i \ " I >!' -r M , i ; A ! l< - a 

USlh, FE^'RUARY . ;lt,n .. d - a ion-..!)-,., i >o yaiini- 

painl lo (lay in lln <5 "n mn o| ■ h ■ ■; > ,'i;k ^ a i > ■ i. ..i! i .o ll, (o.vm'i; 

I'M 111 . A li : !i(' S)), 1. ' (i • ai*'d t 111 ii' - j!' M : p i ’ VI 1 • ain * t 11 d t li" 

iici d iol PI o-'-( li, a a u.:h 'in nniK -1 ■ ’ ■ v’'l; '')• Ip';' ‘ f m : ntnc’* 

ioa p'-, 

5.11 / 11/ ( f li' ' o I ! ];' 1 • > d.. i 1 ?' 11' ■'' 1 ’ 1. ( \) 1 1 d < d _ 11n * \ (o I! 11' 

ai!'( 1- <'|i Pi, y., •> .j ,{ ; I . ,11 ■ F ! 1. An-' ' m' .ad ' ('■■ 'a ap'd (cii 

1 iioiPMiml riij) 'iS, ! ’! till' ) cdr 1 'd 1 dr -id :, : . 

IMi. .o /r *1 :p,p. oi old r tP icFop 

' onnnmnc ido, ■ Kj.; , h • ;pa ,.p , j .'•■a'an’l *' d • i.i r-'fin v, ida' ' upid.y id 
.Mu/ di,ii'po;i ;doi.. \(, Md! > . ! ’d. .-a' ■■ ' fd -v ' d.’, • 

/I'lif I'liii / Li'dhiit. i'll! '"I d :!• <» ■•o'Di .of (d i.'d’t lo !lo d a 

Ion ol flinty CO,!’. , p, a Pv ju ^ pi, ; . II 111 t;o,. (In - hlioiiM i't ohar-od 

Dot <no'_\ lo ii.pi ' . IMai", li'.p !) f'r \\h''. >1 iiola ;n. l (dp.I idilam 

‘binild .land l'.\ lEh ir tn (he p la i*. 1 ' d-a. 

lli'iifdur o'o'/'oi ' '(■!/ .. i P' I'd ' o, (d 'o'-. inai Ciaanci' of) 

111',' fo-opaj at, \ a ti'i ;■> do’ ai h, d; • oj ij.-l n'Mitps’i' iMoKn i'jj rcatoiiDl' 

■■oo'D :i!i MI al pro;j)''ip. ; , {|p ;,■] ,',..1 ■ ,,, y,.,;;; 

l.dv///( ; (Id’', |)l,iuf a'-.! ^ I'd 'Ii'' ()o idiiiiMP ■ y \\ :dso haul hit 

and Ipoiv' d [(M'VMirn fo ilia < •> iin.i di di a'l\a't." io.i' nt' 'a-y UiU'-; Jor rccufi!'- 
!! IK I ion pm j) n-v. 

IGUi FiaiRUARY /d.Y/'i.,- , d, -o,/;; p,.id, _ 111! nt( (Ik- 

pK .Mp'Kinu' oi !o";d -'d • n o; Mn^-d! : p;u \.d!i ^\!d li i!)'\ ’( v- h tin situalion 

ill a.’nd ih' ! '‘o. ! id, ■'•■,.,dn\ a -d.-.i' m ih. 'iloip-a ol ('ornmoii" thal 

1 d'l I I Ml (-1 oid'd !; ’ 11 .,: o d i o j ‘'ni d ! | .;■ -; ip io m t i‘ a viu • ,i i ! ir t oo small to 

nif‘ ! I'o pijMiijio, .1 (ilo In..!,!. r,r -d: . 1 h ‘ p! odlv'DI o! P'.'O -d I UahO!) wlo-ll 

Uosld !)(' DPuntiad on ; "n'-i vd c’ot.-, (li. r* \'..p> (in yp at.op ol i't'd'in,.’ tin' d -- 
'dn'a ni I'll' .lid'K i all .a Fn Miiimf am wliioip ..icoidim 'o il:dm llijapdi.i Trasiid, 
Vv mild a, Pal ildi pi V d ly. 

/do /d(/i,o/oi f‘/i <1 /!,(! i; :! >1 :d-o cp > ;•, |('ji-idtin ('inud ol thv ‘^amataiy of d'lydc 
a 'oo',- nmli r-ntiiit, id,ijia imp'.Fuda .ij t], i,i!,,pnt\o and I'cihaii'.' Iilty 

moi-'o Mind! la' D'a'‘-.ii^ to mea:, ih ■ I’-'iinr nn iit o! ‘dn- m'p.nioD. Tlui (' sin mid Im 
an Pilarmd lona! mo'.iunn! to I'lip ilio ; i n i. w jaiiiu,,,’ ol i’.diir. d’lia dncussi'm 
.1- lo uinad aip'!’ imdy, l di -ainmn; 

Sa\ir;d iiniidiifa lii-p l■•'’p;•,'a^; :n 'in d' r 'da o| i!n_‘ Imdi'i't- 

I//, S,i, ([, t/lin,(n/r/ii ■-V mp'id m-' I Mitli ill I'li... P'-,. ddrinln r at a (pim <d 

avaaj)l lonal diliiapiiy dua lo tin :i j)o.i!!'pa (':',riln,nalva (ii'.p-tm I'li,' linanaial ( ilnats 
'd wJinh Wiiidd nn < om.idnr.di''- 'iinl Jiom wlpi/u jt ^^!]l t.d.i' .!)(' p]''iviimc very 
Inna 1 O 1 can; 

lidA /Af/oo/wr Ijn'huu /Ao.oo.' Si/.lhf inpo! (lin ( do - i n man l, ol India In apant, 
mduaiilion (o T, !; ,r !or a d.iinila pa".}n!. so timt tin- sln,'k'!i priivnn (' miplii^ bn idiln 
lo carry on, ])arliauiai ly v.nii tlm comiim in ol pi'o\ina)ai JaU'Lonomy. 

Mr. Mii'sff .\\i rtu/i!//, y,//,/d, i'dinims* Alambar t In n >M)iind up the dn'cussion nud 
rajdiad to tlia jiomls rai^aj. )la pnidod oni ill it I Ion am maid, jnoposals for axpaii- 

difurn in (ainnaa! ii)i) w itii tin’ (aiilnjnaLa aoid.l not b,- plaa(‘<! balorn tin ni. as it wirs 

iinjxj.SMibb' (o aslimata al prast nt axpaiiddnin nould bn nncnssaiy for thn 

pui posa. 

Mr. Monindra Willi .]////.Z/t'/'/p ;-p< al-.iiiy, on tbn aaidnjuakn :’i(iiat.iou, 

(bat, the (n)vninnu'id sliould loiihorma Ibn IMiar ('antia! Ralaf (Zonimittni or sunb 
other like oTypniisali(»ns to run a '<>iiaka Ilaliaf Loltaiy’ bn a nuinbi.'r ol yitai's on 
tbo liiK'S of the Irrdj Husiiila! Swnv})stakns, wbnb w-ndd oivn Ibnin about a crorc 







2 ?L> Till-: i>. (V o. corxcM], [ i-mna— 

( i We .ils > -1.'.! ' -u-' ■>{ di sini'n niiils on \hc Him'- 

. 'loph'd !v\ (i'o I'HMi.Jn nn>! ll. ‘ ii'-’M'i.m ' i i\n tin' ■nl; and th<' ti., (■*>? pnral ion. 

Ml. <il/ii)i, said Jin ; Hi Ntlidr I'nip'ri' and ih.' IHms!' i ivcnniK'n' sliniild 

I . inn I' > 1 Hr li< i)) ni ' n ! i ! Pji 1 1 

Air. tlnl, n;^U mi I " m! ' .ni lii.! ,.i)ir !i,v'- r Mi’ t !>:• d in ’Moii.'diyr il 

llv < ti)\ cnniKa:'' iiroiii;''IV ■ (I’njij f <! Mi' Ix-.I odi'S'i"'^ wnH n-fc-isaiy r'^Noiii'ciami 
imjdoyd im n !■> i o Mm dcH; i- tml ••xMa'-tl'’ )>• r om ’ i.urmd nii'J'i il. 


17th FEdRUARY.- rli dd iis'-M):' Mil i!' < I’l !iijmi\ m.Mj iti,.-! I'Miic’iid'-d in-day. 

iM' >.f'■‘i I fi'i/!://>'/ ! A H^.idi I (I ;y-' ily.M.'an ',.'1 llm: Jm (-ladnicnl (d 

111! M((i,o '3 (d S!,d< iiiM \, uii! !>( al..;'.,ir (. n’oidd and Mlrioil! (air 

sM lldi.i! \\M- - nad'l ; '..naO. ]!-■ I’.iiM !i! (];.! ' , IM'd more A'oil Id Ix' 

K'liiind (o ‘iitai Jm 1 i|'!i!. '!) •- Ml’ Mil '.'MiaMM a-ii i ,im lniii lao-i'd willi llir 

plM i»,; I ' ll Mod n M M, I h.o '• d Ml ! H • il ';d " ! . i ni Jd, i r I 11 1 I m t)lM A\ linic 

id IH' ap' ^id I'n .■ .op.';a.,.m >1 d! . > i n.iMin ' disn.lml lali ii am! 

:■'! II nmmm ,o d ladn 11 ;:d HH . 

W’lmi'iM (ip J.i' d Mil ■■ I Hlr. ' /, Y'./ti'r i na • i\I,iMl'i'i I'ni'y'a- 

liilalid Mic toemi),; ,,•! i1m‘ a-' .hi dd • mioi i Mi. diij.ic Wa i nm 'ml< d ami 

n ; iin d 11'! 1 11 ( Ha' a H ' H" ■ n ■ -1. "t aide 'd ;m'). I ; M fa ! '• a: ■: i i a Mi m n i 

I Im ( I'nv ( 11 ! im iM ! I ! i l im a. : a i ! Mm n| j nd i » a\ ■ n ■ \ • i \ 

lympailMiM- ] j-r id.'al < .o’> i t ;> an n'' Vv'i'd dn !/■ it - !'■•. non,, ili-an I’.dmi 

iiiiimai;, and i in'\ H-iji'd lH.:l *li i 'v - i'oi < iit I Im!.. Vv 'd i nmi ! Ma dim.on! 
id Mm i "a! i i. o • i n "n ii i : a a a ■ i ; , ■ i n, 'm i■ : an Ian, m h ! i 

iiiin'aloi" in a ni'n-'"! aoim -i \ ' !• lim 1 ;■ ■ Mi!'.:’! dimH! pnl Mimi 

’ !n :i I;ll I.. I o ! )m 'n - i • mi J' n- ''om ’ !ndt I >i • Mn H ' m i ian M m i n ai <;! i l.s 
inoviimi, d'iii Maim:' iin !• aoinnnnd Md Mn fdH Im.o.i.. 


\H)i .'-.I. <i\ i:i |M ( I < in ', \ 1 

ilMh. MARCH' A'lnaiL’ o'l iHiM.i ar.inM < ntnim 'a-a'l io-d./\. //a; /•d/,-/i/a; 

/.-/ hi!./ /'nr (hi n.hit n; ,!i r tnl.sn liO' mi Mn a'inui a'*' d ma'ol iii "i d Mm 
In I’d I d (In n ( d d ".H in .0 n| l.oa I ni >i t ■ • a ’ m 1 m ‘d\ ■ i ) j u ; ■. ; d'• i i - 1 1 ': n i i .in In•' 
fin' pniiioa’ O) !n>inn Hnddu". Iho'-n aaIim" Inarv a In.vi Hm ii dm.MaiMd Hy Mm 
inant ('ii'Miiindn an 1 '.Mioj.Mm) nt im'is- :'!; • (')>.. !'\ Mn M'o\"i loimiil In r’ll.niu 
m’lmiillnial lam!'- dan.:, '.'d l'\ Mn - aM. !,■ jiial.’. . 

n a! inm (-Iln 1 ;! I nd'- i a pi.. n M ! Mm j'l a* * >'■ d ‘i M ’ iinm - ' m p'.> m" 

Iinni1 1 d . ail M 1 n I;' 11 !•' t, > lOr. H -r , i ■ pn . p' .• a . ' H ai n nn d H im \i i i . 1 1 na'M 

niini' ..'-.aiiii'i! mi H-i iH- Ndi'ii di I'd ,m Li.n , \ ’ ’Hi; ni.iH’di p: --n! I noi 

I lai l■-!^nn-^m■^ Mn Momnm.'.l . m' 1 i, n nadii'.l, i; • '» HiHdi'; ni ^'\ ii" mti I 
I'xin \)\ (' pd)H lorn 10 i.l m-ai"'’ Im'i \’;,)''n- im ' - M. d-'d niM’ iHa 

]') ol )lnn 1 {d ; , 111 d di' ■ li n I ; r d, i M- ■ i a ■ .di ' ii n n i • m' ’. m t a '.a v- . I M no ' ii 

< In\ ni mm nl \\, 1 n dnin '■ ai! l.a' amo' ; > ' ■ dni P )!>!,,' i a■ ' n 'd‘ 111 ' il,, 1 >; 11 m -md 

nl ■';ind and ina.aPia; id . ’d'o d 1".! id ml’ n ii Man 

\A 1 M 1 d I I \' 11. 


'doth MARCH - Mndn: I -kin m’ -n Mw ja , mn im iM. < om! nmlii Mm 
[ I i m 1 1 11 a» d' m;o Id HI i '' '■m nn!n I .i. v. '- d .i d' H pn i M• , \ i la im n! jud m;- ii - 

■M 1 d I in Mil !!■ 'nd'd 1 1 .n (-. ni <>! 1'. -a ,1 ml ' n 'p o - ' i; ! ,i i M n ,i ' mii pdvi n IT" :il d 1 lO’ 

I!" ' !’ 1 . in 1 1 o) i. tm I! I ( ) Mm I' 111 1 iH i ir,. 

>' M'lal imiidi'i,., no ludinn Hlr. ('/."/.a -n m o’. ami i/.n /-’a/noi/M /a//,- 

. ill I' ■ !i. n Miih.nin inmjiHiiind iH.'i Ma\niion nl H ; I n »' ad ij'.ilily dnall wiMi Mn 
p’nidim id llond |))iA(id'ni) and Hid not laiind i.;,' Ml" Aainms mi 'nonninl.i'mmn 
id Mm' ( >1 , sa I'lood ( \'niiniH i n i n 1 h.P n ,i;i(';i"' 

M on. A1 1 , .\’/m,// n m iJ iin/f >'<! nhit HI 'ndii i in-i H:iM’i iitmi'mn 1 )■■) > a I nmn I, inj >! \ HIM 
niainPomd tliat (iaAiiiimiil li td (•aM''‘d mi; dn' ni.mi'M’ "i m"onmmml ai lom. oi Mn' 
I'doiui Mnmmittnn ;jm! Had dom* Mfmir H 1 In niilm.iii' Mi :ii(lii'nn' aaimnd H> lIomH. 
IH' pnn'ad mit Miat .’I'-i Mm I'Apmi (’n.mn';M' }i ni jipornd il aa .m Hniiiaidy iinpoa- 
’ Im pinAciit tlooiis ai 1 oy< 11 n'»•. 

d 1)1 (111 mi'linii was uliimati!_\ wiMidi iaah i'ln' Mniumi! Mn'ii vnind Mm niiiirn 
dnniamii nndi r liimaliMii. K":'i.s( ralnni. l-’Mi-ni, and p'a'iip". 

\ lulnr :i tnUi'ii nil! in Min Land. lI'AiiMin d m:.iid, l/m /Ut'iirddi La/'hnii /V'om/'/ 
MH/i/ni ury d Mm imn- -liy tor niispniision ol Hmd m\rnU(' ..ml ni's.a lor thn y»'‘M’ ’'M'H 

rniiimsion ol mas m lo.'.is \\<'rst allnntid Hy Ih-’nartIniualvn. linn bin Air. J. 7'. Whitfij. 

Dll bnbali oi ( Ioa ni iinmni, rnplyiiin poiidt'ii mil, tlnit linn' lor paymnnl. ol l;uui I'nvn- 

nun and ms was alrnjidy Hniny alli)\A'(,'vi in Mm wor.st ;dri.''‘t(.'d arnas in North Bihar 





VOTIN(i ON BrOOET DEMANDS 


- UK’:] ;M ] 


!)ut. ji mi^^pci'^ioii »i I.iiul n'vt'niiA ;ri I for a loiu;i i woulJ hi' 

inul(‘flir;i')li'. Tho disi‘ii'''.ioii was !i )t .>on dii h’d whcii tho Council adjoiu’itcil. 


21st. MARCH : — C)V»rnn»('ii(, sudcrcd llv firsl, dcfcni of the session whin n> 
token cni. of ih;. Id, niovrd l»y Mr. AhfJdl (IJunu <ni the drnnind for sfationci} 
ond ])Tinli!i(', was cairad i>y Id votes to in t}ii‘ ( ounctl to-d.iy d’hc movin' 
nr<,-ed licit al! (lo\ c; nnc'iit jiuhlictitJon- he sii|){ii'i‘d tree to non-ollteial inenihers of 
t he (’onneil. 

T]ar!irf, disetih/;o!i u.i' ii-'iiMi'd iin ll;<_ t.uK 'o .'i;* niul.^/t! ol !Aii P.dint d it r ].a ,-]i nn 
Aitilni Ih' ncressity ior -n ijc lo^ion of !ai. i r'V''i!;'e and cess lor ;i 

\e;ir in tns as wof'.t a!le''led h\ ti: ' --.i’!lapnOKi'. 

lldltdihi' ! >ii >i rl (I'l !!'> and air. Atn !'f'l<i ii„t a.! , S,,/i/d. i loitiif' llir 

oiodoii. appt'al-'d (o (;ov<:)i'a, it. i ’!,.•! t'>ih»‘ v ( jijeas, 

Mr, ('h tiihl! dt Pfd>dl \d>(i/n/ y-ndjh i•(..ntl'•l ,,nf that the aoee' had not 
f .»m •' all'll t hi' y 'dio n’d ad: lor s a - ■ n -1 • m \ li !.. i i 11 11 ■ r (a i; i (> a■ 1 e' -ei I. > i . 1 1 m a ^ r 

ji. i:od It 'a a-I ih'dnt;, d !aad'o:d .i.M li mint t i d) thetr lire, to pay dnr; and 
.d"o il IS tic dnh'v 'd Ci.'v e: ii'ic nt to Ji"ip '{nni t) i*sIoie jn e-e,ii i hqiialie 

roi id 1 1 <1 III 

dll. 7 . 7 ". 117 //'/'/. on h<'!idl ol (h cv ns! ornl, a oii-d ijr' ni-'inhei.s lii.d ih' 
altitude oi < . i\n n ri)"!!' W.i- '-'3 m | e to oir !«■;.» j \\ hri e r.'hrt vote n<ed"d m 

athehd aie;e la \ a'ti Ihii’t. lone u.o h. iio' ahi.idy .'lloMi'l hy < ioi ('rann iil 
i < Il ]i:r in' ; d ■»i i o n ■ i 'id i ‘''-s. 1 , i u ■ t loti ^ > n !■ i a;,. > hi' iss nrd to Ded le i 

Ihlirri.s ih odir! all'"' '! .O' m O' d^'id - \ * 1 ^ t n oiy veil e.o'.e,-, rd real iianhliiji. 

22nd. MARCH . —d he pol t v <d the dloiisl'i 1'.;]' Eoe.d Seif-( lo vei n men I 7v/ 
ihtunJ) IhiUd yiHdIi in siiperM'diiia tile \ iiitaeK Mnniiipahly and niakune nomiii'i- 
tiojis to loi.d liodn s er;tie;:s>'d !»y 'lon-olh.'i.'d ini inher.s in Ihe (’onneil to da-y 

uiulei' a token ( til. luolioo on provi.sion loi iMimsiei'.s. J/i. (Indittnuid d/oo'a and Mr. 
Jmii'nihd Moljdd Smhd aess'iied (hat 1 lie sn per ;e< sion of till' Cntlaek Mini ii'ipality 
vois uiijnslilied aii'i aern-a-d ih'- Minister ol lavonrilism in inakiii;: noniinalinns 
to loeal hodles. 

Ml Iaki'ij, Se 'i’etaiy to the E')ea,l Seil-( iwve.i'nineiit Dejiarl mciil, jiislilii'd 
( ev, ci nment, :ielioii ii siipersedma; tlie .'Mnnn'ipalit y staliny that tlie ri'cord ot 
niai aihnniod Ml ion of tno Mii:ii'*ip.iiiiy ixtemhii}; evi r a lonp, period leti no 
altermitive l.nt, to snpci sieh' it m the inh’ie-^t ol rate-payers. 

/w/ (jd/h'A/ !hff! ' S,n/lt, Mini'.ter lejnehat'-d tin- charee of (avoiiritimn in 
nominal ion;', and maiiil,oned that, nominal tons were iiehl,ly made 

/!//■ Sd( !i<‘!ntldddd‘l(f Aiiihd, ia'ader of thi' (>on, eom])lained that the 
iMinister Jnid not loiloM.'d thic ‘vi.i in-'d: ol partial snpersi''.sion tii-; provided 
111 tin I'lenlly amended leposlat ion. He thonyhl that, then' was no selth'd principle 
III hind t./meniil Ion and liejire'Mied the noiiiinatioii i.f a lairly laree niimher of 
imintiei's S t!i/' i/eidl-tive ('tonneil to ioea) ), uhes wliieh in Jiis opinion liowevi'i 
well iideinioned vssmid p!o\ - (hinoi di.sime. 

1 in < lit i!i(;li.m u a.i iniimdi'Iy u dlnlrau n. 'I'ln' ,'Mnlhdine was then aiiplied 
aid the lenniiiiiiie, tnnh.e'i eleanial-i 'W're vol -d with'nif d iseiisstoii. 

B N < ). IsMi.iao M V l‘iti.'\ I loA. fhi.i. 

23r<l. MAROi i-d-sne ( ),;o'lsjl ion im aihers m the < 01110 !, led hy Mr. Sdch- 
Ml ^ila iifiiiild yni/id, etaeed a a\ .ilr-oiil to .lay al tin ' onsidm al ion s.lay/' oJ the Ihhar 
and < )ri sa Mnnieinal dam rye l y ihov.-amei Ihll. .Ytter llie oppoeiiion amemimenl. 
lor liienlation oltlie Bill \^a-. loot, they dr.ided the llonsi' Hiriei' eonsemjl ively 
oj>l)osine eonsideral 1011 o| the nmlioii and two liasli elans'-i oj (Jia Udl mid wheii 
they eoiild no' e.iny llieii poiio-y l.ln \ walk'd out. .\lierwatds tin' liill was jiro- 
eei ded with elanse liy elans.' ami parse i hy the Cotineil. 

J'he hill pi.ivided that il m the ojiinion ol tin’ Loeal (h)ve'nment the eomniis- 
saonei'S of any inmiieip.ihty weia* owiny <0 die elh'ets ol tlie reei'iit. earthijiiake, 
iitialde to dieharye their liinetinii". s it is|;n-t orii v, the (hivernmeni npiy diri'cl, tli('> 
eoininisoimrs of siieh mnnt-ip.ihl le; to h,‘ lelmxed o| all tln'ir fnimtin'ns lor mieh 
pi'iiod as m.iv he sp.M ti •■, 1 . 'rJi - hill would ii'm.iin in lon't' lor three veirs. 

'I'he Prr^/i/f'nf then f.'.id to the lloiis'* t.lie (governor’s onler lor ]n oniddi/ni tlie 
('onneil. 
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;,A MHIIAMHM) \YUi: Kii \NN M K. 

Mihik Chand Kii\xx\, Ku 
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:c; l"iu KAixm, 1^1 ix 

'.\C> j HI'-A 1’ SliNi ;h, Sauh \h 

PtAcm K’\M, isAi /'Aiiii; Lai.A 
;S 5hti;i AN I\ImiAMM\n Khan, 
Kh\x Dmiai,uh 
;,H ^’wmxHAR Khan, Mix 
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Proceedings of iheC/nincil 

/?!'/)(; r// r. •:</nx- l'ixuiA IK i />’ - 1 /’/. / A’/.’A' / /1 // i’ (<> x hnl. M. 1 A ’( 7/ v / 
l^OxANH'iAi Si.HiHMr.xr i<Hi lOS;/’.:) 

"()iir ri'vrmip irt csl iniiifcil :i< IJ'N lO'l v id -i I;,til l.iiMi- ainl cxinMidii uiA' :it, IN. 
]7'5 shhI (Ih't'T'-C oini h Ittkh'X Wi- a:.' iHjd'-.'I ii:<' lor n d 'lip.l id' IN. Ifl :md (Iih't'- 
itiTirlh l.ilJiH at iJiT' end (if llx' 'AOiinn:'- 0 i ;iic..d lint, l,h (hd coid iiiiXHKx* ol 

llic .'•;alary*ciil inr anotlK'r ypa)-, Ih ■ d. Il'a* would Iiavi* Kreu Op-xcr by Juklis”— 

this jTositiuu \v:is dis(dos<'d by bu'li>i-l <• Inti tics f,.r 19:U-.">r) whudi Mr. (iCDn/r 
(*/(iniii/i/hann I'duanco Mi-nibor, piT-Ati(:'d jo I’to N. \V. b'ronlit'j' KiydsLitux' (Joiincil, 
which o{T('n(’(l ils llud^ot Sirt'-iiHn af J'• :.!i;iwar ott iIk* 5lh. March 1934. 

'‘A fO[Tsid('ral)I(> pait (d Ibis dvDcii,”. s.aid th(‘ PdnaiHa' Member, ‘ds ol ••ourso 
( x])laiti(‘d Ity tlio iufluKiou iu th'xI yi'in’ri biulpyl, td' special il.i'uis anioiiuTin^ to 
A and onc-l(Mirlh lakhs of riipc’s, iianu !y, ouo lakh jiiid thirty thousand rupees for 
tho construction of the Couinal Hall: IN. 4 IM'di) olccl itm cliar^j,os ; one lakh ol 
rupees ii'suined from huildine grants to tlie Histricf Hoard, I’ediawar, in the pn'- 
yiouR years hnt not y('|, sjTi'iit : Ks. ibbOO for the scheme lor llu' snj)])ly of drink- 
huc^^ater, and one lakdi and scv(‘nlecn thousand rn]T('es b^r lunv l)nildiip;!.s for (hi' 
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Compared with the revised estimates for the current year, the decrease of four 
lakhs and forty-seven thousand rupees in revenue is anticipated mainly from excise 
license fees, forests, education, aud civil works, while expenditure will increase by 
five lakhs and seventy-four thousand rupees on items postponed from last year. 

Touching the capital debt account, the Finance Member called the House’s 
attention to the provision of Rs. 1 and a half lakhs loan to the Bannu Munici¬ 
pality for the water-supply scheme and the loan for which the local Government 
applied to the Government of India for the proposed Hydro-Electric Scheme at 
Malakand. The expenditure on this scheme will probably be spread over four 
years, the total loan required being Rs. 42 lakhs from which Rs. 4 lakhs will bo 
required next year. He hoped that when the scheme was complete, it would mean 
both a great addition to the comforts and amenities of life for the people of the 
Peshawar District and a great opportunity for them to improve their agricultural 
and economic position. 

The Finance Member reminded the house that about the end of 1934 the ques¬ 
tion of subvention would come up for reconsideration and the present seemed to 
be a suitable opportunity for taking stock of these first three years under the 
reforms. “We started our career as a Governor’s province in April 1932 with an 
opening balance of ten lakhs, granted by the Government of India, partly to give 
us a working balance for general purposes, partly to enable us to meet the specific 
items of two and a half lakhs for the Secretariat building and the Council Hall, 
half a lakh for the Public Works Department workshops, two lakhs for additional 
police aud miscellaneous charges. Of these we completed some, and carried forward 
the cost of others from the current budget to the next budget. We may, therefore, 
say that from the opening balance of ten lakhs, five lakhs have been either spent 
or included under its proper head in the next budget. If. therefore, we were to 
end the coming financial year with a balance of five lakhs, we might say that over 
the period of these first three years wo had exactly balanced our budget. Instead 
of Rs. 5 lakhs, we shall have a balance of Rs. 1 and three-fourth lakhs.” 

The Finance Member drew attention to the fact that the Local Government 
spent Rs. 8 and a half lakhs on the construction and improvement of roads from 
the grant received fiom the Central Road Development Fund. Concluding, the 
Finance Member said : “When we in the future look bacK: on these three years, 
it is to bo hoped that vve shall be able to say we have passed without discredit 
through the most difficult economic period which this generation has known,” 
Obeidullah’s Hunger-strike 

8kh. MARCH:— The first adjournment motion in the history of the Council was 
discussed to-day, when M.ilik K/iuda Bahsk, Ljuder of the Independents, moved 
an adjournment rnolioii to discuss a matter of urgent public importance, namely, 
the release of Ojeidullah. nephew of Abdul Gafoor Klhan, now on hunger-strike in 
the Multan Jail whose condition was stated to be precarious. 

Sir George Cunnliifjha)}?., Leader of the House, waived his objection and the 
President fixing li-3'J a. m. for the discussion the House adjourned for au hour. 
When the House reassembled, Malik Kfiuda Baksh appealed for the release of 
Obeidullah on humanitariau grounds. The delicate condition of the prisoner and 
the serious nature of t!ie disease—tub'^rculosis —coutracLed in the jail should bo 
aufficient to induce the (fovernment to order his release. 

Several speakers participated in the discussion, .a non-official nominated member 
suggesting release if Obeidullah agreed to work for the economic uplift of the 
agriculturists. 

Sir George C tinning kam ri-iterateJ the Government’s position, as already 
announced m the recent communique. The Government could not be forced to a 
particular line of action by prisoners bv hanger-strike. They were not inspired by 
a spirit of vindictiveness in dealing with Red Shirt prisoners. Since July last they 
had released 1570 out of 1700 political prisoners gradually before the expiry of 
their full term. Imprisonment was an unfortunate necessity and had to bo accepted 
as a means of enforcing law and order. Obeidullah could bo released on furnisning 
the requisite security. The motion was talked out. The House then adjourned. 
General Discussion of Budget 

9lh. MARCH :-^Malik Kkuda Baksh, Leader of the Opposition, initiated tha 
general discussion on the budget to-day. Ho complained about Government’s 
indifierence towards the Councirs opinion, embodied in the’resolutions passed in the 
29 
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previous session, askiii^^ for fifty per cent reduction in land revenue and constructive 
8up;p::e8lions olTored during the lant two budfijet sessions. 

Half a lakh for j)ul)li(*ity olliites and four lakhs exptMidil.ure in England came in 
for ruthless and uiK^oinproinisin^ criticism at his hands. He did not see justifica¬ 
tion for the enhancement ot the emoluments and the cri'ation of now posts and 
odices and called the reformed constitution a white elephant. He, however, 
acknowledged that the (Government had moved in the ri^ht direction in introducing 
three newdiills to assist agriculturists, but he criticised their dilatory methods in 
cinmlatinp; them. 

Several s{)eakers participated in the jj;enoral discussion piyino; a tribute to the 
Finance Member tor paintini^ a tjcay and lovely picture on the back-ground of the 
econoniiir depression and financial gloom. 

Rdi Bahadur Ishtvardas suggested to the Government to utilise the interval 
Uj) to the inauguration of th(i n-ov constitulion in tin; ihwelopment of the economic 
resources of the province to mi'ct the increasing ex})enditure. 

{Several members urged the local needs of tlu'ir eonstitncncies and relief of 
ngncnltural distress. {Some express-al fieirs that, the Malakniid Hydro-Electric 
{Scheme was proving a failure not befitting the agriculturists but the military 
cantonment. The House then adjourned. 

10th. MARCH:— The Council concluded the general discussion on the Budget to¬ 
day. Several non-oflicials urged that ihetTOvi'rnrnml of India slionld be jin'sHed to raise 
a subvention of one crore and forlv-six likh-i of nip es ri'‘onimendnl by the 
Haig Committee as without it the Frontier l‘rovince would find it increasingly 
diliieult b) make both ends mis t. 

A Hindu member attacked the Govtunmeut for ignoring minnrjti»‘S in the recent 
reeruilinent of Naib I’<‘shildars atid Foliee kSuh-InsptNUors, Moulvi Nnor BaKsh 
urged one lakh reduction in Jail cxpi'iidtlurc and 15 jier cent in Civil Works. 
Khun Bahadur Ahdar Rahim Wiintcd a change of Ineirt on the part of Govern¬ 
ment and felt bitterly disajipointial that Gov‘‘rnment did not reSjxct the Councils 
opiiiioii, embodied in the resolution passevl. He was contemplating resignation and 
advised his colleagues as eons(*i(;iilious repr(;sentatives of thejicoplelo follow the same 
course. fSir Abdul Qaiiuf/i, Minister, defending the attacks on (lie transfi'rred Hupart- 
menlH, assured the minorities that (dovernimmt would b'* more sympatlietie towards 
their claims, N\hen the subveniion was increased. The present Iimitul lioaiiee was a 
necessary cheek on their bem'ficent activities. 

{Sir Udinaju Cunnin(jham (Finance IMcmlier) ndiuTing to the (diange of heart 
assured Unit so far as he vv.is concmiu'd thcie coiiU.1 oc no eh ingc of heart, He 
had been syinpaUietic in the past iuiKl vvoild continne to b" so in the future 
(Checis). He said the liyurcs of ih'* M d ik.ind 11} dru-Ehv t nc. Sci.eim; were care¬ 
fully scrutinised by Sir .lames Ibik-'thiy and Mr. ddiomes, Ligini'ni. Punjab. Th(' 
scheme would prove bcnctlnal to big cities and agrn-uli iirisi s. As for ihf! repay¬ 
ment ot loan and inicre.si on capital cxpmdiiurc, in' was rea ly to say that Uic 
Government, oi India wouhl efhaU, c urcsjMiiding doercasc in the subvention. The 
House then adjourned till the IPth. 

12th, MARCH :--The (Amncil held a short sitting to-day to pass supplementary 
demands tor grants tor the curnnit year with rv'speet to land revenue, admiiiis- 
tratioii of jiihtiee, famine and expenditure in England. 

Arms Act Amicniument Bill 

Mr. Cun/nn(/h(v/r I^’maiiee Me mber, presented the report of the select committee 
on the Indian Anns Act vXinendmimt. Bill. Thi; committee, after considering all the 
objections raised by the Cjiposition, opined that the bill did not infringe upon thu 
nghis of public and should be passed into law wdthout any change. The Oouucd 
then adjourned. 

Frontier Ryots’ 

13th. MARCH d’cii resolutions figured on the agenda paper to-day when 
the ('ouncil met for iion-ollicial business. The whole day was devoted to a 

discussion of Maedvi Noor BaLs/i's resolution lecommcnding to the Governor-in- 
Gouncil to adopt suitable mcasun; for rescuing agiiciiltiirists from the clutches of 
village money-lenders. Maulvi Noor Baksh said that the Banking Enquiry Commi¬ 
ttee cstinialed the agricultural indebtedness of the Frontier at eleven aud half 
crores whose annual interest alone was six or sevenfold the land revenue aud 
suggested the total repudiation of past liabilities. 
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Mr. Pir Baksh and several others urpjed the reorganisation of the educational 
system, adapting it to the zamindars’ requirements. Money-lenders could utilise 
the capital in better vraya by investing it in commercial and industrial concerns. 

Mr. Thompson. Revenue Secretary, found it difficult to disagree with the prin¬ 
ciple underlying the resolution and said that Govern merit could not view with 
favour th(! position of dependence to which agriculturists wen; drifting and they 
introduced in the current se'ssion the K'guhinon of Accounts Bill, Redemption of 
Mortgages anel Usurious Loans Amendment Bill. 

Sir Abdul Qupuni Khan. Minister, said that the Government were seriously 
considering the reorganisation of primary education. 

Sir Oeorge ('umnnghaui^ Finance Member, associated himself with the spirit of 
the "’esolution assuring them that the (iovernment woulti be fair to both siiles. A 
complete solution of the prohimn could not be achieved without, a complete nvidiust- 
ment of the ngnciillural life. lie, hoped that ihe qintstion would bo considered at 
the forthcoming inter-Brovincial Ecomunic Oonfcrence. 

The resolution was passed. The House then adjourned till the 15th. 


The Shariat Biel 

15th. MARCH :~Exciting scenes were witnessed when the Independents who 
form the main opjMvsiiion bloc m (he (tuineil staged a “walk oul” as a mark of 
jirottist against the fb'csidrnf'.^ ruling holding that tin; motion for immediate consi¬ 
deration of Mr. Habiballdk Khans Sh.iriat Bill was out of order as the seven 
days' notice, which was required, was not given. 

Four mi rubers of the* Jelieral Party, including Khan Bahadur Abdur Rahim 
Khan, Dejiutv I’rcHulent, also joined in the “walk-ont". 

The President, Khan Bahadur Abdul Oafonr Khan, ejcplaining the position, 
said that when on the score of tim''-]imitaiion the motion was not admitted, the 
mover applK^l to invoke th** oxc(*piional posvers of the. Chair for the suspension of 
tlie Btaudiiig Order. Tiie (hiair had given b.'st eonsideration to this aspect of the 
(lueslion. The circunistances of the c.ise, the President added, did not justify the 
exercise of exceptional powers. The bill inirodueed was of very vital importance 
and would affi ct the soi al, religious and economic faliric of a largo portion of 
the society and rural iiibabitanis of the Province, who formed Od per cimt of the 
entire jiopulation. ‘ It also nfl'ccts and abiogales scvcr.al legislative enactments 
which an' in force f »r t hree (h'cade.s and d :sign(*d for the benelit of the agricul¬ 
turists. Obviously th(‘ Chair cannot lend itself, by e-Kcrcise of its oxeeptional jiowers, 
to thniSL HO snddi’uly n[)oii society a measure (»f such great importance and 
implicatioiE There is no urgency either and the law which has stood the test of 
centuries can easily stand ovi'r for another six months”. 

The Kdl aiim'd at enforcement of Muslim pc'rsonal law regarding succession to 
special propirty of females, betrothal, marriage, divorce ana power of adoption 
and gnardianshij). 

On the motion of Sir Abdul Qaiju))}, Minister, the,Council agreed to circulation, 
for eliciting public; opinion by the next session, of Mr. (Jhiilam Babbam’s Rural 
Arras Bill and flai wSahib Mehrehand’s Local Option BUI providing for restriction 
of sale of intoxicating liiiuor. The Council then adjourned. 

Voting on Budget Demandh 

17lh. MARCH The Council eominenc.(;d to-day voting on budget demands. 
Fifteen cuts in respect of twenty-eight demands were tabled. The cuts were either 
rejected, withdrawn or not moved. 

As announced by thi; President yesterday, the last demand was taken first. 
Thres lakhs wore granti'd in n.'spect of advances of loans. An interesting debate 
followed Rai Sahib Rochiram’s five rupees cut to criticise the general policy of 
the Government. 

“Indiscriminate award of takavi to the rich, ignoring the needs of the poor 
Zamindars” was subjected to criticism by soveralfni'mbt'rs. Thi; cut was withdrawn. 

Another debate ensued on the motion of Malik Khudahakhsh^ Leader of (he 
Opposition, for the total rejection of Rs. 27,000 in respect of expenditure in England 
with a view to effect economy because expenditure was not contemplated by the 
terms of the subvention. Sir Oeorge Cunninghain, Finance Member, said that 
the Haig Committee was unable to include expenditure in England in 
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the subvention %ure and left it to the Government of India to fix the sum 
which was included in the Isubvention. The cut was rejected. 

Demands in respect of stationery, printing, commuted value of pensions, 
superannuation allowances and pensions were next passed without discussion. 

The demand for Rs. 32,37,000 in respect of Civil Works (transferred) was 
passed after discussion on Rs. 50000 cut moved by Malik Khudahakhsk, Leader 
of the Opposition, to curtail expenditure relating to officers’ bungalows. 

The last demand was made by the Minister, Sir Abdul Qayum, for Rs. 
3,13,000 in respect of Agriculture. 

A cut of Rs. 5 by an Independent member to bring to the Government's 
notice that the Agriculture Department had not proved beneficial was withdrawn, 
after the Minister’s assurance. The House then adjourned till the lOih. 

19th. MARCH The Council passedjto-day Minister S^ir Abdul Qayimi 
Khans demands for Rs. 6, 01.000 under the heads Medical, Public Health aud 
Rs. 20,89.0(X) for Education. Cuts were moved but were rejected. 

Lack of extensive attempts to combat malaria and tuberculosis was pointed out and 
Government’s attention was drawn towards thelill-freatment of patients in hospitals, 
when Mr. Abdul Tlainid Khan moved a cut for Rs. 3 on the Medical and Public 
Health demand. The Minister said that th(*y were doing their best to combat 
malaria and considering a tuberculosis sanatorium scheme. 

Rai Sahib Mcharchnnd Khanna's cut of Rs. 1,200 in the education grant was 
rejected by 8 to 21 votes. 

The House was discussing Rai Sahib Rochirams cut to raise a debate on the 
general unequal distribution of expenditure w^hen the Council adjouined. 

The Financ;e Bill Passed 

20th. MARCH :—The Council passed the Finance Bill to-day. The President 
applied the guillotine when the House was discussing the Finanec i\R’)nhcr's demand 
for Rs. 8.79,(X)0 for jails and convicts settlements. Mr. Abd/d Ghafoor Khan 
(Independent) through a token cut urged the undesirability of transferring 
frontier prisoners to non-Frontier jails and drew attention to ill-1 reatment in jail. 

Sir Gearye Cunninyham. Finance Member, said that if a prisoner’s relatives 
exerted the right influence and induced him to co-operate, the Government would 
consider free ticket concession. He assured the House that very few Frontier 
prisoners were left in non-Frontier jails. 

After the guillotine the President put to vote the remaining demands which 
were passed, after the Opposition challenged three divisions and lost on the Irrigation 
capital and expenditure demand for Rs. 4.35,000, Rs, 89,000 for Excise and 
Registration, and Rs. 3,34,000 for Land Revenue and Stamps 

The Council also jiassed the demand for Rs. 14,43 OCX) for General Administra¬ 
tion (Reserved). Rs. 45,CK)0 General Administration (Transft'rrt d) and Rs. 0,28.000 
for Adminiatretion of .lustice. Earlier, the Finanep Member’s demand of Rs. 
29,33,OCX) for Police was passed. 

A token cut by Mr. Hidayntidla Khan, urging promotion of 20 per cent of 
Provincial Bervice Police Officers to the Imperial Police Service was withdrawn 
after the assurance of the Inspector-General of Police and the Home Member, both 
of whom paid a tribute to the services of the Provincial Service Officers. 

A greater part of the day was devoted to the discussion of Minister Sir Abdul 
Qayurn Khan's demand for Rs. 20,89,000 for education. All the four cuts moved 
were defeated. The House then adjourned. 

Indian Arms Act Frontier Amend. Bill 

22n<i. MARCH:— On the motion of the Finance Member, Mr. Cunningham, the 
Council passed the Indian Arms Act North-West Frontier l*rovince Amendment Bill 
as reported by the Select Committee which opined that the Bill did not infringe the 
right of the public. A large quantity of arras and ammunition was imported into 
British territory which were used for the commission of violent crimes. The num¬ 
ber of prosecutions under Section 19 (h") of the Arms Act, therefore, was very 
large and the obtaining of the previous sanction under Section 29 immensely in¬ 
creased the burden of the work of District Magistrates. The Bill repeals Section 
29 of the Arms Act obviating the necessity for previous sanction. 

The Council then adjourned sme die. 
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Proceedings of the Council 

WINTER SESSlON~-NAQPUR-18ih to 26th, JANUARY 1934 
Ofjkial Bills 


Th^’ wiiitor HosRion of th(5 O. 1^. IjO^islalivo Oonnril oponod at Nappiir on the 
18th January 1934 with the hon. Mr. S. \V. A. Rizvi^ Pitnident in the chair. His 
Kscv'IIcncy Sir Jfyde fJowati who entered llie House in a proccsBion tiddressed the 
rn< rniicrs \\h('ren|)on the House ruljoiirin'd for a while. 

The Hnii'^('then proceeded with otlieial'hdls. The hon. Mr. Oordon proRcnted the 
report of tile st leet eornniittee on thc' I\ Land Rcvennr {Anicndn)ciii) Bill which 
wris then taken into eonsideration and pasHcd into law', d'his was followed by the 

introdiuMion of th<‘ C. P. Debt Coyiciliation {Amendmoit) Bill by the hon. Mr. E. 
(tordon, tlu' ['surinns lA^cnm (f\ P. A)nevdmnit) Bill by the Hon. Mr. Ran, the 
C. P. Jn Illation Amendment Bill by the liotn Mr. E. Gordon and the C. P. Villaije 
Punr/ht'fjaf {Amrndrncni) Bill by tlu* hon. Mr. J/. Y. Shareef. 

nuritpjr th'* counie of the iliseiission on the bills, thi' Leader of the IIou^v. 
announee^l iheirotion leferrini; to a'select (“ornmittct' the C. P. Hindu. Relinioua 
and Phanlable Trust Bill introduced by Hr. Panjabrao Peshnnd{h, ('X-Minister. in 
th(' .AuL^ust, session of the Council and circulated for elicitinp jiublic opinion would 
not be nitidc. 

SpIX'IAL Enaciment for Naopfr Mlnicipality 

19th JANUARY :-Mr. R. If'. Fulny moved a resolution for couBtitutinj:: thi; 

Nagpur city niunicipalily and the civd station sub-cornmittee under a special en¬ 
act nunt and making: statutory provision for the ai>i)oinlni('nt of executive ofTieer, 

healtli otlieiT, educational olheer and improvement trust, with adtijuate pow'er on 
th(' lines f)f otln r imjirovi nieiit trusts in India. He urj^ed thi' ap))oint ment, ot a 
nuimcipal commissiom r for manajj,in{: the ^rowinir acluitus of Niip;pur. It was 
imjiossibh', hi' said, to develop Na^^jUir witliout an imjuovt'ment trust. He bitti'rly 
()p}) 0 Hi'd the com!ilutin/j; ot thi' civil station sub-committei' into an independent 
and autonomous body separate from the Nagpur municipal committee. 

Mr. O'. B. I \irulh moved an nnu'udinent to include I hi words ‘(Ui liiU'S of the 
Bomliay Hify (-orporalion Act’ after the woids ‘special inaclment’ and to insert 
(In'words ‘j^oiaraiiti'iin/; the independence of inPinal adniinistration of the civil 
station area imw administeicd by the civil Htaiion Bub-commiltee which is in cxis- 
lenee siii'-e ISsf, 

'I'iii' Jioii. Mr. Af. y. Shareef, Alinister for Local Self-Hovernment, opposed both 
the amendment and the risuhition on the ;j;round that Nagpur had not yet deve¬ 
loped to sin-h an ('xtent as to rerpiire a corfioration. The amendment was rejected, 
'I'lie liouHc divided and rejected it by 0 to 8.1 votes. 

KkVENIJE AbbeRSM1:NT in IfERAll 

I\Ir. S. G. Sapkal rccoininendcd by a resolution that the recovery of such jior- 
tion of land revenue as was increased at tin* time of the last settlement in Buldana 
distriet and in Akot, Balapur and A kola Taluk of A kola district be stopped and 
that lienceforth assessment of land revenue in this part should be the same as 
wliat it was previous to such Hcttlemenf. 

On the resolution a protracted discussion took place on the settlement adminis¬ 
tration and land revenue policy of the Oovcrnmeiu. Mr. B. 0. Khapardc, in lendin^( 
support, ^ave a j^raphii; description of tlie iniserieH of nRriculturiBts in Berar duo 
to coercive processes and declared that they w’ero selling trinki'ts on the persons of 
ihi'ir nearest and dearest to pay (lovernment revenue. Mr. T. C. S. Jayaratuarn, 
settU'ment commissioiHr, and the hon. Mr. F. Oordo7i, Finance, Member, denied the 
charges and maintained that the settlcmentB were justifiable. I'lnally the resolution 
was carried the Government not challenging a division. The House then adjourned 
till the 22nd. 
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IiiRKUTiON Act Amend. Bile 

22n<l. JANUARY :-~ln moving the Irrigation Act Amending Bill to-day, Mr. 
Gordon said that the preseiit system of assessing irrigation revenue was very com¬ 
plicated and neecBsitated the employment of an unduly expensive CHtablishment. If 
the system were simplified, the stafi* could he reduced. The proposed system of 
assessment was already in existence in the adjoining province of Bihar and Orissa 
and was advantageous to the cultivator. The House unanimously agreed to circulate 
the Bill for eliciting public opinion thereon. 

C. P. Municipalities Amend. Bill 

Hon. Mr. M. Y. Shareef, next presented the !report of the Select Committee on 
the Central Provinces Municipalities Amendment Bill. One of the clauses of the 
Bill sought to diHcpialify members and office-bearers of miinicijud committees from 
holding ollice in the event of their failing to pay municipal dues within thirty 
days Irom the date of special notice. 

J’he House unanimously passed the Bill into law. 

Opium Smoking Act Amend. Bill 

Mr. r. B. ChemhaVs Opium Smoking Act Amendment Bill, which was enacted 
into law, brought the day’s busincHs to a close. 'This Bill was lirst introduced 
on the 24th July last. It had undergone no change in the Select Committee and was 
unanimously passed into law. 

C. P. Debt Conciliation Act Amend. Bill 

The 0. P. Debt Conciliation Act Amendment Bill, increasing the maximum 
stri'iigth of conciliation boards from five to nine members, was passed into law 
without a discussion. 

Usuiiious Loans (C. P.) Amend. IJill 

Mr. Rdcjhavendra liao then moved that the “Usurious Loans (C. P.) Amend¬ 
ment Bill” ddining what constitutes an excessive rate of interest be circiilatc’d for 
eliciting public opinion thereon. Mr. Bao said that the subject-matter of the Bill 
was ol the greatest impo^tanee at the moment. Ho referred to the conclusion 
of lh(i Koyal (.’ommission on Agricultuo^ that the Usurious Loans Act of 12)8 
remained practically a dead letter in the province. The Bill was as good an 
attempt to improve the conditions of credit as was possible in the existing 
circumstances. 

Ail sections of the House, excepting Nationalists, headed by Mr. Khapeu'de, 
demanded that the Bill be referred to a select committee, in view of the immediale 
need of giving ellcct to tlie provisions of the Bill. Nationalists were for circulation 
and opposed reference to a select committee. Ultimately, the IJouse agreed to 
allow leave 'o the Home Member to withdraw his motion and to make a fresh 
motion lor reference of the Bill to a select committee to-morrow. 

Otiieii Official Bills 

23rd. JANUARY:--!!! the Council to-day two important Bills, namely, the 
Vaurious Loans Amendment and the Money Lniders Bills were introduced by 
the Home Member and referred to a Helect Commiltce. 

The first Bill is based on the lines of the Bengal Money Lenders Bill, and 
provides that compound interest in excess of ten per cent would be excissive and 
also authorises courts to presume the rale of interest excessive and trunsaction 
unconscionable, if the interest in the ease of secured loans exceeds 18 per cent. 

The Mom^ylenders Bill, framed on the lines of the Punjab Ihgulatiun Accounts 
Act of 1930, embodying in addition the principle of Damdupat, and also giving 
courts extended power in fixing instalments for execution of decrees, met with a 
storm of protest from some members headed by Mr. Khaparde, Nationalist Leader, 
whose amendment for circulating the Bill for eliciting public opinion was lost. 

The Hon'ble Mr. ChoubaVs C. P. Excise Amendment Bill and Hon. Mr. M. Y. 
Shareefs G. P. Village Panchayat Amendment Bill, were then passed into 
law. The former Bill provides for more stringent provisions to deal with habitual 
oftenders. 

The following three bills were then sent to a select committee. Hon. Mr. Shareefs 
0. P, Local Self-Government Second Amendment Bill, the C. P. Village 
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Panchayat Ameadmcnt Bill and lion. Mr. ChanhaVs Central Provinces Prevention of 
Cattle Diseases Bill. 


Non-official Bills 

24lh. JANUARY The Council devoted the whole day to diacUBBion of non- 
nfhcial Bills. The firat two bills, viz. Mr. Fulaifs Municipalities Amendment Bill 
(prohibitinjr the employment of woman and children at ni^j^ht in municipal markets) 
and Mr. Y. M. Kales Nagpua' University Amendment Bill were quickly disposed 
of and paflHcd. 

Mr. P. Kohlc's Local Self-Government Amendment Bill and the C. P. Munici¬ 
palities Amendment Bill were next passed. These dealt with the disability of law¬ 
yers suspended from practice or convicted for political offences from contestinp; 
elections to local bodies. 

Hon. Mr. Sharcrf Minister, explaining the Government’s position stated that it was 
desirable to kee]> away unhealthy inhiKoices from these bodies. 

Mr. M. P. Kolhe’s Village Panchayat Amendment Bill which sought to confer 
wider powers on local bodies occupied * mu(“h of the time of the House to-day, but 
was uhimatelly thrown out. 

Mr. P. Pande's C. P. Land Jievenue Amendment Bilf designed to repeal the 
provision of the Revenue Code by which a defaulter could be put under arrest or 
detained in the civil jail until revenue was trecovered was after some discussion 
referred to a select committee. 

Mi. J\. IT. Fulai/s {La,hour) C. P. Industrial Debtors Bill, whi(‘h was proposed 
<o_ he referred to a select committee, evoked an objection from Mr. Kanitlrr 
(Nationalist, Buldana), who enquired if a Bill defeated in a previous session could 
be brought up again 

The President ruled that, as there were no specific provision in the standing 
orders on this question, he would give the benefit of doubt to Mr. Fulay. 

Mr. Khaparde, (Le«ader of the Nationalists) was the only opponent of this Bill, 
as he considered that it would restrict the flow of capital from the creditor to the 
industrial debtor. He bitterly complained that the C. P. Council was persistently 
passing legdslation which was definitely in the interest of one class of persons. 

Mr. h'ulay iiointed out that the Bill had been framed in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission on Labour, and he asked the House to 
be more generous towards poor people. He was backed by Messrs. Deshmukh, 
S. M. Rahiman and Hlngers. 

Mr. Gordon recapitulated the eireumsfances under which the House had previ¬ 
ously negatived the measure, but on this occasion }:c said the Government would 
remain neutral and would not put any objection it the House desired to adopt it. 
The motion for a select committee was accepted. The House then adjourned. 

C. P. Municipalitiks Amend. Bill 

25th. JANUARY ;—The Council spent a most dreary day to-day, discu.ssing non- 
official resolutions after disposing of legislative business. Mr. li. fJ^. Fulay (Labour), 
moved that his (\>ntral iTovinces Municipalities Amendment Bill seeking to extend 
the life of the Municipal Committees from three to five years, be referred to a select 
committee. Mr. Fulay observed that the present lease of three years’ life was too 
small. The first year was generally spent in studying problems and by the time a new 
policy was being worked by such a committee, the third year approached and very 
little work was done as the raembers felt that they must look to the elections rather 
than to the work of civic improvement. 

Mr. R. A. Kanither (Buldana) opposed the principle of the Bill and stated 
that the proposed move had not the sanction of the electorate. He did not attach 
any value to the views of municipal committees, as the present raembers were 
persons going to be benefitted by the proposed legislation. He moved an amend¬ 
ment for recirculation of the Bill for eliciting the opinion of the electorate. Mr. 
Saphal (Akola), opposing the amendment, said that it was too much to say that 
municipalities did not reflect public opinion. Rai Bahadur Nayudu, Leader of the . 
Democrats, supported Mr. Kantiker’s amendment. Mr. Kolhe from Yeotmal, 
supporting the amendment, advocated a referendum being taken on the question. 

The amendment was carried by 31 votes to 19. 

Fourteen other Bills were then introduced, and circulated for eliciting opinion. 
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Non-Official Resolutions 

Only three resolutions were discussed in the Council to-day, two of which were 
carried without a division. The first stood in the name of Mr. T. S. Patil, but 
was moved by Ran Saheb V. S. Patil in the absence of the former. It ur^^ed the 
exemption of the income derived from ginning raw cotton. Several members suppor¬ 
ted Mr. Patil’s resolution. 

Mr. C. D. Deshmukh, Finance Secretary, explaining the Governments view said 
that there was already a weighty body of opinion asking why agriculturists’ income 
should not be taxed. He could not see why exemption should be granted in the 
case of a particular section of the community or a particular commodity. He feared 
that the proposed exemption would benefit only a few. Finally, he undertook to 
forward the proceedings to the Government of India as the matter was beyond the 
competence of the Ijocal Government. He added that he could not give any under¬ 
taking on the subject which might prejudice the Government of India’s decision. 

The resolution was carried. 

Seth Dulirhand (Saugor) by a resolution urged the appointment of debt concilia¬ 
tion boards for districts as a whole, and not for tahsils. 

Mr. M. P. Kolhe moved an amendment that conciliation boards should be extend¬ 
ed to all districts of O. P. and Bcrar. The mover accepted the amendment. 

Rao Bahadur Dadu Dtvarkanath Singh, Rao Bahadur K. S. Nayudn,, ]')r. Pan- 
jahrao Drshmakh, Mr. IF. V. Desh?nukk, Mr. S. Pandey, Mr. Iftikar Ali, Mr. 
Chmiilal Vertua and Mr. Rajurker supported the resolution. Mr. S. M. Rahiman 
opposed the resolution. The Hon’ble Mr. E. Gordon, Finance Member, opposed the 
resolution on financial grounds and stated that the Government favoured a gradual 
expansion of these boards, as debt conciliation was still in an experimental stage. 
The resolution was carried. 

Discussion on the resolution of Mr. Panjabrao DesJnnukh recommending the 
stopping of the ex(icution of civil decrees and the Co-operative Registrar’s award 
for two years in view of successive failure of crops and low prices had not conclu¬ 
ded when the Council was adjourued. 

Plea for Revenue Remission 

26th. JANUARY In the Council to-day, Mr. Kcdar, Leader of the (’oalition 
Party, moved ‘ that in view of the general failure of crops and that the abnormally 
low rates of agricult ural produce, this Council recommends to the Government that it 
be pleased to remit twenty five per cent to the land revenue for the curroru 
agricultural year and suspend the recovery of the suspended land revenue, taccavi 
and other agricultural loans by the Government’*. 

In moving the resolution, Mr. Rcdar observed : “Mine is a modest dematid. 
The Government must do something to relieve the agriculturists. I realise the difli- 
culties of the Government, but the difficulties of the agriculturists are greater than 
those of thf Government.” 

Mr. M, P. Kolhe moved an amendment that for the words “to sus[)end recovery 
of suspended land revenue”, the words “to remit or suspend as the ease may be 
the recovery of the current land revenue and also of the re-BUspend('d, suspended 
or unsuspended arrears of land revenue” shall be substituted. 

Heth Thakurdas, Mr. Arjunlal and 8cth »SheoIal spoke in support of the resolution. 

The Revenue Secretary observed that though some damage to crops had been 
caused by the recent Hoods in Rerar and parts of C. P., it was wrong to say that 
there had been a general failure of crops. The total area under cultivation of 
cotton and rice had risen as compared with last year, while that of .Tuar had fallen. 
In consequence of the Indo-.Iapancse trade agreement, the rates of cotton had 
considerably gone up. Proceeding, Mr. Banerjeo said that the condition of the 
peasant did not show any appropriate deterioration, as compared with the previous 
years. The Government had already launched on measures calculated to give relief 
and minimum agricultural produce was exempted from attachment. Mr. Banerjec con¬ 
cluded that the condition of the agriculturist was not so gloomy as it was pictured 
to be and none of their forebodings had turned out to be true. No case had been 
made out for wholesale remission or suspension of land revenue and the Government 
were doing all they could to the areas that had suflered from local calamities. 

The hon. Mr. E. Gordon said that there was still good margin left in the agri¬ 
culturists’ income. In spite of the remission of 12 and a half per cent in Madras, 
the O. P. incidence on acreage compared favourably with the reduced rate in Madras, 
30 
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He asked the House to determine whether it would be a practical proposition to 
deprive the State of a revenue of Its. bb lakhs for the sake of a few annas’ benefit 
to individuals, which meant limiting; all the activities of the Government. 

Mr. Kolhes amendment was declared carried without a division. 

Frobt Havoc 

Frost and the damap;e caused by it to crops formed the subject of an adjourn¬ 
ment motion which was moved by Mr. K. P. Pande but was ultimately withdrawn, 
after one hour’s discussion. Mr. Pande said that the recent frost in Narsingpur and 
Jubbulpore districts came in as a fresh calamity. It had also affected parts of 
lierar. He pleaded that in view of this unusual phenomenon, the Local Government 
should apply to the Government of India for drawin{>; upon the famine relief 
fund. He also ur^^ed the Finance Member to tour the affected areas with a view to 
obtainin^r first-hand information. Heven nou-official members supported the motion. 

The Hon. Mr. E. Gordon, rcplyin^?, stated that the Government were not in 
possession of full information on the point. The Government would expedite the 
enquiry into the matter and Ihi'y would not be slow in ^rantinK rdief to the agri¬ 
culturists if the situation warranted the same. On this assiirunee, the mover withdrew 
the motion. The House then adjourned sine die. 

Budget Session—Nagpur—26th. February to 9th. March 1934 

Financial STATExMK^T roit 3934-35 

“All recent budgets of this GovenuiK'ut have been based on the principle that 
we should, in times of depression, husband our "resources and embark upon no 
heroic schemes, which we cannot afford. Government Ixdievcs lhat at this time its 
primary duty is to ultempt, at whatever H.-iciifice of desirable developments, to 
balauce its expenditure with its income and that it will be si’rving the best interests 
of the province, if it hands over to the new Government, under the new constitu¬ 
tion, a legacy of financial stability and a future that is not heavily mortgaged,” 
said the Hon’blo Mr. E. Gordon. Finance member, presenting his budget before the 
C. P. Legislative Council at Nagpur on the 26th. February 1934. 

The Finance Member announced that the budget provides for a revenue of Rs. 
473,17 lakhs and an expenditure, charged to revenue of Rs. 474,03 lakhs, leaving a 
surplus of Rs. 2,14 lakhs. Adding the debt, head, but excluding famine relief funds, 
the total rcei'ipts arc expected to amount to Rh. 434,<S0 lakhs and tin* total expendi¬ 
ture to Rs, 531,33 lakhs, leaving an estimated closing balaiicii of Ks. 3,50 lakhs. It 
is hoped to have Its, 40,30 lakhs in the Famiiu' Relief Fund. 

Speaking on new exfiendiilire, the Finance Member j oiiiLinJ out that owing to 
continued iinaneial stringency, cuts made in the current yeai in ginoial purfioses 
and education grants were inaintaiiHal. Provision was made for Its. 21,000 as grants 
to co-operative instilules and Its. 35.000, for the desfruetion of rats in Nagpur and 
•Jubbulpore towns. The bulk oi the new firovision, amounting to Its. 3.94 lakhs, will 
be spent on road-work, financed from tiu' Road 1 )t'velo{)ment Fund. A sum of Rs. 
42,000 was provided for buying ni'w maehineiy for the Government Press. 

Referring to the debt iiosition, the lIoiTble Member said that the total indebted¬ 
ness had increased by Rs. 12.17 lakhs, Th<^ amount, which they now had to repay 
in the Famine Relief F^und, had decreased by Rs. i9.7G lakhs, Avhile debts over 12 
lakhs, have been reduced, (’apital of just over 19 lakhs had bei'n simultaneously 
written oil. C’onclnding, the Finance Member said that on the revenue side, owing to 
the present agricultural depression, land revenue receipts, which accounted for more 
than half the total receipts, were at a complete standstill. The Excise revenue had 
decreased by one crorc, as compared with the peak income, and about three-fourths 
of a crore, as compared with the average income. 

General Discussion of Budget 

27th. FEBRUARY The general discussion on the budget commenced to-day. Mr. 
K. P. Panda (Sihora) who opened the attack complained that the budget contained 
no provision for remissions of land revenue in spite of several resolutions passed 
by the (Council and had been prepared without any regard to snfTering masses. 

Mr. !S. M. Rahinian (Akola) sounded a note of warning and urged that, in the 
interests of all concerned the new reforms should be inaugurated as early as 
po88il3le. He regretted that in spite of the Viceroy’s announcement over Berar, the 
position remained what it was before the announcement. Ho Jelt that the Govern- 
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ment should have allowed Borar to enter the Federation as a separate unit and 
failed to sec how existinf^ dillicultica could be solved by hu^^pinp: Borar with C. P. 
Proceeding, Mr. Rahinian said there can be no gainsaying the fact that the 
Government had endeavoured to carry out the wishes of the House as regards 
retrenchment more than half way. But there was a limit to everything and no 
further Bubatanlial economics were possible. The primary function of every 
Government was to administer its afTairs in such a manner as would lead to the 
prosperity of the people in general. The only course left open to the House now 
was cither to be ready for fresh taxation or allow the activities of nation-building 
departments to come to a stand-still. Another complaint of the ])poplo to which 
the speaker wished to draw the attention of the Government was the unequal 
distribution of funds in the various departments of Government. 

Thakur Umedsingh (Akola) urged the remission in land revenue and pointed out 
that Madras and other Ihovinces have done much to relieve agricultural distress. 

Bao Bahadur Ko/hari (Berar Commerce) emphasised the need for industrial 
education while Seth Shrolal in a lengthy speecirhcplored the increased process fees. 

Khan Bahadur Tarapora (Drug) congratulated the hon Mr. E. Clordon for 
presenting a surplus budget and opposed the proposed tax on tobacco. Tobacco, 
he said, is not more a luxury to the agriculturist who wants to forget his present 
distress by a piifl’ of smoke. He fervently appealed to the Government to patronise 
the local pn^sses and specially drew the attention of the Government to the 
Gentral India Press vvh(;r(! the “Daily News” was printed. 

Mr. C. B. Farakh (Nagpur).joined in the chorus of congratulations and advoca¬ 
ted reorientation of the excise policy in view of the abnormal fall in the excise 
revenue. The experiment in America had proved that the policy of prohibition had 
failed and it was essential that the policy of complete prohibition by stages to 
which Government stood committed, should be revised. He feared that the House 
would not agree to fresh taxation on tobacco uulcss further retrenchment in superior 
services was e/reeted. 

Mr. Kolhc (Yeotmal), put up a strong plea for the reduction of Rs. 50 lakhs in 
the estimates of laud /('venue rcci'ipts with a view to afford relief to the cultivator. 

The Hon. Mr. M. Y. Shareef (Minister for Education) stated that the Govern¬ 
ment functioned as a whob; and the transferred department could be administered 
consistently with enicient administration of all d('])artmcnlB. The maximum of bene¬ 
fit at a minimum of expenditure was the watchword of Government at the present 
juncture. Jteferriiig to the complaint of Khan Saheb Muzaffar Hussain (Deputy 
President) that the budget j>aid no attention to the needs .‘of Berar Muslims, the 
Minister stated that the Government had to deal with all alike, and assured the 
House that their handicaps in education would bo removed as soon as the finances 
improved. Proceeding, he narrated various steps itaken by the Government to 
improve public health and minimise infant mortality. It was his experience that 
adult education had failed and that the results obtained from fifty adult schools 
were far from encouraging. 

The Hon. Mr. Choubal (Excise Minister) was optimistic about village uplift work 
which was being carried on in every province of India. The Government, ho said, 
will certainly welcome the constructive suggcBlions as regards excise. 

The Hon. Mr. E. Raghavendra Bao, Homo Member, announced that in pur¬ 
suance of the resolution recently passed by the Council, the Government had 
ordered a reduction of process fees in rent suits and the decision of the CJoveru- 
raent would be gazetted soon. The policy of the Government was not to encourage 
recruitment to the services on a communal basis, but consistent with the standard 
of efficiency, Government were prepared to accommodate members of the depressed 
classes in subordinate judicial service and the police. 

Hon. Mr. E. Gordon wound up the debate. He was glad that members appre¬ 
ciated the efforts of Government to cut down expenditure. He was at a loss to 
know why members should not ask the Government to follow the example of 
Madras in the matter of the restoration of the salary cut if it was to follow that 
Province as regards the remission of land revenues. The time had not yet come 
when unemployment was serious in any degree, and the Government were ready 
with their programme if and when occasion arose. He expressed inability to under¬ 
take any heroic measures to wipe out agricultural indebtedness. Rs. 20 lakhs had 

by now been remitted and land revenue to the extent of Rs. 16 lakhs had been 

suspended. Concluding, the Finance Member was confident, that, if they kept their 
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hcads above water for some time more, better times would dawn. The Council then 
adjourned. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

28lh. FEBRUARY :—Voting on Budf^et grants commenced to-day. The Minister 
for Agriculture (transferred) moved a demand for Rs. 8,36,450, but after efTecting 
cuts in this sum to the amount of Ks. 101, the rest of this demand was carried by 
the House. The next demand under head Veterinary char^j^es for Ks. 3,73,900 
moved by the same Mijdstcr was after some discussion carried. Moving a token 
cut of rupee one under the head Agriculture, Mr. Rahinian, Member from Berar, 
suggested the abolition of the Agricultural College which he thou^^ht was a waste 
of momy and instead, he advised that more money should be spent on popularising 
af^ricultural education in primary and secondary schools. 

Mr. McNcc, Director of Public Instruction, replyinji; stated that the introduction 
of agricultural education in all schools was not possible as every such institution 
needed farms for ])ractical lessons which was not always possible in cities, lie, 
however, informed the House that from 1036 onwards the Board HiKh Schools 
would be introducing ajj:riculture as an optional subject in hchool-lcaviuf; certificate 
examination. 

2nd. MARCH;— 'The policy of the (Jovernment in the matter of co-opera¬ 
tive credit was subjected to severe criticism in the Council to-day. when discuBsiou 
on the token cut of Mr. M. P. Kolhe was resumed. Several:inemb(‘rR alleged that 
the edifb’c of the co-o[)erative movement was crumbling.:; and iirj^etl that the same 
should be pulled down. Mr. R. N. Banerjee, llevcnue Secretary, in defending;; the 
issue of coercive processes, submitted that without thesi'. the movement would 
Bufier heavily. Pic added that coercive processes were resorled to only in extreme 
cases where debts appeared to be irredeemable. Mr. V. IK Kolhe (Bhandara), 
wanted that both non-ofiicials and oflicials should evolve a policy to meet the 
situation, which was admittedly serious. Naik D. Y. iRajurhcr, who supported the 
cut, said that Government snoiild have advanced sufficient loan to the provincial 
bank and stopped sales of lands of debtors. 

The Hon. Minister, Mr. Chotihal, regretted the absence of any practical su^i^Kes- 
tions from memlxTs. The Government, he said, has a definite policy of eliminating 
indebted members froni societies and starting new societies on new lines. PTesh 
financing of short-term loans, conserving of resources of banks, ('stablishment of 
Land-Mortgage banks, and reduction in the rate of interest aie some of the mea¬ 
sures which Government is taking. Proceeding, Mr. Ghonbal said, that if the move¬ 
ment had not come up to their expi'ctution, it w'as not the fault of Government. 
If the edifice of the whole movement were to be pulled down as Huggested by some 
members, it would only aggravate the issue and not minimise the diificultics of 
agriculturists. If the movement is to be altogether liquidated it cannot be restarted 
until after a generation. Mr. Kolhr pressed his cut to a division which resulted in 
a tie 32 voting for and 32 against it and with the President’s casting vote going 
against, it was lost, 

Mr. S. A/. Rahiman (Akola) then moved a token cut for stressing the need for 
appointing a Provincial Herviire officer to the post of senior Deputy Registrar and 
complained that the post had been filled by an I. C. B. officer. Mr. N. J. 
Houghton (Chief Secretarv) in opposing the cut said that the appointment was not 
within the competence o^ the Local Government and had been made by the Secre¬ 
tary of State. The cut was carried by 30 to 20 votes. 

The close voting on Mr. Kolhe's token cut which sought to denoanco the 
Ministers’ policy emboldened the Opposition members who were opposed to the 
entire demand of Ks. 1,77.999 and pressed it to a division. The demand was to 
their surprise carried by 31 votes to 28. This was the first occasion on which the 
entire demand for any grant was pressed to a division. The discussion on demands 
under Industries (transferred) was proceeding when the Council adjourned. 

3rd. MARCH :—An attempt of the Opposition members to subvert the Ministry 
proved abortive to-day when a token cut tabled by Mr. Thakur limed Singh, seek¬ 
ing to censure the policy of the Minister in charge of Public Works Department, 
was defeated by 35 votes to 28. Mr. Umed Bingh, in rnoving the cut, criticised 
the policy of retransferring of works from local bodies to the Public Works 
Department. He was supported by six members. 
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Tho hon. Mr. Choubal, Minister, in opposing the cut, said he was pursuing the 
policy laid down by the Government, viz., of placing arterial roads of great public 
importance under the control of tho Public Works Department. The Government 
had decided to appoint a committee to review the progress made by District Coun¬ 
cils in order to arrive at a final decision. 

The hon. Mr. E. Gordon^ Mr. Hydc^ Chief Engineer, Dr. P. Deshmubh and Mr. 
S, M. Rahiman favoured the appointment of a committee. Mrs. Ramabai Tambe 
wanted a time limit to be imposed so that the report of the committee might be 
available before the Council was dissolved. The Minister promised to consider the 
suggestion. The cut, when pressed to a division, was lost as stated above. 

Defeat of Ministry 

5th. MARCH The Ministry was defeated at to-day’s sitting of the Council. 
Nationalists and Democrats succeeded in throwing out the entire demand of Rs. 
6,3J.998 under the head “Miscellaneous” (transferred) by 84 voles to 33. 

Regarding the Ministerial crisis lobby talks indicated that dissensions had been for 
some time past found in the Coalition Party, which formed the present Ministry in 
August of last year. For the last three days a trial of strength had been going on 
amongst the various groups in the Council and various combinations and coalitions 
had been in the air, the most significant was the one that was proposed to be 
formed between the Rcdar (Leader, Coalition Party) Group and the Nationalist Party 
(Opposition). When the Council assembled to-day, this disruption and lack of dis¬ 
cipline in the Coalition Party to get rid of the Minister, Mr. Choubal. was manifest. 

A cut motion against Mr. Choubal’s department, moved by a Muslim member, 
was defeated by only one vote, although the Muslim members of the Coalition 
Party voted in favour of the cut. This voting demoralised the Coalition Party 
completely. Mr. Choiibars friends of the Coalition Party, on the other hand, voted in 
carrying two cut motions and ultimately throwing out the entire demand under 
‘Miscellcneous” (Transferred) in charge of the senior Minister, Mr. Sharcef. The 
result was taken as a vote of no-confidence in the Ministry. 

6th. MARCH The Council met to-day in a tense atmosphere as it was expected 
that the Ministers would resign. The hopes of the Opposition were belied as 
the Ministers retained their scats characterising yesterday’s defeatl as duo to snap 
voting. The House then discussed a token cut of Re. 1 tabled by Mr. Pavjahran 
Dfshmukh under Land Revenue (Reserved) to bring forward the fjuestion of the 
employment of backward class candidates who should be given preference over can¬ 
didates of other communities if they posHcssed the minimum qualifications to hold 
any post. P>cing educationally backward such candidates were not in a position to 
compete with the candidates belonging to advanced communities. Mr. MacNee^ Educa¬ 
tion Becretary, repudiated the insinuation made in the course of the debate that the 
advanced cl isses had better educational facilities than the backward ones. 

Mr. N. J. Rowjhton, Chief Becretary, expressed Gevernrnent’s sympathy in the 
matter under discussiou and added that the policy laid down by the Council in 
1931 was being followed by the Government. That policy was of regulating tho 
appointments in such a way that while the efficiency is not sacrificed tho requisite 
proportion of representation may as early as possible be attained within a reason¬ 
able period. The cut, when pressed to a division, was carried by 30 votes to 24. 

There was a prolonged debate over Mr. Panjabrao^s token cut pleading for 
the remission of land revenue in the fields affected by hailstorm in Amraoti District, 
but the same was withdrawn after Govt’s assurance that everything possible will be 
done to minimise the cultivator’s distress on representation in proper quarters. 

The plea that the Government should effect a reduction varying from 20 to 10 
per cent in tho salaries of Government servants as a measure of .national emergency 
was next made by Dr. Panjab Rao Deshmukh in moving a token cut. Alluding 
to the national emergency the speaker said that this was obvious from tho fact that 
nation-building departments were starving for want of funds. 

Mr. N. J. ^oughton, tho Chief Becretary, in opposing the cut, said that the 
Buperior Services had already suffered and were still snffering by way of retrench¬ 
ment and salary cut. As regards the Provincial Services rules relating thereto 
could not be changed without the sanction of the Secretary of State and the India 
Government and the revised scale was already in force for new entrants. The 
Subordinate Services were meagrely paid and it will be indiscreet to further reduce 
their low salaries. The motion was carried without a division. 
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Two more ruts, one by Thakurdaa a pieneral redaction in land 

revenne on account of treneral depression and the other by Mr. KoUie atressinp; the 
need for the remiHsion of the enhanced land revenue in the revision settlement in 
Berar, were carried without a division. 

The entire demand of Rr.M 8,31,411 under “Land Revenue” was then carried. 

7ili. MARCH :—By thirty-three votes to thirty-one the Council rejected a cut of 
Rs. 19.000 moved by Mr. Khaparrh, leader of the Nationalists, characterisinc; 
Oovernmert’s policy in pivine; rewards to excise officials for detcctinp; crimes as bad. 
Messrs. T. /?. (V/oubnl (Miinster). 0. D. DesJfmuklft Finance Secretary and N. J. 
Rof/ohtrm, (3iief Secretary, dcfcndinjn; Government’s policy, stated that such rewards 
acted OB enconraelement, to officials dctcctinp; crimes. The motion was lost. 

Mr. Jhnnildl Ycrma next moved a cut of Rs. 10,000 to reduce the number of 
district excise officers and curtail the rewards to the ofli(;ials and discuss the excise 
policy in Kctieral. Mr. Verma made it clear that it was not a censure motion on 
Minister, but, felt that in view of the declared policy of the Council of complete 
l*rohibiti(m by st})e:«‘s, there was no need to keep such a stnfr. Tic also nr^Jiied that 
complete Brohil)itiori should be introduced in Saugor and Narsinpjhpur districts where 
conditions for such a step were id(‘al. 

Mr. CJ/ouhnl (Excise MiiiisOT) said that Prohibition could not be introduced 
n^.piinst th(‘ wishes of the people and. uidess social conditions were ripe, forcing; the 
))ace of Probil)ition would, he was afraid, lead to several evil consefiucnccs, such as, 
an imrea'-i'- in tin' illicit distillatior) and breakdown of control. Jfe also asked the 
members to consider the fact that a reduction in the prices of country liquor had 
not an appreciable eflfict on the illicit distillation. 

Th(' could be reached by (1) sale of liquor in a fixed fpiantity (2) reduction 
in number of shop.s, (3) curtailment in the hours of sale, and (4) the closing of 
lifjuor shops on festival days. The Government had budgeted the exciso revenue 
at 50.82 lakhs as ap'ainst the actuals for 10.33-34 of 58 lakhs. Prior to the adoptioTi 
of th(’ policy of i^rohibition by statues, Excise revenue stood at Rs. 15G iakhs. 
He deplored that while (xovernment was straininp; every nerve to achieve the ^oal, 
no edueativ(i propa^oanda was undertaken by non-officials exc(‘pt in isolated 
T)laces. In regard to illicit distillation, the Minister pointed out that the situation was 
^ravc in civilised districts as in the jurif^Ie districts. Within twelve years, the 
p,r( atest social cxpca’inuMit of modern tinu'S had proved n failure in Amerii^a. 

C’oucludinp: Mr. ('houbal aski'd the Housi' to considcT whether a new orientation 
of policy was called and opjKiscd (he cut, which was uhiiriately withdrawn. The 
whole of tile demand under “Exeise” was next put to the House and cerried. 

|)(Mnands under bStaiups'’ (Reserved), “Registration’' (Ti.msferred), Tirij>atiou 
Works (harmed to the revemue (Reserved), and Public Works JCstablishrnent 
(Transferred) ven' carried without much discussion. Neither Mr. Kolfic, who 
moved a tokeii cut of one rupee urf.dii;j; the abolition of (he posts of CommissionerB 
nor JMr. Gordo}}, the Finanee Member, who opj>oscd it, took the sutqect seriously. 
Mr. Kolhe staled that this question was their hardy annual and the Finance Mem¬ 
ber’s Hpe(ch explaining: (hat the proposal had not met with the approval of the 
Scer('tary of vSlate was brief. The rejection of (he cut by 10 votes to 29 caused no 
small amount of surprise as similar cuts have been carried in the past. 

8th. MARCH With (he tabling of the “no-confidenee” motions ap:ain8t Minis¬ 
ters, members lost all interests in (he budpjct discussion, so much so that when 
the Council reassembled there was no quorum for a while. Mr. R. W. Fulay's 
token cut rccommendinp: that a Ui^ih Court should be established in these 
Provinces simultaneously with the introduction of new reforms in the Province was 
earri(>d without a division. 

Mr Rayhavc}}dra Rao, Home Member, said the proposal was under active 
consideration of the Government but he was afraid that the proposal involved extra 
expenditure and wanted to know the views of the House on the subject. Govern¬ 
ment’s view was that the general taxpayer should not be made to pay for the 
litigant. The solution was obviously in the direction of amending the Court Fees 
Act so us to ensure the extra expenditure required. Mr. B. Q. Khaparde and 
Rao Bahadur Dadu Divarkaiiath Singh opposed the motion on the ground of 
financial stringency, while Mr. T. J. Kedar and Mr. C, B. Parakh supported the 
proposal. 

Lala Jainarayaii (Nagpur-Kamptec) next moved a token cut protesting against 
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the policy of the Government in not giving effect to the Council’s resolution 
recommending half-pension to the Government servants. The cut was carried. 

The guillotine fell at five in the afternoon as the demand under “General Admin¬ 
istration” (Reserved) was under discussion. When the demand under “Medical” 
(Transferred) was placed before the House by Mr. Shareef, the Minister, Rao 
Bahadur Nayudu stood up and announced his intention of proposing to throw out 
the entire demand since Ministers had not vacated their seats on the demand under 
“Miscellaneous” (Transferred) being thrown out by the Council. 

Mr. Parahh objected to Rao Bahadur Nayudu’s speech after the guillotine had 
been applied. The President allowed the Rao Bahadur to make a statement, remarking 
that it did not constitute a speech. On a division being challenged 32 members 
raised their hands to support the demand while 3l opposed it. 

The President stated that since it was a close tie he was willing to allow 
members to record their votes in the lobbies. But the Opposition abstained from 
claiming a division. Ultimately the motion ended in a victory for the Minister. 

The whole of the budget having been passed the Council adjourned. 

Official Billh 

9th. MARCH The House proceeded to discuss official legislative business 
to-day. Tha Hon. Mr. Rafjhavendr^ Rao, Member in charge of Law and Justice, 
presented the report of the Select Committee on Usurious Loans {C. P.) Ametidment 
Bill, which was passed into law, Seth SheolaVs three amendments thereto having 
been rejected. This bill was introduced in the .Tanuary session. 

The Hon. Mr. E. 0()rdo?i’s C. P. Tobacco Taxation Bill, 1933, was next circulated 
for eliciting public opinion thereon. 

Mr. Paralch\s adjournment motion was next carrii'd without a division. Mr. 
Parakh said that he thought that the Excise Duty on sugar and matches manu¬ 
factured in India would be a great blow to indigenous industry. 

On behalf of th(3 Government the Pome Member stated that so far as the 
Central Provinces were concerned the duty would not have much effect : firstly, 
because there were only one sugar factory and one match factory in the whole 
province; and, secondly, the latter factory did not come under the category of 
match factories which were obliged to pay excise duty. Ho, however, promised to 
send a copy of the debate to the Government of India. 

NO-CONFIi.)EN(’E IN MINISTERS 

The “no confidence’, motion tabled by Mr. K. Pande and others next'eame up for 
discussion. Moving the nu-confidence motion, Mr. A. P. Pande said that, ever since 
the beginning of ihe session, cuts after cuts were passed by the Council against the 
Minister Mr. M. P. Shareef] and when such was the case they did not claim a 
division. It was only the casting vote of the President that came to the rescue of 
the Ministry on the demand under the co-operative credit and throwing away 
of the entire demand under “Miscellaneous” (Transferred) should h.avc made the 
Ministers real.se that they did not command the confidence of the House and 
resigned. The analysis of voting showed that out of .34 that voted against 31 were 
elected, while only twenty elected members voted for it. The remaining twelve 
votes in favour of the demand came from nominated officials. According to the 
report of the .Joint Parliamentary Committee Ministers ought to resign the moment 
they cease to command the confidence of the majority of the elected members. It 
was unfortunate that, in spite of its losing the support, the Ministry would not 
get out. It appeared that the Ministry was being maintained by the Government 
in defiance of popular wishes. 

Referring to the Ministerial contention that it was a snap voting Mr. Pande 
stated that, out of the G8 members present in the house, GG voted and it was 
wrong to characterise such voting as a snap one. The policy of the Ministers, ho 
proceeded, had been such as not to deserve the sympathy of the House and it was 
evident that the Ministry was being kept in office against the principles of democracy. 

Mr. D. I. Mangalmoorti, opposing the no-confidence motion, said that no 
substantial reason had been advanced in support of the motion. Ho felt that the 
President’s ruling given earlier cut both ways and equally applied to the demand 
rejected by the House and could not, in any way, be construed as a censure against 
the Minister. 

Rao Bahadur Nayudu^ Leader of the Democrats, said it was an indisputable fact 
that the House had passed censure against the Minister. When supplies were not 
voted it meant that the House had no confidence in the Minister. 
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Mrs, Ramabai Tambe said she was prepared to keep an open mind while voting 
only if the Minister made a statement in respect of the circular about Rashtriya 
Sangh explaining his position in the matter. 

Mr. Khaparde, Nationalist Leader, said they had not thrown out the major 
demands under Transferred heads with a view not to embarrass the Government. 
The Opposition had been accused of hitting below the belt but Mr. Khaparde 
repudiated it. He was amazed that the Ministerial Party boasted that the .Ministry 
was in office with the help of officials. 

Mr. Parakh said the constitutional position was that the Ministers need not 
resign because token cuts were carried and quoted the history of the first Labour 
Government in England in 1024 when similar token cuts were carried but the 
Goveniracnt did not resign. 

Hon. Mr. Shareef, the MinistiT, said, in regard to Mrs, Ramabai Tambe’s quorry, 
that the views expressed in the House would be placed before the Government and 
the circular issued by the Local Self-Government will be considered in all its aspects. 
It was, indeed, regrettable that the token cut tabled under the Local Self-Govern¬ 
ment demand did not come in for discussion, with the result that the Minister 
never got an opportunity of stating his case. Mr. Shareef added that in the first 
place the circular was merely advisory in character and the Government had not 
come to any decision in regard to the penal action to be taken if any local body 
refused to pav hoed to its advice. Jle further pointed out that the Local Self- 
Government i)cpartinent circular went further than the original circular of 19!^2 in 
that it applied to all communal organisations (not merely Rashtriya Sangh) and 
included Tanjit Tablique and other communal organisations. The primary object of 
the circular was that servants of local bodies should avoid creating an impression 
that they belonged to any particular organisation as they depended for their sala¬ 
ries on the general tax-payers’ money. 

Mr. Kedar (Ministerialist) said that there was only one issue involved in the 
motion and that was untenable and unsound in constitutional law. Eight cuts 
were carried against the Jaiswal-Deshraukh Ministrv in Ddd and two in 1927 but 
the Ministers did not resign. Mr. Kedar failed to sec what sins the present 
Ministry had committed. The Ministers had no desire to slick to their posts if the 
Jlouse passed a considered verdict against them. If the Opposition were serious 
they should have thrown out major demands and the House would then not have 
been taken by surprise, as was done in the case of the “Miscellaneous” demand. This 
action of the Opposition constituUsi what they called hitting below the belt. 

When the censure motion was put to the House, the President declared it 
carried judging by the ayes. On a divinion being claimed by the Minister, Mr. 
IShareef, the Tresident asked the members to go to the lobby. 

On votes being taken as 94 for and 94 against, the Prasiamt gave his casting 
vote against the motion which was thus lost. The l*resident, while giving his 
casting vote against the no-confidence motion, said that his position was rather 
delicate. According to convention in Legislatures all over the civilised world the 
Chair should not precipitate a crisis. H<5 added that the fpiestiou was also decided 
to the same (fleet in the Conference of Presidents and Depuly Presidents of Indian 
Legislatures held some time buck. 

Mr. Pande withdrew his motion against Mr. Choubal, but a similar motion was 
moved by Mr. Khaparde, the Nationalist Leader, which, when pressed to a division, 
was carried by 9b votes to 94. The Council was then adjourned sine die. 

It transpired that when the voting on the motion against Minister Chaubal 
took place, Mr. Shareef, another Minister, failed to record his vote against 
the motion, apparently due to excitement in the lobbies. Had the Minister 
voted there would again have been a tie of 95 on each side. This was discovered 
when the division list was scrutinised by the members. 

The defeat of Mr. Choubal in the Council is attributed to the last minute ‘volte 
face’ on the part of a nominated member who abstained from voting against Mr. 
Shareef but who recorded his vote against Mr. Choubal. Rut for this the Minister 
would have survived the onslaught, though, as the President pointed out in voting 
with them, their position was not a happy one. 

Proceedings from the “Hindu’' of Madras. 
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Proceedings of the Council 

BUDGET SESSlON^SnJLLONO-5th. to 22nd. MARCH 1934 
Governor’s Opening Speech 

The Budg:et Bession of the Assam Legislative Council was opened by H. E. 
Sir Michael Keane, the Governor at Shillong on the 5th. March, 1934. Opening 
the session His Excellency expressed, on behalf of himself and Assam, sympathy 
with the people of Bihar in their great sorrow and hoped that the people of this 
province, who themselves understood sufferings from such calamities, would contri¬ 
bute their mite to alleviate the miseries of their fellow countrymen. His Excellency 
expressed disappointment over Assam’s financial position. Since 1929 Assam had 
been struggling against odds. This year would close with a deficit of forty lakhs. 
Assam depended on agriculture. Hopes of the revival of agricultural prices, which 
were the root of all the trouble had not materialised. Times were importune for a 
fresh direct taxation. Assam had unsuccessfully fought to get a share of its 
contribution in the excise duties on oil and kerosene, which represented a sura 
total to more than half its total revenue. His Excelbuicy added that Assam’s 
financial position was realised by all. 8ir George Schuster, in * his budget speech, 
stated frankly that the Government of India wi re prepared to recognise its special 
claim to assistance. 

On the subject of terrorism. His Excellency said that a year ago he told the 
Council that he hoped that Assam would remain free from lawless movements and 
he did noi propose to bring before the Council any special legislation for excep¬ 
tional powers, but, should they be needed, he was sure he could count on the 
Council’s co-operation. He regretted that the tide of terrorism from Bengal 
showed signs of overflowing Assam’s border. Already revolutionary branches had 
been established. Political dacoities for money and arms were increasing. Revolu- 
tionnary propagandists were busy trying to win recruits among impressionable 
Hindu youths of the Surma Valley. 

His Excellency referred to the remark of the Finance Member of the Bengal 
Government, that in a very brief period terrorists had coat the luovincc nearly two 
crores. He did not want that things should come to siu'h a pass in Assam. The 
police budget for the coming year had already been increased by half a lakh. His 
Excellency observetl that the time had come when the need for protective legislation 
in Assam, both to round off tin* measures taken in Bemgal and for its own protec¬ 
tion, must be seriously considered and for all such necessary measures he looked 
to the Council for understanding and support. It was a commoi. reproach, said 
His Excellency, that the fmblic men in India, while disapproving in the abstract of 
revolutionary crimes, were not prepared to translate their disajiproval into practical 
action. That reproach he wanted the Council to remove. 

In regard lo the report of the Assam Gpium Enquiry Committee, which the 
Council would discuss this session, His Excellency stated the policy underlying its 
appointment. He thanked the Members of (he Committee for their careful enquiry 
and said that the Government were aw'aiting the Councirs views before coming to 
final conclusions. He reiterated the assurance, which the Committee appreciated 
in its repi*rt, that in considering the future opium policy the question of opium 
revenue should be left out of account, but that did not mean that the provision of 
a corresponding amount of revenue could be left out of account and it was time 
that the Council seriously considered plans for adjustment of the finances of Assam 
to the eventual loss of opium revenue. 

Assam Money-lender’s Bill 

6th. MARCH:— After question time, practically the whole day was devoted to 
official business. The Assa?/* Money-lenders Bill was referred to a Select Committee. 

Assam Municipal Act Amend. Bill 

The non-oflicial Bill of Maulvi Abdul Khalique Chaudhury, seeking to amend 
the Assatn Municipal Act was defeated by 31 voles against 13. The Council 
then adjourned. 

Discussion of Budget 

7th. ;~-The Council to-day confined itself to the discussion of the 

budget. Mr. E. S. Roff'ey said that Assam could not impose auy further taxation 
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and had retrenched to the utmost extent. He conp^ratulated the Chief Engineer on 
the excellent work of the Public Works Department. 

Rai Bahadur Nilambar Datta laid stress on the necessity of more money being 
given to the Berry White Medical School at Dibrugarh. He criticised the Addi¬ 
tional Sessions Judge and the Assistant Sessions Judge for not doing a full day’s 
work at Dibrugarh, as a result of which there were over 70 under-trial prisoners in 
the Dibrugarh jail. He associated himself with Mr. Roffey in hoping that the 
tenancy legislation would exclude tea garden tenants. 

Babu Rohini Kumar Chaudkury paid a tribute to the “admirable work” of Sir 
Shadulla, Finance Member, and regretted that 'ho was leaving the province. He 
said that in view of the economic condition of the Province, the relief of annas 
three in the rupee maintained by the Government was not sufficient. He said that 
the Assamese were a dying race and resented the people domiciled in Assam being 
given equal treatment with th(3 indigenous Assamese. He laid a pointed stress on 
the extensions given to the present Council, and wanted to know if there was any 
real intention of giving the new coimtitution to the province, or whether the life of 
the present Couticil, which was for three years and which had already been in 
sessions for five years would be extended from year to year. He wanted a new 
election irrespective of the short length of its life, and if that were done most of the 
people, who had refrained from corning into the Council, might be willing to come 
in and try to work the Constitution even on the old lines. He appreciated the 
action of the Assam Oil Company and the European owned gardens in promising 
to take in Assarncso in their vacancies, and hoped that they were in earnest about 
the matter. 

Non-official Resolutions 

9tb. MARCH After question time to-day non-official business was taken up. 
The resolution of Babu Brindaban Chandra Oosioami, asking for a conference, con¬ 
sisting of officials and non-officials to review the present system of education, was 
carried with the modification that members were to pay their own travelling 
expenses. The Council then adjourned. 

10th. MARCH :—Mr. Brindaban Chandra Ooawami moved a resolution for 
holding a conference of officials and non-officials at an early date at Gauhati for 
reviewing the system of education in the province. It was carried. 

Rai Bahadur Nagendra Nath Chowdhury moved a resolution fixing a scale of 
pay for the employees of the aided schools in Assam. The Hon’blo Moulavi Abdul 
Hamid, Minister, opposed the resolution wnlch was then withdrawn. 

A similar resolution of Khan Bahadar Kerarnat AH was passed which provided 
for improvement of pay and prospects of teachers of the aided schools. 

Assam Cr. Law Amend. Bill 

12th. MARCH .’—The Assam Criminal Law Amendment Bill, 1934, was intro¬ 
duced in the Council to-day by the Law Member. The Bill was meant to supplement 
the ordinary law in Assam by legislation on the lines of the Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Acts and was intenaed to be used only against persons believed to be 
members of secret terrorist organisations. The statement of objects and reasons of 
the Bill said that the Assam Government had been aware since 1928 of the existence 
of a section of the Bengal revolutionary party in certain districts of Assam, but 
it had been keeping a careful watch on the activities of these men. The pressure 
exercised on the revolutionaries by the authorities in Bengal had the effect of 
driving a number of them over the border into Assam ana there had been for 
some time past indications of the revolutionaries having been contemplating out¬ 
rages in Assam and there was good reason to believe that a number of serious crimes 
which recently occurred in Assam were the work of revolutionary party. 

The statement added that it was clear that the whole movement, both in Assam 
and Bengal, was one and the same movement and sprang from the same origin in 
Bengal and unless there was co-operation between the two provinces not only would 
there be a danger of terrorism spreading in but measures taken by the authorities 
in Bengal would remain incomplete. Persons arrested for offences under the provi¬ 
sions of the Bill would be tried by a special tribunal appointed by the local Govern¬ 
ment who would authorise it to pass sentences of death and transportation for life, 
and in the case of a death sentence the tribunal’s order would be submitted to the 
High Court of Calcutta for confirmation. 
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The Bill ftifio provided an appeal fo the aamo Hip:h Coprt apainst conviction and 
sentence by the CommiRBionera. Under the proviftionB of the Bill the local Govern¬ 
ment was aiithorified to make rulea for rentriction of the movements of suspected 
perflons, a breach of which would he punishable with imprisonment extending to 
seven years as well as a fine. Government was also authorised to prohibit the 
publication in a newspaper, book or other document of any class of information 
tending to create an atmosphere favourable to paining: adherents for the terrorist 
movement as also the publication of the name, desipnation, sipns or visible represen¬ 
tations for disclosinp lh(' identity of a witness in a trial by the ('’ommissioners. 

When Sir Mahommed Saadulla introduced the Bill an objection was raised 
apainst reference to the Ttakhola Mail Dacoity Case in the statement of objects and 
reasons as the case was suhjudice. The President ruled that no members would 
refer to the case durinp discussion. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

Tbe House then took up votinp on Biidtret demands. The Hon’ble Mr. Laine, 
Revenue Member moved for prant of Rs. 17,08,600 under the head Land Revenue. 

Mr. Sarvesv'ar Barua moved a cut motion to the discussion of the reduction of 
cxistinp rate's of prazinp tax. The motion was carried by 18 to 17 votes, 

Mr. Saikifi's censure motion to raise discussion on the methods applied in 
realizinp land revenue and Sj. Rohini Cho?rdhuri^s cut motion on the present posi¬ 
tion of remuneration f)f Manzadars and his motion on the prant of temporary 
reduction in Niskhi Raj EsfatcK were also carried. 

The ijovernment also sustained several other defeats. Mr‘ Saikia^s censure 
motion about pencral filthiness in drd and Jntcr-class railway compartments and 
lavatories were carried. I'he revenue member accepted Maulvi Abdul Khalrque 
Chowdhury's censure motion about inade(|uate representation on the Advisory Board 
of the A. II. Railway. Maulvi Munnawnar All's censure motion about waitinp rooms 
in the Bylhot railway station was carried by 21 to 10 votes. The Hori'hle Abdul 
Hamid and the Hon. Mr. K. L. Barua, Ministers voted apainst the motion. 

Assam Money-lender’s Bill (Contd.) 

The Assam Money-Lender’s Bill emerped out of the Belcct Committee. Provisions 
about repistration of names of money-lenders and appointment of Inspectors for 
inspection of money-lender’s accounts were deleted. 

13th. MARCH All the cut motions were d('fcated and demands for prants 
wcr(^ voted in loto. Mr. Bruidahan ChaJidra Goskhduis motion for nduction of 
Ministers’ salary to Rs. 2,5('0 a month was lost by 2G voics apainst 18, althcuph 
the plantinp prou}) voted in favour of reduction. The Council then adjourned. 

14th. MARCH :—The Council to-day devoted the whole of the day to a conside¬ 
ration of the Budpi't demands, all of which were carrii'd. In the afternoon mem¬ 
bers of the Council attended a parden party at the Government House. 

15th. MARCH At to-day's sittinp the Government suffered several defeats when 
nriort' than one cut motion urginp imposition of flat rale fees in the Habipanj High 
Bchool was (*arried. 

Mr. Brindahan Oosivanns cut motion protesting against insufficient grants to 
local bodies for primary education was also carried. 

The Government also sufllered defeat on the cut motion of Khan Bahadur Kera- 
mat AH wlio conijilained of Inkewarmnsss on the part of the Government in 
spreading female education. The motion was carried by 29 votes to nil. There 
was no discussion when the Government agreed for the grant of Rs, one lakh for 
electric, installalions in the Government buildings at Bylhet and when Mr. Jogendra 
Nath Gosain moved his cut motion. 

16th. MARCH Out of 15 cut motions. Rev. J. J. M. Nichols Hoy's motion 
censuring the Government for bringing in outsiders as Buperintendenl and Assis¬ 
tant Bupeiintendent of the Bhillong Government Press was carried and also the 
motion of Mr. Mun?iaivwar AH condemning the action of the Government in raising 
the commission fee for registration. 

Demands for stationery and printing, miscellaneous (reserved) extraordinary 
charges, excise and registration were voted. The Council then adjourned. 
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17th. MARCH -.—After question time the Council devoted the day t-o deman^da 
for grants. Out of 21 cut motions not even one was carried. There was a hot 
debate on the question of retaining the post of the Dairy Expert, and the majority 
thought that the post was absolutely necessary as the province was agricultural 
one. The question of printing forms in Calcutta was discussed and it was acciaca 
that it was cheaper to get work done there. 

The Council then voted grants for Agriculture. Veterinary and C^-operative 
Departments, Miscellaneous Departments (transferred). Stationery and printing 
(transferred), expenditure in England and refunds. The House then adjourned. 

Assam Cr. Law Amend. Bill (Contd.) 

19 th. MARCH Sadulla, Judicial Member, moved to-day for 

consideration of the Assam Criminal Law Amendment Bill. 
the revolutionary movement was inexistence in Assam since He enu¬ 

merated more than a dozen instances of mail dacoities and armed romieries ana 
that in 19J9 it was suspected that the Sylhet treasury would be looti'd. He further 
said that about hundred fire-arms had been stolen. All Government members, includ¬ 
ing the Ministers, supported the Bill. Mr. Jo(fPndra Oohaiti’s motion for circulation 
of the Bill for eliciting public opinion was lost by 33 to 14 votes. 

Non-official Kebolutions 

20th. MARCH The Council devoted the whole of to-day to non-official business. 

Mr. Joqendranath Oohain’s rcsoluticm recommending the appointment of a 
small committee to consider, change and modify the present system of education in 
ord(T to satisfy the present needs and meet the aspirations of the province and the 
children of the soil was defeated by 15 votes to 12. 

Mr. Rohini Kumar Chaudhurys resolution recommending temporary reduction 
of land revenue by 50 per cent, in view of the present economic distress was 
carried as also the resolution of Mr. Kasinath SaiJcia for continuing the grant to 
the Assam Sahitya Sabba which was doing very useful work in connection wi n 
the propagation of the Assamese language. • t 

The resolution of Balm Bircndralal Das recommending that all appointments 
to the Assam Civil Service mi future be by promotion from the Junior Assam Civil 
Service and that direct appointment sbould only be made to the junior Borvice was 
withdrawn on Mr. Dawson, Chief Secretary, pointing out its inadvisability and 
impracticability and on his assurance that promotions in some cases were already 
being given. The Council then adjourned. 

Assam Cr. Law Amend. Bill (Contd.) 

2lit. MARCH The Council devoted the whole of the day to discussing the 
Assam Criminal Law Amendment Bill. The clause for death penalty in the of 

abettors was emitted and the amendment giving accused the facility of being 
defended by pieaders was carried. 

22nd. MARCH The Council to-day passed the Assam Criminal Law Amend¬ 
ment Bill, 1934, into law. The Bill, which is framed more or less on the lines of the 
recently enacted Bengal measure, is intended to be used only against those who are 

believed to bo members of secret terrorist organisations, and .its introduction ; was 

found necessary in view of the existence of a section of the Bengal revolutionary party 
in certain districts of the province of Assam. Those arrested for ofFcnees under the 
provisions of the Bill will be tried by Special Tribunals appointed by the local 
Government and would be liable to sentences of death or transportation for life.^ 

P’ollowiiig the passage of (he Bill, the President congratulated the Housed on ,, the 
high level of the debate and said that, although those who were opposed to the 
enactment of the measure fought every inch of it, there had been no bitterness of 
feeling. There were 27 araeiidmentB and the House divided as many as fourteen times 
in the course of the debate. 

Assam Money-lender’s Bill (Contd.) 

The Assam M07uy4endePs Bill was also passed into law. The report of the 

Assam Opium Enquiry Committee was then taken up and the motion of Mr. 

Kashinath Saikia that opium registers should not be reopened was carried. 

The Council was then prorogued. 
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Proceedings of the Council 

budget SESSION^RANGOON— 15 th. FEBRUARY TO 8 th, MARCH 1934 
Financial Statement for 1934-35 

The bud^]:ot session of the Burma Legislative Council commenced at Rangoon on 

the Ifth. February 1934. 

Affor swearing-in and interpellations, Mr. C. P. Khin Maung of U. Chit Hlaing’a 
party moved for permission to introduce a motion of no-confidence in the Ministry. 
More than the requisite number having stood up, the President fixed February 20 
for the discussion of the motion. All the three main parties, U. Chit Hlaing's party 
and Dr. Ba Maw’s party were in favour. 

The Finance Member, Mr. T. Couper, then introduced the budget. The receipts 
for 1933 were originally estimated at Rs. 9,80,03,000 and the disbursements at Rs. 
9,73,26,000; but the revised receipts were estimated atRs. 8,64,90,000 and the revised 
disbursements at Rs. 9.82,73,000. This deficit will be covered by borrowing on 
March 31 next, Rs. 1,18,00,000 from the Provincial Loans Fund of the Government 
of India. Originally the revenue estimates were framed in the hope that the prices of 
agricultural produce would rise. Oti the contrary the prices have sunk to still 
lower depths. This compelled the Local Government to grant greater remissions of 
the land revenue than contemplated. These concessions accounted for the greater 
part of the fall in revenue, but the depression affected all heads. Further, it was 
also found necessary to grant remissions to payers of the land revenue and the 
capitation tax, as also to forest lessees and timber extractors. 

On the expenditure side when the estimates were made a year ago it was supposed 
that the 10 per cent, cr.t in pay would be continued : but its reduction to 5 per 
cent, increased the expenditure. 

Turning to the estimated receipts and disbursements for 1934-35, tho Finance 
Member said that the receipts, including the op.ning balance of Rs. 80,000, would 
total Rs. 8,52,22,000 and the disbursements Rs. 9,37,70,000, there being a deficit 
of Rs. 85,48,000. The deficit would be considered later. Whatever it turned out 
to be it was proposed to meet it by borrowing in March 1925 from the Provincial 
Loans Fund. To this end an entry of Rs. 85,50,000 had been made in the 
estimates for 1934-35. It had not been considered safe to assume that more revenue 
would be collected in the coming year than could be collected ,in the present year. 
To this one substantial exception had been made, thinking that .the land revenue 
would come in a little more quickly. 

General Discussion of Budget 

16th. FEBRUARY \—U Ba Pe, Leader of tho People’s Party, opened the general 
discussion on the budget to-day. U. Ba Pe described tho Budget as one of drift. 
Remarking that fresh taxation was not possible and there was no possible recovery of 
land revenue in the near future, he urged economies in administration, his suggestion 
in this connection including abolition and amalgamation of different departments, a 
cut and revision of salaries and similar measures. 

Dr. Ba Maw criticised borrowing without a constructive policy, particularly when 
borrowing was unproductive, as this would result in fresh taxation. He stressed 
that tax-payers were paying revenue from capital and not from income. He sugges¬ 
ted the creation of an Economic Council to enquire into the taxpayer’s capacity. 
He urged productive borrowing in order to encourage cottage industries. 

Mr. S. A. S. Tyahji supported Dr. Ba Maw’s suggestions. 

U. Chit Hlaing warned the Government that if anything happened in the country 
owing to the present acute economic conditions the responsibility would be the 
Government’s. 

A few other Burmese Members proposed a reduction in the cost of administra¬ 
tion and urged the fostering of indigenous industries. 

The Finance Member^ replying, justified the estimate regarding land revenue, 
stating that the policy of the Government was to balance the Budget. He could 
not subscribe to the picture depicted of the condition in the country. He said that 
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against the borrowings there were assets. The debt also was not large. He asked 
the members to wait the report of the Retrenchment Committee* of which ho was 
still in the dark. 

17th. FEBRUARY The Forest Minister introduced a Bill further to amend the 
Excise Act 1917, permitting employment of women in places where foreign liquor is 
sold or served. 

19th. FEBRUARY;— At to-day’s session of the Council the Bill moved by Mr. 
Oonga Sifigh (nori-ollicial) to further amend the City of Rangoon Municipal Act, 
1922, for designating the President of the Corporation as Mayor was referred to a 
Select Cbmmittf'c for report by 22nd. February. 

Nearly two hours’ hot debate ensued after lunch, when U Pe Maung moved his 
resolution recommending to the Government, owing to financial stringency, to sanc¬ 
tion the advance of agrieulloral loans to all bonafide landowners and actual cultiva¬ 
tors in the country on security of agricultural land at the rate of Rs. 25 per acre 
at 6 per cent interest y)ayabio within five years. 

The resolution being prcsB(‘d to a division, was carried by a large majority. Several 
Burmese members including IJ Chit Hlaing spoke supporting the resolution. 

No-Confidence in Ministers 

20th. FEBRUARY; —At to-day’s session of the (/onncil the no-confidence motion ir. 
the present Ministry being jircHSed to a division was carried by 49 voles against 47. 

With the full strength the Council resumed its session to-day, though several 
mcmberB were not ])re8tnt in their respective scats but were in (ho lobby. The 
Visitors’ Gallery was crammed to its capacity. The ITesident’s Box was full while 
in the distinguished Visitors’ Galleiy, the Private Secretary to the Governor was 
present, besides Lady Ba and some other prominent persons. 

U Kin Maung (U Chit Hbung’s Party) moved his motion of *9io-confidence” in 
the present Ministry. He said that the Ministry failed to improve the agricultural 
conditions of the country and were out of touch with the country. He also 

charged the Ministry with having no policy. The speaker continuing pointed out 
that at the previous sessions of the Council, the Ministers almost always suffi'red 
defeat on resolutions or motions which the Opposition put up. He therefore asked 
what was the use of Miuistcrs, who failed to curry the day on behalf of the 
Government ? The Ministry had not the support of the majiirity of the elected 

members and ihiTe were many things which the Ministers could carry on in the 
interests of the ])eople but they did not, their excusi; being that Government would 
not allow them to have their own way. The Minister for Forest t.nd Agriculture 
could have initiated yilans to set subsMtutes for the rice industry, but he failed to 
do BO. Regarding the Forest Dcpartmc'iit, th<Te were sevt'i'Hl complaints and so in 
the ease of Excise and Co-operative Departments. Keferring to U Kyaw Dm 
(Education Minister), U Kin Maung seviTidy criticised his actions chaiging him 
wdth being a ^‘supporter of Government policy.” He pointed out that U Kya Din 
came to the Council as an anti-tSeparutionist and through the backing of Dr. Ba 
Maw’s Party got his present elevated position, but ‘Sve know what he is to-day.” 

Mr. E. l\ Pillai (nominated), opposing the motion, said that he was an elected 
member of the last Council, Though he was a nominated members to repreesnt 

Ijabour, yet he reserved his right to vote independently. He criticised the mover 
Baying that U Kin Maung had not facts to show cause for the removal of the 
present Ministry, except “absurd allegations” against the respective Ministers. He 
emphasised, “'My view is that the greatest Bturabling block to the progress of the 
country is the Opposition itself”. He referred to the services that Sir Joseph 
Maung Gyi (Forest Minister), rendered to the country and Barmans as Forest 
Minister, Home Member and Administration. U Kyaw Din, he emphasised, though he 
was a recent acquisition to the politics of Burma, yet had achieved some success, 
despite financial difficulties, 

U Saw (Peoples’ Party) supporting the motion criticised Mr. Pillai. U Saw 
expressed no-confidence in U Kyaw Din, stressing his disapproval of U. Kyaw 
Din’s work at the Joint Parliamentary Committee, where he did not press for a 
better constitution. 

U May (Ba Maw’s Party) supporting the motion, said that last year he supported 
the present Ministry, thinking it was too premature to oppose it but now after the 
lapse of a year, he found that the present Ministry was “useless”. 
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U Po Mya (Dr. Ba Maw’s Party) also expressed complete lack of confidence in 
the present Ministry. 

V Thi (Whip of Dr. Ba Maw’s Party) criticising; the Ministry, remarked that 
U Kyaw Din at the Joint Parliamentary Committee spoke not as representative of 
the country but as a supporter of Government. He explained the reasons for their 
Party’s support to the present Ministry last year. tJ Tha, thou^!:h he had no 
confidence in the present Ministry, was afraid that the new one mi^bt be worse. 
He was followed by U Tun Pe, who opposed the motion. 

U Sein Ba fPeoples’ Party) said that Sir Joseph Maunq; Gyi had no followinjj;. 
The Independent Party existed in paper only. U Kyaw Din’s case was infinitely 
worse. The speaker asked if any improvement was effected by U Kyaw Dm in 
education and sanitation. 

Soon after U vSem Ba had resumed hi > soit. Mr. S. A. S. Tyahji rose to a 
point of order, pointing out that the leader.-i of the parties in favour of the motion 
nad not spoken. 

T)r. Ba Man' then expressing his willingness to comiJy with Mr. Tyabji’s 
request explained th(3 position of his party. lie nmiarked that in supporting the 
present Ministry la'^t year, his object was not to disiurb its position so long as the 
separation issu(3 remairn^d dominant in the country. Also their constitutional policy 
was not jeopardisinJ. They were now fa'od with constitntional and economic crises 
and the present Ministers had no policy except that of eaptiiring office."' They 
carried on the official policy. Further, they had no contact with the c mntry and 
no support cxcc’ipt from officials and nominated members and minorities. For the 
purpose of a stable Ministry, the tbn‘C essentials were, real contact with the country, 
ability to assist ih(.‘ (Government in solving the country^s problem and a policy of 
reflecting the mhids of the people of the connt?*y. Tlie presciil Ministers failed to 
satisfy those napiiriMnents. They had no sympathy and p'»!icy. Further, Sir Jo-ieph 
Mating Gyi expressed his pn'paredness to ac(*ept any constitution if Siqiaration was 
effected. U Kyaw Din’s attitude at the Joint Farliameutary Committee was des¬ 
tructive to Bur man’s legitimate claims. 

Mr. S. A. S. Tyahji. opfiosmg, apprehended that tbe^’ passing of such notions 
would result in piisihle rcac.ti()ns on largii matters remaining to be settled, he 
meant the eonstitutional reforms. He thought no Ministry was safe in the diarchi- 
cal form of Governnumt .aid under the present circiiinstances he would allow the 
present Ministers to continue till a stable form nf government was reached. 

U. Kya\o Din (Education Minister) replying referred to the main issue involved. 
It was his policy, he said, not to interfere with the ,decision of any local body 
unh'ss he thought that {lartieular claim was against tht; general policy of local 
bodies. The mam charge against him was his attitude at the Joint Parhamimtary 
Committee. He was invited to join the delegation as an ordinary representaiive, 
His attitude there was that it was the aspiration of the people of Burma 
to form a scfiarate political entity. Jt was not he who changed his attitndi^, but 
Dr. Ba Maw and his party. Concluding, he said (hat as no specific, alleganons 
were made against him, it was dilficiilt for hun to give a detailed reply. fStill he 
would say at this juncture it was not wise thai they should be quarrelling on the 
attitude adopted by him at the Joint Parliamentary Committee. 

U Ba Pe (leader of the l\*oples’ Party) said that the position of his party was 
veiy clear. From the strict constitutional viewpoint, a man having no following 
must not he in the Ministry and this test h • applied last year after IT Kyaw Din’s 
appointment as Minister and then his party’s motion of ‘'no confidence” in the 
Ministry was defeated, Doctor Ba .Maw’s jiarty having supported the Ministers. 
Now U Kyaw Din lost support of Dr. Ba .Maw’s party or Dr. Ba Maw’s party lost 
confidence in him. So his party applied ngam the same step. Regarding Sir Joseph 
Maung Gyi he referred to the responsibility of Ministers under diarchy. 

Sir Joseph Manny Gyi (Forest Minister) replying said that he had always been 
a Separationist and still was a Scparationist. Regarding the attacks made that he 
was 8atiHfi(3d with the constitution outlined by the Prime Minister, ho explained 
that it did not matter what constitution they got bur, the way they worked it. He 
emphasised that he was as patriotic as any other Burman in the House. 

Regarding the position of Minorities. Sir Joseph pointed out that a minority 
should not be ignored because it always h(;lpGJ to increase the prosperity of the 
country. He challenged his opponents to show how he had gone out of his way to 
incur the ‘‘no confidence” of his country. Concluding, he said, as a Buddhist, he 

32 
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believed in Karma and if hia Karma was good, the Opposition could not succeed 
in their attempts. 

The motion waa then pressed to a division and oarried by 49 against 47 votes, 
only U, Ni remaining hieutral. Three m<‘niber3 of U Chit Hlaing’a party and one of 
Dr. Ba Maw’s group vote<l against the motion. Amongst Indian members, three 
were absent while others voted against, excepting Mr. Ganga Singh. 

No-Confidence on President 

2Ut. FEBRUARY :—U. Kin Maung's motion for the removal of the President 
was defeated at the Coiinf*il by 42 votes against 41. U. Ba Thaung withdrew bis 
motion for the removal of the Deputy President. 

The President, Sir Oscar Dc Olamnlle, at the outset, pointed out that it was 
perfectly constitutional for him to preside over the day’s business but explaining 
the position created by the ‘no-eotifidence* motion against him, he expressed igno¬ 
rance of any indication of the charges that had been levelled against him on 
account of which he should resign, lli^ would, however, exercise hia right of 
replying against the charges, before putting the motion to the vote. After these 
remarks the President retired, calling upon the Deputy President to take the chair. 

U. Kin Maung then moved h'S motion for the removal of the President. The 
mover said that it was not through personal feelings that he was moving this 
motion but because of several grievances the ilouse had agc.mst th(‘ Prt'Sideiit. He 
also complairu'd of the Pii'sidenl’s insuthcienl. knowledge of the Burmese language, 
aa a result of which, he opiiu'd, the work of the ("ouncil was hampered, as a 
majority of the members, being Burmana, were not acquainted with the English 
language. The contiiiuanee of the Piesident in oflice was prejudi'-ial to the interests 
of the mi'mbers, the Government and the country. Rel'erring to the matter in 
which the speaker was examined by the I'resident reg.irding ^two resolutions, notice 
of which was given by two members of his I’ariy, U Kin Maung resented the 
action taken by the President in that respect. With a vimv to ascertaining the 
validity of those resolutions, U Km Maniig said that the President instituted police 
enquiries and when their report was in the negative the President took down a 
statement from him. 

U Ba Oiaw and U To Thrin of PT Chit Hlaing's Party and U Po Alya and 
U Tin of Dr. Ba Maw’s group sujiported the. moti.>u. U Po Them blamed the 
President for not being able to manage busmes-i in such a way dnnng the discu¬ 
ssion of a constitutional issue as to elicit a dtrmitc rejdy on tb(' (jiu.stmn of Sepa¬ 
ration and P'ederation, while U Thi accu^.d bir (ji^car ol gt\i’'; m^re time to 
officials and Independent in(‘mb( rs to speak and treating them in a suave manner, 
which latitude, lie contended, was itot aceoided to tin. Opposition. 

U Ba Sluire (U Chit llbung’s Parly), ojiposing the UiOiion, warned the House 
against being led away by envious feeling. 

U Sri?i B(t (Pc-o{)les’ Party) also sup|)(*rted the rest.lulio.n 

PI Ba Thein (U Chit lilaiiig’s Paiiy) 'intiT alia' cliargtd Sir Oscar with party 
prcjiidiee and attempt to suppress freedom of S[>ei'(h. in support of his argument, 
PI Ba Theiij read out seveial important leHoluiions which wa re disallowed by the 
President. He also blamed the eonduet, of Sir O.scur for the employment of an 
outside agiiiey to make enquine.s regaiding a matter coneerning U Kin Maung 
which action of the President, he thought, was an insult to the lloiisp. 

PI Ba Maw supporling the motion icmaiked that it was not connected with 
Separation. 

U ('hit IJlaing, in the course of his speech, said that he wms not at peace in 
mind for the resolution before the Ilouse. Pie w'ould be the last person to see the 
fall of t^ir Oscar. He also remarked that he was not instrumental in the motion 
being brought forward. He exjiressed the opinion that lie would never attempt to 
take any utlice under the coming reforms, ‘‘i must work and die for the benefit 
of the country”, he said. U Chit Hlaiug, continuing, said that as other parties 
had asked for their cooperation, his parly, with its majority, would co-operate with 
those for the motion for the betterment of the country. 

Sir Oscar, rcjilying, said that a great deal had been said about the receipt of 
certain resulutious in the Council and certain police action taken in that connection. 
With a view to explaining the matter concerned, he pointed out that on 31at 
January, I9d4, the last day for receiving resolutions, certaiu resolutions, including 
reHoliitioiis ol “no-confidence’' iu the Ministry, bearing the signatures of U Kyaw 
Diu and U Paw U were sent iu and he and other members of the staff of the 
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Council Office, bcliered the signatHrce to be (jonuino and so he passed orders on 
thfim, but on future examination he doubted the gonuinoneafl of the Bie;naturefl. As 
the members concerned were livinp: in tho districts^ he asked the Chief Secretary to 
make the necessary enquiry, bo that his doubts mipjht be cleared. As a result of 
the enquiry, it was revealed that no members had sipjned the resolution nor had 
they authorised anyone to send in such resolutions. He, thereupon, called U Kin 
Maiinp; to his office* and the latter made a statement, which the President read out 
D statement was to the I'ffect that both U Kyan Din and U 

Paw U had each sent in a resolution and U Kin Maung, thinking they would 
agree, had added further resolutions to thidrs. 

Refutinti: the charge that he encroached upon the rights and privileges of mem* 
bers, ^ir O^car pointed nut that it was his duty to maintain a high standard for 
xiiraself and keep order in (he House. His eonseience did not reproa<’h him in any 
way because he felt he bad done what was perfeetly right. Regarding his alleged 
partiality to the Independent Party and rulings on matters of S'paration and 
federation, Sir Qsear said thai no reply was required from him, remarking that 
tne Opposition must know in (heir h-’arts whether he had treated them fairly or 
J^’^^'^^'ding his insufficient knovvledge of Burmese, he pointed out that 
tne Council langungc was Knglish. 

P Secret ary. A/r. Booth Oravchf, pointed out to the House that the 

President used the right channel for enquiry and Avhen ho sent a tiOegrara to the 
Deputy Commissioners of the districts wher*' the members concerned were living, it 
was not coriternplate ! that the police should !)c entrusted with the enquiry and ho 
regreUed that happening He assured the Council that in future no such thing 
would oc^ur. H^ iiIho riferr.'d to tho excidlent manner in which tho President 
conducted the business of the House not only in this Council but also in previous 
Councils. ^ 

U. Ba Than (Peoples’ Party) stood up and critieisi'd the President’s policy not 
only regardirig his action concerning the resolutions, but resented the rulings 
from tinii' to time by the President. 

Mr. J. (7/?^vTy/. oppoHing the motion, characterised the charges against the 
^resident as frivolous and said that no reasons were adduced to support them. The 
Bpeechf^ indicated merely the le.aders’ attitude. In connection with yesterday’s 
no-conhdence motion certain reasons were adduced hut to-day there were none. 

0. F. Kin Afrnoiiu ri'plying to the debate, pointed out that the notices did not 
hear any trace of signature. The names were only transcribed in English. There 
were no forgi'ries. He made no attempt to disguise his handwriting. He was fully 
autnorised by the members concerned to act on their behalf. His motion had nothing 
Separation and the Federation issue. 

Ihe finance Member then said that motions for tho removal of the President 
Should not be moved in a party spirit. The charges should *be definite to be placed 
hetoro the Oov.-rnor. Tn (his connection h.> referred to Mr. Cherry’s remarks 
regarding 0. p. Kin Maung’s action. He said C. P. Kin Maung had acted in 
nonesty of purpose, but had taken an exaggerated view of his Party duties. 

, Referring to police enquiries, the Finance M'‘inl)cr expressed regret on behalf of 
the Local Governmimt. Concluding, he warned the House that if the motion was 
pasmid It would be most injurious to the preslige of the Council. 

The motion was thereafter pressed to a division and defeated by 42 against 
41 votes. Three of U Chit Hiaing’s party remained neutral. The latter allowed free 
jotii^ on the motion. U Ba Taung then withdrew his motion for the removal of 
the Deputy President. Tho Council then adjourned. 

Burma Excise Amend. Bill 

24th. FEBRUARY : —At to-day’s siting of ihe Council, the Forest Minister’s 
Burma Excise {Aniendmerit) Bill 1934. permitting the employment of women in 
places where foreign^ liquor is sold or served under certain conditions subject to 
the approval of the Excise Commissioner, having been considered, was passed. The 
Council then adjourned till the 28th. February 

Voting on Budget Demands 

28th. FEBRUARY Voting on Budget demands commenced lo-day. The cut 
motions made by U. San Lu in connection with tho item under clemand by 
the Finance Member resulted in a Government defeat by 25 against 48 votes, the 
purpose of the motiou being to reduce laud revenue demaua by 50 per cent. 
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Ist MARCH :—Tho (>)uncil passed to-day the. Finance Member's demand for 
Rs. 2()9j2l,8S0 minus Rs. 230 as the result of five cuts, the purposes of which 
were 50 per eerjt. reduefion in land revenue, reduction of capitation and That- 
hamada taxes and exemption of persons over 55 from payment of ihe capitation 
tax. The Government sulrered defeat in every cut. 

Shipping Labour’s Grievances 

3rcl. MARCH —A few hours bidore the (donncil resumed sitting to-day, a 
crowd of liiirtncHc shipping labourers asseinbledtat Sparks Street to take out a 
pro(*esHiou for the purp )S“ of niakinir a dcmonstniiion in favour of U Saw's cut 
motion in Ih IJonie Member’s dtunand. The motion asked to raise the 50/50 basis 
to a emit per cent basis in Burmese shippintj^ labmir. Permission for the procession 
was refused, and to [irevu'ut any disturbance the police was stationed outside the 
C<)un(ul (chamber and at the entrance to (he Secretariat offices. Red leaflets in 
Burmese demaiidinp; 10) per cent Burmese dock labourers were also distributed 
to M. L. (’h. 

There were only a few minutes left for th(; Council to be adjourned for the day 
when U Saw's motion was reached, 'fhe mover proposed, as a protest, throwing 
away the total demand for R-^, 43,Gd0 instead of reducing it by Rs. lOO, but the 
motion was lost. 

Burma Rebellion Recalled 

The la«t Burma Ri belliou was recalled to-d.iy by another cut motion of Rs. 100, 
moved oarli<*r by the same memti T urging thtj appointnumt of a non-offieial 
committ(*e under the ehairm luship of a High Court Judge to enquire into real 
causes of the last rehelliorj and the alleged exccssi's committed by the police and 
military irregular force. The motion was carried by 38 votes to 20. U Saw, 
maintaining that the rebellion originated from economic distress, criticised the 
Government report just piiblislB'd as one-sided and said it gave the irapression 
that the eaiise of the rebellion was politic^al. 

The Chief Sacrrtari/, explaining the report, pointed out that it was based on 
judicial findings and further enquiry thendore was nnneci'ssary and fruitloss. He 
added a similar motion was ])ut before the Cmineil last year. 

In the. eoursi^ of (h<i mover’s spee^di atid Chief Siicretary’s ri'ply references were 
made by fioth to the mover’s proseribed ])amphlet on the rebellion. The Chief 
Si'C.n'tary eritieised the pamplilet, which did not give an idea of the peace and 
order to whi(dj the mover reh'rrefl while moving the motion. 

The flame Menihcr (‘iidorsiMl the view of the (Jiief ‘^een tary that the enquiry 
was needless as the same after thn'O or four years iio\\ would give them the 
imf)res-.ion of fieopie only, instead of reliable evid-niee. The motion was pressed 
to a division and was carried. 

The Ilomr Ifemhcr's denunid for Rs. 2 85,08 780 minus Rf\ 221 as the result 
of several cuts was passed. .The ilousc then adjourned till the 5th. 

Refund of Rice Export Duty 

5th. MARCH In the Conneil to-day an adjournment motion by Mr. C. G. 
Wodehousc, Chairman of the Burma Chamber of riommercp, was discussed 
to express keen disappoint merit at the nou-siieeess of the Burma Government to 
obtain the refund from the Government of India of at least half the amount 
eontributod by Burma by the export duty of rice in view of the fact that the 
Government of India h.ad announced their intention of refunding half of tlio export 
duty on jute to the producing provinces. All nnn-oflie.ial 'sections of the House 
including Indians, Europeans, Indian and Burmese Chambers of Commerce 

supiiorted the motion which was iinanirnonsly carried. Mr. Wodehouse stressed that 
Burma, like Bengal, was equally faced with an animal deficit. lie poinred out that 
Burma’s annual deficit per head was As. 10, while Bengal’s was As. G. Moreover, 
Burma was dependent on its rice crop with no manufacturers like Bengal. He also 
regret fed that the local Government was not wide awake and clever as the Bengal 
Government in this connection. He also referred to the non-inclusion of Burma in 
the Indian White Paper and no particular reference to rice export tduty therein, 
whereas provisions were made in the White Paper for the Bengal Jute Tax. He 
hoped that the Local Government would put up a cast iron case for at least half 
refund of rice export duty. 
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Thp main pninta urjred by many apfiakers incindine: party leaders were that, the 
Jute Esrport Duty was entirely borne by consumers while the burden of rice 
export duty was shared by ac:ricalturist,8 at present though there was a time when 
Burma was practically the only rice exporting country. References were also 
made to the iniquity of the Meston Award. Some speakers pointed out that Burma’s 
ease rested on justice and equity and not only analogy. 

The Finance Mpmhcr, Mr. Cnuper, Reader of the House, said that in the 
previous debate on the proposals to secure the proceeds of the export tax on rice 
for provincial revenue the Government had taken no active part and therefore 
to-day ho proposed to follow a similar course but he opined that the Government 
would support (he mol ion with such force as it commanded. As to the merits 
of the case the Government, after all, was a subordinate Government and had to 
observe constitutional etiquette. 

The Finance Member then detailed how the Government on many occasions 
either mooted on its own initiative proposals in connection with the tax or had 
given cordial co-operation to cv('ry proposal which dealt with the subject. He also 
stated that the Government’s efforts to improve the finaricial position by getting 
a refund of ta^es had not been successful though the Government was not 
negligent in such matters. 

6ili. MARCH The Council passed to-day the whole Budget with a few token 
cuts urjder demand of the Forest Minister, There being very little time, barring 
vine ent, which was withdrawn, no others came up before the House under the 
hdiication Minister's demand, which was put to vote and passed. 

Excise Duty on Matches 

7th. MARCH :—ThelCouncil unanimously passed to-day the adjournment motion 
moved by Mr. Gnnga Singk to discuss the policy of the local Government’ in 
n^gard to the Government of India’s Budget proposals so far as they relate to 
Burma and the treatment raf'ted out to Burma especially in the proposed imposi¬ 
tion of (‘xoisc duty on malch('S an 1 sugar and urge the Government of Burma 
not to relax its efforts to protect Burma’s interests. 

Mr. Ganga Singh said that the Gov(TiAmcnt of Burma, with the consent of *tho 
Government of India in 1932, in order to balance its ^budget imposed a consumption 
duty nt a rate of 12 annas per gross on matches mar.nfactured in or imported into 
Burma, bringing an income of about 18 lakhs of rupees. Now the Indian Exche¬ 
quer proposed to repeal the consumption duty and levy an excise duty on matches 
in India and Burma. This would m'*au roughly a eolb'ction of 54 lakhs from 
Burma but out of this total Burma would receive 18 lakhs which she is at present 
getting. He also observed that this taxation would adversely affect tho masses and 
growing indigenous industries. Regarding tho proposed excise duty on sugar, it 
would further allow foreign import to got more through customs and bring ruin to 
Burma s sugar industry and cultivators. 

Several members, who supported tho motion, remarked that additional taxation 
was proposed to help Bengal and punish Burma along with others. Tho Finance 
Member said that the local Government })rotesfed against the proposal for repealing 
consumption duty on matches when the Government of fndia communicated it to 
them. They also protested ag iinst in idl.'fpiate assignment to Burma from the 
Central revenues. Ho assured the House that the record of the debate would be 
sent to the Governmeut of India as early as possible. 


Rangoon Municipal Amend. Bill 

8th. MARCH:— The Council unauiraously passed to-day the City of Rangoon 
Mnnicipal (Amendment) Bill 1921 as amended by the Seleet Committee, designating 
Rangoon Municipal Corporation as Mayor, 
nnor ordcrs of His Excellency tho Governor, after to-day’s business was 

over, the Council was prorogued. 



SEPARATION OF BURMA 

R. T. C. DELEGATES' PROPOSALS TO JOINT COMMITTEE 

A joijit racnioratkJum on the sirhcrao of constitutional reform in Burma, if 
Beparated from India, wiih appendices on tlie Local (xovernm('nl’s memoranda 
re^rardin^ trade difieriminaiion and franchise and on the Huh-conimittee's report on 
Edu(^atif>n in Hnrnin, wjir Rnl>mitt.ed to the .loint Select (Jommittec on 22nd. 
December 1934 hy U Ba Pe, .SZ/a/ca// Tha, .Dr. Ma IJair, U Thuin, Afaictifj and 
U Kyatr Din^ Burma delet-'^iitcH. TT Kifatc also submitlcd a separate Memorandum 
on points he dilTered from the Joint Memorandum. 

The Joint Memorandum iliRcussed in de.tail the probhan of the constitution as 
Bketched in the Burma White Paper proposals and pointed out that the aspiration 
of the jieople c'f Burma was to attain “J^orninion Status" within the British Common- 
wcahh of free Nations. 

VVelcomintr the su^^mstion that JTis Maj-'Sly mi^ht be pleased to adopt the title 
of the Kiiifi: Tdmperor of Burma after the separation of Burma from India, the 
sif^iiufories profiosed (hat fh(' head of (he Exi’culive in Burma should be designated 
(TJoveriio.' (general and should alw’ays h(* a man wlio had had appreciable Ibirlianien- 
tary ext)erienee in the working of full responsible (lovernnK'nt. But he should 
never );e n military man. a member of the Civil Service nor a man who W’as not 
acceptable to the Ministry of Burma with which ho would liave to work. 

With rcf^ard to Defence they recommend that tliere should be a military Council 
for Burma on tlie lines of the Imperial Defence Committee and the (iovernor- 
Oeneral and the Military Council should be chare^ed with the duty of raisipj^ a 
Burmese Army and training the Burmese people to defend themselves by opening 
schools on the model of British Army Schools. 

The Ijf'gislature of Burma should be kept accpiainted with military matters and 
it should have th«‘ right to discuss them. 

As regards external affairs, they siiggcst.od that these should be confined to the 
snhject of tioliticol relations with other countries. Commercial, ('conomic and other 
relations should be within the purview of the legislature of Burma and ministers 
responsible therfto. 

With r( gard to Resfuve Subjeeta generally they contended tUat it should be 
made quiti* clear at least in the instrument of Instructions to the (iovernor that 
Burmaris should he associated with the administrations of all the reserved suh]! cts 
so that they might get the necessary training to take over*the full responsibility of 
administering them in future. 

So far as the appointment of financial adviser was concerned they approved of 
the appointment subject to certain conditions, the important of them being :— 

(I) He should be an independent exuert wdio was not connected with any politi¬ 
cal or financial interest in Jiidni. Burma and the Unilicd Kingdom. 

(II) He should not have any executive power. 

(HI) He should be under statutory oblig.ations to give such financial advice to 
the legislature of Burma as it might rerjuire. 

(IV) His salary and conditions of service should be fixed by the Governor- 
General after consultation with ministers. 

Alluding to the special responsibilities of the Governor-General the signatories 
held that the Governor-GeneraFs decision as to whether any of special responsibi¬ 
lities were involved by any given circumstances should be reported immediately to 
the Secretary of State and should be subject to cancellation by him. It should also 
be subject to revision by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council at the instance 
of the Ministry, 

Dealing with the subject of legislature they were of opinion that a second 
Chamber was not necessary and, therefore, the legislature should be unicameral. 

The Joint Memorandum in an appendix criticised the proposed discrimination 
m Burma and held that there should be a reciprocity clause as against the rest of 
British Empire inasmuch as such a clause was there even in the case of the 
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United Kingdom. Equality or mutuality was equity and it was absolutely unfair to 
compel Burma to recogtiise the rights of citizens of other countries in the British 
Commonwealth which did not similarly recognise the right of her people. Besides, 
there was no reason why they should not be satisfied even with the same terms 
and conditions as the United Kingdom. This protest was made on principle. In 
actual practice there might not be any Burman to take advantage of reciprocity in 
the matter for some considerable time. The signatories also urged that it should be 
within the competence of the Burma Legislature to remove such commercial and 
administrative discrimination as might have been in existence before the Constitution 
Act came into force. 

Further, they noted with some satisfaction that no protection of the right of 
entry into Burma was contemplated in favour of British subjects domiciled in India, 
but strongly opposed the proposal that the introdiKUion of any legislation regulating 
immigration should be subject to the Governor or Governor-General’s prior consent 
and might also be reserved for signification of *His Majesty’s pleasure. 4’hey also 
stressed that it should be made quite clear in the Act that the Government of 
Burma should have complete control of its own land. 

COMMU^AL REPRESENTA'I TON 

Referring to communal representation, they advocated that there should be no 
communal representation, for : 

1. The system of communal electorate w’as a very serious hindrance to the 
deveiopment of the self-governing principle ; 

2. The communal problem, in the Indian sense, did not exist in Burma. 

3. If the criterion of the existence of a minority ^adopted by the League of 
Nations be applied, namely, that a minority must constitute at least 20 per cent 
of the total population, there were no minorities in Burma. 

4. The minority communities had gained lepresentation through general consti¬ 
tuencies in the past and they were influential enough to do so in the future. 

5. In some constituencies, the minorities were compact enough to be able to 
secure the seats to themselves, e. g. the Indians in Ringoon, the Chinese in West 
Rangoon and the Karens in Thaton and Amherst districts. 

6. Two of the comimii. ties were to be represented through special scats for 
commercial interests, such seats being provided for the European and Indian Cham¬ 
bers of Commerce. 

7. Protection of the legitimate interests of the minorities was a special respon¬ 
sibility of the Governor-General, and, 

8. There were provisions against trade and administrative discrimination. 

Dealing with the question of European representation, they were of opinion 
that if the European community was given communal seats on population basis 
like other communities, and no special weightage was allowed for their coiiimerco 
inasmuch as .t was to get special representation, the community would be entitled 
to about .08 of the scats. Tnat being so, there was no justification to provide com¬ 
munal scats for the European community. 

Referring to Anglo-Indians (including Burmans and Europeans), the signatories 
viewed that there was no justification for the provision of communal seats for the 
Anglo-J iidians. They vvere out for a merger with the Burmese people and were 
opposed to communal representation and separate electorates. A large number of 
them consisted mainly of Anglo-Indians serving in the Railways, Press and Tele¬ 
graphs Departments and as such had no abiding interest in the country and they 
would return to India on completion of their term of service in Burma. They had 
also no special commercial interest to be protected. As regards members of various 
services, their prospects and position would be fully secured by proposals under 
“Public Services”. They would also enjoy equal rights and liberties on the same 
footing as the Burmese people. 

Indian’s Claims 

With regard to Indian representation they expressed opinion that it would be 
unfair to the people of Burma to provide communal seats to a section of Indians 
in the name of the whole Indian community because— 

1. The Indians were in a strong position in Rangoon, Mandalay and other 
places and they would always find seats in the Legislature through the general 
coDBtituencies. 
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2. They arc temporary residents with .no abiding national interests in the 
country. 

3. Jf the Labour votes and the votes of the members of Indo-Burma races 
were deducted from the total Indian population in the areas that would be made 
into constituencies, the actual number of Indians who were demanding communal 
representation on separate electorates would be very small 

4. The members of Indo-Burma races were opposed to communal representation 
as they always got seats in the Council through general electorates. 

They also advocated that all general constituencies should be single member 
constituencies so that the areas might be smaller and members might be able to keep 
themselves in touch with their respective constituencies. 

ANTI-SEPARATIONIST DELEGATES’ MEMORANDUM 

Expressing the opinion that Burma was part and parcel of Indian Empire and 
that Federation was the logical course, IT Chit IIlaitHj, Anti-Scparationist Burmese 
delegate, submitted the following memorandum to the .joint Select Committee on the 

22nd. December 1934. 

The majority of people in Burma were opposed to the diarchical constitutions 
inaugurated by the Montaguc-Cheliusford Reforms and for ten years (until the. last 
general election) took no part either in the elections or in the legislatures. They 
were opposed also to the Statutory Commission presided over by Sir John Simon 
and ga'tc no evidence before it. 

The only peojile who took part in the elections, sat in the legislatures at 
Rangoon and Delhi or Simla, and gave evidence before th(' Statutory Commission, 
were the so-called eooperators and it was from the ranks of this minority only that 
represeiitaiives were invited to serve on the first Indian Round Table Conference. 

We, who wish to continue as part of the Indian Federation, never accepted 
them ns acting or sfieaking for the majority of the electors of Burma whom I, Dr. 
Ba Maw and others represent, nor do we accept them now as speaking for any 
except a minority of the peofile and electors of Burma. 

On their Hlatetncrits. backed up by the Covernment of Burma and the fndia 
Office, it was assumed that Burma would wish to be separated from India. A 
Burma Round Table Conference was held in London at St. James’ Palace, from 
27th November 1931 to l2lh January 19!_>2. 

At that Burma Itound Table Conference we, the Buima majority who desire to 
remain in the Indian Federation, were represented for the first time. 

In sj)iie of our statements there, most of the time of that Oanfcr''nco, as most of 
the time that we have sat as delegates with this .lomt bclect (JorniutMee, was 
spent in discussing the kind of constitution Burma should have if she were separa¬ 
ted from India. 

Jt was ag.’ced on all sides, at tlie Burma Round lable C;onference, that the 
decision of sepmalion from or eoniiniud federation with India should be decided by 
the people of Burma by their votes on this distinct issue i'at a general election to 
be held afier our return to Burma following the counclusion of the Burma Round 
Table Conference. 


Pkemiek*8 Declaration 

At the final session of that Conference, the Fnme Minister made the matter 
crystal-clear. He read a statement which he was “authorised to make’’ by his 
colleagues of His Majesty’s Covernment. 

The chief points in the Prime I Minister’s declaration were contained in these 
words;— 

“The first step is to ascertain whether the people of Burma endorse the provi¬ 
sional dcci.sion that separation should fake place. 

"The people of Burma will be in a position to decide whether or not they are in 
favour of separation from India. His Majesty’s Government consider that the deci¬ 
sion might best be taken after a general election at which the broad issue had been 
placed before the electorate. 

“That decision will determine whether, on the one hand, Burma should be inde¬ 
pendent of India with a constitution on the lines set forth above or, on the other 
hand, should remain a province of India with the prospects indicated in the prcieed- 
ings of the two sesBions of the Indian Round Table Conference and in this connec- 
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tion it should bo remembered that if an Indian Federation is established it cannot 
be on the basis that members can leave it as and when they choose'’. 

The Prime Minister’s statement was translated into Burmese, printed as a booklet 
(a copy of which was exhibited to the Joint {Select Committee) and circulated by the 
Government of Burma, by the thousands, in every village in Burma. It is impos¬ 
sible, therefore, to argue that the electors of Burma were not fully cognisant of the 
issue to be voted on at the general election, of their responsibility in casting their 
votes, and of the express statement made by the Prime Minister that Burma’s 
decision on this question of federation or separation was final atid conclusive. 

India Secretary’s Statement 

The issue put before the electors of Burma was further emphasised and made 
deal by a stalement made by the Secretary of State for India, in the House of 
Commons on 20th March 1933, after the general election had taken place. In this 
statement the Secretary of State for India used these words ;— 

“In the event of Burma electing for separation from India His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment hope that it will be possible for the Joint Select Committee to examine their 
proposals for a <!onstitation for a separated Burma, and to do so in consultation 
with representatives of Burma in the same way as it is proposed that representatives 
of India should be taken into consideration on the Indian proposals. 

The second of the two alternatives open to Burma is to remain a province of 
British India and be concluded as Governor’s Province in the Indian Federation. 
It has been explained more than once in this House and also in the Legislative 
Gouneil in Burma that no difierentiation in favour of any one i)rovince in respect 
of conditions of inclusion in the Federation is possible. The constitutional propo¬ 
sals for each and every Governor’s province arc now shown in detail in the White 
Paper that has just been laid. 

“If Burma chooses to remain a province of India in the Indian Federation, the 
proposals contained in this White Paper for the structure of the Provincial consti¬ 
tutions, for the relations between provinces and the Federal authority, and for the 
allocation of revenue between Provincial and Federal Excheejuers, will be applicable 
to her as to all other provinces and the inclusion of Burma will necessitate no 
modification of these proposals. 

“Her inclusion would, however, involve some revision of the Federal proposals, 
in respect, particularly, of the composition of the Federal Legislature. His Majesty’s 
Governinent contemplate that, if Burma elects for inclusion in the Federation 
while the present proposals are under consideration by 'the Joint Select Committee, 
the adjustments involved by her incdusioii might be made at the Committee stage ; 
but it is evident that the longer Burma delays a choice between the only two 
alternatives, that are open, the greater will be the delay to the prospects of her 
own constitutional development.” 

If after that election, fought on the issue fixed by His Majesty’s Government 
Burma is now separated from India against the clear expression of their wishes 
given bv a large majority of the people of Burma at the general election, it will 
shake the faith of the Burman people in the sanctity of British pledges. I dread 
.and am unable to anticipate what the possible rea(‘tion3 in Burma may be. This is 
a matter that affects the people of Burma vitally in their economic and financial 
future. They look to His Majesty’s Government to fulfil the pledge given to them 
by your Prime Minister. They feel no doubt that such pledges are as sacred to 
you as they are in us. I pray you not to force our people into the belief that a 
promise given to them by His Majesty’s Government is not to bo relied upon to bo 
carried out to the full. Wo have trusted you and prey that the trust of a people 
8,000 miles away from your shores may not be misplaced. 

There is no party or section in Burma or in the Ijcgislative Cyouncil—not even 
the Separationisis represented by the People’s Party led by U Ba Pe—which has 
not renised to accept the separated constitution for Burma outlined by the Prime 
Minister at the conclusion of the Burma Round Table Conference. Indeed, all 
parties have voted against such a constitution as being quite unacceptable to Burma. 

General Elei^tion 

The General Election, for the election of 80 members to the Burma Legislative 
Council, on the issue fixed by the British Cabiuet, was held in Burma in November 
1932. The final results were as follows:— 

33 
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Anti-SeparationistB ... 42 

Scparationists ... 29 

Neutrals ... 9 


The %urc9 were p:ivcn by me in the discussion between the Joint Select Commi¬ 
ttee and the dolepjatcs from Burma on Gth December as Anti-Separationists 

over 50,000 and Separationists 270,000. The votin{< was therefore nearly 2 to 1 in 
favour of continuirif; the association with India and fij::;ainBt se})aration. 

The ^‘Mornin^:^ Post’’ of London, comment in/ 2 : upon this, said that ^‘Ihe Burmans 
have now to all appenrances voluntarily voted themselves into the proposed federa¬ 
tion of all India.” That exactly sums up the })Osition. 

We were astounded in the course of our earlier discussions with the Joint 
Seleet Committee on 7th December 19115, to hear the Heoretary of Btate say :— 

'‘The Oovernment never said that the /general election need necessarily be the 
final word in the controversy. The Prime Minister was very careful to state both 
at the be/^inninp; of his spec'ch and later on in his speech that the opinion of Burma 
would be asked and that, when we had received the opinion of Burma, then the 
(Jovernrnent would have to arrive at its owui decision, hut nevi'r on any occasion 
has the Prime Minister or any member of the Government abdicated the ri/!:ht of 
the Government or the ri/^ht of this Committi'c or the ri/.dit of Parliament to come 
to any decision that tlicy thoupTit fit, whatever may have been the result of the 
/reneral election. 1 would remind the (Xmimittee of the woids that wire actually 
used by the Prime Minister on pa/ro 178 of the proceedings of the Round Table 
Conferenee. 1 will read one or two of the mntcTial ])ani/graphs: ‘Jlis Majesty’s 
Government arc' prepared, if and when tlu'y are satisfied, that the desire of the 
people of Burma is that lh(' Government of their country should be se))araled from 
that of India, to take slejis subject to the ajiproval of Pnrliamont”, and so on. 
Then a/iiain there is another passa/ 2 :e on pa/«:e 182. the passa'^e at the bottom of the 
page : 'With this material before them, the people of Burma will be in a position 
to decide whether or not they are in favour of separation from India. His Majesty’s 
Gov('rninent consider that the deeisio!i might best be taken afU'r a general ('lection 
at whicli the broad issue had b( 2 cn ])lac(‘d before the electorate.’ 'I’hat ])assage cpiite 
clearly safeguards the right and indeed the duly of the Government and Parlia¬ 
ment to consider the whole problem after the election had taken place.” 

The whole burden of the Prime Minister's speech was to lay the onus of decision 
on the people of Burma to vote as to whether they elected to b(' separated from 
India or to eontiniic as part of the Indian F(jderation, 

The i»ortion of the Briim; Minister's speech (jnot(d by the Secretary of State ns 
quil.(' el(*aily safegnardiiuj; tlu' right, and indc('d the duty of th(' Gi'vernment and of 
Parlianu'nt to consider the wltole ]>roblem after the eleetioi had Taken ]>!ace refers 
not to the decision of His IMajesly's Gov(‘rnment but (0 the dei'ision of the Burma 
JjCfrisIativc Council iiftcr llie election. 

It was so understood by us at the time lh<' statement was made by the Prime 
Minister, and it was so understood in Burma. Indeed it is dilfieiiU to see how any 
other meaning could be rend into the words. 

It is true that no clear di'cision wuas given by the Burma Legislative Council but 
it is equally true that no party is in favour 'of the ])rnposed constitution as out¬ 
lined by the Prime Minister and all parties voted against it. 

In view’ of the Prime Minister’s statement on behalf of Ilis Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, it seems to be clearly promised to us that Ihirma cannot be treated as out¬ 
side the proposed Indian Fi'deration unless she specially voles for separation. This, 
she had not done. It would seem, therefore, as if the logical course would be for 
His Majesty’s Government to continue to treat Burma as a province of the Indian 
Federation. 

The Secretary of State presented a memorandum on Burma to the Joint Com¬ 
mittee on 10th October 1953. In view of the result of the General Election in 
November 1932, it is surprising to read in his memorandum : 

‘T have come to the two conclusions that w’cre reached by the Statutory Commi¬ 
ssion, namely, that Burma should henceforth be separated from India, and the 
general body of Burman opinion supports separation.” 

How' he arrived at this conclusion we are unable to understand. There is 
certainly no ground for it in the result of the last general election. 

On 29th November 1933, on the eve of our meeting with this Joint Select 
Committee, an article occupying a column and a half appeared in the middle 
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papjes of tho “Times'’ news paper, in London under the headinp: “The Choice of 
Burma”. That article, ‘Trom a special correspondent” gave, in our view, an 
entirely misleadinp; picture of tho present political position in Burma. Although 
I replied to this article at once, the Editor of tho “Times,” did not and has not 
published ray reply giving the real facts and figures. That is only one example 
of how difficult it is to have our true position realised or appreciated by tho 
British public. 

Of the delegates from Burma who havo been asked to sit with this Joint Select 
Committee, on[y 4 out of 12 represent the majority on the Burma Legislative 
Council elected at the last genera! election. Tho others represent other “parties and 
interests in Burma ’—to quote from the Secretary of State’s memorandura. 

On Tuesday afternoon, lOlh December 193:5, wo were informed that in tho 
following afternoon session (Wednesday 20th December), the question of federation 
would bo considered. Only two hours were given to this important matter and it 
does seem to us if the strength of our position and case was not realised in this 
country. 

At the sitting of the Joint Select Committee on 20th December 10.33 I ventured 
to outline the special provisions that, in our view, should be included in the Cons¬ 
titution Aet to the ])oinls in that speceh 1 would humbly refer the members of tho 
Joint vSeleet Committee. 

We earnestly pray that the decision of the majority of the electors of Burma, 
given so clearly at the general election held in November ]9:)2, may he accepted by 
Ills Majesty’s Government and that we may ho iucluiled in the Indian Federation. 
If this joint committee should decide otherwise the faith of an Eastern people will 
be seriously shaken with repercussions that no one cau foresee. 


The G. C. B. A. Conference 


Presiding over the annual conference of G. C. B. A., held Monywa on the 10th. 
May 1934, U, hrin ( Bandoola ) said that so far as policy was concerned, 
they must he firm, consistent and unwavering but their methods must be determined 
by the requireraenls of time. He added : “If non-co-operation fails we must havo 
courage to pursue a policy of co-operation. All our objects have been dominated by 
a desire to achii ve the ultimate object (full n'sponsible Government) and to discover 
the most I'ffeclivc road to it. Mahatma Gandhi and tho Congress have recently 
shown such courage and taken a bold decision. AVe must act likewise,” 

Dr. Ba Maw, Education Minister, assured the Ctonference of his continued 
adherence to th(! “Wunihaiiu ’ policy. Dr. Ba Maw, speaking again at the night 
session, explained at length the meaning of Kesponsiblo Government and the work 
implied by it. He added : “We must not only demand Responsible Government 
but also prove ourselves fit for Kcsj)onsibilityHe pointed out that ho had 
already made ch'ar in Burma and in England their determination to achieve full 
Responsible Government. Now bo wanted to prove that Burmans were fit for res¬ 
ponsibility before it was time to support the demand by proof of fitness and he 
would, to the best of his ability, give that proof. *‘Wc must bo prepared for it and 
Burmans must also think jn that direction”, decared Dr. Ba Maw. He also 
expressed determination that if he had any reason to think that he would be more 
useful in expressing the desire of the people, he would not hesitate to return to 
that task. 

Resolutions 

At the Conference of G. C. B. A., which was continued on tho next-day, the llth. 
May, resolutions were passed deciding to contest tho elections to local self-governing 
bodies ; to appoint a committee of 20 to consider and report on the impending 
constitutional changes, when they occur. This committee will advise the Associatioas 
regarding the future actiou to move tho Govern meat to take protective measures for 
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safeguarding the interests of Burma produce and industries against foreign corapoti- 
tion ; to move the Government to reduce all taxes as soon as practicable ; to urge 
the Government to appoint immediately an economic council to undertake an 
economic survey of Burma and consider all economic quesfions including taxation, 
production, trade and marketing ; (6) to urge all affiliated aesociations to encourage 
volunteer and fire fighting associations for the protection of towns and villages and 
create a central organisation for control of all such associations , in view of the 
impending reforms to urge the Government to grant general amnesty to all political 
offenders and remove the existing ban on unlawful associations this being absolutely 
necessary to create a proper atmosphere for workers of reforms ; and to urge the 
Government to withdraw all restrictive orders passed under Section 144 for the same 
reasons. 

At the close of the proceedings Dr. Ba Maw, Education Minister, addressed the 
Conference for about an hour, regarding his work on the Burma Delegation. 

Repuction of Salt Ditty 

The (’onfcrence. under the control of Myeso SayarJaw, concluded its session on 
the 12th. May. The resolutions passed (1) urged the rLdiiclioii of duty on salt to 
the previous level, (2) protested against the levying of separate thathameda taxes on 
families living jointly and on aged people, (3) objected to the taxation of crops 
instead of land and (4) urged the ojiening up of newly reserved forests. 

U. biein (Baudoohi) wois re-elected President for the ensuing year. 

Burma Indian Association’s Views 

leaking at the third annual meeting of the Burma Indian Association, held at 
Rangoon on the 12lh. May 1934, IlJr.S.A.S. lyabji. M. L, C.. President of the Asso¬ 
ciation, said that he had no idea of separation dr icdcration but the whole ques¬ 
tion lay entirely with tlie Joint fSeleet Committee., adding (hat trade relations would 
he one of the faetors. He also invited suggestions and criticisms fiom the members 
01 the Association on his Memorandum on labour and the Joint Memorandum 
submitted by him and Mr. N. M. Oowasjce to the Joint fSeleet Committee on the 
question of discrimination. 
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The Congress Leaders’ Conference 


REVIVAL OF SWARAJ PARTY 

The Conference of OonfjreBS loaders, called tORcIhcr by Dr B^h^ 

Auflari to take stock of political situation in the country and coiisidcr a rcoricnta 
tio.i of Congress policy, commenced on the 3lit. March 1934. 

The maRnificent. reception hall in Dr. Ansari’s house on "J^banks of the Jamna 
at Daryatrani in old Delhi was the venue of the Conference. The tn-coloured Oon 
rres^Yac was merrily flyhiR over -‘Darnl fslam ’. as Dr. A'.san’s residence m 
known. Nearly forty dclcRates. repreaentiiiR all provinces, attended 
Ansari Dr JUdhan Chandra Roy. Dr. Alani. Mr. R. S.dhwa, Pandit Madan 
Mohan’ Malaviya, Mr. 8atyamurt.i, Mr. Phakthavathsala Mntlaliar, Mr^I.hulahhai 
Desai {Chairman), Mr. K. M. Miinshi, Mr. K. ^a^lraa^, Mr. G. V. t.ubba Kao, 
Mr. Mohaiilal Saksena and Mr. Dixit. 


Origin of the Conference 

The origin of the talks at the Loaders’ Conference was stated to be a 
letter received by Mr. Munshi from Mr. Ciandhi in which the latter stated that the 
decision of the Poona Conference could not bo altered till an honourable settlement 
was arrived at with the Government, but that those who wished to chalk out a 
supplementary programme should do so. and he would wfdcome it and fhat in fact 
if they did not do so they would prove a burden to Mr, (iandhi. A letter was also 
received from Mr. Ancy on the subject before the Conference. 

Whether or not the revival of the Swaraj Party ' with?a view to carry on the cons- 
Iructive work as chalked out at Poona and contest the Assembly elections, will 
meet Mahatma Gandhi’s approval was a source of anxiety to the loaders throughout 
their deliberations. Dr. Ansari gave a qualified assurance of Mahatma Gandhi’s 
support on the strength of a letter he had received recently from Gandhiji in which 
the latter was alleged to have expressed the opinion that he had no objection to 
congressmen instead of ofiering civil resistance working out some programme calcu¬ 
lated to prevent political paralysis in the country. 

The major portion of the two days’ discussions was devoted to consideration of 
the question of calling off civil disobedience movement, but nothing related to this 
subject was embodied in a resolution as it was feared that the proposal would not 
be acceptable to Mahatma Gandhi without whose tacit consent, if not active support, 
the council entry programme of the Swaraj Party would not achieve the expected 
success. It was understood the resolution which was adopted was unanimous, except¬ 
ing that Mr. K. F. Nariman opposed that part of the resolution relating to cons¬ 
tructive w'ork on the ground that the Poona Conference was not sanctioned by the 
Congress. Following is the official statement of the Conference held on the 
3let March 1934. 

Official Statement 

“Jn order to prevent wholly inaccurate speculations and misleading statements 
regarding the scope and purpose of the informal consultations among Congressmen 
who are in Delhi, it is necessary to state that so far nothing that appeared in the 


In this connection it may be stated here that Mahatma Gandhi after his 

release on 23rd. August 1933 took a vow of abstinence from C. D. Move¬ 
ment for the remaining period of the sentence. After staying for sometime 
in Poona and Bombay, he stayed for a few weeks at Wardha to recoup his 

health. He began his Harijan tour from the beginning of November 1933. During 
his tour in South India, the call of ’Quake-ridden Bihar became irresistible and he 
suspended his Harijan programme in favour of relief work in Bihar. During his 
sojourn in Bihar, the centre of gravity was shifted to Patna which will pass down 
to histoiw on account of memorable events like the acceptance of the revival of 

Swaraj Party and the suspending of individual Civil Disobedience. ! 
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Press about the nature of the discussion or about the views of individuals has any 
relation to accuracy. 

“The object of the Conference is merely to take stock of the existinfi: political 
situation with a view to clarify the immediate issue which requires to be discussed 
at a further mcetinj^: before any definite decision is reached and publicly announced. 

‘ Mr. Gandhi will be invited to consider the result of the deliberations before any 
further steps arc taken. 

“At this (-tajj;e it would pufTicc to say that, as a result of consultations with 
various friends throughout the country, Dr. R, C. Roy and Dr. Ansari took the 
initiative in inviting (he restricted number of friends who wanted to meet for inter¬ 
change of views. 

“All views receivid or known to the organisers which relate to the immediate 
problem have been clasified and there is no fear of any view being overlooked.” 

The following is the official statement of the Conference hi^ld on (he l»t. April. 

“The (Vinference reassembled at 9-IJO in (he morning and resumed discussion. After 
nn exhaustive examination of (he present ])olitienl situation in the country the 
general opinion of th(' f’onb rcncc w.as embodu'd in tlic following conclusions :— 

“(1) In the opinion of the (tonfercnci^ the All-India Swaraj Tarty, which has 
been in alxyanee, should be revived in order to enal)!(' C^ingressmen who arc not 
offd’ing individual civil rrsistance to undertake through an organisation constructive 
j)roiriamnie as eontemplati’d in the Tooiia Settlement. 

“(L‘) In tlu' njiinion of this (’(uiference it is imperative for this party to take up 
the (Joveniinent eb.allcnge in relation to the forthcoming eleeiion to (lie Jjegislative, 
Ass'’nil)I,> to secure the eleefion of its candidates on tin* following issues: 

“lal 'fo iin}dcnient (he country’s mandate to get all repressive I.iws rope.alcd ; 

“(b) To reject (he projiosal contained in the White Taper and to get them 
rep];u*<‘d hy the JShitional J>emand on the lines indicated by Mr. Gandhi at the 
Rfuiiid Table Conference so that the country may rcafliriu its confidence in the 
Jiidian Kational Congress. 

“The coneliisions of the Conference will be placed before Mr. Gandhi for his 
consideration and advice.*' 

Tuovistonai. Committee 

A Trovisional Committee with J>r. Ansari as Trosident was appointed to 
draw iij) the constitution and programme of work whieli would be placed before a 
larger meeting of (,'ongres.smen fiom all parts of (he (’ountry at an early dale. 


Ansari—Ray—Desai Conference with Gandhi 

Th(’ following statement rvas issued jointly hy Dr. Ansari, 1 >r. Tidhrui Roy and 
Mr. Rliulabai De.^^ai from J^atnn on (he 8th. April : — 

“\V<' arrivi'd at Jhdna on the morning of (he 4ih instant, and were able fo confer 
with M.ihatma Gandhi as regards the conclusions arrived at hy the Delhi (/Oiifer- 
enee. Ko(W'itbslariding (he immense strain he had gone through, eonsidering the 
im])oitanee of the matter, lie diseusscd with us, for oviT thiee hours, the various 
asiieel.s of ihe revival of the Hvvarajya Tarty. The malt(r was again discussed to¬ 
day Avith Maliatmaji in the morning and in the afternoon and the result of the 
diseiissions is now embodied in the following letter adressed by Muhatmaji to Dr. 
Ansari. The letter is as follows : — 

Mahatma's Letter to Dr. Ansari 

“ft was good of yon, Tbiilabhai and T>i'. Ridhan Roy to come all the way to 
Tatnu to discuBs (he resolutioiiB arrived at recently at the informal meeting of Bome 
Congressmen and. ascertain my 0 [)inion on them. I have no hesitation in welcoming 
the revival of the Swarajya Tarty and the decision of the meeting to take part in 
(he forthcoming elections to tho Assembly which you tell mo is about to be 
disBolvi'd. 

“My views on the utility of legislatures in the present state are well-known. 
They remain on the whole what they ware in 1920, but I feel that it is not only 
right but it is the duty of every Congressman who for some reason or other does 
not want to or eannol take part* in the Civil resistance and who has faith in entry 
into legislatures to seek entry and form combinations in order to prosecute the 
programme which he or they believe to be in the interests of the jeountry. 
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“Consistently with my view above mentioned I shall be at the disposal of the 
Party at all times and render such assistance as it is in ray power to give”. 

Mahatma Suspends Civil Disobedience 

Subsequently, on the 7lh. April, Mahatma Gandhi issued a lengthy Blaferaont 
Buspending civil resistance for Swaraj as distinguished from specific grievances. 
The statement ^‘interalia” said : — 

“Introspection prompted by conversation with Ashram inmates has led me to 
the conclusion that I must advise all Congressmen to suspend civil resistance for 
Swaraj as distinguished from specific grievances. They should leave it to me alone. 
It should be resumed by others in my life time only under my direction unless one 
arises claiming to know the science better than 1 do. 

“Indifferent civil resistance of many, grand as it has been in result, has not 
touched the heart either of the terrorists or of the rulers as a class”. 

In conclusion, Gandhiji called upon the workers to devote thtir time in nation- 
building aclivities, supporting communal unity and removal of nntouchability. 

In handing over the statement to the Press, Mahatma Gandhi said :— 

“This statement was drafted by me on my day of silence at Raharsa, that is, 
Easter Monday, the 2nd instant. I passed it on to Rajcndra Balm and then it was 
circiilati'd among friends who were present. The original draft has undergone 
consiilerablc revision. It is also abridged. But in essence it remains as it was on 
Monday. I regn;t I have not b(;en able to show this to all friends and coliengucs 
with whom I would have been delighted to share it. P>nt as T had no doubt what¬ 
soever about the soundness of my decision and as I knew that tlic (livil Kesistanee 
of some friends was imminent, 1 was not prepannl to tak(3 the risk of delaying 
publication by waiting for the ojiinion of friends. The decision and (wery word of 
the statement arc in answer to intense introspection, searching of the heart and 
waiting upon (iod. The decision carries -with it rcllcetion upon no single individual. 
It is a humble admission of rny own limitations and a due sense of tremendous 
responsibility that 1 earned on my shoulders all these long years”. 

The following is Mr. Gandhi’s statement : — 

“This statement owes its inspiration to a personal chat with inmates and 
asRoeiates of the Satyagraha Ashram, who have just come out, of prison and whom, 
fit Rajcndra B>aim’s instance, I sent to Bihar. More especially is it due to a revea¬ 
ling information I got in the course of a conversation about a valued companion 
of long standing, who was found reluctant to perform the full prison task, preferring 
his private sliulies to the allotted task. This was undoubtedly contrary to the 
rules of Ratyagraha. More than the imperfection of a friend whom I love more than 
ever it brought home to me my own imperfection. The friend said he had thought 
1 was aware of his weakness, i was blind. Blindness in a leader was unpardonable. 

I saw at onci that 1 must, for the time being, remain the sole representative of civil 
resistance in action. 

During the informal conference week at Poona in July last I had stated that 
while many individual civil resistors would be welcome, even one was suflicicnt to 
keep alive the message of “Ratyagraha’*. Now after much searching of the heart, [ 
have arrived at the conelnsion that in the present circumstances only one. and 
that myself, and no other should, for the time being, bear the resfionsibility of 
civil resistance, if it is to succeed as a means of achieving Puma Swaraj. 

Adulteration of Satyagraiia 

I feel the masses have not received the full message of Satyagraha, owing to 
its adulteration in the process of transmission. It has become clear to mo that 
spiritual instruments suffer in their potency when their use is taught through noti- 
spiritual media. Spiritual messages are self-propagating. The reaction of the 
masses throughout the Harijan tour has been the latest forcible illustration of what 
I mean. The splendid response of the masses has been spontaneous. Workers 
^emselves were amazed at the attendance and fervour of the vast masscsj whom 
they had never reached. 

Satyagraha is purely a spiritual weapon, ft may be used for what may appear 
to be mundane ends and through men and women who do not understand its 
spirituality provided the director knows that the weapon is spiritual. Everyone 
cannot use surgical iustrumeuts. Many 'may use thorn, if there is an expert behind 
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them, directing their uro. T claim to be the Satyagraha expert in the making. I 
have need to be far more careful than the expert surgeon, who is a complete master 
of his Bcienee. I sm still a humble searcher. The very nature of this science of 
Satyagraha precludes the student from seeing more than the step immediately in 
front of him. 

Introspection prompted by conversation with the Ashram inmates has led me to 
the conclusion that I must advise all Congressmen to suspend Civil Resistance for 
Swaraj as distinguised from specific grievances. They should leave it to me alone. 
It should be resumed by others in my life time only under my direction, unless one 
arises claiming to know the science better than I do and inspires confidence. 

I give this opinion as the author and initiator of Satyagraha. Henceforth, there¬ 
fore, all who have been impelled for Swaraj under ray advice, directly given or 
indirectly inferred, will please desist from Civil Resistance. I am quite convinced 
that this is the best course in the interests of India’s fight for freedom. 

True SATYAORAnA 

I am in deadly earnest about this greatest of weapons at the disposal of mankind. 

* It is claimed for Satyagraha that it is the complete substitute for violence or war. 
it is designed, therefore, to reach the hearts both of the so-called Terrorists and of 
the rulers who seek to root out Terrorists by emasculating the whole nation. Put 
indifi'erent civil resistance of many, grand as it has been in its result, has not touched 
the hearts either of the Terrorists or the rulers as a class. IJnadiilleT-atcd Hatya- 
graha must touch the hearts ol both. To test the truth of the proposition, Satya¬ 
graha needs to be confined to one qualified person at a time. A trial has never been 
raadt'. It must be made now. i^et rnc caution the reader against mistaking Satya¬ 
graha for mere civil resistance. It covers much more than civil resistncc. It means 
relentless search for truth and power that such search gives to the searcher. The 
search can only be pursued by strictly non-violent means. 

What are the civil resistors, thus freed, to do, if they are to be ready for the 
call whenever it comes ? They must learn the art and beauty of self-denial and 
voluntary poverty. They must engage themselves in nation-building activities, 
spread Khaddar through personal hand-spinning and hand-weaving, spread commu¬ 
nal unity of hearts by irreproachable personal conduct towards one another in every 
walk of life, banishing Ilntouchability in every shape or form in one’s own persons, 
spread total abstinence from intoxicating drinks and drugs by personal contact with 
individual addicts and generally by cultivating personal i)ariiy. These are services 
which provide maintenance of the poor man’s scale. Those for whom the poor 
man’s scale is not feasible should find a place in small unorganised industries of 
national importance which give a better wage. Let it be understood that civil 
resistance is for those who know and perform the duty of voluntary obedience of 
law and authority. 

It is hardly necessary to say that in issuing the statement I am in no way 
usurping the function of the Congress, Mine is a mere advice to those who look 
to me for guidance in matters of fSatyagraha. 


THE “HINDU” ON SWARAJ PARTY REVIVAL 

In this connection the following informing article of the “Hindu’’ of Madras 
dated Cth. April, under caption ^‘Gaudhiji approves" will be of interest to the 
reader 

The statement issued by Hr. Ansari and his colleagues, describing the results 
of their conference wdth Gandhiji, will be received with BU])reme satisfaction in the 
country. Though carping criticism of the Delhi decision to revive the Swaraj 
Party has not been lacking from quarters which are wont to regard themselves as 
exclusive custodians of Congress honour and prestige, the verv cordial and wide¬ 
spread welcome which has been given to that decision, as may be seen from press 
reports, shows how keenly the country desires that the Congress and Congressmen 
should again take their rightful place in the fight for freedom. Gandhiji, who is 
no worshipper of prestige but a consummate judge of affairs, who can read the 
nation’s pulse as no one else can, realises the intensity of this feeling and has not 
hesitated to acknowledge it. He observes : “I have no hesitation in welcoming the 
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revival of the Swaraj Party and the decision of the (Delhi) meeting? to take part 
in the forthcoming: elections to the Assembly.’’ To those who had, for reasons best 
known to themselves, hoped that Gandhiji would either denounce the Delhi decision 
or, at the least, take up a coolly non-committal attitude, this cordiality may come 
as a painful surprise; while those who have so long pleaded for the resumption of 
constructive political activity by the most prof^ressivo and powerful body of opinion 
in the country must feel profoundly (gratified that Gandhiji has not contended him¬ 
self with blessing the Delhi decision but has promised that, consistently with his 
well-known views on civil disobedience and on the utility of the lep:islalures in India 
as she is now circumstanced, he would “be at the disposal of the Party at all 
times and render such assistance as it is in my power to ^ive.” 

It will be recalled that in his statement explaining the Poona decisions Gandhiji 
had, referring to the question of entering the existing legislatures, observed, ‘I can 
give no decisive opinion on this question as I can on civil disobedience. My head 
reels at the very thought of entering the Councils for the sake of winning indepen¬ 
dence. They have no temptation for me.’’ At the same time, he clearly fore¬ 
saw that the large bulk of Congressmen would not take part in civil di.sobedienco 

and he urged them to engage themselves in the various branches of constrnclive 
work. “No branch of national activity,” he said, “must be untouched by the 
Congress,” and it was the duly of CongrcHsmcn who did not take part in 

civil disobediciiee to “regard themselves as national servants, dedicating their 
talents for the nation’s welfare, and not engaging in any activity, private 

or public, tbit may bo in contlict with national interest”. If this constructive 
work has not made much headway, that has been due partly to the fact 

that the suspension of Congress organisations deprived Congressmen 

of the machinery that is essential for prosticiiting such aims. Besides, owing 

to the abstention of the Congress from the legislatures and the conseipient weaken¬ 
ing of those bodies, not only could no progress bo made in the positive task of 
nation-building, but enormous harm has been done by the removal of all wholt'some 
check on executive arbitariness and greed for pow'cr. The (wenls of the past few 
months~it will suflice to insturico the egregious Bengal Criminal Law Amendment 
Act passed by an effete Council—have strongly emphasised the truth of these 

contentions, and (.randhiji, with his usual fair-mindedness, no doubt sees their force. 
Lie concedes that those Cwogressmeu who do not propose to take part in civil dis¬ 
obedience and have faith in the legislatures have a positive duty cast upon them in 
the present circumstances, “to seek entry (into the Councils) and form combinations 
in order to prosecute the progr^imme which they believe to be in the interest of the 
country”. It will, thus, be impassible to claim Iiis high authority for the proposition, 
which has been advanced in some circles, that to contest the Assemlily elections or 
in any other way to take part iu that political work which is the raison d'etre of 
such an organisation as the Congress, would be to engage in an activity that “may 
be in conflict with national interest”. 

From thii- there follows a corollary which we have every reason to hope (Jandhiji 
will not refuse to face squarely. If normal political action to enforce the Nation.d 
Demand and press for the repeal of repressive laws, is recognised to be not merely 
permissible but obligatory on those who believe in such action, it stands to reason 
that their power effectively to seive the country’s iuteresls must be enormously 
enhanced, should the Congress place itself in a position in which it can accord them 
the fullest support. The right to refuse allegiaiicc to any law which one considers 
unjust and submit to the penalties attaching so such disobedience is inherent in 
every one, whether Congressman or not. That being so, is it worth wLile for (ho 
Congress to stick to the Poona formula about individual civil disobedience, eHi)ecially 
as on the one hand it has been practically inoperative, and on the other, formal 
abandonment of it should secure for the new political movement the services of 
well-tried and trusted leaders and make it the prelude to the achievement of abiding 
national unity ? The loaders who waited on Gandhiji at Patna have, wc have no 
doubt, pressed all these considerations on Gandhiji and wc have every hope that he 
will see his way to advise the Congress accordingly. 

The reorientation of Congress policy, which is now practically accomplished, 
offers the Government yet another opportunity of putting themselves right with 
Indian opinion and paving the way for a new era of co-operation. So long ago as 
December 1932 Sir Samuel Hoaro exhorted the Indian delegation to the third 
R. T. C. “to go back to India and tell every section of Indian opinion that there 
U opportunity for their help and that we need their help”. The course of Govern- 
34 
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mental policy eince those words wore uttered has furnished little practical proof of 
this desire for renewed co-operation ; the obsession with presti/re, which was respon¬ 
sible for the refusal of the Viceroy to see Gandhiji in July last, vvas typical m & 
mentality which has been all too dominant in the counsels of the Government. The 
decision of Cong:reBsmen to resort to normal political action should make the Gov- 
ment realise the need for a corresponding change in their attitude if they want 
India to believe that they really desire her co-operation. Our Delhi correspondent 
stated the other day that official circles there welcomed the prospect of Congressmen 
contesting the AsBcmhly elections. We hope that this is correct and that it also 
reflects the mind of His Majesty’s Government. They cannot give a clearer proof of 
their oftrepeated professions of fidelity to democratic tradition than by making it 
possible for an effective Opposition to come into existence. Most of the prominent 
Congress leaders, having suffered imprisonment, arc under a technical disability in 
the matter of seeking election to the legislature. It is obvious that the Government 
should forthwith remove this disability, since no moral turpitude is involved, so 
that the people may have an unfettered choice in selecting their representatives. 

In another article under caption ‘'The Governments Duty^^ dated the 
10th. April 1934, the same paper wrote :— 

Now that Gandhiji has advised the abandonment of civil disobedience by Con¬ 
gressmen the question naturally arises as to what is the next step to he taken to 
end the present impasse and who should take it. ('^otigress circles, as will be soeri 
from our Calcutta correspondent’s message published yesterday, hold that the 
Government should take the initiative and remove the ban on Congress organisa¬ 
tions. Official opinion seems, howover, to incline to the view that it is the Congress 
that must make the next move. It is no doubt true that neitlicr the Congress nor 
the All-India Congress Committee has been declared an unlawful body, But all the 
Working Committees and other provincial organisations have been so declared. 
Now', the Congress has, of course, the authority formally to revise its policy. But 
BO long as the ban on provincial Congress organisations remains, it would bo 
impossible to summon a plenary Bcssion of the Congress in which all shades of 
Congress opinion would be ad(‘quately represented, since the delegates to the plenary 
■ession hove to be elected by provincial bodies whi<'h are now fuucti officio owing 
to the Government ban. In view of the obvious desirability of giving the fullest 
freedom to the Congress to discuss both the positive and the iK'galive aspects of 
its policy and programme in the immediate future it is necessary that the Government 
should lift the ban, especially as there arc genuine doubts entertained whether the 
All-India Congress Committee wiil be allowed to meet for considering such questions. 
Sir Harry Haig, defending in the Assembly in April last tin; bannu g of the Cal¬ 
cutta (JongresB session, observed that the Congress, as an organisation, had not been 
banned as “such action would have gone far beyond the rtquiremenls of the case,” 
but he went on to add, “The Congress cannot expt'ct to lend its name, its authority 
and its resources to an unlawful movement and at the same time to retain all its 
privileges as a constitutional body.’' In order to set at rest legitimate doubts as 
to whether this cryptic observation might not be used to hamjier (Congress activities 
intended to give binding efleet to Gandhiji’s decision, the Government must formally 
revoke the ban on Congress organisations, in accordance with the undertaking 
which was implied in this other statement of Sir Harry’s made in the same speech : 
“If we bad any clear assurance that the object of the Congress session was to call 
off the civil disobedience movement, the position might have been different.” 

Such a clear assurance has been given by Gandhiji in his statement made last 
Saturday. Though that statement is technically “advice” to the Congress, it is a 
practical certainty that it will he accepted by the Congress, as his ‘advice’ to the 
Working Committee to recommence civil disobedience was accepted by that body in 
January lb'52. In fact, Congress leaders are even prepared, according to a Calcutta 
message published elsewhere, to go so far as to summon an informal meeting of 
those members of that Working Cora mil tee as are free to meet, with a view to rati¬ 
fying the new decision regarding civil disobedience. Some of the members are, how¬ 
ever, still in jail, and the identical Committee that passed the original resolution of 
January 1932 cannot now revoke it unless these members are set at large. Now that 
there is clear evidence of the Congress intention to change its attitude towards civil 
disobedience, it logically follows from the position taken up by the Government in 
regard to the repeated appeal for the release of political prisoners, that such release 
cannot be delayed much longer. If, in order to enable the Government to release 
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political prisoners cn masse, it is considered that the Conpjress, either directly or 
throu^j;h its executive bodies, should formally revoke the oripjinal Working Committee 
resolution, it is plain that it can do so only if the ban on Congress organisations 
is lifted. 

When the position is so clear, it is a matter for regret that disingenuous attempts 
should be made to confuse the issue with a view to perpetuating the present impasse, 
in some quarters which are loud in their professions of a desire to enci it. The Madras 
Mail for instance, makes the sinister suggestion that the Government should not 
raise the ban on Congress organisations, on a pretext which will not stand a mo¬ 
ment’s scrutiny. It argues that Gandhiji has not advised complete abandonment 
of civil disobedience, but only the suspension of it, and that ho would reserve the 
right 0 otler civil disobedience for the redress of particular wrongs. Those who 
argue thus ignore the fact that the Working Committee’s decision taken in January 
1932 was to adopt civil disobedience as a political instrument for the purpose of 
securing the repeal of repressive Ordinances and enforcing the National Demand. It 
was in no way coinjerned with civil disobedience as a weapon available to the 
individual or the mass in offering resistance to particular laws which are felt to bo 
unjust and particular wrongs for which it is held that there is no other remedy. 
This kind of civil resistance is a right inherent in every citizen, a natural rather 
than a legal right , there is no need to reserve it expressly and it is obvious that 
no expression of intention to forego it for all time, however sincere it might be on 
the part of the individual, could prevent him from changing his mind later, 
should he at any time feel that circumstances had changed, just as it would be 
futile for any political organisation to give such an undertaking on behalf 
of the mass of its following since there might bo as many reasons found for 
violating such an undertaking as the number of individuals who would compose 
the mass. Hir Harry Haig clearly recognised the absurdity of demanding 
any such undertaking when ne stated some months ago, in reply to 
questions in the Assembly, that the Government did not wish the Congress to 
forswear civil disobedience for all eternity. They are indeed more Royalist than the 
King who want that the Congress should undertake that civil disobedience shall not 
be offered by any body in any conceivable circumstances or under any provocation. 

Wo trust that tho Go\ernmont will not allow themselves to be entangled in 
these sophistries, or persist in an intransigient attitude under the mistaken impre¬ 
ssion that Gandhiji’s decision represents a climb-down and that it has been brought 
about solely by the Government’s display of strength. It is, as The Manchester 
Guardian points out. unnecessary to join in the game of guessing whether Gandhiji 
or the Congress leaders in Delhi ‘‘spoke first.” Tho fact remains that Congress 
opinion is now definitely in favour of a change of political method and programme 
which opens the way for its co-operation anew in the task of finally soaping the 
new constitution and working it. The Government have unvaryingly professed a 
desire to secuie this co-operation, but pleaded that they could take no steps in this 
behalf so long as the Congress was wedded to what they maintained were unconsti¬ 
tutional methods. This pica is no longer available, and a duty is therefore cast 
upon the Government to bespeak the active support of that large body of public 
opinion for which the Congress stands. The Manchester Guardian observes that 
the Congress leaders’ decision calls for ‘‘an answering gesture by Britain.” We 
would only add that such a gesture would be also sound policy and ai much in 
Britain’s interests as in India’s. 

Government Attitude towards Congress 

Attempts made at this time at the elucidation of the Government attitude regard¬ 
ing the Congress showed that up till now neither the Congress nor the A. I. C. C. 
had been declared illegal. The Government had only prevented their meeting^ 
The Government will not now do so to enable these bodies to decide the issue of 
Civil Disobedience. The only Congress body, which was unlawful, was the Congress 
Working Committee. The Government did not propose to cancel the notification yet, 
but whether the Committee meets formally or informally the Government will ignore 
the legal position and lot the Committee meet. 

In the Assembly 

On the 16th. April, in the Assembly, Sir Harry Haig announced that the Govern¬ 
ment would raise no obstacles to the meeting of the All Jndia Congress Com- 
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mittee or of the Conpjrcfls for ratityiner Mr. Gandhi’s new poliev and that if, as a 
result, civil disobedipnoe was called ofT, the Government would review their policy 
with regard to Congress or^ranisations and release of prisoners would be expedited. 

Mr. Ranfja Iyer asked : ‘^Have the Government considered the advisability of 
takinjr immediate steps for the release of Civil Disobedience prisoners after ratifica¬ 
tion of Mr. (Gandhi’s abandonment of Civil Disobedience by the Con^jress Working 
Committee? If so, arc the Govfrnment prepared to make a declaration of their 
policy in the matter? Are the (Jovernment prepared to remove ban on the Con- 
p;rc8B Working Committee in order to enable it to hold a meeting to consider ratifi¬ 
cation of Mr. (iandhi's decision ? 

Mr. Lnlchand Nnvafrni asked : Has the attention of the (Government been drawn 
to the dca'ision of Mr. (Tandhi suspending individual C^ivil Disobedience for Swaraj 
and hawing (Conned entry open to the desire of Congressmen ? If bo, do the 
Government ])ropose to ri'view their attitude towards the Congress and revise their 
own poli(‘v behind various notifications suppressing Congress activities ? If not, 
why not ? If so, liow’ far do they propose to proceed in the matter? Do the 
Government propose to declare the A. F. C. C. a lawful body ? If not, why not? 

iSir Harry IJaiy rojilied to both the questions together and said : ‘‘The Govern¬ 
ment propose to raise no obstacle to a meeting of the A. I. ("t. C. or, if Congress 
leadi'rs so prefer, of the Indian National Congress for the purpose of ratifying the 
statement of policy recently made by Mr, Gandhi and calling off (hvil Disobedience 

“If such a meeting is held and if the Government are satisfied that, as a result 
of the meeting, (livil Disobedience has been called off, the Government w’ill certainly 
review ilieir fioliey towards various C/Ongress organisations. 

“With refereneo to the question of ri'lease of prisoners who have been convicted 
of otrenees connected w’itb Civil Disobedience, 1 would remind the House that I 
explained in August last that the Local Governments had been releasing Civil 
Disolied.ence prisoners before the expiration of their sentences if they were satisfied 
that such release's were not likely to encourage revival of (^iyij Disobedience. 
That is a policy which the Government intend to continue. If Civil Disobedience 
is called olF efieetively the policy of release will naturally he expedited.” 

Afr. Ravr/n IyerI thought 1 missed the Hon. Member's answer to my question 
whcth(;r the (iovernrnent are pn'pared to remove the ban on the Congress Working 
Committee. 

Str Harry JIaig : I must apologise to my hon. friend, but since he asked this 
question the particular point about which he enquires does not seem to have come 
into praeiieal prominence. If the idea is that the Ckingrcss Woiking Committee 
should be the body to call ofT civil disobedience then the (Jevdiinient will certainly 
be prepared to consider giving the neei'ssary authorisation f'w that ])urposc. But if, 
as seems more probable, all that is con<('mpIated is thar, there Hhould be an informal 
meeliiig of members of the Congress Wfirkmg (’ommittee in order to consider the 
policy to b(' placed liefore the All India Congress Committee then no action oa 
the part of the (Government is rt'qnired. 

hr. Lalchnnd Navalrai : May 1 know whether the hon. member realises that the 
Working Committee must first of all meet in order to pave the waiy for calling a 
(JongrcHH or All India ('Congress (kmimittee meeting ? 

Sir Harry Ihng : Well, Hir, J think I have dealt with the point fully in my 
answer to Mr. Kanga Iyer. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer: Isn’t it a fact that a ban exists on the Congress Working 
Committee ? 

Sir Harry ITaig : Formally it does, Fmt I say that, as far as I can see no 
occasion will arise for a formal removal of it. 

In the Council of Stale 

An similar Btatcment was made on the same day by Mr. AI. O. Hallet, Home 
Secretary in the Council of Btate in answer to short notice questions of Lala Jaga- 
dish Prasad and Mr. V. V. Kalikar. 

Mr. Hallet informed the House that the Government proposed to raise no obs¬ 
tacles to a meeting of the All-Jndia Congress Committee or, if the (Jongiess leaders 
so preferred, of the Indian National Congress for the purpose of ratifying the state¬ 
ment of policy recently made by Mr. Gandhi and calling off (?ivil Disobedience. If 
such a meeting was held and if the Government were satisfied that, as a result 
of the meeting civil disobedience had been called off, the Government would cert'',inly 
review their policy towards various Congress organ’sations. 
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j- suggested a revision of the Government proposed tc raise no civil 

ajsobedience prisoners and release them in order to consider Mr. Gandhi’s statement 
and the proposals of the newly formed Swaraj Party. 

Mr, Hallett :— “With reference to the question of release of prisoners who 

jmve been convinced of offences connected with civil disobedience, the Horae Member 
(Sir Harry Haig) explained in the Assembly in August last that the local Govern¬ 
ments had been releasing civil disobedience prisoners before the expiry of their 
sentences if they were satisfied that such releases were not likely to encourage the 
revival of civil disobedience. That is a policy which the Government intend to 
continue, if civil disobedience is called off ^effectively the policy of release will 
naturally be expedited.” f j 

In the House of Commons 

In the House of Coramons, on the same day, Mr, Bernays asked whether the 
Uovernment of India, following Mr. Gandhi’s announcement ending civil dis¬ 
obedience, would grant amnesty to all politica' prisoners. 

Samuel lloare recalled that local Governments in the past year has been 
releasing ^'i^d Ihsobcdicnce prisoners before the expiration of sentences when they 
were satisfied that the release would not likely to encourage revival of the movement. 
As a result a number of prisoners since the end of April 19112 when it amounted 
fallen at the end of the last month, to 1,450, of which over 

bUU was from Horn bay. 

r 1 . . disobedience comes to an end, I hope, if will be possible to expedite 

releases. This statement refers only to civil disobedience prisoners and not terrorists 
and persons convicted of sedition.” 


Genesis of the Revival of Swaraj Party 

^Dr« Ansari’f Statement 

. a statement to the press issued from New Delhi on the 27th. 

April fiaicl:— bince the day it was decided at Delhi that the Swaraiya Party should 
more particularly from the moment Mr. Gandhi’s approval and 

support had been publisncd much has been written and said about it both in India 

-I Gandhi’s momentous decision relating to Batyagraha and 

Civil Kesistance and his advice to the Congressmen met with a chorus of approval 
throughout the length and breadth of the country. All this was fully expected. 

T- revival of the Swarajya Party is concerned, some issues have 

been raised which require to be clarihed. The history of the origin and conduct 

of the Bwarajya Party from 1922 to 1930 are too well known to require repetition. 

1 am aware of no resolution of the Indian National Congress about dissolving tho 
bwarajya . any at any time, though there are a scries of them which recognise its 
existence a. first as a minority and then majority party of Congressmen which 
?? eonstitution and Us own mdividualiiy and am aware of no resolution 

ot the bwarajya 1 arty by which it, at any time, was dissolved. It, however, remained 
in abeyaimc from 1930 to 31st March 1934 when it was decided to revive it. 

By sheer fc^ee of logic those Congressmen who are for this revival must meet 
to appoint its oftce-bearers and revise its constitution to suit existing conditions and 
lormulate Its policy and programme of work. From tho day of its inception it was 
a party of Congressmen and from the first day of its existence it sought recognition 
and approval of Its policy and programme by tho Congress. After tho Bclgaum 
session of the Congress it was actually authorised to represeut the Indian National 
Congress m the legislatures. 

• suggest that there is any new departure about its 

revival. It had existed all time and now the Ranchi Conference is convened prima- 
rily to take the necessary steps to make it a pulsating and living organisation. 

One of Its essential aims has been to seek from the All-India Congress 
Committee the approval and support which had been vouchsafed to it by Mr 
G^dhi and which It enjoyed in tho past. I need say no more about the policy 
and prog^tnmo of the party as they will eventually emerge from the Ranchi Con- 
terence. But I would request all my Congress colleagues not to prejudge any issue. 
Let me assure them that the ideals of the Congress arc sacred to the Swarajya 
h^ave^d^^^ bw^ajists will leave nothing undone to vindicate them even as they 
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must say a word about our inability to change the date of the Ranchi 
Conference. All difficulties have already been pointed out in the Press statement 
issued yesterday from the Secretariat. It is left to me now to make a personal 
appeal. For reasons of health I am bound to go abroad on the 24th May. The 
meeting of the A. 1. C. C. on the 18th and 19th May will hardly leave me any 
time to do if the Swarajist Conference does not meet in the first week of May at 
Ranchi. That is where wc shall have the advantage of Mahatmaji’s advice. I feel 
it is my duty to complete all spade work before leaving India which means that 
the Swarajya Party must be in full working trim. We have to be in complete 
readinesH against any emergency. If the Government dissolve the Assembly wo shall 
have only a few months before us and not a day ean be lost and if they do not 
we shall have a year or more to work in constituencies. In cither case our organi¬ 
sation must be in fighting trim. 

“The re-assembled Congress organisation will have to distribute its constructive 
and instructive work to the diffennt departments and I would suggest autonomy 
to all these departments within their spheres as Mr. Gandhi proposed at Imhore. 
1 earnestly hope that this will set all controversies at rest and all Congressmen will 
unite in a spirit of helpful co-operation and do their duty by our Motherland 
according to our lights.” 

Bengal Swarajists Meet at Calcutta 

Prior to the holding of the Swarajya Party Conference at Ranchi, a fairly large 
number of Rcngal Congressmen met at the residence of Mr. Nalini Kanjan Sarkar 
at Caleiitia on the 29th. April in order to prepare a programme to be presented on 
their behalf to the coming Ranchi Conference. Dr. B. C. Boi/ presided and promi¬ 
nent among those present, who nnmbered about 00, were Messrs. S. C. Mitra. T. C. 
(loswami, Naliniranjan Sarkar, Kiranshaukar Ray, Kumar of Narajole, S. K. Roy 
Chowdluiry and Jalaluddin Hashemi. 

J)r. Roy gave a detailed history of the Swarajya Party from the days of the lato 
C. K. Das. Ho placed before the meeting two points on which be invited their 
opinions, namely, first, before the removal by the Congress of the ban on 
Council entry whether it would be advisable for the Swarajya Party to take further 
steps, and secondly, whether the programme of the Swarajya Party should be 
controlled by the A. I. C. C., itself or there should be a separate organisation, like 
the A11-India Spinners’ Association or the Hindustan Seva Dal, under the aegis 
of the Congress. 

Individual members gave out their views and asked several questions which were 
answered by Dr. Roy. The meeting unanimously requested Dr. Roy to include in 
the programme of the party, questions regarding treatment of political prisoners in 
general including deportees and detenuos and Andaman prisoners and their re patria¬ 
tion to their respective provinces. The question was also raised whether the declara¬ 
tion of fundamental rights, as incorporated in the Karachi Congress, should not bo 
affirmed by the Swarajya Party. It was decided that it was unnecessary, as every 
member of the Swarajya Party must also be a Congress member. 8omc members 
raised the question that there being no prospect of election cither to the Provincial 
Councils or the Assembly, what should be the immediate programme of the Party. 

Dr. Roy replied that there would be opportunity for the Party to organise in 
villages and take up other constriietivo work of the Congress, which was now in 
suBpension. It was decided that a large contingent from Bengal should attend the 
Ranchi conference. 

The general feeling among the members was that the programme should be devised 
irrespective of whether the Assembly’s life was extended or not. Bengal leaders would 
urge the inclusion, in the Swaraj Party programme, of the release of political 
prisoners and detenus, opposition to the policy of Imperial Preference and formula¬ 
tion of an economic policy with a view to develop the resources of the country 
and provide employment for the people and reduce the import of foreign maniifac- 
tiires. The programme would aim at organisation of the Party in all centres in 
India, with a view to capture both the Central and Provincial legislative seats. 

Another section of Congressmen held a meeting at the Albert Hall in the afternoon 
and passed a resolution to the effect that there was no need for the revival of the 
Swarajya Parly but if the Congress decided to revise the policy and support council 
entry, it should bo done by the A. I. 0. C. to be ratified by a special session of the 
CoDgrcBs. 



The Swarajya Party Conference. 


RANCHI—2nd. and 3rd. MAY 1931. 

Amidst Bccnces of great lenthusiasm, nearly a hundred Congressmen representing 
all provinces met in conference at llanchi on the 2nd. May 1934, to implement the 
Delhi Conference decision. The Conference opened at half past three in the 
afternoon. 

Among those present were Mr. Bhulabhai Desai (Bombay), Mr. C. Ilajagopal- 
achari and Mr. B. Satyamiirti (Madras), Mr. Asaf Ali (Delhi), Mr. Munshi 
(Bombay), Mr. 8herwani (U. P.), Mr. Khaliquzzaraan (U, P.) and Mr. T. C. Gos- 

wami (Bengal), Mr. K. T. Shah (Bombay), Mrs. Naidu (Bombay), Messrs S. C. 
Mitra and Bijoy Kumar Roy Chowdhury (Bengal), Jitendranath Das Gupta (Bengal) 
Krishna Roy (Bengal), Charu Chandra Ghosh (N. W. F. P), Kalabarun 
Ghosh (Bengal), Sushil Kumar Banerji (Bengal), V. Satyanandan Pratap 
(U. P.), Sushil Kumar Roy Chowdhury and Nariman (Bombay), Sushil 
Kumar Chowdhury (Bengal), P. M. Naidu (Nagpur), Janendranath Bose 
(Bengal), Abinash Bhattacharjee (Bengal), Dr. B. C. Roy (Bengal), 

(Captain N. N. Dutt, Messrs, llpeu Bose, Pratap Guha Roy, Ramsunder 

Siuha, Gopcndralal Roy and Haridas Chakravarty (B(mgal). Mahomed Jafri (Delhi), 
Ncki flam Sharma (Punjab), Ashrafuddln Ahmed Chowdhury, Abul Mansoor Ahmed, 
Jiabiurrahman Chowdhury, Abdul Maleh, Dcwari Ob<Aidullab, Syed Abdul Karim, 
A. Waseque, and A. Raliman Chaudhiiry (Bengal), Salik Ram Tandan (IJ. P.) 
Deep Narayan Singh (Bihar). Kushal Chand and Mrs. Kale (C. P.), Messrs. Kiraii 
Shankar Roy, Bijay Knmar Das Gupta, and Akhil Chandra Dutta (Bengal), R. K. 
Sidhwa (Sind), U. D. M zumdar, Nagendranath Das and Syed dalaluddin llashemi 
(Bengal), R. V. Dhulekar (Bombay), V. P. Jani (U. P.), Manmohan Chatterjee 

(Lahore), B. N. Varma (U. P.), Changanlal Bharuka (C. P.) Abdul Aleem (Delhi), 
G. V. Subbaroyan (Andhra), J. Mukhoore, (Rajpulana), Gopinath Srivastava, J. 
Saxena and Gopal Narain Saxena (U. P.) (Tanga Singh (Burma), Dhinkar Rao 
Dhrama (Rajpulana), Asimuddin Ahmed, Kazi Shamsucldin and llasanti Kumar 
Mazumdar (Bengal), Jimut Bahan Sen (Bihar) and Prafulla Chandra Mitra (Bengal), 
the Raja of Narajole and Mrs. Agatha Ilarrison. 

On the motion of Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy, Dr. M, A. A^isari was unani¬ 
mously votid to the chair. Dr. Ansari, in opening the proceedings of the meeting, 
delivered a brief address. Ho appealed to the Conference to keep secret the whole 
proceedings and appealed to pressmen to submit their “copy’' to him and his 
colleagues, before wiring it out. The following was reported by the “Hindu” of 
Madras. 

Dr. Ansari welcoming the delegates said : Ladies and gentlemen I I must thank 
you all for responding to our invitation to this Conference, which you have done 
at great personal inconvenience. The country is passing through a great crisis 
and our only excuse for troubling you to travel long distances to participate in 
the deliberations of this Conference is the urgency of the problems with which the 
country is confronted to-day. Exactly a month ago, some of us met at Delhi to 
consider what steps should be taken by Congressmen to end the stalemate and the 
consequeat political paralysis which had become the order of the day. After two 
careful deliberations, it was decided that, under the prevailing circumstances, 
nothing was left to us but to revive the Swaraj Party, provided we secured the 
approval of Mahatma Gandhi, who was the only authority on behalf of the Con¬ 
gress to whom we could refer our opinions. Congress organisations had been in 
abeyance for all intents and purposes for a considerable time and it was not possible 
for us to consult anyone who, today, is as great an lauthority as Mahatma Gandhi, 
on matters relating to the Congress. We, therefore, reached certain decisions, which 
were conveyed to Mahatma Gandhi by Messrs. Bidhan Boy, Bhulabhai Desai and 
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myself personally. It did not take Mahatma Gandhi lonp:cr than half an hour to 
come to a definite decision in consequence of which, ho Rave me the historic letter 
which encouraged us to call this Conference here to formulate the programme and 
policy of those Congressmen, who subscribe to the aims and objects of the Swarajya 
Party, with a view to placing the same before the A. 1. C. C. for its approval. 

We did not feel called upon to make this Conference larger than it is for the 
simple reason that it was intended to be a deliberative and businesslike assembly, 
whose first object should be to formulate definite proposals to submit to the A. 1. 
C. C. The purpose and jioliey we have in view demand that we should be in a 
position to claim all prestige that the Indian National Congress commands in the 
country as the premier practical organisation and for that purpose we felt that the 
best course would bo to secure an early recognition of our party as an autonomous 
parliamentary section of the Congress, to implement the policy of the Congress in 
relation to the work in the legislatures and other elective institutions in the country. 

“For the present, the Swarajya Party, in my opinion, should concentrate just on 
one front, luinicly, the dual policy of the Government. I feel that it is one of the 
demands of the present situation that wc, on behalf of the Congress, should supply 
an effective reply to the repressive policy which the Government has relentlessly pur¬ 
sued to suppress the national spirit in the country and to register the country’s 
verdict against monstrous nroposals, which, in the guise of a representative cons¬ 
titution, arc really intended to pcri>etiiato the subjection of the Indian nation to 
Great Britain ami bureaucracy. The oiiportunities we have under the existing elec¬ 
toral machinery to secure this result are undoubtedly extremely restricted, inas¬ 
much a: the eicetoratc to the Assembly is confined to about fifteen lakhs of people, 
whereas the adult population of British India exceeds thirteen crores. I, however, 
feel that even through the limited opportunities we have, \vc can achieve considerable 
results in nfiecting the minds of this electorate in regard to the two definite issues 
I have mentioned. That, in itself, will be an achievement which will bo more easily 
understood in England and at the same time it will give us an opportunity of con¬ 
ducting a raging campaign throughout the country, which would be ineflcctual, if it 
is robbed of its logical consequence of securing the election of those regarding whom 
it is clainiocl by Government that they speak in the name of the country in the Cen¬ 
tral Legislature. 

‘'This is not all. What has happened in the country during the last month is 
a Bufiicient indication and earnest of the political results which may be expected in 
the future. Following the decisions taken by the Lelhi Conference, Mahatma Gandhi, 
who is the best judge of the method, manner and time cf conducting the Civil Re¬ 
sistance campaign, has ])ronounced his opinion and advice regarding Civil Resis¬ 
tance movement, which has been canied on by Congressmen. is a political 
event of the first magnitude and it has naturally been foliviwed by such furious 
thinking in the country and by political results which are calenlated to have very 
far-reaching results and so far as we are concerned, all wc can do is to accept 
Mahatma Gandhi’s definition of Satyagraha and Civil Resistance, as coming from 
the only living expert on the subject and to abide by his advice. 

‘Tt IS not my purpose to dwell on the political problems of the country to-day 
or to detain you any longer. This is the time for swift and methodical action and 
1 would, therefore, like to set au example by inviting you, w’ilhout any further de¬ 
lay, to proceed to business. The time before us is vciy short ami wc have much to 
do and, therefore, I would request you to prove your businesslike capacity by get¬ 
ting through the work as quickly as you can. 

Mr. R. K. Sidhtca wanted to know what was the purpose of the conference. If 
their decisions were going to be the subject of ratification by the All-India Con¬ 
gress Committee, what then was the use of holding a meeting now ? 

Dr. Ansari replied that if the A. I. C. C.’s decision went against their proposal, 
it would be time enough for them to reconsider the position in the light of the 
existing situation then. 

Resoluti one 

1. Approval of Delhi Decision 

Chowdhuri Khaliquzzuman then moved that the Conference do approve of the 
Delhi Conference resolutions reviving the Swarajya Party and contesting of the 
Assembly elections on the issues of the rejection of the White Paper and the 
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Bummoninp; of a Constituent Assembly, for preparing the national demand and for 
repealinj? the repressive laws. The mover drew attention to the acceptance of their 
challcnp:e by the Government and pointed out that it was now up to them to stand 
up and show that the entire country was with them. 

The President then ruled out three amendments as negative in character. 

Mr. K, F. Nariman thereafter spoke for about twenty minutes questioning the 
validity of the resolution, in face of the Lahore Congress resolution, banning Oouneil- 
entry. He thought that as long as the resolution of a plenary session of the Con¬ 
gress remained, it was not open to any Congressman to disobey the Congress man¬ 
date, until it was annulled by another plenary session. The Lahore Congress had 
provided for Council-boycott for all time to come. Were they going to co-operate 
with ‘hose who wanted Congress prestige to fall ? It had been said that Mahatma 
Gandhi had blessed them. It might be so, but so for as ho was concerned, even a 
Mahatma’s blessings could be no substitute for a Congress resolution. When he 
said this, he was not obsessed by any spirit of obstruction, but wanted, indeed, to 
know what was the object behind the promoters’ mind. lie would ask that the 
present resolution should not be considered now, because by virtue of the Congress 
resolution, the Swaraj Party had to be disbanded. Could they now revive the 
Swarajya Party wi.hout Congress sanction ? For himself, ho had an open mind 
and he would abide by the Congress mandate. Ho questioned the wisdom of 
proceeding with the revival of the Party in the absence of Congress lead to that 
effect. Concluding, Mr. Nariman urged that applications of the resolution were 
disloyalty to the Congress. 

Mr. K. F. Nariman moved an amendment: ‘‘provided the item about Assembly 
entry shall come only after the approval and sanction of the plenary session of 
the Congress.” Mr. Nariman raised a constitutional issue and opined that sanction 
of plenary session of the Congress was necessary before the Lahore resolution 
could be rescinded. 

Mr. Asaf replied that there was hardly much in the constitutional point rais¬ 
ed by Mr. Nariman. TIk' Ivarachi Congress resolution had considerably modified the 
spirit of the Lahore resolution. If the A. f. C, C. felt that it was not competent to 
accord sanction it would bo open to it to refer the matter to plenary session of the 
Congress. 

Mr. Satyaninrfhi said that the mover of the amendment wanted ^‘ad hoc” meet¬ 
ing of Congressmen to give anticipatory ruling which would be binding on its 
President and A. I. C. C. Mr. Nariman wanted to bind them hand and foot in 
advance. 

Mr. Nariman's amendment was defeated, only four voting for it. 

Mr. Sherwani moved an amendment : ‘‘These resolutions shall take elTeet imme¬ 
diately unless disapproved by the A. I. C. C.”, which he ultimately withdrew. 

Dr. Ansari, at this stage, made an impassioned speech in replying to Mr. Nariman. 
He could noi understand the purpose of Mr. Nariman’s arguments. They wtuo 
passing resolutions, which claimed to be no more than recommendations for adoption 
by the All-India Congress Committee. ‘‘Nothing was farther from our mind, indited 
nothing is farther from our mind”, continued Dr. Ansari, P‘than to bring down the 
prestige of the Congress. We arc no less loyal to the Congress cause than Mr. 
Nariman and those of bis kind, who have been flooding the country with interviews. 
They should not forget that wo were the Sfirst to ask for an All-fudia Congress 
Committee meeting for sanction being accorded to the revival of the Swarajya Party. 
Indeed, one of the resolutions which will be placed before you will definitely put 
off the formal working of the party, till after the Patna meeting of the All-India 
Congress Committee. Why all this doubt ? Why all this Buspicion ? All of us, 
like Mr. Nariman, have suflbred for the icountry’s cause and have gone to jail. All 
of us are loyal to the core”. 

Mr. Sherwani, supporting the resolution, questioned the accuracy of Mr. Nari¬ 
man’s statement. He asked whether Mr. Nariman had forgotten that time was 
when the Swaraj Party existed in spite of the Congress. He should not also forget 
that even if they were repeating history, they were doing so under the lead of 
Mahatma Gandhi. An open session of the Congress was not feasible at the present 
moment. Mr. Nariman knew that it was impossible to hold a plenary session for 
at least three months more. Why then should ho resort to these tactics ? 

Mr. Satyarnurti made a fighting speech in further replying to Mr. Nariman. 
Referring to Mr. Nariman’s claim to an open mind, “What was an open mind” ? 
asked Mr. Satyarnurti. Ho regretted that the press was not allowed to report 
35 
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proceedings, because it had prevented the press from reportinf^ that impassioned 
speech of Dr. Ansari which deserved to be printed in eharaeters of sold^in all English 
and Vernacular papers. It was ridiculous of Mr. Nariman to claim the solo 
monopoly for Congress loyalty. They were all Congressmen. Most of them con¬ 
stituted the All-India Congress Committee. .Surely Mr. Nariman did not expect 
that they would sit with folded hands and await a Congress decision. After all, 
were they not to explain their position before the A. 1. C. C. ? Hurely at Patna, 
unless some miracle hupfiened on the banks of the Ganges, the .Swarajist programme 
was going to be passed by the A. 1. C. C. by an overwhelming majority. Mr. Nari¬ 
man spoke of saeredness of Congress resolutions. He had almost made a fetish of 
it. Now by the order of Mahatma Gandhi. Civil Disobedience had been suspended 
in spite of the ('ongress resolution. Unless Mr. Nariman was going to revive Civil 
Resistance, there was not one man in the country who was going to resort to Civil 
llcBistancc against Mahatma (handhi’s lead. 

Continuing, Mr. Satyamurti (juestioned the' tactics of a demand for a plenary 
session of the Congress. It was a House of Commons method to shelve bills. There 
was no Congress organisation functioning at the present moment and it would take 
at least six months to riwive their i)rovincial, district, divisional, taluka and village 
CongnjHK committees. .Surely he did not expect that they would sit with folded 
hands for tho next six months. In l >(‘lhi, th('y had issued a chalb nge, which had since 
been aceei)ted by the GovcTument. They were to reject the Wlnte Taper and get 
repressive la\^H repealed. They had to educate the country and the electorate. They 
must forge alu'ad in B})ite (d’ Mr, Nariman. At the time of the birth of a child, 
they always diseuRsed what name to give it, but Mr. Nariman asked them to 
diHoiisH at what place that child could be buried. Instead of helping them to revive 
the Swaraj 1‘arty, Mr. Nariman was asking them whether they had any plan for its 
burial, in the event of the A. I. C. C. sotting its face against the new parly. That 
was strange logic. Mr. Satyamniurti tlien read out (he Congress constitution and 
pomtcid out (hat the A. I. C. C. was quite eompelent to siieak for the Congress 
and give a lead. 

Mr. Suroi Muilra, further supjiorting the resolution, repudiated the contention 
that they were wanting to enter the legislature at the expense of a constructive 
programme. 

Mr. li. Matidni wanted a Socialist i>rogramme. 

'rbe PrctiKicni ])ointed out that, this was not the oeeasion to diseuss the matter 
but added that then' was some Socialist programme in contemplation. 

Mr. May (If ft : Is it so, Sir ? 

Dr. Af/san : Not as you may interpert if. but as we interpert it (Laughter). 

'i'hc resolution was puHsed unanimously. 

2. Rcdalions with Congress 

Dr. P. (\ Po/j then moved the adoption of the I’arty’s constitution and ex¬ 
plained itfl various details. He said that tlie eon.slitiition provided for a ehangi’, at a 
special meeting eidled for th(3 ])urpoHe. lit; read out, the clauses to dispel (ho 
inisapprt'hension that the Swaraj Tarty was a K'bel parly. Dr. Roy reminded the 
house (hat it was distinctly laid down that on ail broad ])olieieH, Swaraj Tarty 
sbould be guided by Congress organiH.ation. In mutters of internal administration 
and Tarty fnninee, the Tarty might not accept the Congress guidanee. In matters 
of small detail, tlu^y might not accept Coiigross direelion. In broad matters, they 
vvcr<! bound to. When in small details the Congres.s thought that the Swaraj Party 
was wrong or the Swaraj Tarty thought that (he (tongres.s was wrong, it was open 
to the first to disufliliate the latter and for the latter ti) secede, if necessary. Dr. 
Roy rceulled that for all practical purposes, the proposed eonBtilution was the same 
UR the original Tarty coiiRtitutiou, with such changes as suited the exigencies of 
the ])re8ent situation. 

Mr. T. A. K. Shcr'ivani seconded the resolution. 

Dr. Kirafi Shanker Roy^ siipiiorting, said that he had no doubt that each one of 
them could produce a better constitution, but he w'ould ask them not to discover 
the defects before giving it a working trial (loud laughter and cheers). 

Mr. K. M. Mufishi, in whole-heartedly supporting Dr. Roy’s motion, recalled that 
the Swaraj Tarty would be a parliamentary party under the Congress banner. 

Mr. K. M. Munshi added that it should be apparent to any one, who studied the 
constitution that Swarajists wished nothing more than maintaining the link huiween 
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the Congress and themselves. He endorsed Dr. Roy’s view that the constitution 
itself provided for loyalty to the Congress and to the lead given by it in matters of 
broad principles. Mr. Munshi further emphasised the provision laying down that 
all members of the A. 1. C. C. of Swarajist persuation would bo eligible for member¬ 
ship of the Parly’s (Jencral Council. Continuing, Mr. Munshi recalled the great 
gusto with which certain quartors made a fetish of the so-called going back upon 
the Congress resolution. Ho and his comrades had consulted higher authorities 
than those responsible for these stalcments and were advised on those authorities 
that it was not necessary to go any further than they had already done in the matter, 

Mr. P. Naidti of C. 1^. (Maharashtra) questioned the provision vesting in the 
President power to nominate members, 

Ar. Asaf AH then moved an amendment, to clause 11 and suggested that the 
Swaraj Party should function as a Parliamentary mean of the Congress. 

For want of a seconder, Mr. Asaf Ali’s amendment fell through. 

Another amendment, moved by another delegate, pleading for a Deputy President 
fell through likewisi', for want of a seconder. 

A third amt'ndment suggesting a Soeialist programme was defeated. 

The constitution was unanimously passed. 

Mr. T. C. G()'<?rami moved that the resolution adopted by this Conference be not 
given efTeet to until they were approved of by the All-India Congress Committee, 

It was seconded by J\lr, K. M. Munshi, who, like the mover, nserved comments. 

At (his stage Mr. K. F. Nariman again raised his objection to the procedure 
suggested, for he was convinced that nothing less than a plenary session of the 
Congress could meet th(; exigencies of the situation and validate so fundamental a 
change as the one proposed. He declared that a large number of pcoi)le all oyer 
the country were in perfect agreement with him. It would not do to brush aside 
the constitutional obj(3ctions raised by them, simply bcceuso it suited the sponsors 
of this new move. 

Mr. Asaf AH, replying at length, recalled Mr. Nariman’s attention to one defect 
in his argument. Mr, Asaf Ali declared that there were many an instance in 
Congress iioliiics where the A. I. C. C. and the Working Committee had assumed 
Congress power and given a mandate on many essential matters. He instanced the 
ease of the Clanclhi-Irwin Agreement and said that most far-reaching decisions had 
been taken by the Working Committee, on whoso authority alone Mahatma Gandhi 
with the approval of the nation, attended the tSecond Round Table Conference, as 
the sole delegate of the Indian National Congress. (Loud cheers). 

Mr. Gomvamis motion was then put and agreed. The House then adjourned. 

Constitution of the Swarajya Party 

Following is the constitution adopted by the Swarajya Party at the Conference 
on the 2nd. May : — 

(1) The name of the Party shall be the Sw^arajya Party. 

(2) The 8warajya Party shall be subject to the control and guidance of the 
Congress in all broad issues of the national policy. 

(3) Every person, who is a rmanber of tho Congress and subscribes to the 
object of the constitution and programme of tho Party, shall be eligible to bo a 
member of the Party. Persons who arc not members of the Parly, but subscribe to 
the object, constitution and programme of the Party shall be eligible to bo asso¬ 
ciates of the Party. They will be entitled to be present at all meetings of the Party 
and to express their views, but shall not be eligible for election, as members of tho 
General Council of the Party and shall not have the I right to vote at its meeting. 

(4) The object of the Hwarajya Party is the attainment of 8warajya by tho 
people of India by all legitimate and peaceful means. 

(5) Subscription : (a) Every member of the Party shall pay an annual subscrip- 

tioQ of annas four and associates shall pay an annual subscription of annas eight ; 
(b) every provincial organisation may fix an additional annual subscription payable 
by its own rnemhers of the subordinate committees within its jurisdiction ; (c) every 

member of the General Council shall pay an additional subscription of annas eight. 
General organisation : There shall be one Central and as many provincial organisa¬ 
tions as there are provinces iu India. The number of provinces and geographical 
limits of each shall, for tho purpose of those articles, be the same as prescribed by 
the constitution of tho Indian National Congress. 
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(6) Central organiaation : The central organisation of the Bwarajya Party shall 
consist of a General Council, an lOxecutivc Council and such special comraittees as 
the Central or Executive Council may, from time to time, appoint from among 
members of the Party. 

(7) General Coum!il : The General Council of the Swarajya Party shall consist of 
(a) all Swarajist members of the All-Jndia Congress Committee, (b) members elected 
by each provincial organisation from among its meml)er8, in such a manner as the 
said organisation may determine, the number of such members for each province 
to be determined by the General Council from tim(‘ to time ; (c) all Swarajist mem¬ 
bers of the (Central Legislature ; and (d) Bwarajist members of legislatures, the 
nutnber of such members to be determined by the Central Council from time 
to time. 

(H) J’he General Council shall hold office for one year from the date of its 
constitution, provided that every retiring member shall be eligible for fresh election, 
if he fulfils any one of the conditions mentioned in Article 7, provided that in case 
of a gi'tuTal eh'ction of members of the All-India Congress t^orarnittee or of legisla¬ 
tures, the members of the General Council, who fail to secure re-election, shall go 
out. and those Bwarajists who are newly elected will take their places, 

(H) The General (kiuncil shall elect the following offiee-bearers : The President 
of the Party, the (timeral Secretary, and the Treasurer ; provided that office-bearers, 
80 elected, shall hold office for the term of the General Council and until a fresh 
election takes place. 

(10) The (k'ueral Council shall conUniio to function notwithstanding any 
vacancic‘i in it, for the time being; due to any cause whatever. 

(11) d'he Executive Council shall consist of (a) the President, the General 

Secretary, Secretary and the Treasurer (ex-offieio) ; (b) six representatjves of pro- 

viiHiial branches, ex-offieio branches obtaining such rejiresentation are to be deter¬ 
mined from time to time by the General Conned ; (e) five persons to be nominated 
by the President from among members of the General Council ; and (d) ten mem¬ 
bers to bo elected by the General Gouneil from among its members and shall hold 
office for the term of the General (/ouncil provided that any vacancy among oflice- 
bearers or cloeted nicmhers of the Executive Council shall be filled Ity the President, 
})cnding due eleetiou of such oflice-bearers or elected members and if the President 
vacates oflice for any cause whatsoevcjr, the General Secretary shall act in his 
place and perform his duties until another President is duly elected. 

(12) The General Council shall have the jurisdiction, in all matters aflecting the 
party, its policy, programme and organisation, with plenary and disciplinary powi'rs 
over all members ol the Party and may frame rules for its own guidance and issue 
iustruetions for (a) the guidance of Sw’arajist members of the legislaluru and (b) the 
general carrying out of the policy and programme of the l*ail.y throughout India. 

(lii) The Executive Council shall be the chief executive of the Party, with 
power to raise and disburse funds and authorise the oflice-b^'arers or any one or 
more of them to draw upon the Party funds for Party purposes. 

(I'D The Executive Council shall supcrvisi; tlic carrying out of all resolutions, 
rules and instructions issued by the General Council and take such steps as may 
be necessary to enforce the same. 

(lb) When the Gineral Council cannot meet in time to dispose of any urgent 
matter requiring immediate decision, the Executive Committee shall have all the 
powers of the General Council and all resolutions passed and instructions issued by 
it shall be binding on all members and subordinate organisations, until such resolu¬ 
tions and instructions arc modified or superseded by the General (Council. Provided 
that all exercise of emergency xiowers under this article shall be reported to the 
General Council without delay. 

(16) The President shall have the power to decide “whether any matter is Buffi- 
ciently urgent to be dealt with under article 15 and in matters ofl extreme urgency, 
give such direction as he thinks fit, pending its disposal by the Executive Commi¬ 
ttee under the said article. 

(17) Every j)rovinco shall have full autonomy in all provincial matters, including 
the carrying out of the programme of the Party land the organisation of provincial 
and other subordinate general and executive committees, subject always to the 
general policy of the Party and such instructions as may, from time to time, be 
issued by General or Executive Council of the Party ^in regard to such general 
policy or inter-proviuciai relations. 
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(18) A general meeting of the party shall be held, when summoned by the 
General Council at such time and place as it may determine. 

(19) A meeting of the General Council shall be held when summoned by the 
Executive Council at such time and place as it may determine. Provided that a 
meeting of the General Council shall be held on requisition of not b'ss than forty 
members, as soon as may be convenient after the said requisition is delivered to the 
General Secretary. Provided always that the said requisition shall clearly specify the 
motion to be made or subject to bo diseuRsed at such meeting. Provided further 
that the requisition may require the meeting of the General Council to be held at 
the time and place named by them and the said meetings shall be held at such 
time and place, iinlcss the Executive Committee is of opinion that it should be held 
at t different time or place. In case of such diflcrencc of opinion, the question shall 
be decided in accordance with the opinion of the majority of provincial organisations. 

(20) The Executive Council may be summoned by the President or by the 
General Secretary, as often may be necessary. 

(21) The quorum for a meeting of the General Council shall be forty and for 
that of the Executive Council eight. 

(22) Notices of meeting shall be valid if (a) in the case of a meeting of the 

Party, a notice specifying the time and place is published in at least one newspaper 
of each province, not less than four weeks lufore the date of the meeting ; (b) in 

th{' case of a meeting of the General Council, notice specifying the time and place 
is posted to each member, not less than two weeks before the date of the meeting, 
and (c) in the case of a meeting of the Executive C’iommittce, if notice specifying 
the time and place is either posted not less than one week or telegraphed not less 
than three days before the date of the meeting. 

(2.1) The General Council shall be the Subjects Committee for general meetings 
of the Party. 

(24) I he accounts of the Party shall bo audited once every year by an auditor, 
to be emeted by the General Council and published for information of the members 
of (he Parly and the public, 

* 1 , constitution shall not bo modified or added to except at a meeting of 

tno (icncral Council, specially called for the purpose and then, only if a majority 
or not less than two-thirds of those present arc in favour of such modification or 
addition. 

{2()) All Swarajist members present at this Conference shall form the first 
Ctoncral Council of the Swarajya Party and hold office until a General Council 
under articles 7 and 8 has been duly constituted. The first meeting of the General 
Council under this constitution shall be held on 3rd May, 1934, or on such date to 
wiiich it may bo adjourned and shall be deemed to be properly constituted by such 
members as are present at Ranchi, notwithstanding the want of notice to others or 
the absence of elections by provincial organisations and of rnenibers of the Icgisla- 
lure. At this meeting the President of the Party will bo elected. The President 
will nominate members of the Executive Council of the party, not exceeding twenty- 
four, until the Executive Council is constituted under Article 11 of the constitution. 

SECOND DAY^RANCHI^Srd. MAY 1931 

Policy & Programme of the Party 

At to-day’s meeting of Conference which met at 8 a. m. the official policy and 
programme of the Party was adopted. ^J’he policy and programme of the party as 
linally adopted on the motion of Dr, B. C. Roy read as follow : 

. Swaraj Party declares that the guiding principle of the Party is self-reliance 

in all activities which make for the healthy interests which impedes the nation’s 
progress towards Puma Swaraj and in giving effect to the said principles the Party 
resolves to adopt the following programme : 

i&J lo secure the repeal of all acts and regulations which have been enacted or 
promulgated wUh a view to impede the healthy growth of the nation and speedy 
attainment of Puma Swaraj. ^ 

(b) To secure the release of all political prisoners detained without trial or con¬ 
viction andi to secure the restoration of all properties lost or forfeited for political 
reasons and to urge the abandonment of Andamans as a penal settlement. 

I 4 . j .. resist all acts and proposals for legislative enactments which may be calcu¬ 
lated to exploit the country. 
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(cJ) To move resolntionfl and introduce and support measures and bills which 
are necessary for the healthy growth of national life and the consequent displace¬ 
ment of the bureaucracy. 

(e) To secure such administrative economies particularly in the spending depart¬ 
ments of the Oovernment like that of defence and of public debt as would 
Bubslantially reduce the burden of Government. 

(f) To follow a definite economic policy which would prevent the drain of the 
wealth of the country and Ihe exploitation of one class by another and in particular 
to preveiil or ojqwse any form of Imperial Preference. 

fp) To organise' an economic life conformable to the principle of justice, to the 
end that every worker may be assured a decent living. 

(h) To safeguard the intc’rests of workers industrial and agricultural and to 
secure for them by suitable hgislation and in other ways a living wage, healthy 
conditions of work, limitc'd hours of labour, suitable machinery for the settlement of 
diHj)UleK betwe('n employers and workers, landlords and tenants, protection against 
th(‘ economic cons('<juencs of old age, sickness and unemployment and adequate provi¬ 
sion for women during maternity period. 

(i) To free Labour from all serfdom and conditions bordering on serfdom 

(j) I'o secure the rights for peasants and workers to form unions to protect their 
interi'sts. 

(k) To regulate enrreney and cxehange solely in ihe national interest. 

(l) To secure relief freun agriculluial inchditedneBS. 

(m) 7V) work for inti'i-communal unity with a view to bringing about a complete 
understanding lu'tw’cen Ilindns, Mahomedans, Sikhs. Parsis, Jews, Indian Christians, 
(inciiiding domiciUd yVnglo-lndiaii) and all other comminiities living in India more 
Bj)c( udly the reino\al of the disputes and ditlerences between IJindus and Mahome¬ 
dans and Lrahriiiiis ami Non-Lrahmins. 

(n) 'J'o bring about the removal of l^iitouchabilily and the raising of the Bo-callod 
(le])resRed classes. 

(o) 'J'o woik for village organisation. 

(p) To acquire the ec'oiiomic control of the country including the development 
of comimree and imhistry. 

(c]) d'o aciiuire th(' control of Nationalist over local and munic'ipal afTairs by 
contesting elections to Local and Municqial I’oartls in the several provinces. 

(r) 'J'o carry out the coiislruetive programme of the (kmgress in such a manner 
as it thinks necessary. 

(s) 'ko oigaiiise ihi' agencies of foreign propaganda for Indian afhiirs with special 
n fert iKo' to th(' dissiiniiiation of accurate intormation and the Bceuring of the 
support of foreign counlries in the country’s struggle tor Bwaraj. 

lAJJHT AmKNDMKNT DICKK 

'khe rcKoItition embodying the programme w'as described by D?’. Bidhan Chandra 
L'oij, its mover, as embodying tbe laigcsi measure of agri'cment. It was passed 
unanimously, but diiniig the discussion, the only occasion when some debate arose 
was when J\Jr. Massani mc)v<'d an amendment urging the party to undertalce the 
“orgaiii/ation ol peasants and worke'rs for the purpose of participaling in the slrugglo 
against Imjarialism and Indian vesti’d interests allied with them.’' 

IMr. JMnssaiii described that programme without such addition as one of social 
reform and not ol tSoeialism. 'The amendment was rejected without further debate 
by 10 voles to 20. 


3. Resolution on White Paper 

That the Communal Award formed the chief bone of contention was apparent 
from the fact that the Conference had to adjourn in order to enable informal dis¬ 
cussion to take place. Lengal delegates wished to K'ject, the Award while the draft 
jin pared by leaders aimed at deferring the consideration of a suitable communal 
seltlcmiiit until the eonstitiient Assembly was called, 

'i'hc Confirenec adjourned for fifteen minutes to enable informal discussion 
rcgaidiiig lh(! White Paper, The informal talks lasted for an hour and a haif after 
which Mr. lUdahhai Desai moved with a forceful speech a resolution on the White 
Paper and Communal Award. 'The resolution ran as follow'S : 

“Whereas this Conference is of opinion that the proposals of His Majesty’s 
Government for the new constitution for the Government of India contained iQ the 
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White Paper are considered as a whole not only a nc/^ation of the National Demand 
made by Mr. (landhi on behalf of the Conf^^ress at the Hecond |R. T. C. and calcu¬ 
lated to perpetuate the political subjection and economic exploitation of the Indian 
people, this Conference resolves that the Swarajya Party should take all necessary 
steps to secure the rejection of these proposals by the country. 

‘^This Conference claims for India, in common with other nations, the ri^ht of 
self-determination at)d is of opinion that the only method of api)lyinf( that prificiplcs 
is to convene a Constituent Assembly representative of all sections of the Indian 
people to frame an acceptable constitution. 

“The Conference is further of opinion that a consideration of the acceptance or 
rejection of the mode and proportion of representation as contained in the Com- 
rniipal Award is premature at this Rtap:e. The time for considerin^j; the same will 
arrive when the Constituent Assembly is convened.” 

After a discussion which lasted lor hours, the Conferciu'e agreed to the resolu¬ 
tion on White Paper. Mr. Bhulahhai Drsai who moved and Dr. B. C. Ro\j^ 
Mr. Ai^af Ah, Mr. Qoswayni, Mr. Satifcimiirti and Mr. Nariman w'ho supported the 
resolution urf>;ed the need for the rejection of the White Paper and its rei)Iacemcnt 
by the National Demand. 

Moving the resolution Mr, Bh?ilabhai Dasai deplored the unnational manner in 
which some of them dealt with thi^ national problems. Ihi ]deaded for a national 
outlook unhampered by rdi^^ion. caste or race. In vii w of the objee-t before thi'in, 
Mr. 1 )e8ai would appeal to the conference not to raise a side-issue or controversy. 
Mr. Desai declared that his recent experience in Enrojie was that India was looked 
upon as a conglomeration of the various people who did not understand one 
another’s mind. It was up to them to give a tUtinp; reply to the European view. 

Mr. Desai thought that in India there was far less diversity than in America 
which was supimsed to be the most democratic country in Euroi)e. He deplored 
Indian inability to jin'sent a united front. Mr. Desai adverti'd to the White Paper 
proposals and warned his countrymen against the inferiority complex Hou<;ht to bo 
imposed on them. Apjiealing to his countrymen to get over petty sentiments and 
words he emphasiacd the central idea, namely; the rejection of the White 
PaptT. Mr. l)('sai begged of his hearers not to think in terms of a province or 
community. He denied tuat the recent movement was a policy of negation and 
destruction and averred that Non-co-operation was constructive in so far as it helped 
to raise the National consciousness. Mr. Desai added, "If it is our determination 
not to be ruled by a foreign nation, it is upto us to guard ourselves against the 
mistakes of the past which have helped this subjection.” 

Proceeding, Mr. Desai characterised as hybrid the new innovation of joint and 
separate electorates in politics and emphasised the need for the maintenance of 
unity uud homogeneity. Mr. Desai urged that united Swarajists unconcerned with 
communal bias should create a new nucieiis and pave the way for a (Constituent 
Assembly. 

Mr Desai traced the story of the self-determination idea from the days of the 
War and referred to Gandhiji’s co-operation and dc^clarcd that self determination 
was being replaced by British determination in the form of the White Paper pro¬ 
posals. If they rejected the British determination they must seek for self-dotormi- 
nation which was provided for in the draft resolution. Mr. Desai warned against 
smaller and sectional thinking which always interfered with their national life. 
God was one and the same. Why should community of faith divide instead of 
unite them. Mr, Desai said, amidst cheers, that he was confident they would be 
able to force on their opponents the acceptance of the proposals for a Constituent 
Assembly. 

Mr. Desai said the Government’s proposals took away more than they 
gave. He contested the view that they had followed the path of negation 
and that the constructive policy of the Congress was alone constructive. 
The programme of civil disobedience was constructive because the real 
work was rousing the national consciousness so as to be able to assert the national 
voice in the framing of the national constitution. Any constitution to bo accep¬ 
table to them must bo framed by their own representatives through a Constituent 
Assembly. It was not a question of a mere phrase. Let that Assembly be consti¬ 
tuted in a spirit of generosity. The phrases. Separate Electorate and joint Elec¬ 
torate, were new phrases. India was one and let them not think in terms of disu¬ 
nity but of unity and homogeneity which existed as a fact. Let the Swaraj Party 
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form the nucleus of that life which would create conditions in which the Consti¬ 
tuent Afisemhiy would be possible. 

Mr. Gandhi and Jndia lent help in the War to win self-determination for all. 
Instead we have ^ot Ikitish determination in the shape of the White Paper. These 
j^reat men, ^reat I admit intellectually, went to London to secure the maximum 
racasare of a^reement^ but th('y forgot when there were two parties the maximum 
of ap;reeraent is always the minimum of af>^reemcnt. These eminent jurists, lawyers 
and perHons, professing to be Nationalists, did not pause to examine the basis of 
their own position. The British claimed to be the trustees of the Indian people. 
Where they did not a^rec there was no ajijrcemont. Where they pretended to aKteo 
it was not self-determination, but British determination. It is for the reason that 
the need arises for a Constituent Assembly whose proposals will bo voluntarily 
accepted by those who ^j^overn us.” 

Mr. J)esai continued: “isn’t it time we bep:an to search our hearts whether wo 
are not the instrument of our own subjection ? It is not merely a question of re¬ 
jection of a constitution which is bcin^; forced on us. There is the sorry and 
tra^dc history of men who, when they went from hero, said they did not represent 
anyone except therastdves, not even their own family, but it allowed themselves 
in due course to be develop(*d into national representatives. That is the sorry and 
traffic history behind I he White Pajier proposals. 

Continuing, Mr. Desai said rrj)rcHHion had done the evil purpose of temporary 
inactivftv, but it was clear too that Governmont had broken faith with its own bench 
men. Mr. Dc.sri/ said the resolution aimed at creatin^j^ a common platform of Indian 
people. Jdioy were intlnenced by the one sinf::lo purpose of the national unity. For 
the nonunt that unity was to be expressed on the issue before the country, namely 
the forth-cominfi; constitution. Ho appealed to them not to discuss the matter in a 
manner which would raise any controversy. Of all the sins of omission and com¬ 
mission for which Jndia was responsible none was /greater than their surrender into 
the hands of others on the basis of the so-called diirerences in faiths and creeds. 
Massalini’s answers about IJ. »S. A., which had more diversity of languapjos and 

faith than any other country applied to India, namely, that a nation was judged by 
the community of political and economic interest bound by a ^?eojj;raphical area. 
India had all this and more. Her tics of relationship and kinship were stronger 
than in any other country and yet not on a single issue of national interest could 
they ]»reHent a uniled front. 

Mr, l)eHai finally referred to the clause relating to Communal Award and said 
time was not now to see who would get a little more or a litllo less. All their 
cfl’ortB must be direeti'd towards creating conditions under which the Constituent 
Assembly would be called. Religion was not meant for promoting political contro¬ 
versy or securing piditical adjustment. Liit there be commun.ty of taith under the 
Fatherhood of the same God. Neverbefore in the world had been witnessed a com¬ 
munal spectacle. He (aided, “if wc call ourselves Nationalists, and we can deserihe 
ourselves by no other name, Ihiai we should frame for voluntary, aeccptance of the 
Ciovemmeiit [irofiosals adopted by a (Jonstitiicnt Assembly of our own.” 

Mr. Desui’s spi'ceh, which Mrs. Naidu described as one of the best she had 
heard, had a considerable effect on the audience and led to the unanimous adoption 
of the resolution. 

Mr. Asaf Ali, seconding the resolution, laid stress on the need of the hour, 
namely, that their judgment should not go by default. He, therefore, urged that 
the verdict of the nation should be obtaiiuA over this vital issue. 

J>r. B. C. Roy, supporting, complimented Mr. Desai on his success in raising 
the level of the iJebato and added that the resolution in his opinion should be 
passed unanimously lest otherwise they should ]day into the hands of their foes 
who were only waiting for an opportunity to dcUict disunity and division. Dr. 
Roy emphasised that the rejection ot the White Paper should bo accompanied by 
constructive proposals. Dr. Roy quoted other authorities to show that the White 
Paper, far from being an improvement, was actually worse than the present consti¬ 
tution. Dr. Roy referred to the Communal Award and said that naturally enough 
that matter should be gone into at the constituent Assembly. While recognising 
the existence of a difference of opinion as regards the resolution Dr. Roy made an 
irapaseioned appeal that the central idea moving them must be communal harmony. 

Mr. T. C. Qoswami, further supporting the motion, spoke with great emotion 
and expressed pride that they were now pulsating with life. The Awarcl had been 
responsible for a good deal of demoralisation in the laud. Mr. Goswami declared 
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that the object of their revival was the revival of political life. Mr. Ooswami hoped 
that the Swaraj Party would be a living factor in Indian political life. He said 
that the gaininp: of a few Assembly seats was the least part of their prof>:ramme. 
Mr. Goswarai characterised the resolution as an urf^c for a ^^reat moral purpose of 
national importance calculated to elevate their national life. 

Mr. R. K. Sidhwa was confident that, by carrying out Jthe resolution, they 
would be marching foward their goal. 

Mrs. Zutshi in a Hindi speech dilated on the need for utility and for doing 
away with the ordinances. 

Mr. K. F. Nariman wholeheartedly and unreservedly supported the resolution 
and urged the conference to realise the implications of the resolution and called 
upon the President to inaugurate a campaign against the White Paper immediately 
and to carry the message to every home throughout the length and breadth of 
India. Mr. Nariman referred to “the unsettlement of a settled facf’ by the annul¬ 
ment of the partition of Bengal and opined that a countrywide campaign was bound 
to kill the White Paper. 

Mr. Satyaniurti characterised the resolution as the most important resolution 
at the Conference. He defended Mahatma Gandhi’s position at the Round Table 
Conference and pointed out that when the Mahatma’s unanswerable case for the 
transference of the Army had not been opposed by Sir Samuel Hoare or Mr. 
MacDonald it was left to the Rt. Hon. Srinivasa Sastri to urge its non-transference. 
Mr. Batyamurti condemned the White Paper because (1) it set a number of law¬ 
making autocrats, (2) it perp(;tuatcd nomination by putting in the nominees of the 
Government in the shape of Princes, (.3) it sought to per)ietuatc their economic serf¬ 
dom. Mr. Sati/aniKrti said some people said that Mr. Gandhi did not categorically 
state the national demand but if they looked at his speech at the Round Table 
Conference they would find that Mr. Gandhi made out an unanswerable case on 
behalf of the nation, 

Mr. Batyamurti said that the White Paper was foisted on the country not only 
by the British but by certain Indians who were party thereto at the R. T, C. The 
constitution embodied in the White Paper was worse than the present bad consti¬ 
tution. At present only the Viceroy could issue an ordinance but the White Paper 
extended that power even to (lovernors. The Federation was absolutely unwork¬ 
able and the Constitution reactionary. All sorts of ingenious safeguards which 
human brain could evolve were incorporated in the White I'aper. As regards the 
economic exploitation they were giving an insolvent Federation to the insolvent 
Provinces and were going to mortgage the revenues of the country and by taxation 
were making it ruinous for the peoi)le. The clause about Commercial Discrimination 
would impede industrial development. There was no sign of freedom from economic 
exploitation. “Let us shed no tears on the burial of the White Paper. It should 
be unwept, unsung and unhonoured. He thought going to the Councils was as 
patriotic as going to jail and it would not be fair to brand those who wished to enter 
the Counci, as second class politicians and they should not point a finger of scorn 
at them.” 

Mr. Deep Narain Bupi)orted the resolution. The Party w^as being revived 

under the aegis of the Congress and they would not be scccHsionists, but would 
form parliamentary wing of the Congress. They should not place too much confi¬ 
dence in sweeping the jiolls and should work hard for winning the eh'ctions. 

The resolution was then adopted unanimously and the conference dissolved. 

The meeting of the General Council of the Party followed, at which J)r. Ro?/ 
proposed and Mr. Desai seconded the election of Dr. Ansari as Presidimt. 

Dr. Ansari, thanking them for the election, said that ho was conscious of limita¬ 
tions. He was going out of the country for a few months |for reasons of health. 
He hoped he would return in time to help them in the election campaign ( Voices : 
We want you in the Assembly to lead us.) 

The Swaraj Party and the Congress 

Pandit Malavlya’s Sugge»tion 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. in the course of a statement issued from Lahore 
on the Sth.May, urging the need for an open session of the Congress, said that the 
A.I.C.C. should decide to convene the Congress session that will not stand in the way 
of any work which may be required immediately. Such work can bo carried on under 
36 
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the A.I.C.C.’fl authority in anticipation of the Congress sanction. Pt. Malaviya considers 
that the Congress session should beheld at Delhi in the first week of July but should 
there be any great difficulty in doing so he would invite it to be held at Benares. 
The Congress will give its seal of approval to the suspension of Civil Disobedience 
as a means of attaining Swaraj, lift the ban on entering Councils laid down at the 
Lahore Congress, define the sphere of action of the Parliamentary Party of the 
Congress in the legislature and in ndatioii to it and make cicar that the rest of 
the work that has been mentioned in the *Svvarajist Conference resolution bo carried 
out as now by the Congress organisation as a whole. 

Pt, Malaviija also considers that the Swaraja party resolution on the White 
l*aper will require to be carefully considered by the A. I. C. C. He does not think 
that it deals satisfactorily with the Communal Award and says that the 
Award with its steel frame of separate electorafes is obviously framed to 

keep us divided and therefore, in unending subjection. All the Indians 
who desire freedom should unite in unlKsitatingly condemning it. '^Let the 
CVingresH boldly declani,” says I*t. Malaviya, “that no constitution is worth 

having, which is not based on joint electorates pure and simple.” Jt is highly 
encouraging that Hindu minorities of IJengal, Punjab and N. W. E. P. have 
declared themselves in favour of joint electorates and are prepared to wdllingly place 
themselves under the Muslim majorities in these provinces, with a view to build 
up a genuine democracy on th(' basis of joint electorates. My recent visit to Pesha¬ 
war has convinced me that if those of us, who call ourselves Nationalists, will have 
the courage to spc'ak with sutficient clearness and frequency, before the general 
public on the evils of the present, system, we shall find rajiidly a growing body ot 
opinion in favour of joint electorates (wen among Mussalmans, 

Concluding Pt. Malaviya points out that the tSwarajya Party meeting has also 
been called for the 8th instant at Ihitiia and hopes that consultations of members 

of the new party and A. J. C. C. will enable them to arrive at decisions acceptable 

to all and help them to fight their best for the freedom of the country. He also 
earnestly hopes that they would resolve to carry out a nation-wide campaign to 
bring homo to the people the necessity of joint electorates as the foundation and 
Hupiiort of government of the ])eople, for the people and by the jieople. 

In the course of his remarks n'lating to th(; ('Ommunal Award, i*andit Malaviya 
observes : ‘‘We should remember that the Whitt* Pa])cr sehemc has two obvious 
objects. The first is to grant India the form and other j)arni)h(rnalia of respou- 
sible (lovernineiit, l)Ut to retain all the power in tin; bunds ol the representatives 
of Great Ihitain. 'J'lit', second is to so lay tht; foundation of the Indian eonstitutiou 
that popular t-it^lf-Goveinrnent or Pesponsibh' Coveriiment can nevir be built on it 
and that India shall not obtain even that independence ^^hic^ is indicated by 
Dominion tSiatus, for as long a time ns one can sec. ll the (’oinmunal Award 
stands, every class and creed in the country will be organised under it as a separate 
political eominunity to serainblc lor its own inleiestH in the UgiHlatuies in disregard 
ol the inlejcsts of tlu* people* as a whole. 'Hic atnios])h(re will forbid the growth 
of mutual ee>nfideiue nmongst k*gisiatureH anil jtulelie men any where this is lacking 
the tree of Self-Coverninent cannot take reiot.” 

1‘andit Malaviya ejuotes from the Moiitford Jtoport to supiiort his eondemnatiou 
of separate electorates and concludes : “Though it agieed to the lAicknow Pact, 
the ('ongiusH has always stood hu* joint elcete)rateH. They were the essence of the 
Nehru K(*[)oit and of ihe seheme of coimnunal ugKHiuent which was adopted by 
the Woikmg Committee at Bombay three years ago and which was laid by Mahatma 
Candhi before the Jtoiind 'J'able Coiiferenei*. Dr. Ansari and I had the honour of 
taking part in framing it. Jt still holds the field in the Congress wmrld. Let the 
CougresB boldly declare that no eonstitutiou is worth having which is not based 
on joint electorates, pure and simple.” 

Dr. Ansari's Reply to Malaviya 

In reply to above Dr. M. A. A7isari in u statemeat to the Press issued from New 
Delhi oil the 13th. May said ;— 

•‘Ihe publication of the recent compnhensivc fetateraent of Pavdit Malaviya on 
the political situation relating to the Congress and the Swarajya Party makes it 
necessary for me to state the position of the Hwarajya Party in relation to Congress. 
A reference to my speech at Ranchi Conference and the publication of the resolu- 
tious passed at the Couference, though unauthorised will make it ^perfectly clear 
that the ywarajya l^arty aspires to occupy the identical position which Pandit 
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Malaviya asBipjned to the Parliamentary Committee of the Conpjross in his statement. 
In so far as the function, policy and prof^rarame are concerned, there is nothin^^j in 
them to suggest that the Swarajya Party in any way sought to claim a position 
distinct and separate from the Congress. On the other hanci, the first article of its 
proposed constitution definitely lays down that it shall be subject to the control 
and guidance of the Congress. Therefore, there seems to be no apparent difierence 
between Pandit Malaviya and myself on this point, 

^‘The Congress as a whole has plenty of powers of control, discipline and super¬ 
vising over all special organisations which it sets up from time to time to deal with 
specific subjects. Jkit, wdthiri s^iecial spheres of work assigned to these organisations, 
which really function as special departments of the Congress it must, of necessity, 
inv 'st them with autonomous powers in their day to day w'ork. It is only in this 
sense that the 8w\arajya Parly w’ould like to be autonomous. The comprehensive 
programme w’hich the Swarajya I*arty proposed docs not for a moment either infringe 
or overlap any of the activities of the Congn^ss, It is supplementary. If the Swarajya 
Party is to rcprcsimt the ('ongress in the legislatures and Municipalities, it naturally 
must defiino the scope of its undertaking. 

‘'if and when the Congress organisation begins to function as it used to under 
normal circumstancf's the sphere of t/ongress activities outside the Legislatures and 
its Parliamentary Wings, the Swarajya Party inside the Legislatures, must be the same. 
There should be no misgivings or doubts on this jioini. At present we are not 
likely to ri-quire more than 115 Congessmen to contest the seats for the Assembly. 
JIow many of those will succeed will /depend on the work of the hundreds of 
thousands of (Congressmen and the spirit which their work may create among tho 
electorates and the country. All these hundreds of thousands of Congressmen, 
while pursuing their instructive and constructive activities in tho usual way will 
incidentally also helf) in securing the election of Congress candidates to the 
Assembly. 

“Pandit Malaviya rightly said that there is a vast difierence between the Swara¬ 
jya Party of l03!l and the revived party of to-day. We have benetitted by the lesson 
of the past years arid have fully realised that the l)C8t results cannot be achieved 
by wasting time in needless eoutroversies among pro-changers and no-changers. 
Pandit Malaviya, no uoul)l, with a view to achieve this result, emphasised the 
necessity of summoning a session of the Congress and it appears a similar desire 
has inspired the views of tho Socialist Croups of Bombay, United Provinces and 
other provinces. 

“1 am absolutely certain that neither Pandit Malaviya nor the Socialist Croups 
would insist on anything which may frustrate (he very object wc have in view. 1 
must therefore draw the attention of those who insist on summoning a session of 
the Indian National (kmgross for the imrpose, that elections to the Assembly are 
likely to take place sometime in November next and from now onwards there is not 
a moment to be lost either in suspense or even in a show of uncertainty which may 
be exploited by others in conducting their election campaign. Candidates have to bo 
nominated iramediat(3ly and they must have the fullest support of the Congress from 
now, without allowing their rivals to take advantage of any indecision. Even if all 
technical ditficultics of the enrolment of four anna members of the Congress, the 
election of District and Provincial Committees, of the niembers of the A. I. C. C, 
and of tho delegates to the Congress session arc overcome, the session of the Congress 
cannot possibly be convened before the end of September if tho ban on tho Congress 
organisation is raised immediately after the Patna meeting. 

“The A. 1. (k (]!, th(^ Executive of the Congress, is yjcrfcctly competent to deal 
with emergencies and here wo are faced with an emergency which will not brook 
any delay. I therefore see absolutely no reason why the A. I. C. C. should not 
dispose of the problem which relates to this emergency definitely and finally at 
Patna. I am all for summoning a session of the Congress for drawing up a com¬ 
prehensive programme of constructive activities as soon as it may be possible. But 
if tho A. I. C. C. abdicates its authority and refuses to deal with this emergency, 
it will be tantamount to a refusal to recognise the urgency of the situation. Belated 
decisions in these matters would lead to extremely undesirable results and failure. 
It would be extremely unwise to run any such risk. 

“The Swarajya Party has been revived at a time when the Congress organisation 
had been paralysed by repressive laws and when political activities were more or 
less at a standstill. Mahatma Gandhi’s advice as regards Civil Resistance, however, 
has revived reasonable expectations of the reorganisation of the Congress. 
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“With reference to the BocialiRt Group I need say no more than that the pro¬ 
gramme of the Hwara]ya Party is based on the Karachi resolution which still holds 
the field. It is open to the Socialist Group to extend the scope of the Karachi 
resolution in p;oocl time. Put it would bo a tragedy if, in the hope of extending the 
scope of the Karachi resolution to their heart’s content, they lose sight of the 
present emergency and aim at a result which may indirectly mean sabotaging the 
election campaign of the Swarajya Parly on behalf of the Congress. 

“To-day the electorate to which the Congress has to appeal for votes consists 
only of about 15 lakhs of people mainly drawn from confirmed bourgeoisie class. 
It would be bad tactics, to say the least of it, to allow any confusion of issues at 
this stage. The object of the Swarajya I5irt.y is to secure the verdict of the country 
in favour of a Constituent Assembly for the repudiation of the White Paper Consti¬ 
tution and the unmistakable condemnation of the repressive policy of the Govern¬ 
ment. ] have no doubt in my mind that the proper time for raising the issues 
whicli tlie Socialist Group has in view will arise when it may be possible to appeal 
to a larg<'r electorate later on. At the tiresent we should concentrate on storming 
the citadel of autocracy. Whatever else may or may not. be achieved by the 
Swarajya Party, 1 may be ])ermitl.ed to claim on liehalf of the Swarajya Party that 
it has made possible for the eounlry to think and discuss political problems which 
had ceased to engage the active attention of Congressmen.” 


The Indian National Congress 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE WORKING COMMITTEE 

The Working Committee of the Indian National Congress met at Pilikothi, Patna 
on May 18, 19 and 20, 1051. Mahatma (hmdhi, and in his absence, Mrs. Nr/rojOii 

Nnidu presided. The following members were present :— 

1. Mahatma Gandhi (Chairman), 2. Manlana Abnl Kalarn Azad .0. Dr. M. A. 
Ansari, 4. H. Eaji'iulra IVasad, 5. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu. fi, Selh Janinalal Pajaj, 
7. Mr. M. S. Alley, 8, Mr, K. F. Nariman, 0. Sardar Sardiil Singh Caveeshar, 
10. J)r. Syed Mahmud. 

Fandit Medan Mohan Malaviija attended the meeting by special invitation. 

The following resolutions were passed : 

1. CONDOI.EN(T.S 

Vide resolution I of A. 7. C. C. supra. 

2, Sttbpenbion of Civil Efribtanc l 

T5V/r resolution 11 of A. /. C. C. supra. 

5. CONORESS Parliamentary Board 

Ptr/c resolution III of A. I. C. C. supra. 

Note: The resolution passed by the A. I. C. C. and the Working Committee 
was the same except that for the words, “candidates as” occuring in the last para 
of the resolution as originally adopted by the Working Committee, the words, 
“Congressmen as candidates who” were substituted by the A. I. C. C. 

4. Sympathy for Textile Workers 

The Working Committee sympathises with the Textile workers who are on strike 
in Bombay, Nagpur, Sholapur, Delhi and other places in the sufferings and priva¬ 
tions which they have undergone and are undergoing and hopes that the employ¬ 
ers will take early sieps to give satisfaction to and arrive 'at an equitable settlement 
with the workers. 
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5. Duty op Congressmen 
Tho Working Committee invites the attention of all Congressmen lo the resolu¬ 
tion of the All India Congress Committee adopted at Patna on May 18, 1934 
accepting Mahatma (Jandhi’s advice regarding suspension of civil resistance con¬ 
tained in his statement dated April 7, 1934, and calls upon all Congressmen loyally 
to abide by the said resolution. 

C. Congress Beorgantsatton 

In modification of the instructions issued by the Acting President at Poona in 
July 1933, all Congressmen are hereby called upon to reorganise all Congress 
Committees for the purpose of carrying on normal Congress activities. 

7. Enrolment a no Elections 

(a) All Congress organisations arc called upon to enrol members and complete 
the elections to the various Committees before August 31, 1931. 

(fe) The newly constituted Provincial Committees shall suggest to the Bcception 
(Committee to be formed at Hombay, names for the Presidentship of the ensuing 
Session of the Indian National Congress on or before September 15. 1934. 

8. Acting Chairman 

Resolved that Seth Jamnalal Bajaj shall act as Chairman of the Working 
Committee and exercise all the powers of the President till the (ensuing session of 
the Congress. 

0. Organizerr 

Resolved that tho work of reorganizing Congress Committees be entrusted to 
the following persons with full powers on behalf of the Working Committee, in tho 
areas respectively shown against their names :— 

(a) Bengal, Assam, Berar arid Orissa—Hyi, M. S. Ancy, (^>) Bchar —8yt. Bajen- 
dra Prasad, (c) United Provinces —Byts. Gobindballabh Pant, Mohanlal Baksena 
and Purshottamdas Tandon, (d) Delhi, Punjab and N. \V. Bardar Bardul Singh 
Caveeshar, (c) Rajputana -Dr. Bytal Mahmud, if) C. P. lJindustJta?n—?>i^\h Govind 
Das. ig) C, P. J/ara//a—Byt. M. V. Abhyanker, (h) BoJnhajj—^yt. K. F. Nariman 
(t) Gu;rat—\)r. Chandnlal M. Desai, (/ ) Karnafak and Maharashtra — Ganga- 
dhar Bao Deshpande, (k) Sind—T>r. Choithram P. Gidwani, (/) lamil Nad, Andhra 
and Kerala—^yt, A. Rajagopalachar. 


THE ALL-INDIA CONGRESS COMMITTEE 


PATNA—ISth. <0 mh, MAY 19,14 

The All-India Congress (bmmittce met in the compound of tho Radhikal 
Singha Library Building at Patna on the 18th. May 1934. Tho wide enclo¬ 
sure that had been put up was capable of accommodating only two thousand but 
actually about 5,000 got entrance. A record gathering of visitors from all parts of 
India was present and inclu led a fair sprinkling of ladies, many of whom belong¬ 
ing to Bihar temporarily cast off their purdah in order to have an opportunity of 
witnessing Mahatma Gandhi take part in Congress proceedings. 

The dais was occupied by members of the Working Committee of the National 
Congress and Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, Mr. and Mrs. Munshi, Mr. Tricumdaa and 
Mr. Amir Shcriat of Phulwari Sheriff, a well known Muslim divine of Bihar. 

Mahatma Gandhi was given an ovation as he entered the enclosure and seated 
himself in the centre. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya was voted to the chair as President-elect of the 
abortive Calcutta Congress, he having been arrested and prevented from taking part 
in the proceedings. 
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1. Condolences 

Pandit Malaviya moved tho first resolution from the Chair which was passed, the 
entire audience standmg. The resolution expressed condolence on the deaths of the 
followint^ who had be(?n either olficc-boarers or members of the A. J. C. C. Mr. 
.1. M. Sen Criiiifa : Mr. Vithalbhai Patel, Ex-General Secretary ; Sir Sankaran Nair, 
Ex-President; Mr, JlasHaii Imam, Ex-president ; Mr. A. Pan^^aswami Iyengar, 
Ex-General Secretary; Mr, Phulehand Shah jGujerat), Mr. Lalit Mohan Das (Bengal) 
Mr. Lakshimdbar Sharma (Assam), Mr. A. E. Gulam Jilani, (Bengal), Mr. Shamlal 
Nehru (U. P.), Mr. Syed Zahoorul Jlasan Hashmi (Bhagalpur), Gokul Krishnan 
Uoy (Purnea), and Mr. V. P. Balpekar (Chindwara), members. 

2. Suspension of Civil Disobedience 


Dr. M. A.Ansai'i next moved the following resolution ;— 

^ Having considered the statement, dated 7th April, 1034, of Mahatma Gandhi 
this Oommittec accepts his recommendation in regard to the suspension of Civil 
j)iRnbedien(*e.” 

Dr. Ansari described the rosnlution as one of historic impoitance and asked them 
to pass careful and thoughtful judgment, thereon. Most, of the leaders who had 
fust looked at it from a critical eye had after all accepted it as a wisi* course. 
It was only a porsonahty like that of Mr. (laudhi that was capable of such a gieat 
d('ed of confining stnigirle in the form of civil disobedience to his person. iTiey 
should all support, the Mahatma’s action. 

7?ubij Rajendra Prasad, si'conding the resolution, said that after four years’ 
fight by the Congress in Poona they changed from Mass Civil Disobedience to 
Individual Civil Disobedience and now thi'y were confining that struggle to the 
person of a single individual. The Mahatma’s statement had been circulated to thorn 
all and it was clear from it, that, the Mahatma did not stale that he was going to 
launch Civil Disobedience himself today, to-morrow or at all, but that if and when 
he thought it fit he would launch it. To those who would say that this did not 
amount to the complete withdrawal of Civil Disobedience there was an opportunity 
to express themselves. (lovernment too could, if it so wished, look at it from their 
own point of view. But the position of the Congress and Mr. Gandhi was clear 
for aU to understand. 

An interesting discussion followed. 

The I’resident, Pandit Malaintfa, explained the implications of the resolution 
regarding the Bu.Mpension of Civil Itesislance in reply lo several Interrogators. lie 
said the two activities, namely, (livil Disobedience and ('ouneil-entry, were not 
incompatible and could be run parallel to each other. 

I’andit Krishim Kanta Malaviya moved the following emendmeni : 'TIaving 
regard lo the jiolitieni situation which recently developed in the country the A. J. 
(3 C. hereby suspeiuls sine dui Civil Disobedience so far as its objective is the 
attainment of Bwaraj.” 

The resolution, said Pandit Krishna Kant, was a confession on their part that 
they w'cri' not fit (o pursue Civil Disobedience and the sole authority for pursuing 
it was asked to b(> vested in Mr. Gandhi. Do maintained that if Swaraj was 
attained only through Mr. Ciandhi’s efforts, in which the nation had not a lot of 
share, they could not retain such Swaraj very long. 

Mr. Basnnt Kumar Majumdar^ supporting the resolution, said that they should 
accept Mr. Gandhi’s command. 

Mr. Sri Prakash of Benares moved an amendment approving the suspension of 
Civil Disobedience without committing themselves to the reasons therefor given by 
Mr. (3andhi and expressing anxiety at Mr. Gandhi’s determination to bear the brunt 
of the struggle singlehanded and requesting him that when he restarted the move¬ 
ment he should take the country with him. Ho confessed that most of them, as 
frail human beings, could not stand the rigours of jail life and be entirely true to 
the principles of satyagrahn, (Cheers). The country was exhausted. There was 
no harm in declaring that thov were defeated. His chief anxiety was that Mr. 
Gandhi should not embark on another fast unto death. 

Mr. Narbada Prasad supported Mr. Sri Prakash and expressed surprise that 
people due to whose indifference and weakness the battle had been lost were foremost 
in coming on to the platform and lionizing Mr. Gandhi. (Laughter and cheers). 
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Mr. Abid Ali Jafferbhoy of Bombay moved an amendment asking that Mr. Gandhi 
ahould not take the contemplated step. He asked, ‘'If Gandhiji goes to jail again 
what will we do? 

Baba Ourdit Singh, seconding the amendment, asked if the resolution was passed 
where would be the fair name of the country in the eyes of the world. 

Mr. Abhyankar (C: P.) moved an amendment that Mr. Gandhi be called upon 
not to offer Civii Resistance without seeking the permission of the A. 1. C. C. and, 
in a case of absolute emergency, with the permission of the Working Committee. 
He said that his amendment suggested a via media because he knew he could not 
win his point against Mr. Gandhi’s influence. He wanted to ask straight questions 
and expected straight answers from Mr. Gandhi. He added, “Wo want Mr. Gandhi 
to lead us for our sake, because there is nobody to compete with him in leadership. 
13on t mix up politics with spiritualism nor spiritualism with politics. Wo have 
failed in the Civil Disobedience struggle and we cannot succeed if Mr. Gandhi is 
alone saddled with responsibility of Civil Disobedience. We went to jail and put 
pressure upon the Government to yield to our demands and not for purification. I 
wanted Mr. Satjamurti to second me but he said ho must consult Dr. Ansari and 
later declined to join me. I think there is some bargaining behind the scene.’* 

The President : “You are going beyond limits.” 

Mr. Abhyankar : " I apologise.” 

Mr. H. M, Chatterjee (Lahore) seconded and Lala Dnnichand (Punjab) supporting 
the amendment said that they were not asking for a big thing but only wanted 
that Mr. Qandhi should respect the constitution of the Congress and take the A. I. 
C. C’s and Working Cornaiittce’s permission. 

Mr. Anibikakanta Sinha (Bihar) moved an amendment asking for an open session 
of the Congress, to be convened to decide the matter. 

Prof. Indra (Delhi) asked the members to have courage and tell Mr. Oandhi that 
if they considered Civil Disobedience a dangerous pit they would not be a party to 
Mr. Gandhi falling into it. Moreover, with Mr, Gandhi having such power the sword 
of uncertainty would keep hanging over their head and they would not be able to 
chalk out any programme ; “for”, he asked, “who would go into the Councils when 
the Mahatma was in jail?” (Hear, hear). He supported Pandit Krishna Kant Mala- 
aiya and Mr. Abhya'nkar, 

Mr. Mahomed Islam felt that Mr. Gandhi should not risk his life. 

S?vami Govindanand said that this satyagraha should either be open to all or be 
stopped for all. 

Mr. Shcr/va7n divided the speakers into three categories ; (]) Those who felt that 
the resolution made their position awkward ; (2) those who did not want to be de¬ 
clared unfit after 4 years of the campaign ; (3) those who said that their satyagra¬ 
ha was political and not spiritual and that if Mr. Gandhi did not know that it was 
his fault. The speaker said that Mr. Gandhi had given them an opportunity for 
a respite. The honest course was for them either to accept that or say that they 
had been judged wrongly. 

Dr. Atisari characterised Pandit Krishna Kant Malaviya’s speech as sob stuff'. He 
said that Mr, Gandhi’s statement put the blame on no one. Mr. Sri Prakash's 
amendment was the same us the Mahatma’s desire, namely, to carry the country 
with him. As for Mr. Abhyankar’s amendment it was unnecessary, as Mr. Gandhi 
had come before thimi for receiving sanction. He deprecated the suggestion that 
Swarajists supported Mr. Gandhi because of any understanding about reciprocal 
support. He added that there was no such understanding and the speaker assured 
them that the honour of the Congress and the cause of the country were too dear 
to him and to Mahatmaji to be sold for material considerations. 

Mahatma Ga?idhi then addressed the audience in Hindi. In the course of his speech, 
he said “Whilst congratulating the movers of the several amendments, 1 may say 
that their speeches have only strengthened me in the opinion expressed in my statement. 
I have found nothing in them to induce me to alter my decision. Indeed, 1 have 
been surprised to sec that none of the speakers has taken me to task for advising 
the suspension of Civil Resistance for everyone except to myself. On the contrary, 
all the amendments are unanimous in demanding the suspension of Civil Resistance. 
This fact surprised me, but docs not pain me. It only shows that my decision has 
come not a moment too soon. In asking me, however, tg go a step further and 
give up the idea of offering Civil Resistance myself, you want to deprive me of my 
iudiviclual liberty of action. It is undoubtedly open to you to repudiate my claim to 
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reprcBent the Congress in my civil resistance. I can understand and even appreciate 
such a repudiation on behalf of the Congress, Individual Civil Resistance as laid 
down by the Poona Conference was to be oflered in the name of the Congress and 
the proposition before you is but a modification of the Poona decision. Civil 
ReBistance was then restricted to an indefinite number. Now it is restricted to one 
single individual. The very fact of my approaching you for approval is evidence 
of my desire to act in the name of and with the authority of the Congress. 

•‘But in case you do not sec your way to vest me with that authority, you may 
not still deprive me of the liberty of individual action, for that would mean wiping 
me out of existence itself. 

“J would not hesitate even to wipe myself out if I were convinced that the step 
would lead to an advance in the progress of India towards her goal. My conviction, 
on the contrary, is that India will not win tSwaraj by depriving a single individual 
of his freedom of action, 

“A speaker has said that 1 claim to bring Swaraj by my single action. When 
he says that ‘Swaraj won by one man is of no good to the nation’ he only quotes 
from my own words. 1 have said from a thousand platforms to the school of 
violence that even if they succeeded in achieving Bwaraj by taking the lives of 
some Enlish and Indian officials, it would be Bwaraj for themselves, but not for 
the masses of India and one would not know whose lives they would take next. 

“Civil Resistance is a complete substitute for violence. Through it every ouo 
has to achieve his own Bwaraj. This weapon has given spirit ana new strength to 
the iiiaHses. 1 would like you to come with me for a few days and see to believe the 
truth jf what 1 say. 1 have never tried to force my .decision on you. I have no 
power but. that of gentle persuasion. 

^■j only urge you not to coerce me to act against my cherished conviction. Lala 
Duuichaiid has asked me not to infringe the limits of the constitution which 1 have 
had a hand in framing. To him I would say that J am a Civil Resister because 1 am a 
constitutionalist by instinct. That is the very reason why 1 have come to you as your 
representative. 1 have no desire to go beyond the four corners of the constitution. 

“Jf I have failed to carry conviction to you, you will refuse to me that authority. 
But 1 only plead for the liberty of individual action. The decision is not the out¬ 
come of despair. 1 am an optimist and never give way to despair. My decision is 
born of an unshakeablc faith in non-violent resistance, it is surely for the General 
to decide the time and manner of action. The General has to be convinced of the 
soldiers’ capacity to act at a given moment, The conditions of service are to bo laid 
down by the General and not by the soldiers and here you have a General who has 
no physical force at his command. He can only appeal to his soldiers’ reason and 
heart. 

“My sole Civil Resistance is no reflection on any one of you. All fhiBo years I 
was not unaware of the limitations under which J was working. But the time 
came when it became necessary to cry a halt if the wearion was not to su/fer dis¬ 
credit. it is o})en to you lo accept or reject the advice oi your General. In a non¬ 
violent struggle, it is not the General who can dismiss his soldiers. The latter can 
dismiss him if his terms do not appeal to them. 

“This is no threat. In any case T will continue to be a member of the Congress 
but will not claim to bo its representative. What would be the matter if a year or 
two more elapse before your faith iu him will be restored. The (^leneral in non¬ 
violent struggle has no powers of puuishraeul. He has no authority to compel 
obedience to his command. His authority rests on his power of persuasion alone. 
To ask such a General to alter his course of action is to force him to act against 
his judgment. You are at perfect liberty to dismiss the General if his commands 
arc obnoxious to you. I do not sav it out of anger. If I were to be angry with 
you for rejecting my advice 1 should be unfair to offer Civil Disobedience. 1 claim 
to be amenable to reason. Even children have shed all fear of mo and have been 
able to make me bend to their will. I have not harmed flies even when pestered 
by them. Why should you be afraid to order such a man to vacate the place, if 
that is your desire, I tell you it will not pain mo. On the contrary, I will thank 
you for your frankness, but if you decide to retain your General you should cease 
to demur and should follow his discipline. 

“It is open to you not to accept his discipline but once you accept it you should 
feel yourself bound to obey his commands. 

“One of the speakers has told me that spirituality is a thing I have newly intro¬ 
duced in politics ou this occasion. A friend here ^reminded me of a resolution 
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passed by tho Working Committee on the eve of the Dandi March in 1930 and the 
preamble to that resolution contains the same thing as I have said in this statement. 
And it was there with tho approval of the late Pandit Motilalji. The preamble lays 
down in clear terms that the struggle should be started and carried on by those 

who believe in truth and non-violence not as a policy but as a creed. And there¬ 

fore I was authorised to start and carry on the struggle and Congressmen were 
ordered to assist in it. What 1 say to-day is not from what was said in that pre¬ 
amble. Of course those who took up Civil Resistance as a political weapon came 
to tho struggle, but they wore expected to bo loyal to the creed and discipline 
required of them while they remained in the struggle. I expected them to bo loyal 
to it in the same manner as a jailor protects in thought, word and deed a prisoner, 
who may be guilty of murder and is in his charge for tho time being. If 
you choose to follow my lead you have to accept my conditions. If not, you 

will leave mo free to follow the course I consider best, no matter even if I 

am alone. 

“The Bardoli decision of 1922 which tho late JIakim vSahim and Dr. Ansari could 
accept with the utmost ditfieulty was the step that saved the country from ignotui- 
nious defeat and destruction. It brought it sufliciently home to the masses that 
there was no room for violence in a peaceful struggle. Those who had taken part 
in the recent struggle have been free from violence in deed. God alone knows how 
far we were non-violent in thought. It may be admitted that we were not non¬ 
violent to the same degree in word. Our non-violence was for a great part confined 
to deed. I am unrepimtant about tho Bardoli decision of 1932 and consider it an 

act of wise statesmanship. Even so do 1 consider the present advice. My heart is 

supposed to be extremely soft and I know that it is as hard as steel. 

‘‘I am helpless if you read into the statement a meaning that is unwarranted. 
The person whom I have mentioned in the beginning of the statement is to me as 
dear as a son. I have no charge against him. I found fault not with him but with 
myself. He is at prciseiit travelling with me. If I have not passed judgment 
against him, how could I have done so against others, but when I see that our 
la.xity has gone so fa: as to injure the cause 1 shall be guilty of breach of trust 
if I did not cry halt and warn members that far sevi^rer discipline and keener appre¬ 
ciation of the necessity of non-violence in thought, word and deed had to be expected 
before people could be called upon to rc-cngage in the struggle. 

‘T said a few words about the Frontier. I feel with the same acuteness about 

Bengal, I know what is happening in Bengal to-day. There arc some Bengalees 

who blame me for what they consider my neglect of the woes of Bengal. {Some 
of them repudiate my claim to represent Bengal. 

“1 represent no other province if I don’t represent Bengal. I am an admirer 
of the poetry and emotion of Bengal. I am tied to the Province by the silken 
cords of love but to-day 1 am Ihelplcss. My lips have been sealed under my vow. 
Do I not fed sore about the incarceration of Mr. Alidul CJafar Jvhan whose faith 
in non-violence is stronger than ever ? Both the brothers have assimilated non-violence 
to an extraordinary degree. I understand they read tho message of non-vioicneo 
in every verse of the Koran. Should J, as a General, leave them to their fates and 
look on their incarceration with philosophical indiflerence ? Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru has been clapped in jail, as also Bardar Vallabhbbai. He was jocularly 
called the “blind follower of Mr. Gaiidhi” as one who said ditto to all that i said. 
Do you think that he had no intelligence ? He was a bigger barrister than myself. 
He had made a name as a criminal lawyer. Ho said ditto to what I say because 
he was convinced of the wisdom of my proposals. Bhall I leave these men in prison 
and revert or let you revert to a ’life ol ease and luxury ? 1 ask you to remain 
out for the same purpose for which they have gone to jail. 

“1 want you to remain outside not to live a life of comfort and luxury. I want 
you to remam outside to embrace voluntary poverty in any future struggle. None 
of you will get allowances for dependants who remain behind. There is no want of 
work outside prison. You can offer your lives to the cause of Hindu-Muslim unity. 
Will you neglect khadi and hope to win freedom for villages ? Then there is un- 
touchability. For you who will be outside there will be no peace nor rest. 1 have 
put before you not a single item that has not been included in the Congress 
programme ever since 1920. You may work out that programme to the full 
ana you will be entitled theu and then alone to ask mo to refrain from gointr 
to jail.” ^ 
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Further arrivals to-day bronj^ht tho attendance up to 155 when the A. I. C. C. 
reassembled this afternoon. The Kadhika Sine:ha Institute jITall was packed with 
visitors and muih intcrestinj:: talks proceeded amon(< lenders on the dais at the 
turn of events in the Working Oomniiltee. However, there seemed to be a pjeneral 
consensus of opinion amon^ t hem that tin* decision taken by the’ Workinjr Committee 
was the ri^ht one. As yesterday, Mr. Gandhi arrived accompanied by Pundit 
Malaviya and Seth Jamnalal Bajaj. Immediately thereafter, procf'edinps bepjan when 
Pundit Malaviya who presided asked Mahatma Oaadlii to move the resolution 
regarding assembly election. Following is the text of the resolution :— 

3. Congress Parliamentary Board^ 

‘Tn as much as there exists in the Congress a vast body ofimenibers who believe 
in the necessity of entry into the legislatures as a step in the country’s progress 
towards its goal, tho All-India Congress Cnmmittiie hen-by appoint Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya and Dr. M. A. Ansari to form a board with Dr. Ansari ns Presi¬ 
dent, called th(i ParliaiTK'ntary Board, consisting of not more than 25 Congressmen. 

"The Board shall run and control elections of members to the legislatures on 
behalf of llu; Congress and shall have jiower to raise, possess and administer funds 
for carrying its duties. 

“The Board shall be snbj(*ct to the control of the All-India Congress Committee 
and shall have power to frame its constitution and makt* rules and rignlations from 
time to time for the nian.'ig<*ment of its affairs. Tht' constitution as well ns the 
rules and regulations shall be placed before the Working Committee for approval 
but shall be in force; pending the approval or otln'rwise of the W<U'king Committee. 

“fhe Board shall sdect only studi candidates as wdl be pledged to carry out in 
th(; legislatures the Congress i>olicy as it will be determined from time to time.” 

In the coursc"of a speech in Hindi, moving the resolution, Mahatma Oa/idhi said:— 

‘dt is in tho fitness of things that I have been asked to move Ibis resolulion. 
For th(; idi'a of boycott of legislatun'S so far as I know had originated with me. 
1 fought for years with some of mv most valtU'd comrades in the (^ingress for a 
rigid ol)serviinc(’ of that boycott. But an influential minoiity always thought it to 
be a mistake. When, therefore, wo nn^t in an informal conferi'iict* at Poona in Jnly 
last year and Messrs. Satyariiurthi and Asaf Ali came to me and ])ress(>d me to lift 
the Council-cntary boycott, I suggested their forming a (.Xmned-entry party of 
Congressmen. 

“Let US traet; the history of the lioyeott. The country accepted it in 1920, and 
it gave th(! couiilry a new lifi*. No one could miss s.*eing the wonderful manifesta- 
tion. But wIk'u in 1922, civil resistance was HUs)>end(‘d. ilu* (toinieii-cntiy programme 
came ami crystallised itself in the formation of the Swaraj Party, which first 
received C^mgress re'ogniMon and in 1026 took charge* of the (knigress orgiaiisation. 
In 1929, at ilie insian-’C of Pundit Motilal Nehru, the Li'ader of the Congress Party 
in the Assemliiy. boycott of legiHla(nn*s re'sumed. But (wcii thi'ii there remained a 
body of Congressmen who did not like resumption of boycott. And now that there 
is a virtual suspi'iision of civil resistance, the d(*.nand for a return to the legisla¬ 
tures has r'Kuited in the revival of Swaraj Parly under the leadership of no less a 
veteran No-Changer than Dr. Ansari. 

“I regard myself as a practical idealist. I shall retain my disbelief in the 
legislatures as aii instrument for obtaining Swaraj in terms of the masses. But I 

^Thi; following an* the members of the Board : Dr. Ansari, Pandit IMadan Mohan 
Malaviya, Dr. B. C. Roy, Mrs. Naidu, Messrs. J.C. (riipti, M.S. Aney, IC.F. Nariman, T. 
A. K. Shi rwani, Klialiipizzamau, tiovind Batlibh Pant, Go|)iehnnd Bhargava, Satya- 
murthi, I’rakasam. Sri Krishna Singh, Asaf Ali, Seth Govind Das, K. M. Munshi, 
Bhuhibhai Desai, Abul Kalam Azad, Sri Prakash, Muthiiranga Mudaliar and Dr. 
Satyapal. The following arc office-bearers of the Board : Dr. Ansari (President) 
and in his absence Pandit, Maliviya is to act as President. General Secretaries'. 
Dr. l>. Roy and Mr. Bhulibhai Desai. Secretaries : Messrs. Satyamuithi, Asaf Ali, 
Kiraii Shankcr Roy and K. M. Munshi, Finance Committee : Dr. Ansari, Pandit 
Malaviya, Mr. Bliiilabhai Desai, Mr, Ivhaliiiuzzaman, Mr. Muthuranga Mudaliar and 
Dr. B. C Roy. (Jommittee for Propaganda : Pandit Malaviya, the two General 
Secretaries, Messrs. Satyamurthi, Munshi Asaf Ali, Sherwani, Dr. B. C. Roy, Mr, 
Desai, Mr. Govindballabb Paut and Mr. Aney. 
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see that I have failed to wean some of the staunchest Conji^resBraen from their faith 
in Council-entry. The question, therefore, is whether they should or should not 
enforce their desire to enter the legislatures as Congress representatives. I have 
no doubt that they must have the recognition they want. Not to give it 
will be to refuse to make use of the talents wo possess. These patriots, 
every whit as sfaunch as any of us, were idle and discontented for want 
of political work strictly so-called. Their discontent affected others, and there 
was a general paralysis, for Congressmen as a whole have never taken kindly to 
purely constructive work, such as. the spinning wheel, f could not look on this 
state of things with indifference. When therefore tDr. Ansari wrote to me, I had no 
hesitation in eneouraging him to form a Parliamentary Party of Congressmen. Now, 
that by Government Biifferanee we have m(‘t as lawful body, it is but meet that 
we t,ive reeognition to Dr. Aiisari’s eff'ort. Henee, the resolution before you. 

‘‘The virtual suspension of civil resistanec makes the resolution doubly necessary. 
I call it viitiial, beeaiisn it is now strictly restricteil to one individual. By this 
resolution, w(' cr(*ate a Board which will he entrusted with the carrying on of the 
work inside the legislatures. It will be an autonomous body like the All-India 
SpiniKTs’ Association, is sulqt^ct to no interfen nee from the A. 1. C. C. or the 
Congri'ss, whilst the Parliamentary Party will be subject to the discipline of the 
A. I. C. (I, b(‘cause the latter would, from time to time, have to express its opinion 
on political qu estions cropping up in the country. The A, f. O. C. would naturally 
want its jiolitueil opinion rrffnclcd through th“ Parliamentary Board in the legisla¬ 
tures, and would therefore expect Congressmen in the legislatures to voice its 
opinion. In all other respeed.s, it vvill be an autonomous body. 

“Some of the Provincial Congress (k)mmittees have expressed the view that the 
A. r. C. C. instead of cnniting a separate Board, should itself undertake council- 
work. The Working (Committee considered the suggestion and rejected it as un- 
workaiffc. I have cherished the hope that all Cong»'essmen do not want to enter 
the legislatures, and that all of us do not have the faith in the Councils that the 
parliamentary minded section has. I have tried so far to put before you the view 
of the Cciuiicil-goers. They hope to reap a limited honefit for the nation through 
councils. There is no doubt in my mind that the bemfit would be insignificant 
when conqiared to the energy that must bo spent on it. The A. I. C. C. must not 
be an exclushudy ParKamentary body. It must represent and regulate all the 
national activities of (^ongr(‘Ssmen. It must interi'st itself in the great constructive 
programme of 1920, including Khadi, Hindu Muslim Unity, Untouchability, Prohi¬ 
bition. national edueation, organisation of villages, village industries and industrial 
labour and ibe like. Parliami’utary work must be left to those who arc so inclined. 

“I hope that the majority will always remain untouched by the glamour of 
council work. In its own place, it will bo useful. But the Congress will commit 
suicide if its attention is solely devoted to legislative work. Swaraj will never 
come that way. tSwaraj can only come through an all round consciousness of the 
masses. Two of my coinisuhiS came to me this afternoon, agitated and remonstrated with 
me. They f(^'lred that the present course of action would result ultimately in con¬ 
verting the whole Congress into a council-going party. I said I had no such fear. 
The No-Chauger must be weak of faith, if it could not survive competition of the 
glittering Council programme. I therefore feel that the resolution I have moved 
exactly meets the case, 

“The f^warajist resolution at Ranchi had to be self-contained and therefore full. 
It was taken to meet the remote eventuality of the A. I. C. C. never being able to 
meet. Since it has met, the Working Committee resolution is the fittest way of 
confirming the Ranchi decision. The A. I. C. C. docs not need to reiterate what 
the Ranchi resolution was bound to do. 

“The question has been asked why two members have been authorised to appoint 
the other members. I have always seen that in 'a well-regulated democracy those 
who are invested with power are trusted to use that [power judiciously. If you 
believe in the integrity of the two gentlemen named in the resolution, you must 
also have trust in them that they will appoint ffully competent men on the Board. 
It would be wrong to thurst upon them members who may not co-operate with 
them to the extent desired. When we give the reins of a particular administration 
into the hands of some one, he should he left free to choose his own colleagues. 

“The Congress following ray advice has made it a convention regarding the 
Working Committee. I had not the courage to incorporate the rule into the consti¬ 
tution, but wo have learnt by experienco that the convention has worked well. The 
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President choosefl his own colleagnefl. Your sanction to the choice has become a 
ioTinai afTair. When the Bihar E'.\TlV\r\\ia\ce Committee met, I went a step inrther 
and the resolution ^ave power to the President Bajendra Bahu to choose his own 
collcap:ue8. I advise the same course for the formation of the Board. 

Now, a word as to the competence of the A. 1. C. C to pass this resolution. 
The Chairman has pven his rulinp;. T wish to defend it on its merits. If the 
Conpjress were in session to-day, naturally it alone could not do what it has done. 
But in an craerfreney, the A. T. G. C. is bound to do all that Conpjross can do 
when in session. It may not, shirk the duty cast upon it. Conq;ress cun review 
the doir)p:a of the A. I. C. 0. if it wishes. You may not put the nation to the 
expense of callinj^ a session when you have the lauthorify and duty of acting;. 

“I do not propose to detain you over an examination of the amendments. It is 
riejhl for the members to Rup^(Xe8t amendments. But when the member-in-char^ijo 
of the resolution cannot see his way to accept your amendment, it is better to with¬ 
draw them, and rejet the resolution if his reasons for not neceptin^r the amendments 
do not appeal to yon. The ablest, painter has not yet prodiieed the paintinp: that 
has not evoked some criticism. If we were to incorporate all the criticisms into his 
picture it would become a daub. The resolution drawn up after much trouble 
ifl like a picture to be droppf'd or taken. It may not be tampered with except 
when the author is convinced of his error.” 

Mr. AI. Annj. secorjding the resolution regarding entry into legislatures, said 
that the remarkable thing about the resolution and about the occasion 
was moved by Air. Gandhi himself, (he fatluT of the Council Boycott AIovC' 
raeiit. They could see now during those years experience had shown that there 
was a large section in the A. I. C. C. and the Congress camp, who. in spite of all 
opposition against Couned-entry, adhered to the view that (louricil-entry was 
one of (he weapons of the struggle. This weapon could not b(^ negh’cted by the 
nation in its struggle for political emancipation. He urged that the demand of this 
responsible section of workers must be. fairly met and they should bo. recognised 
for having remained loyal to the Congress. lie pointed out how the rights of the 
people of these representative bodies were being exploited and how they could be 
sah’guardcd if this section of the Congress entered the legislatures. Though he 
thought Swaraj could not be attained through Council, im]>odimon(s could not be 
removed if organiwcal efforts were made by the. struggle through the Councils. They 
were creating a permanent Parliamentary wing of tbf' Congress and there could be 
understanding between the two sretions of the Congress with the tacit permi¬ 
ssion of the (kmgrosH, one working inside the legisl itures and the oth('r outside 
and thus supplementing ene.b other’s neljviiies towards the country’s jirogress. 

Mr. Ahln/anhar raisi’d a point of ordiT. lie referr^al to article 21 of the Con¬ 
gress Constitution whereby the Council-entry question c^'uK! not be regarded as a 
new matt(T as it had been decided upon by the Lahore Congress, wbieh favoured 
boycott of the legislatures. The fact of the ('xistenee of pro-conneilwallahs in the 
Congress ranks was no new ground for reopening the (jutistion by the A. T. 0. C. 
In view of these two points, Mr. Abhyankar stresBcd that the resolution was 
not in order. 

Air. Ahld Ali Jafj'crhhoy pointed out (hat the Lahore Congress resolution 
imposed a ban both on the present and future legislatures and the resolution was 
against the spirit and policy of Lahore Congress resfilntion. 

At this stage the President called upon Mr. Nariman to read Mr. Vijiaragava- 
ebariar’s letter bearing on the point of order raised 'by Mr. Abhyankar. 

Mr. Abdul Bati and others objected to Mr. Viijaragavaehariar's letter being read. 

The letter questioned the authority of the A. 1. C. C. to finally dispose of 
Council-entry matter now referred to it by the Ranchi Conference. 

The President, holding that the resolution w'as perfectly in order, pointed out 
that the object of the Constitution would be defeated if the rules were interpreted 
too rigidly and on that account they could never got out of the deadlock. 

Sieami Kumaranand (Andhra), opposing the resolution, said that the A. I. C. C. 
could not rescind the Lahore Congress resolution until it was laid before an open 
session of the Congress. They were trying to convert the (Congress into an election- 
fighting machinery. He pleaded for the adoption by the Congress of a Socialist 
programme and added : “Mr. Gandhi is an agent of the capitalist.” 

There were cries from the audience of ‘‘Withdraw.” 

The President then announced that he had received 14 amendments to the 
resolution. 
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Mr, Ravi Shanlcer Shulcul moved an amendment that only such Congressmen be 
selected as candidates for icKislatures as would carry out the Con^rress policy. 

Mr. Balkrishna (Cawnpore) moved an amendment that members of the proposed 
Parliamentary Board should bo elected by the Executive of the various Provincial 
Congress Committees in the proportion of their representation in the A. 1. C. C. 
and only tried Congressmen should be selected as candidates for the le^isliitures. 

Mr. Sampurnananda said that they must fix the number of Board Membership 
at 25. , 

Mt, Majumdar saw in the resolution the triumph of the late Mr. C. P. Tlas s 
idea that one way of meeting!:; the (Jovernment’s violence was to assume control of 
the machinery for legislation. He moved an amendment that capdidates be set 
up, on the su^{>:e8li'^n of the District Congress Committee or the Congress body in 
the constituency conciTned. 

Swami Oovmda'nand, moved an amendment urging an early session of the Con¬ 
gress to consider Council-entry. He was*an out and otit opponent of Council-entry 
but he felt that when they were making a confession of new faith, they should 
submit this to a (kmgnss session. H(' knew Pandit Malaviya was prepared to hold 
a session in Benares at three weiks’ notice. 

Mr. Sarwesu'ar Sasfri welcomed Ck)Uiicil-cntry but wished the Parliamentary 
Board to have one representative each from 21 Congress provinces. 

Mr. O. S. Oupta wanted the Council-entry resolution to be ratified by the 
Congress. 

At this stage Pandit Malaviya said that such members as wished to have tea 
could go but the work of the CJommitleo would continue. There was, however, a 
general rush out and the Committee had to bo adjourned fur ovit half an hour. 

When the Committee reassmibled after half an hour’s interval in the evening, 
Prof Ranya urg< d Council-entry on the basis of Socialist programme. He asked 
that the A. I. (k C. should give a definite mandate for entering Assembly and Pro¬ 
vincial Councils. 

Mr. S. (Uiakravarty ( Bengal ) moved an amendment (hat members of the Palia¬ 
mentary Board should be selected from amongst those who participated iu civil 
disobedience. 

Mr. Ahid Ali Jafferbhoy. opposing the resolution, said : “You have taught us 
how to make saciifices and now yon ehangc the method and ask the vote of the 
masses to send you to the Couneils. You cannot attain Swaraj through Councils. 
How will it work if Mr. Gandhi were to go to jail and Hr. Ansari to the Assembly V 

Mr. Gandhi ; “Surely he will try to take me out of it.” 

Mr. Sri Prakash ( Benares ) moved an amendment ; “The Lahore Congress resolu¬ 
tion imposing a ban on Council-entry shall not bo rescinded ex<‘cpt by an open 
session of the Congress ( and elections ? ) shall be run on the basis of Socialist 
programme.” 

Acharya ^aroidra. Dcr, Congress Socialist Loader, seconding the amendment, 
charsclerised the Council-entry programme as futile and strongly ph'aded for the 
adoption of the Socialist jungramme, which would take the country forward towards 
the goal of Swaraj and appealed to Mr. Gandhi to give blessing to the new Socialist 
ideal and policy. They should on no account give a blank cheque to the Swarajists 
on the basis of the programme they had proposed, 

Mr. M. V. Abhyankar, ojjposing the resolution, said : “The Congress prestige is 
now at a very low ebb. Therefore there is no use riding high horses. Don’t go to 
the Councils because I think you will not be able to send men in appreciable num¬ 
bers. There is nothing to be gained by going to the Councils. Your member, 
when he gets the MimsP rship, might be a person to sign the arrest warrant of Mr. 
Gandhi. Why not hold your soul in peace till the new reforms come ? ft is stated 
by going to the Assembly they will reject the White Paper and fight for rcf)e8l of 
repressive laws. It is no use writing on the old slate. The White Paper already 
stands rejected so far as the Congress is concerned and when (here is no more civil 
disobedience there will be no use of repressive laws. Mr. Gandhi has already given 
too long a rope to the Council-wallas. 

Mr. Indra supported Mr. Gandhi’s resolution. 

Mr. S. Saiyamnrthi, who was frequently interrupted, said the resolution was 
frankly a compromise between what the Swarajists wanted and others’ point of view. 
He appealed to all Congressmen now to render every help to make the election a 
thumping success. (Some voices : “We wont.) Mr. Satyamurthi was happy to live to 
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see the day when Mr. Gandhi moved the resolution for Council-entry, as the speaker 
had always bt-Iieved in hold of every strategic point. 

Mr. Purshottamdas Tcmdnn said that the resolution meant falling: from their 
ideal. Ih’ could uridcrMtand people sayinp^ that because some new constitution gave 
opportnnin'es it sliould be tri*‘d but here was a constitution which had been tried 
and rcjicted. They could not even prevent the exchange ratio being forced on the 
country. The clt-ciinn cry would damage ths ContrresB reputation among thti masses. 
He finally pleaded that thonsauds of people and Kisans who had lost all and whoso 
lands were atlaclttal by Government should have an opportunity of expressing their 
views tlirough a s('H‘;ion of tin* Congress before th( y adof)ted the resolution. 

Mr. Oovindballahh Pant Kai<l that though Council-entry would be useful for 
propaganda ijurpoHcs they should not forget the real ohj(‘erivc. He supported Mr. 
Balknshtia's amendment for eb'cting members of the Parliamentary Board from 
amongst various JV )vineial (k)ngres.s Committees. 

py. Kifchla/r said tiiat if it was a question of conviction or faith with Mr. Gandhi 
with regard to tho (kmned-entry programme, they would have followed his guidaneo 
and aovie<‘, but Mr. Gandlii having himself little faith in its usefulness was giving 
Congressmen permission to capture the legislatures. Why lower the Congress pres¬ 
tige hy adopting C! mneil-entry programme on behalf of the Cftngress ? 

Mr. 7. A. K. S/frrn'nyii, snpjiortmg the resolution, said that Council-entry pro¬ 
gramme sliould he of national use is fighting the Government from within and 
establishing eontac^l with the masses. 

Scfh (/of'indas said that Swarajists wore prepared to make as much sneiifif-'es for 
tlie national eaiiHe ns other (’ongrchsmcn. He was for a special sesBion of the Con- 
gn HH fv.r de(*i(iing (Vmncil-entry matter. 

I\Ir. l\. M. Munshi, supporting the resolution, said that the issue had been par¬ 
tially elonded. The issiK' before them was whether the boycott of the Couneils should be 
lifted eireumstaneed as they wi re to-day No single activity could bring hswaraj to any 
nation. It w’as the spirit of discipline which would help them to achieve the goal. 
The present stagnation in the <‘Ountry was so Bufibeating that they must concentrate 
national energies through ('Councils. 

Mr. Gandhi, replying to thi' debate, explained that the resolution did not want no- 
ehangers to change their views about Council-entry. In fact, he would he sorry if 
they sai<I they too were infected. Those Congressmen who thought they could 
ri'iider some serviei* through (^ouiieil, should bo given a chance to do so. They did 
not (xpi'ct no ehangrifl to stand on their platform and support their entry policy or 
programme but he askfd was it right to deny a section of brother Congressmen the 
ehanee of trying their method ? These men had not been disloyal to the Congress 
in the iias'i and could be depended on for coming out v.henever the Gongrt'ss so 
wished. 

Theretiflcr all amendments were rejected. That of the Roeinlists was pressed to a 
division and defeated by 80 tt» 35 voIcb. Mr. Gandhi's resolution was then passed by 
S5 to 3- voles. 

Next Congress at Bombay 

Mrs. Naidn then moved that the next session of the Congress bo held in Bombay 
in the first week of Oefoher. This too was agreed to but Mr Jamnalal Bajaj asked 
whether the session would be -JO or 48lh. 

Pandit Malaviya said that Delhi and Calcutta sessions which the Government 
had banned were as imjiorlant as any other. Therefore, the next sesBion would be 
the '181 h. ( cheers ). 

Thereafter I’andit Malaviya took the sense of the House and by a majority, it 
was agreed to conclude business and refer all pending matters to the Working 
C'Ommittee. The Committee then dissolved. 

THE PATNA DECISION AND AFTER 

Dr. Antari’f Appeal 

Dr. 71/. A. Ansnri issued the following statement to the Press, dated New Delhi, 
the 2l8t. May 1934 

“The Patna meeting of the A. I. 0. C. and its far-reaching decisions mark an 
epoch in the political history of the Indian nation. Since the day Mr. Gandhi had 
beeu at the helm of affairs, the Indian National Congress has made history. He 
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bep;an by introducing a new evangel into the social, political and religions life of 
the country, which in its application to the doctrine of direct action and civil resis¬ 
tance had been variously assessed and practised by Congressmen during the past 
fifteen years. And it was this variation of his gospel of Safyagraha according to 
the different mentalities which had led to a variety of results, though by far the most 
outstanding of which is the amazing advance of the country in political consci¬ 
ousness. As the author and greatest living exponent of yatyagraha, he alone is the 
best judge of the method, manner and time of its application. The A. I. 0. V. has 
once again placed on record its confidence in his lead by accepting his advice regar¬ 
ding civil resistance. Human nature is apt to learn towards rigidi'y and turn even 
religious which in their original form were intended to provide guidance for pro¬ 
gressive humanity, into a set of stony dogmas, impending the very progress for which 
they were laid down, yimilarly even among Congressmen this human failing has 
at times led to a kind of petrification of ideas int<'nded under given circumstances 
to help to create a certain mood of mind. Mr. (randhi by his decision regarding 
JSatyagraha. no less than regarding entry into the legislatures, has clearly dcanons- 
trat(!d the ffrxibility of the methods of applying his principles, thereby insuring 
progH'SHive guidance. 

‘dloycott of Councils was originally intended to awaken a spirit of steadfast reds- 
tance and the organisation of effective opposition. The emergence of a large number 
of Congressmen whose minds were thorougly imbued with ihe requisite spirit of 
resistance who can be trusted to maintain the Congress spirit wherever they may 
be. has h d Mr. (iandhi to relax boycott, and persuade the A. J. C. C. to assume the 

conduct of Parliamentary woik on behalf of and in the name of Congress through 

special Parliamentary Congress Board. 

“The Swaraj Party had aimed at no other position, but at the time of its n vival, 
condiuons which made it possible for the A. 1. C. C. to meet at Patna were absent 
and despite every effort at clarification doubts had contiiuied to linger in some minds. 
It is a rnatler of supreme satisfaction to me that the pos.tion of the Congress Par- 
liaiTumtary Board is now beyond cavil or doubt. 

‘‘In view of the resolution of the A. I. C. C., it was decided to adjourn the meet¬ 
ing of the Cfcneral Council of the Swaraj Party sine die. The Parliamentary Board 
set up by the A. I. C. C. has begun to function, and I earnestly appeal to all 
sections of Congressmen and to the entire country to lend all possible assistance to 
the Board to enable it to fulfil the duties with which it has been charged by 
the A. 1. C. C. 

“Let us not forget that the activities of the Congress work as any other, and in 

view of the challenge it has taken up, it is incumbent on all Congressmen to help 

it to vindicate the honour of the Congress. 

‘Similarly, it is my duty to point out to every Congress candidate for the 
Assembly that he will have considerable opportunities for carrying the message of 
the Congresf and stimulating constructive work in his coustitiiciicies. Each candi¬ 
date shall have special opportunities for helping in the enrolment of four anna 
members of the Congress and if all contribute their full quota thi'y cau enrol at 
least fifteen lakhs of members. 

“Now that the A. I. C. C. by accepting Mr. Gandhi’s advice regarding civil resis¬ 
tance has made the way for the Government clear for raising the ban from Congress 
organisations, there is work enough for Congressmen to enrol millions before the 
next elections to the district and provincial Congress Committees, so that the next 
A. I, C. C. and the Indian National Congress should be as representative of the 
country as possible. 

“I must say something about the work of the Ranchi Conference. In the main 
the idea which it places before the country is the attainment of Puma Swaraj through 
a national Constitution framed by a Constituent Assembly on the basis of self-deter¬ 
mination. Nothing short of a Constitution so framed can satisfy the country. It 
is not an abstract idea but an inalienable right. Even Australia, Seuth Africa and 
Ireland asserted this right, and the British Parliament had to concede it to them. 
There is no earthly reason why India should allow herself to be deprived of it. 

“Those who think in terms of the White Paper constitution deny themselves 
and the masses of India the inalienable right of self-determination. 

“The aim of the Congress is to find|a national solution by common agreement. 
This effort must continue until the end is achieved and all communities stand united 
as one powerful uatiou. There is all the force of truth in Paudit Jawharlal’s 
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assertion that real unity nmonp: the different communities in India will oome through 
ideological fusion, whereby We uiidestand realisation ot unity of economic interest 

“The Congress made its attitude towards the communal problem clear, in its 
resolutions from time to time since the Nehru Committee’s recommendations have 
lapsed. The Congress knows that while a large number of Hindus and Sikhs have 
taken strong exception to the (kimmunal Award, a considerable section of Mussal- 
mans, Haripins and Christians have accepted it for so long as an agreed substitute 
is found. The Congress will always strive to help to find a national solution of 
the question, but in my opinion such a solution of the question, cannot be found 
except by a (knistiluent Assembly convened to frame a national Constitution. Until 
then, the question of acceptance or rejection of the mode or proportion of represen¬ 
tation as continued in the Communal Award does not arise. It would not be 
dignified for any self-respeeting people to ask any outsider to decide what is purely 
a doraealic matter, nor would any such decision succeed in satisfying all.” 

THE LIBERALS AND THE CONGRESS 

Jehangir—Setalvad Statement 

('lommenting on the Patna decision Sir Chirnanlal Setalvad and Sir Cowasjee 

Jehangir (junior), in tin; course of a joint staliancnt, issued from Bombay 
on the 30th. May 1934, HtresRi'd the imperative necessity of all parties 

and coinmiiiiiiii'S milking a determined effort to solve what they characterised 
as the “problem of iiroblems ”. The country can now bo sure, they declare, 
that the All India Congress Committee has abandoned (he Civil Disobedience 
movement. Thi^ action has been welcomed by a vast ^majority of Con¬ 
gressmen themselves and all others outside the Congress movement who throughout 
have been strongly of opinion that the country was suffering, and would gravely 
suffer, by the movement. One need not be perturbed, they point out, by Mr. 
Gandhi reserving to himself the liberty to practise Civil Disobedience in the 

name of the Congress. If this profession of faith helped to bring about the exit of 

Civil Disobedience for all practical puiqioses those who disapproved of the movement 
need not make this personal concession to Mr. Gandhi a cause for complain. 
The step that the A. I. C. (’. has now taken after producing political stagnation 
in the Congress circles for four yinirs demonstrates conclusively the wisdom of 
those who did not bend to the whirlwind of the Civil Disobedience movement and 
despite the abuse ami vilification, maintained that the best interests of the country 
lay in constitutional methods. Tt is satisfactory that t'.e Congress has abandoned 
the fruitless task of boycotting the legislature and officially going to run candi¬ 
dates for election. If instead of ploughing the sands the Congiess had sent its 
men to the legislatures and worked unitedly with other parties we have no doubt 
an enormous difference would have been made in the constitutional iiositioii of 
the country. 

There are still fiindamcntal clifferences between the Congress and those outside 
it, they say. The first and most prominent objective in the Congress ])rogrammc 
is the Jnd( pendenco. Those who look upon this item even from the cold aspect 
of practical poliiics, without being earned away by sentiment of any kind realise 
its futility. Liberals are firm in their creed of making India a full-fledged Domi¬ 
nion within the Empire. We must look at facts in the face and not slur over them 
as the Congress is very much inclined to do. J..!berals, though yielding to none 
in their desire to secure the largest measure of freedom for their country, are 
convinced that India’s interests wall bo better served by beooming a free country 
within the Empire than by Independence. To talk of Independence under the 
present conditions in India is crying for the moon. This tendency in Indian 
politics to Ignore realities has been largely due to the present constitution which 
puts no real responsibility on the shoulders of the people for the administration 
of the afl’airs of their own country. 

Communal ditfereiices in the country areas many and serious as" they ever were 
before. It must bo realised, that all this talk of propaganda for Independence for 
India can have no semblance of reality unless there is unity, friendly feeling and 
complete understanding amongst the various communities, castes and creeds. This 
is the problem that faces India. It is the duty of all parties and all communities 
to make a determined efifort to solve it. The communal question cannot ana will 
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not be a live iflflue at the next eleotions. The electorate is divided into two main 
watertight compartments with diametrically opposite views on communal issue. At 
least at the next elections most of the candidates appealing to the electorates will 
be in agreement with the vast majority of their constituencies. 

The next fundamental difference is that Congressmen have amongst them a 
minority which is definitely inclined towards communism. At least in Bombay 
this minority has gained the upper hand. This may have been due more to 
force of circumstances than conviction, but it cannot be denied that for the last 
few years Congress as a whole has hobnobbed with those believing in Bolshevic 

E rinciples. This may again be duo to the desire of leaders to placate all sections, 
ut by doing so they do create a fundamental difference between themselves and 
mos'" of those who are outside the Congress movement. This is neither the time 
nor the place to explain the clcarcut dislincfion between Bocialism and Communism. 
But, while Socialism on sound lines may be the salvation of the world, it is certain¬ 
ly the duty of all Indians who have the welfare of their country at heart to make 
the rising generation realise the dang^TS of the propaganda of those who may now 
bo only a minority even in the Congress. 


Proceedings of the Working Committee 

WARDHA^mh. cf' ISth. JUNE 1934 

The Working Committee met at Satyagraha Ashram, Wardha on .Tuiic 12 and 13, 
and at Mam Bhawan, Bombay on June 17 and 18, 1934. The acting Chairman iSeth 
Jaranalalji Bajaj presided. Iho following members were present ; 

1, Mahatma Gandhi, 2. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, 3. Mrs. Sarojiui Naidu, 4. 
Syt. M. S. Aney, 5. JSyt. K F. Nariman, and. Dr. 8yed Mahmud. 

Pandit Madaii Mohan Malaviya and 8yt. C. Rajagopnlachar attended by special 
invitation. The minutes of the last meeting of the Committee were confirmed and the 
following resolutions were passed : 

Resolutions adopted at Wardha on June 12 and 13, 1934 

1. Condolence 

The Wonring Committee tenders its deep sym])athy t> Babu Rajmclra Prasad 
and his family on the los-i of his elder brother, the lute Balm Mah( ndra PrnB;id, 
whose exception id domestic affection had made it possible for Bnbu Rajendra Prasail 
to devote himself soMy to the national cause and who was himself a silent public 
worker and philanthropist of a high order. 

2. Congress Reorganization 

(a) The Committee expects all Provincial and Local Congress Committees to com¬ 
plete all elections including those to the A. I. C. C. by the end of August 1934. 
Provincial Congress Committees are rccpicstcd to send fortnightly iirogress reports 
to the A. I. C. C. office at Allahabad. 

(b) The Committee desires to make it clear that, as explained by the Acting 

Chairman already in his press statement of May 25, 1934, the organizers were 

appointed by this Committee under resolution 9 dated May 20, 1934 not to supersede 
but to render such assistance to Provincial Committees as they may require from 
time to time. 

3. (I) Constructive Programme 

In view of the removal of the ban on Congress organization, the Working 
Committee advises responsible Congress workers to expedite the reorganization of 
Congress Committees within their respective jurisdictions and engage Congressmen 
in the various constructive activities, particularly: 

38 
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(a) production of khaddar throu^jh self-spinning and spread thereof, within the 
area of production, and such further assistance to the All India Spinners’ Associa¬ 
tion as is within their power. 

(b) removal of untouehability 

(c) promotion of inter-communal unity 

(d) promotion of total abstinence from intoxicating drinks and drugs and advo¬ 
cacy of prohibition 

(e) promotion of education on national lines 

(f) promotion of development of useful small industries 

(g) organization and reconstruction of village life in its economic, educational, 
social and hygienic aspects 

(h) spreati of useful knowledge among the adult population in the villages 

(i) organization of industrial labour 

(j) and such other activities as may commend tbemselv^es to Congress workers 
and organiHa'ions, which are not inronsisicnt wiih the Oon^^ress objective or general 
policy and which will not involve any form of civil resistance. 

(II) Parliamrntahy P.oard 

The Working Committee also expects Congress Committees and workers to render 
all such assistance as is within their ])Ower to make the wort of the Congress 
Parliamentary Board successful. 

d. Students 

The 'Vorking Committee expects the student community to take their due share 
in the social, economic and (dueational ])ait of the (■onRtiucti\e programme of the 
Congress l)y devo'ing to it their sixire hours, and p.articulurly their vacations. 

5. CoNCJRESS MEMriERRHin Form {Vide Apprnd'ix) 

Eesolved that in the Congress membership forms to be piinted in future, the 
Karachi Congress resolution on Fundamental Plights and Duties and Economic 
Programme as firjally shat)ed by the A. 1. C. C. on August G, 1931, be piinted in 
the receipt form issued to the member enrolled. 

6. President!AT. Election 

Read circular letter No. 1. dated May 23, 1934, of the A. 1. C. C, Office. In 
view of enquiries made upon this letter, resolved as follows; 

While rijcognizing the right of Provincial Congress (.kmimittees to nominate any 
person of their choice for th<' Presidentship of the ensuing session of the Indian 
National (-ongrciss, tlie Working Committee remindh the Provincial Congress 

Committees that Babii Kajciidra Prasad was linally el»‘etc(l l)y a majoiity of 

Provincial Congress Committees for thi* intended session at Puri, but that session 

at Puri woiH never held. Pherefore it seems but proper that l»e should be unani¬ 

mously nominated by ihc J’rovjnciul Congress Committees for the ensuing session 
at Bombay. 

7. Bomray Strike 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and Mr. K. F. Nariman placed Bombay P. C. C. resolution 
(), dated .Tunc 10, 1934. relating to Bombay strike, before the Working Committee. 

Mrs. Naidii and Mr. Nariman were informed that the Working Committee has no 
doubt that Congress leaders, eithiT in the province or outside, will be prepared to 
arbitrate in ease all the parties concerned agree to abide by such arbitration. 

8. Kiiudat Khidmatgars* 

The Acting Chairman was asked to draw the attention of the Government to 
the discrepancy in their communique withdrawing notifications against Congress 


Note. The following reply was received by the Acting Chairman from the 
Home Department, Government of India. 

‘T have received your telegram of tw’elfth instant and in reply am desired to say 
that the Government of India are aware that the N. W. F. Provincial Jirga, 
which was the name under which the red shirt organisation previously known as 
Afgan vlirga or Khudai Khidraatgaran was working in its latest stages, was des¬ 
cribed as a part of (hii Congress organisation. The records of its activities, however, 
is such that the Government do not intend to withdraw the notifications declaring 
its and its branches to bo unlawful.” 
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orj!:ani8ation8. The Chairman accordingly sent the following telegram to 

the Secretary, Horne Department, Simla :— 

“The Working Committee, I. N. C., hae asked me to draw the Government’s 
attention to the discrepancy in the communique removing the ban on Congress 
organisations. The communique withdraws notifications declaring the very consti¬ 
tuent parts of the CongrcHS organisation unlawful. But it continues the modifica¬ 
tion against Red Shirt organisations as if they were not part of the Congress. I 
am to draw the attention of Government that if by Red Shirt organisations are 
meant Khudai Khidmatgars they are since August 19:11 part of the Congress, 
pledged to its creed and constitution and subject to its discipline. The representa¬ 
tives have ac<"epttd A. I. O. G. resolution snspeiuling civil resistance. My Commi¬ 
ttee will be obliged if you would kindly inform me whether in spite of their accep¬ 
tance of Congress decision they remain unlawful organisations.” 

The General Se^^Tetary was ask'‘d to republish in this connection the following 
resolution of (he Working Committee dat(‘d July 7, l93l relating to Volunteer 
Corps, and the resolution of August 14, 1931 on Khiidai Khidraatgars, 

Working Committee, Bombay, July 7, 1931 

No Volunteer B^ard or Corps not previously recognised by the Working Commi¬ 
ttee shall vioik in any Congress province in the name of or on behalf of the 
(congress. 


Working Committee, Bombay. August 14, 1931 

NORTH west frontier P. C. C. THE AFGHAN JIRGA AND 
THE KHUDAI KHIDMATGARS 

The Committee having conferred with the representatives of the N. W. F. Pro¬ 
vince resolved on the reconstitution of the Frontier P. C. C. and the incorporation 
of the Afgan Jirga in it. It was further resolved that the Khudai Khidmatgars 
should become a part of the Congress Volunteer organisation. The following 
siatement, embodying the decisions of the Working Committee was issued on behalf 
of the (.'omrnittce ; 

Borne misunderstandings having arisen in regard to Congress work in the 
North West Frontier Province and the relation between the Provincial Congress 
organisation and the Afgan Jirga and the Khudai Khidmatgars, the Working Com¬ 
mittee met Khan Abdul Caffar Khan and Khan Aligul Khan, Hakim Abdul Jalil, 
Mr. Peer Baksh, Khan Amir Mahammad Khan and Bhrimati Nikho Devi and 
discussed future work in the N. W. F. Province. As a result of these discussions 
misunderst,Hidings were removed and the Frontier leaders agreed to work together 
in accordance with certain decisions arrived at. Jt was pointed out that the Afgan 
Jirga was working the Congress programme and the Khudai Khidmatgars were 
acting as volunteers for giving effect to this programme. But as the Afgan Jirga 
had a separate constitution of its own it was no part of Congress organisation. 
Confusion had also arisen owing to the variety of flags by the Jirga. 

It was agreed by the Frontier leaders that the present P. C. C. and the Afgan 
Jirga should coalesce and the new provincial organisation formed in accordance with 
the Congress constitution should represent the Congress in the Province. This 
newly elected Committee will be the Frontier P. C. C. In the language of the 
Province it may be described as the Frontier Province Jirga, Similarly the district 
and the local Congress Committees may be described as local Jirga, the fact that 
they are Congress Committees being also clearly stated. The Khudai Khidmatgars, it 
was agreed, should become Congress volunteer organisations in accordance with the 
Working Committeii’s recent resolution. The name Khudai Khitmatgars may how¬ 
ever be retained. The whole organisation should be conducted in accordance with 
the constitution, rules and programme of the Congress. The flag to be used hence¬ 
forth will of course be the National flag. 

At the request of the Working Committee the Frontier leader Khan Abdul Gaflar 
Khan has undertaken to shoulder the burden of leading the Congress movement in 
the Province. 
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Retolutions Adopted at Bombay on June 17 and 18, 1934. 

9. WHITE PAPER AND COMMUNAL AWARD 

The Conp:rf8B Parlinmonfary Board hnvinp asked the Working: Committee to 
eniinritite the ConpnHs Policy on the White Paper proposals and the Communal 
Award, the Workin^i: Committee declares the Congress Policy on these matters 
as follows : 

The White Paper in no way expresses the will of the people of India, has been 
more or less condemned by almost all the Indian political parties and falls far 
short of the Confjresa p;nal if it does not retard the progress towards it. The only 
satisfactory alternative to the White Paper is a constitution drawn up by a Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly eheted on the basis of adult siiffrapre or as near it as possible, with 
the power, if necessary, to the important minorities to have their representatives 
elected exclusively by the electors belonj^inp: to such minorities. 

The White Paper lapsing, the Communal Aw-ard must lapse automatically. 
Amon^ oth^T thinjjrs it will be the duty of the Constituent Assembly to determine 
the method of representation of important minorities and make provision for other¬ 
wise safep^nardin^ their interests. 

Bince, however, tin; diflerent communities in the country arc sharply divided on 
the question of the Communal Award, it is necessary to define the Conp:re8s attitude 
ou it. The Con^^ress claims to represent equally all the communities composinp; the 
Indian nation and therefore, in vk'w t)f the division of opinion, can neither accept 
nor reject the Communal Award as lonfj as the division of opinion lasts. 

At the same time it is necessary to rcdcclarc the policy of tin* Congress on the 
Communal question : 

No S(dution that is not purely national can be propounded by the Congress. 
But the Congress is pledged to accept any solution falling short of the national, 
wliich is agrei'd to by all the parties concerned and, conversely, to reject any solu¬ 
tion which is not agrei^d to by any of the said parties. 

Judged by the national standard the Communal Award is wholly unsatisfactory, 
besides being open ti seriouH objections on other grounds. 

Jt is, however, obvious that the only way to prevent untoward consequences of 
the Communal Award is to explore ways and means of arriving at an agreed solu¬ 
tion and not by any appeal on the essentially domestic question to the British 
Government or auy other outside authority. 

10. Next Congress 

It was suggested to the Working Committee that, in view of the prevailing mon¬ 
soon, the last week of October would be preb'rablo to the first week for holding the 
ensuing Congn'ss Bession in Bombay. The Committee resolved accoidingly. 

11. Congress Parliamentary Board’s Constitution, Etc. 

The Committee approved the constitution, rules and pledge adopted by the Board. 

12. Next Meeting 

It was decided that the next meeting of the Working Committee be held in 
Benares on July 27. 

13. Boctalist Programme 

Whilst the Working Committee welcomes the formation of groups representing 
diflerent schools of thought, it is necessury, in view of loose talk about confiscation 
of private properly and necessity of class war, to remind Congressmen that the 
Karachi resolution as finally settled by the A. I. C. C. at Bombay in August 1931, 
which always lays down certain princitJes, neither contemplates confiscation, nor 
advocacy of class war. The Working Committee is further of opinion that confisca¬ 
tion and class war are contrary to the C'lngrcss creed of non-violence. At the 
same time the Working Committee is of opinion that the Congress does contemplate 
wiser and juster use of private property so as to prevent the exploitation oi the 
landless poor, and also contemplates a healthier “relationship between capital and 
labour. 

i4. congratulations 

The Working Committee congratulates Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviyaji and 
Syt. Madhavanio Aney upon their withdrawal of their resignations on being pressed 
by their colleagues, and tenders its thanks for their generous response. 
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APPENDIX ( See Resolution 5 ) 

Karachi Resolution Condensed^ to be Printed on Membership Forms. 

Bwaraj as ronceiv<d by the Conp:reas should indiidc real economic freedom of the 
masses. The Congress declares that no constitinion will be acceptable to it unless it 
piovides or enables the Bwaraj (Government to X)rovide for : 

(1) Freedom of expression, association and meeting. 

(2) Freedom of religion. 

(3) Protection of all cultures and languages. 

(4) All citizoiis shall be equal before the law. 

(T') No disability in employment or trade or profession on account of religion, 
caste or sex. 

/6) Equal rights and duties for all in regard to public weds, schools, etc. 

(7) All to have right to bear arras in ac<ordance with regulations. 

(8) No person to be dex>rivcd of xiropcrty or liberty except in accordance with 
law. 

(9) Religious neutrality of State. 

(10) Adult Suffrage. 

(11) Free compulsory primary education. 

(12) No titles to be conf'-rred. 

(13) Capital punishment to be abolished. 

(14) Freedom of movement for every citizen ofdndia and right to settle and acquire 
propelty in any part thereof, ami equal protection of law. 

(15) Proper standard cif life for industrial woikcrs and suitable machinery for 
setikment of disputes between employers and workers and protection against old 
age, sickness, etc. 

(16) All labour to be free from conditions of serfdom. 

(17) Special protection of women workers. 

hSj ('hildren not to be employed in mines and factories. 

(19) Rights of peasants and workers to form unions. 

(20) Reform of system of land revenue and tenure and rent, exempting rent and 
revenue for uneconomical holdings and reduction of indues payable tor smaller 
holdings. 

(21) Inheritance tax on graduated scale. 

(22) Reduction of military extienditure by at least half. 

(23) No servant of State ordinarily to be paid above Rs. 500 per month. 

(2C) Abolition of Salt tnx. 

(25) ITotei tion of indigneous cloth against competition of foreign cloth. 

(26) Total ptohibilion of intoxicating drinks and drugs. 

(27) (hirrcncy and exchange to be in national interest. 

(28) Nationalisation of key industries and services, railways, etc. 

(29) Rt lnf of agricultural indebtedness and control of usury, 

(30) Military training for cilizcns. 



THE HINDU SABHA POUTY 

COMMUNAL AWARD AND THE POONA PACT 

THE BENGAL HINDUS’ MANIFESTO 

The manifcHfo was iMRuecl by reprcfientative Hindus of Benfral from 

CHlciitta on the 7th. January 1934 ;— 

The fate of thiH fair l^rovineo of Ben^fd ia hanpinp; ir) the balanee and by the 
rnd of January the Joint Parbnm«‘ntnry Oommiit-'o will have made its report. 

Any one who ih iuJ, l)lii)(l('d by communal i<‘aloufii(‘K or peTsonal loyalties, must be 
satisfied by this time, that the Communal D'eiHion of the Prime Minister and the 
l*oona Pact taken toj^eiher, unless modified, will inevitably reduce the Caste Hindus 
of Penpal to position of absolute political impotence. It is thus time that a united 
prot(*st be made by all seetions of the Hindu Community of Benpal before it be¬ 
comes too late. 

1. As repards the Prime Minish'r’s Decision which has been incorporated in the 
White Paper, it is, in our opinion, inequitabh', irrational and anti-national aud can 
not he accepted by the Hindus, for the foUowinp amonp other reasons : 

(1) In the words of the Montapne Chelmsford Report, ‘Division by creeds and 
classes info separate eleetorat('S moans the creation of political camps, orpani- 
zcd apairist »aeh other.’ The Communal Decision makes '(''ommiinity-tipht compart- 
menls’ the corner stone of the seheme and poes counter to all principles of 
democracy. 

(2) Separate electorates are a minority ripht and is a device for the protection 
of minorities. But, under the Decision, they are to be used in Bonpal as an instru¬ 
ment for the assertion of communal ascendency by the majority community viz, the 
Moslems who form per cent, of the lf)t»l population. 

i'.\) Th<* Hindu Minority, by reason of tluir position, their public spirit, their 
wealth, their advanei' in education, their enterprise, their sacrifices, their social ser- 
vicf'R ni.d their contribution to the ])nblie revenues are equitably entitled to suitable 
weiplitape hut in the J’rime Minisler’s Divis on. wh le the f)rin(*iple of wCphtape plays 
a cf)nspi(non8 ])art and in Pxmpal has been np|)lied to Europeans ( who are piven a 
W'cipht'ipi* of 2r).rtrt() per cent.), Anplo-Iridians (who are piven a weiphtape o.OOO per cent) 
and the Indian (’hristuins (who are piven a weiphtape of JOG per cent.) and to the 
Moslems Ill every province where they are in a minority ((.p. 117 p. e. in Bombay, 
13G p. e. in Ih'har and 2CK) p. e. in C. P.)—not only are the Bimpali Hindus, who 
form the Minority (Community, not piven any weiphtapes hut the seats allotted to them 
fall short of th('ir lepitimate quota by at least 8 if not U). Thus, in a House of 
250, ex<ludinp 'A4 special constituencies, the remuininp 216 seats arc distributed as 
follows : 

Europeans—II, Anplo-Indinns—4, Indian Christians—2, Moslems—119, and Hindus 
‘and others' (‘others’ include Buddhists, Jains, Sikhs, Jews etc.)—80. 

This allocation (confiiiinp ourselves to Moslems and Hindus ‘and others’ for the 
time being) is manifestly unfair, whether we take it on any of the 3 following 
bases :— 

(1) Their respective voting strengths 

(2) Th(ir respective adult population strcnplhs or 

(3) Their respective total population strengths. 

If the first test were applied, (according to the last available report, the number 
of Mahomednn voters in 1926 was 529995 as against 623217 Non-Mahomedan voters), 
Mahomedan scats ought to be less than Hindu seats. Ap))1y the adult population test, 
the protection ought to be 51.3 (Mahomedan) and 48.3 Hindus ‘and others’. Thus 
the Moslems’ hgiiimate quota would be 101 as against 98 to be allotted to the 
Hindus 'and others’. Take it on the total population basis, that is 54.8 and 44B, the 
allotment of seals ought to be 109 and 90 respectively and not 119 and 80. 
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The Bpecifll constituency Beats cannot possibly be taken into consideration for 
division on communal lines. If Europeans arc p^ettinp: 25 seats, it is not on popula¬ 
tion basis. If Moslems have no interest in Mining, why should they get half of the 

seats representing Mining ? 

On the other hand, if the interest of Moslems in labour is found to bo more than 
what division on population basis justifies, certainly they should get more. Thus 

special constituencies cannot be divided on the basis of population. Putting thorn 

aside only 199 seats are capable of division between Hindus and Mahomedans and 
the latter forming 54.8 p. c. of the population can get only 109 seat-., whereas they 
have got 119—an excess of ten. 

2. As rejiaids the Poona Pact (under which 30 out of 80 seats reserved for the 
Bengali Hindus ‘must' go to the Doprossed (Uassos in Bengal who are further givdi 
the right of contesting the remaining 50 seats) it cannot be disputed that the Pact 
was come to by certain leaders (among whom Bengali Hindus were not represented) 
hunitdly and at a time when, to use the words ot Mahatma Gandhi, the Hindus 
had become dclerious and done acts which when they became sober they undid. It 
is also beyond dispute that the caste Hindus and the Depressed Glass Hindus of 
Bengal never met and never agreed to what is known as the Poona Pact. 

Wo are of opinion that joint electorates with a fair reservation of scats for the 
Depressed Classes will amply safeguard all their legitimate interests and we are satis¬ 
fied that the Poona Pact so far as it relates to Bengal has done grave injustice to 
Caste Hindus and unless revised, it will work serious detriment to political progress 
for the following among other reasons :— 

(i) The proportion of seats reserved for the Depressed Classes in Bengal ought 
not in any event to exceed tUeir population strer.gih, which according to the h>an- 
ehiso Committee’s provisional figures is 7 and a half millions,but the population 
strength of the Depressed (Masses in Bmigal is in Tact less than 2 and a half 
millions. If you apply the test of Tintouchability’ which is the only criterion (as is 
admitted in ollieial documents) then the untouchables in Bengal would come only to 
a few lacs. If social and political backwardness is accepted as the test, then the 
Numasudras nurnbcrii g 2,094,957 and the llujbansis numbering 1,80().390 (who claim 
to belong to the twice-born caste and many of whom have made fair progress in 
education) must be exelud.d as also the aboriginal tribes numbering 1,281,844 whom 
the Franchise Committee directed tc be excluded. So the total of the Depressed 
Classes will be redue('d to 5,451,710. 

(ii) “The Scheduled castes” whom the Government of Bengal propose to include 
in the Depressed CUasses, number 86 according to Government computation. Apart 
from Rajbansis and Namasudras, 13 out of these scheduled castes is reduced to 
2.l-5th millions, and under the Poona Pact .30 seats have been carved out for 
them with the prospect of capturing another 14 scats. Thus the remaining 36 seats 
only will be available to the remaining 20 millions of Hindus ^and others.’ 

(iii) It is beyond question that the Depressed Clusses arc divided among them¬ 
selves and these divisions and subdivisions observe untoucbability ‘inter se’. They 
do not form a compact homogenous body—an entire social mass vis-a-vis the caste 
Hindus. How then will their iutercsts be better protected by taking away a seat 
from a high caste Hindu who is generally inspired with higher ideas of social 
service and is more capable of rising above petty considerations and giving it, say, 
to a Namasudra or Rnjbanshi ? For these being the two sub-castes who are better 
organised than the others the majority of the seats reserved for the Depressed 
ClasscB is likely to bo captured by them. 

(iv) While Mahatma Gandhi brought about the Poona Pact in the interest of 
the Depressed Classes, as a matter of fact the really depressed classes, viz., the 
Mnehis, Hans etc., will get no representation from their castes. The I*oona Pact 
will mean only the unjustified increase of Namasudras and Rajbansis who are well- 
organised, aie in no sense backward and who have always succeeded in holding their 
own against caste Hindus. 

lu these circumstances why should the Poona Pact be regarded as sacrosanct ? 
Why should it not be revised and replaced by a system of joint electorates with 
reservation of seats proportionate to the population strength of the sub-castes 
which are ultimately to be scheduled as ‘Depressed’. 

We are glad that the Bengal Provincial Hindu Sabha is organising a representa¬ 
tive conference of all sections of the Hindu Community which will meet at an 
early date to finally consider these matters. The occasion is important and oppor- 
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tune and in order to safeguard the future of our province and to enable the system 
of Provincial Autonomy to function in an atmosphere of good-wdl, so as to divert 
the energy of a section of our youths from the unfruitful channels of anarchism 
and terrorism; it is necessary that the Communal decision and the Poona Pact bo 
considered in the light of the above manifesto and a resolution passed on the lines 
therein indicated. 

It is well for the Bengali Hindus to remember that the proposed visit of Mahatma 
Gandhi to Bcoigal in February avowedly for the uplift of Hanjuns is likely to be 
misinterpreted in certain quarters m England as acceptance and approval of the 
Poona Pact by the Bengali Hindus. While many of us sympathise with and will 
help any movement directed to the social uplift of the depressed classes it would be 
suicidal to allow the Hanjari movement to be exploited by designing persons for 
the purpose of dividing the Bengal Hindus into two fighting camps. It is, therefore, 
necessary that before the Mahatma’s movement materializes, the Hindus of Bengal 
should record their verdict on the Communal Decision as well as the Poona Pact 
in unmistakable terms. 


The All Bengal Hindu Political Conference 

CALClJTTA-lStk. dt' mh, JANUARY 1934 

The All Bengal Hindu Political Conference commenced at Ilrishikcsh Park, 
Calcutta, on the 18th. January 1934. Delegates from all districts of Bengal attended 
the Conference. The proceedings of the day commenced with two inspiring songs 
from the peua of Messrs. Aiul Prosad Sen and G. b. Dutt. 

Chairman’• Address 

Mr. B. C. Chattvrjee, Chairman of the Reception Committee, then delivered his 
address extempore. In course of his speech Mr. Chatter)ec said that they had assera* 
bled that day at the Conference to record their decision on a very momentous issue, 
which vitally afTected the Hindus and through them the whole of India. The ques¬ 
tion before them was whether they as Indians should continue to bo members of a 
slave nation or whether they, Hindus an i Mahomedans, we’e going to be free men. 

Taking full cognisaneo of the fact that the Hindu Mahasabha was an accredited 
public orgaisation in the Empire it was necessary that the deb gati s of that august 
body should give all the seriousness that they were capable of to the consideration 
of matters that would be brought before them. He would like to draw the attention 
of all present to one important fact and it was .this that the Hindus of Bengal, of 
the Punjab and other provinces of India Were one and indivisible. The Bengal 
Hindus stood behind the Hindus of the rest of India as the rest of Hindu India 
would stand behind the Bengal Hindus. 

Referring to the attacks to which the Hindu Sabha had been subject, Mr. Chattcr- 
jee said that it had been attacked by two sections of people—one who were coramun- 
alists themselves and wanted a communal Government and the other comprised of 
people who had rendered great services for the country. The opinion of the former 
did not deserve any attention. 

In reply to the second group he would say that the Hindu Sabha had all along 
been advocating joint electorate which was the elementary principle of democratic Gov¬ 
ernment. Under the circumstances be failed to see how the charge of communalism 
could be laid at the door of the Hindu Mahasabha. Then replying to the contention 
that the communal Award was a setiled fact and that the British Government would 
stand adamant by their resolution. Mr. Chatterjoe said that there was no such thing 
as settled fact and being adamant in politics. He would respectfully suggest to all 
present at the Conference that they should take steps to call an All-India Conference 
of Hindus and concentrate on the one question of Communal Award. He was sure if 
they could carry on such an intensive propaganda they would be able to amend the 
Communal Award. He hoped that each one of them when he would go homo that 
evening should not sit idle but try in his own way to nullify the Communal 
Award. 
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Presidential Address 

Mr. Hirendra Nath Dutt then proposed Bhai Paramanand to the chair. The pro¬ 
posal was seconded by Swami Satyananda and carried. 

In the course of bis speech; Bhai Paramanand said ;— 

"Constitution of the country should be above all comraunalism and communal 
considerations. The Communal Award is the basis on which the edifice of the White 
Paper scheme is constructed. The Uindii Mahasabhu; therefore, in opposing the 
Communal Award, attacks the very foundation of the White Paper, An assembly 
communally constituted can never be a body fit to exercise the responsible govern¬ 
ment. It IS just the opposite of what a democratic ass(;mb!y should be. It is quite 
immaterial wiiether such an assembly is granted full or part powers of Responsi¬ 
ble Government. 

"We all know hovv the Hindii-Moslcm unity formed a favourite plan of achieving 
independence with Mahatma Gandhi and how in India and in England Mahatma 
Gandhi made o/lers of blank eheqiies to the Moslems to gain his end. Now taking 
politics to be a game of ehi'ss. we have to note that when Mahatma Gandhi was 
making so g’-eat a aac»’ilice to unite the ilindus and llu; Moslems, the British 
Government was thinking and planning to create a split even amongst the Hindus 
by setting up anotlier Hindu minority i. c., the depressed classes within the Hind us. 
Mahatma Gandhi wanted to settle the Hindn-Moslem problem of India in an open 
and frank manner and tlie British Government has created another problem for him. 
to the solution of which he has now devoted himself. Mahatma Gandhi’a ehiel 
lieutenant, Pandit Jawaharlal thinks altogether in a difiereut line, and perhaps does 
not quite believe in Mahatma Gandhrs methods. He does not now care much for 
national independence as he cares for his cornmnnistie views and the rule of the 
raas.soB in the country. For, to Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru the eommiinal problem to 
which Mahatma Gandhi has devoted Tall his utlention and energies, is now of no 
value. He is quite wrong in thinking that the Moslem musses in India have risen 
above their religious and communal aspirations. 

‘T do not think 'hat any kind of socialist or communist principle can make any 
headway in India unless the people are peifectly free and untrammelled by limita¬ 
tions of a foreign government to evolve a new form of society in this country for 
themselves. 

Speaking aliout the problem of Hindu solidarity and unification of all creeds, 
classes and castes of Hindus, the Bhaiji said : Lack of a strong social instinct has 
been the real cause of llie wu-ukness of the Hindus. The fact came into ]vrominence 
during the period of Uindu-Moslcin riots in this country. The 8im})le conscionsiuss 
of this weakness gave an impetus to the Hindu unification movement. Tlu^ Umdu 
Sabhas were started throughout the country. A strange conception has deliberately 
been made to prevail in the country that the Hindu Mahasubha is a communal body 
aud stands for communalism. The more we repudiate this cliarge, the more often 
it is repeated by those who being Hindus in name, in fact arc anything but Hindus. 
They do not appreciate the difference between the aggressive and defensive movement 
and cannot even see as to how injuriously such a position cflects the cause t>f 
nationalism. 

Referring to the Ajmer speech with regaid to their co-operation with Britain the 
speaker said ;—To my critics and opponents I have to say one thing that 1 do not 
think that politics is a religious creed or a dogma that must hold good tor ever. In 
my view politics is a game of chess and the movements in that game have to be ehangi d 
and modified in accordance with the outer cireumstanees. For instanee, i luver 
believed in the theory that our Swaraj could be obtained thrtmgh Hindu-Moslem 
unity. The more we stressed it the greater hope we raised in the minds of the 
Moslems and tlie greater reason we supplied to the Government to use their influence 
to prevent it. All these attempts on our part were sure to bo frustrated. 

Condemning the White Paper, the President said: It -has been very often said 
that the Hindu Mahasabha has not come out to condemn the White Paper, With 
regard to this charLc, my explanation is very simple. We are opposed to the 
White Paper just as much as any body else is. But our reason tor speeially pro¬ 
testing against the Oornrimnal Award is that while the safeguards and ptiwers (hat 
are reserved to be used by the Viceroy and the Provincial Governors in the White 
Paper could only be used in times of emergency and were in a way to serve as 
the last line of defence by the governmentt we have got in the very nature of 
39 
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the composition of the Communal' Award the first line of defence which could be of 
service to the government in normal times. 

The Central Assembly constituted of so many various sections would only 
represent their sectional interests and its members would always be lookinf^ towards 
the government for favours without any feeling for the common good of the 
country. The object of reducing JTmdus into a minority in the Central Assembly 
is clearly to make the opposition quite impotent. The States’ representatives would 
form the second line of defence for the government. The Assembly so communally 
constituted can never be a body fit to exi^rcise the responsible Government. It is 
just the opposite of what a democratic Assembly should tie. The Award is the basis 
on which the edifice of the White Paper scheme is constructed. It is quite imma¬ 
terial whether such an Assembly is granted full or part powers of Pesponsiblo 
Government. The Hindu Mahasabha, therefore, in opposing the Communal Award, 
attacks the very foundation of the White Paper scheme. 

80 far as the Communal Award is concerned, T do not think it was needed at 
all. It was just to prepare the minds of the p-aiple for this Award that a strange 
theory was given publicity to' that. No constitution could be framed without the 
Betllemont of the Hindu Moslem question. On the otlier hand, I think that no 
constiMitjon is worthy of having, which starts with such a strange assumption. 
Constitution of the country should be above all conmuinalism and communal 
considerat ions. But even taking it granted for a moment th.at tht' JI indu-Moslcm 
seUlernent w'as essential, there was the Luckiunv J'aid. which could be taken as 
the stalling point. But in ease the Mo.slctn conimunity, not being satisfied wiib 
the I’aci 10 winch tlu^y had agreed a few yi'ars liefore. wanted special ])rotcctioij for 
themselves as a minority community, the League of Nations has settled the question 
of the minoriiies’ Treaty to which Britain and consequently India was also a party. 
Then again the kSiiiion Cyonimission finding out the impossibilily of any such mutual 
agreement, had given their decision about this problem. In the fiice of all these 
facts, the Communal Award has been imposed upon us by the arbitrary wish of 
the Secretary of State merely for the purpose of satisfying the Moslem community 
in order to secure their fiiendship and eo-operation. 

Lastly I come to the I'oona Pact. Poona Pact is an evil because it is a part of 
the Communal Award. If the C’ommuiial Award is vicious, surely the corollaries 
that ar.'se from it are also vicious. I think Mahatma Gandhi’s fast and its conse¬ 
quences were not properly thought of. Mahatma's determination to change only 
this part of the Communal .\ward was not. hkcly to meet with such opposition 
in India. Instead of taking up this small ])oint, Mahatma Gandhi ought to 
have (aimed on his war against the whole of the f'ommunal Award, 

Criticising Mr, Jinnah, Bhai Partuanajtd said lhai M*’. Jinnah was all along 
stressing on his 11 ])Oints but those questions vviTt- almost solved, he was now 
speaking of communal Unity. The Ant.i-Cominunal League which had been started 
in Bombay, vould not be able to bring unity amongst the eomrniinities. So the 
speaker warned the people against tiie l^eigtoj. C’one.Iu bug, the speaker said that 
great injustice had been doiu' to Bengali Hindus by the (.’oiumunal Award. They 
should fight tooth and nail against this Award. 


SE COB!D DAY—CALCUTTA—19th. JANUARY 1934. 

Resolutions 

The following resolutions were moved and carried to-day : — 

1. Condolence 

This Conference of the Hindus of Bmigal records its profound sense of sorrow 
at the death of Mr. .1. M. Hen-Gupta, Dr. Annie Besant, Mr. V. J. Patel, Mr. Deva- 
initta i)harmapal, Mrs. Kamini Hoy Chowdhury, ^j. dagadananda Boy of Bantini- 
ketan, and Prof. Chablani. 

2. Earthquake in Bin Art 

This Conference of the Bengal Hindus records with ;deep sense of sorrow and 
horror at the havoc created and at the enormous loss of life and wide-spread des¬ 
truction (d properti('8 oeeasioned by the recent earthquake in Muzaflarpur, Jame^pur, 
Patna, Gaya, Darjeeling and other places which is beyond human control. 
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This Conference farther appeals to the people of Bengal to help the distressed 
by opening special fund for the purpose. 

3. Communal Award 

This Conference of all sections of the Hindu community is of opinion that the 
Prime Minister’s decision which has been incorported in the White Paper is inequit¬ 
able, irrational and anti-national, and cannot be accepted by the Hindus of Bengal 
for following among other reasons 

(1) In the words of the Montagne-Chelrnsford Report, ‘Division by creeds and 
classes into separate elcetorates means the creation of political camps organised 
against ca/'h other/ The communal decision makes ‘communitv-tight compartments^ 
the corner-stone of the scheme and goes counter to all ])rincipleR of dernoearcy. 

(2' Separate eommtina! electorates ostensibly introduced as a minority right are 
under the deeision, to be used in Bengal as an instrument for the assertion of com¬ 
munal asef'ndeney hy the majority community, viz., the Moslems, who form 54.8 per 
cent of the total population. 

(.1) Thi' Himln mmorily, by reason of their position, their public spirit, their 
wealth, thf’r advancf' in education, th(‘ir eiiMu’pnse, their sacrifices, their benefaction, 
their social service and their contribution to the public revtuiues are equitably 
entitled to suitable wmiuhtage. But iu the Prime Minister’s decision, while the prin- 
c'ple of weiirlitage plays a conspicuous part and in Bengal has been applied to 
Europeans (who arc given a weiglitage of 25.030 p<'r cent ). Anglo-Indians (who arc 
given a wcjgld/ige of R,000 per e«'nt.) and the Indian (i^bristians (w!io are given a 
woightage of 300 per cent ) and to the Modems in every provirice Avhero they arc in 
a minority (e, g, 117 per cent in Bombay, 130 p 'r cent in Bihar and 200 per cent in 
the C. P.) not on'y are the Bengali Hindus, who form the minority community, not 
given any weiglitagi', Init the H(‘ats adott<*d to them fall short of their legitimate quota 
even on the population bas's by 18 on the same standard of weightage granted to 
the Moslems. 

4. Poona Pact 

This Conference of all sections of the Hindu community of Bengal is of opinion 
that in (;ase the eommuu il deeision shouM b‘ (burst upon the Hindus of Bengal 
then iu the int n'st of tno pobtical progress of this province, the Poona Pact, so far 
as it relates ti Bengal, should be revised so as to provide a system of joint electorate 
with reservaOon of si’als proportionate' to the population * strength of the BUb- 
oastes which might ultimatety be scheduled as ‘Depressed.’ 

The Oonferenee appoints a committee (with power to co-opt) to bring about 
such revision of tlie Poona Pact (preferably by amicable settlement among the 
different sections of the Hindu community of Bengal) in consultation with the 
Bengal signatories of the Poona Pact. 

5. The White Paper 

This (Conference of all sections of the Hindu community of Bengal is of opinion 
that the White Paper constitiition does not represent any appreciable improvement 
upon the existing constitution and as such is not acceptable to the Indians in 
general and is specially unacceptable to the Hindus on account of its communal 
proposnls. 

6. All Parties Conference 

This Conference condemns the exclusion of the consideration of the communal 
decision of the Premier from the All-Parties’ Conference proposed to bo convened 
at Bombay, inasmuch as such exclusion will in effect create impression that all¬ 
parties in India are agreeable to the communal decision, and it will simply streng¬ 
then the hands of the commuualists. 

7. Boundary (Question 

The Conference is of opinion that a Boundary Commission as recommended by 
the Simon (Jornmission be appointed and Bengal be reconstructed on her geogra¬ 
phical, ethnical and linguistic basis so as to include the portions which rightly 
belong and belonged to her. 

8. Offer to Moslems 

The Hindus of Bengal once again repeat their offer to the Moslem majority of 
the province that on the basis oi an All-India system of joint electorate, pure and 
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simple, forming the only basifl of d«‘(noeracy they are prepared even as a minority 
to forego all their claims to protection throiip;h communal electorate and reservation 
of seats which they re^rard as runnin{]j counter to every form of responsible (Govern¬ 
ment which the country has-been Btrugp;Iinfr, sufTerin^ and sacrificing so much 
to achieve. 

There was a heated discussion over the resolution rc^rardinp; the Poona Pact. 
Two amendments were moved, onc^ by Sj. Tlehaii Mohan Lahirt which 8()Ufi:ht to 
add the words ‘by the committee’ after tht^ word ‘Depressed’ at the end of the first 
sentenee atid the other by Sj. Snnat Kumaj' Roy Choudhury who wanted the 

resolution to be^in with tht' words ‘that if the Communal Awaid be forc(>d upon 
the Hindus of Ben^Mil then'. R{*plyni^! to the fiist amendment Mr, llirrndra Nath 
fJutt, the mover, su d that it was not likelj to imf)rove matters for the ultimate 
power to deeidc‘ whieh eastt'S hbonld be scheduled as dep’^essed did not lie with the 
committee —it lay with the (Government which was not Ixtund to accept the 
committee’s recommendation. Tender the cireumstanees he a])pealcd to the mover 
to withdraw' Ins amenclmenl which was done. Replying to the second amendment 
he said that he was }>iepured to utaa pt it and tins led to the elnuse ‘in ease the 
communal deeision slioiild be thirst upon the Ilindns of Bengal then’ being 
incorporated in tbi' resolution. 

Afier the day’s huHiiiess was over, Mr. B. C. Chaticrjcc, Chairman of the 
Reci'ption (oimmittee, in course of proposing n vote of thanks to the chair said that 
Bhai Jhirmaiiand in his youngf'r days liad been a stinlcnl of the Presidency 

College. IJe thought that heeaiise he had read in a Bengal Colhgc and had lived 

in Bengal for a long time lie had ]>een alile to lieeorne so great. (Laughter). He 

thanktal the deleg-aiis for their kind attendance and the vuluuteers for the splendid 
way^ they had acquitted themselves. 

The tjouference then came to an end. 


The Sind Hindu Conference 


Presiding over (ho Sind Hindu Conference whieh was held at tno Khalikdina 
Hfdl. Karachi on the 31»t. March 1934, Mr, Lolchand jsavaLrai said:— 

“We slionld look ahead and diagnose our own disease, for the salvation of the 
Hindu rninojiiy Ikh m unity alone. We have sense tnouj^h, tint we are not well 
oiganisid. We mnsf put our house in order. Sectional ])ifjiKiic(' and jealousy from 
top to toe, from urban aieas to rural plae<s, an' our besetting sin. Panehayats are 
disintegrated and tJiere is not that ('ohesion, which is of the utmost importance for 
the minority community. The new ranelmyat system is coming in and J am glad 
that lalnka local boards aie Ixing^ abolished hut on account of the eonsequential 
friction which elections cause, ihiTc is the danger of peojile getting still more 
dogeturated. Unless it is recognised that all such institutions should be worked 
from the point of view of the common interest of the whole eommunity, it is the 
distinct duly, nay an imperative necessity, for the minority community to gather 
together like brothers and organise to woik in their best interest. ^Safety lies in 
united action,” 

The he))aiation of Bind, which is opposed strongly by Hindus and which is 
causing Ihf'm anxiety was the main subject of the Presidimt. He accused Mr 
Ramsay MacDonald and the British Government of having gone back on their 
vvoid on the question. The Bub-Committee of the Round Table (^onferenee, presided 
over by Lord Rfissrl, liad decided that “if Bind cannot show that it can stand 
suceessfiilly on its own Ugs, separation does not take place The Bind MoBlorn lead¬ 
er Bir Bhab Naica::: Bhutto, who was also a member of the Russel Committee, had 
also dcehired that Bind was not a deficit province but, if is was bound to he, he 
would not ask for s( pr.ration. But, when afterwards^ the Bind Financial Enquiry 
Committee had proved Bind to be a dtfleit province and showed that separation of 
Sind would involve annually a subvcuiioD of a crore of rupee, both Moslem leaders 
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and the Premier had turned round and the latter declared at the Second Round 
Table Conference that now the Government of India would be asked to find ways 
of meeting the deficit. 

Mr. Navalrai, thc'refore, repjrettod that Poparation of Sind should have been 
ap;reed <o i!i the White Paper which, he paid, “liap offered to separationistp, appar¬ 
ently unaHked and uncalled for, by charity, pneh a larp;e Riibvention from the 
federal finances of India, nKainsr. the imerests of other provinces, of which Bencial 
has already recorded an emphatic prot(‘st. I have no failh in the face of the 
present financial striny:ene,y of otlu'r ])rovinecs and the Government of India that 
the exf)ectationfi of the Federal Finance Cnntniftee to have funds to be distributed 
in the manner proposed would he at all fulfilled. The subvention is vicious and in 
principle noihinjj: more than civdised spoliation assisted by eonstituted authority. 1 
hope and earnestly trust tlnit the British Parliament will, after all, rise to the 
occa^ I'ni and vote th(; proposal eontaiurd in the Whit e Pap r. 

‘‘We do not want to walk with borrowed erutelu's, which may fall down any 
moment. It is no doubt an impraelicable task for central finunees to provide a crore 
for Rind, aoniit half a crore for <3risHa and also prop n[) the Frmitir'r Provinces 
with a hnt:e subvention to which the Gov^*rnm.nit of India has already committed 
itself. Sir Sredpnek Stakes, ex-(Jovernor of Bombay, whose authority on the point 
could not be disputed, is re]K)ned to have pulilicly stated recently in Etipland that 
each province shonl 1 pay its own way, bifore it ean be endowed With autonomous 
Government. It, theridore. is the duly of the Government of India not to stand aside 
but make it quite clear to (ho iUitish Oovi'rnrnent that they are doin^ a preat in- 
inst'ci^ by this policy of subvention. 

However, if si'iiaration of Smd w’as forei'd on Hindus. Mr. Navalrai would 
urtre for spi'cial pafejruards for Hindus, inelndin^f introduction of joint electorate, 
cqiinliiy of franchise for both Hindus and Mahomedans, p:rant of 40 per cent Beats 
to Hindus on the .Sind Provincial Legislative CoudcjI and one ministership for 
Hindus. 


RESOLUTIONS--Si:COND DAY-KABACHI, 1st APRIL 1934 

1. Reparation of Rind 

Di'cisions of far-reaching importance were reached at the conference On the second 
day, the Ist. April. 

Di'termined opposition to the contem]>lated move on the part of the British 
Government towards sepnration of l*^ind, which was the main sabject discussi'd by 
the (^inference, was expressed in the following resolution, moved by Rai Bahadur 
Hiranand Khemsirigh ;— 

‘^d'he Sind Hindu Conference registers its emphatic protest against the con¬ 
templated separation of Sind from tlie Bombav Presidency and earnestly appeals 
to the British nation and its Parliament His Maji^sty’s Government and the 
Government of India not to take that calarnitou.s step, among others, for the 
following reasons; 

(a) That the Bombay Provincial Cimraiite**, attached to the Simon Commission, 
presided over by Sir Shah Nawaz Khan Bhutto, Muslim bvidiT of Sind, rejected 
the profiosal of separation on administrative and financiid grounds and the Simon 
Commission made no recommendation for the separation of Sind. 

(b) That when the qiK’stion of the si’paration of Si rid was taken up for con- 
sidiTalioti at the Round Taiib^ Conference, grave injustice was done to the Hindus 
of Sind, who despite repeated demands, were given no opportunity whatever to 
represent their case directly to the Round Table Conference although the Muslims 
of Smd were given two representatives thereat. 

fc) That the decision of His Majesty’s Government in the White Paper regard¬ 
ing the separation was a purely expartn one and based on mis-statements by the 
Muslim delegates, who taking undue advantace of the absence of Sind Hindus, 
stated w^rongly that all communities, including Hindus, Parsis and Europeans, were 
in favour of the separation of Sind. 

(d) That incorrect and misl-ading statements to the rfifect that Rind was finan¬ 
cially a self-supporting province were made in the Russel Sub-Committee to commit 
itself to the principle of separation but in doing so the late Lord Russel was 
careful enough to put on record on behalf of his Committee that ‘the recommeu- 
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dation of ibis Sub-Committee Ib that, if Sind cannot show that it can successfully 
stand on its own loirw, then‘.Reparalion does not take place’. 

(i^) That the MiIps Irvin^r und Braync Committees, appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment in purfiunnee of th(! findinp:; of the Kussel Committee (juoted above, having 
found that the basic d('neit would be any sura between 80 and 110 lakhs of rupees 
per ntinurn and in view of the said statement of Earl Itussel made on behalf of 
the whole Conimiftei*. the ))ropoKal of separation on^ht to have been dropped as 
impracticable by IIis M'ljesfy’s (iovernment. 

(f) That the su{j:!/eBt)ot\ of suhviadion to separated Rind on the part of His 
Mnienty’s (fOV('rnrnent ( vidently made to placate Indian Mnstims is an unwarranted 
huKhai mion the tax-)niyerB of th(‘ whole of fndia, who have never agreed to pay 
for n('w Provinc(‘R that cannot support themselves, 

(p) That ultimately on account of Federal exipencics, subventionfl will be either 
reduced or entirely aiiolished, resnlt.inp in erushinp burdens of taxatioii on the 
people of Rind, who an’ hardly IhS lakhs in nnmher, pnrsuinp merely in nprieiiltliral 
ocenpatinn without any sourei’S of industrial and mining wi'allh. 

(h) That in view of th(’ jires-nt d-pression in trade and (he low value of apri- 

eiiltural ])riulnce, »he revimues of ihr' Sukkur Barrnpe will mwer rcjilize even the 
lowmst forreasts of its income and the si’jiaration of Sind is sure to involve a greater 
defieit than rejiorted by the two eommilleoR and, therefore, it is ])remature and 
unwifli' to R(’pariite Sind and incur linane.ial responsibilities which may prove ruinous 
to the J’rovinee, , i • • 

(i) That the separation of Sind, ns aeknowdedpecl by many eminent niithonticB 
as heinp 'idministrativ(‘ly ruinous {ind economically unsound, is pressi'd not upon 
any intrinsic nicnt of its own hut to liold the Hindus of Stud ns hostnpes in the 
(‘vent of had Ircalmcnl of tlu' Muslim minorili^s in the other rrovinees as given 
cxprcMsion to by certain Mii'^lim leaders themsi’lves. 

(j) I'hat after tlie promne of separation there has been greater insecurity of 
life and prnpi'rfy of the Hindus and violation of the honour of Hindu women at 
the liands of Muslims and the position will worsi'u after separation, with the 
provincial administration of legislation in the hands of a highly communal Muslim 
majoiity. 

(k) Tlirfit (he (iovernm('nt of Bombay, w’hich had Sind with itself for over eighty 

years and whose opinion should have carried eonsiderahle weight, had at no time 

expressed a desire for the separation of Sind and on the contrary was definitely 

ngaiiiRt such a step and exf)r<>ss<’d itself so in (he oflieial documents submitted to 
the Government of India and His Majesty’s Govcrnnient.’' 

2 . WoriK IN London 

The Conference also resolved to call upon Hindus in Sind to leave no stone 

unturned until (he ])ropos(‘d separation of Sind was S(d aside and for this purpose 

called upon tliem to raise funds to send a deputation to England this year to enlist 
the sympatliy of, and jilace their case b- fore, the mernhers of Parliament, the British 
public and the British statesrin’ii and to continue to maintain the London office, 
started by (he late Professor Chabla'-i till I’arliament finally deals with the matter. 

3. pAFE(!ITARD 

What should be the safeguards granted to Sind Hindus if, after all their 
attempts, separation of Sind was decided upon by the British Government, were 
described in (he following resolution 
“This ('Conference resolves : 

(a) That the Hindus in Sind are on principle opposed to communal electorates 
or reservation of si'ats for any community in any form or at any stage, d'iyit they 
are entirely in favour of joint electorates as the only way of promoting Swarajya, 
communal peace and harmony. 

(h) It endorses the official view that the consent of the communities concerned 
is necessary for any communal settlement and in that view asks for the mainto- 
nanee of the status quo as regards the existing communal position and the arran^- 
ments in the existing constitution pending any new settlement among the 
communities. u r» • • u 

(e) JUit, if in spite of the pronounced views of this Conference, the British 
Parliament u{)holds the Premier’s (yomniunal Award and further resolves to separate 
Sind, it requests that the following changes be made iu the Award and the new 
constitution as touching the Hindus of Sind : 
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(1) That their representation in the Sind Legislative Council should be forty 
per cent of the elected total. 

(2) That the Hindu voters, being the principal minority, should bo placed on a 
special electoral roll and that voters of non-Hindu minorities be placed on the 
electoral rolls of the Muslim majority. 

(3) That tho Hindus should be a]lotte<l at least two seats in the lower house 
of the Federal liocislature and one in thf' upper house. 

(4) That in all matters pertainitig ti law and order and the Sukkur Barrage, 
the Governor should have speo/ial powers of interference, superintendence, control 
and direction to protect and Bafce;uard the minorities ajul to see that trade, com- 
merc(‘ and industry arc not unduly taxed by the Legislative Council, dominated by 
the Muslim Ziimindari interests. 

(5) That the prt'sent Judicial Commissioner’s C >urt should be made a chartered 
High Court of the Province with Judges appointed by His Majesty the King 
Emperor and entirely independent of the political influence of the Executive 
Government. 

(0) That the Governor should be empowered to see that the proposals for taxa¬ 
tion shell Id not throw a disproportionately heavy burden on the minority 
communities. 

(7) That the majority community should get preferential treatment for (a) 
Recruitment; (b) admission and grants etc. to educational institutions; (c) acquisi¬ 
tion of property , and (d) that discriminatory laws, like the Land Alienation Act, 
should be interdicted,” 


Question to Legislatures 

The Conference c dlcd upon the Hindus of rtiad to make earnest cfl’orts to con¬ 
test all future elections to the legislatures. 

The Conference also passed over a dozen other resolutions, dealing with various 
grievaucefl and needs of the Sind Hindus. 


The Frontier Panjab & Sind Hindu Conference 


The Welcome Address 

Jhe Fror tier Punjab and Sind Hindu Conference opened its session at Peshawar 
on the 28th. April 1934.^ One thousand dcl^■ga^es were presinit, and distinguished 
vmitors present included Pandit Alatavnja, Bhai Parmanaiuf and prominent Frontier 
Muslims. 

Rai Sahih McftrcJiand Kkanna, Chairman of the Reception Comrniltec welcom¬ 
ing the delegates dwelt on the needs of the Frontier minorities, their ditliculties and 
tuc dang(TH which were aggravated after the reforms, the change proving worse as 
the majority community used their power mercilessly. Measures like the Regulation 
of Accounts Bill were passed unpromisingly. The legislative weapon, however, was 
but one in the well-equipfied armoury of the majority community. There had been 
suggestions of economic boycott. In view of abductions and conversions, Rai 
baneb Mehrchand Khanna advocated the insertion of a provision in the Penal Code 
prohibiiiiig conversion of minors from Hinduism to fslam and vice versa. Depart¬ 
mental meas..ires should he taken for employment of Hindus in Government service. 

Uur edueational institutions are starved. Our position as a sclf-respecting minoritv 
is Blowly^but surely being undermined”, he said. ^ 

Mr. Khanna also referred to bir Mahomed Iqbal’s Pan-Tslaraism. If steps were 
taken to turn the dream of Pan-Islamism into a reality, the Hindus of the Frontier 
the I unjab and Sind would be the first and foremost to suller. He also explained 
the importance of Frontier Hindus, who contributed over eighty per cent of the 
mcome-tax, owned extenstve properties and invested large sums in the province. 
Ihey formed thirty per cent of the literate population against three per cent of the 
Muslims. He voiced the Hindus’ keenness for safety of their life ancf property and 
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honour of their women, benaiise some of thorn lived scattered on or near the border 
where easy manufacture of arms was no secret. 

The Presidential Address 

Ra]a Narendranath then read his presidential address. The following are extracts 
from the address ; — 

The iK'W eonstifution has nol yet come into fore'. I do not know what course 
different political parlies will adoi)t. The Swaraj party has been revived for entry 
into the Ass(Mnl)Iy. It ih, however, not yet known vvherh('r this party will sock entry 
into provincial (^ohiioiIm vvh“n Pr.)vinoi;ii antnnornv is iiitrodiieiid ; and whether the 
party will ctialk out a plan diirToif fr>>rn that cf the Swaraj party of the past, 
whether it will refiisr; as did Mr. (k R. D.is, or aceept it as has been done by 

Mr. de Valera in tlv*. Irl'^h Fr e* State, [n spue of lIc' ind (Te,r(Mic > and apathy of 
the Hindus of rnaj irity proviiie.es to their <‘o-relie,ionists in minority i^rovinces I 
ana i.ot despondent for nowhere does tin* ITiadii minority ask for spciial treatment 
or put forward claims which impose any impediment on political advance. On the 
contrary, our plan of treating minoritu'S, while yiaving the way to nationalism, 
is most conducive to complete S lf-(fOvorntn'_‘.nt, and to the full assertion of the 
right of the majority to rule. 

The programme of the M.ihasahha and the activities of some of its enthusiastic 
workers have been subjected to (nonsiderable criticism. 1 slioiild lik'“ to say a few 
words on the aims and ohi 'c s of the iMihasahha. In doing so I am conscious that 
J am addressing a wider audience than the one before me. The Mahasabha was 
establmhed about, F years ag-). Tin* Mu.slirn organisations had been lu existence 
long before. The lliiidu leadims of the time thought that the separatist tendency 
of Muslims, initiated and inspired by thi'ir org.uusations must be checked. The jio- 
litieal leaders were of ofuiiion that the best weiy of evolving a nation was to begin 
by “uniting the Hindus mon* closely as parts of one organic whole and to promote 
good feelings lietween the Hindus and other (‘omniiinitics in India and to act in a 
friendly way with them.” finder the conditions which cxistinJ then and which have 
pisted since, no other way of evolving or building up a nation is conceivable. The 
inslitniion of caste is peculiar to the Hindus and though it servial a purpose in the 
Ilinelu history, th('r(* is not tin* least, doulit that it has stood in tlie way of creating 
a feeling of religious fraternity, wtin*h the followers of otluu’ religious evince. Bro¬ 
therly feeling between diderent coiiiinuniiies, one of which lacks brotherly feeling 
amongst its own constituents, is to me inconceivable. 

U'he Mahasabha is not a rt ligiouH body. It, may help religious and social r^ forms 
but religious and social reform is not its fiist and avowed olijict. Jt wants to 
foster the idea of Hindu brotherhood amongst the Himlus as a whole, wheth-r they 
are strict (‘onservaiives, (SaiiatanisiK) or men of advanced views, jirogrcssivi' liber.ils, 
or radicals, you may have to wait for a century or more before the en(l('gamous 
character of caste is broken, Theuholc community may l)C divided into the groups, 
“changeis” and “no changers,’ and these groups may last for generations. In the 
meantime the Hindus cannot be left without guidamc and without a rudder. They 
cannot be allowed to be split up over diflcrcncc about retaining or abandoning the 
eridogamous character of caste. 

Borne of our critics maintain, that economic interests will in future be the only 
uniting force in human society. The ideal commends itself to some amongst the 
rising generation as it is believed that it Avill be possible thereby to over-ride other bar¬ 
riers, which the society has framed. I should like to examine the proposition a little 
more closely. Is it possible that economic interests would be a stroner bond of 
union than all others which may exist ? Is no other platform of union needed ? 
Whether such a union replacing all other links of union would be desirable ? 
Amongst the links of union, other than economic, I may mention the 
following lotal contmguiiy : common language ; common social institutions includ¬ 
ing what was termed personal laws ; laws relating to marriage and succession to 
property and if these are intertwined with religion as they are in India, then com¬ 
mon religion ; and common race. J deliberately omit to mention culture for the 
term is vague and undcfinable. Assuming that it conveys some meanings, I hold 
that a progressive society should not be conservative about its culture. Economic 
interests mean nothing more than immediate and palpable self-interest of individual 
citizens composing a Biato. Those who look upon economic interests as a healthy 
uniting link worth nghting for cannot with any show of consistency condemn pur- 
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suit after the ‘^loaves and fishes of office” as an unworthy object. For under the 
present conditions in India, specially in the Punjab and your province, there are few 
other avenues of livelihood open to respectable Indians. When offices are bestowed on 
the basis of caste and creed conflict between castes and creeds is due to diverse 
economic interests. 

But there is nothing in the aims and objects of the Mahasabha which imposes 
an impediment on the score of ditfcrcncc in religion on the combination of different 
classes and communilies, if their economic interests are common. Such combinations 
are by no means uncommon even now. On the contrary, the Mahasabha has always 
been opposed to a yiolicy of discrimination on the grounds of religion for the acqu¬ 
isition of civic rights. Il has ahvays advocated that dificrence of religion should 
not be allowed to come to the fore and a constitution which allows and encourages 
discrimination in civic rights on the basis ot religion must be condemned. The 
political creed of the Mahasabha is misunderstood and misinterpreted. The* Maha- 
sabha is as keen on the attainment of Swaraj as any other body. But it postulates 
that inter-communal relations should be so framed as to lead to Nationalism. For 
this, it is necessary to base the constitution on the following propositions :— 

All minorj^ties should be treated on a uniform princii)le with a view to the event¬ 
ful merger of minorities in majorities. 

The constitution should provide that communal or a caste label gives no claim 
to the acquisition of any civic right and creates no preferential ground for the 
acquisition of any such right. 

The Muslims are a uniti'd religious brotherhood. The policy of the British Go¬ 
vernment has given them immense communal solidarity. They arc treated as one 
and separate political entity. In the present age, in which communities are rec¬ 
koned as se])arate ’‘Political entities” the Hindus are far from being an entity. 
They are split up into casK' Hindus and untouchables, '‘Brahmins” and “non-Brah- 
miiis”, Mahratlas and non-Mahrattas and in the Punjab into agricultural and non- 
agricultural castes. At an informal mi'cting in connection with the first Round 
Table Conference in J>on(ion, a proiuiiient Liberal m^miber who has no pronounced 
sympathies with the Mahasabha, rcrnaiked that the Hindus even in Piovinces in which 
they were in a majority were not an etfretive force. Their superiority in edneation tends 
to disunite them. As long as each class is to be counted as a separate political entity, 
it is necessary that the Hindus should conduct themselvi s as a political entity 
Muslims and Christians are separate political integiTs but Hindus are fractions cons¬ 
tituting an integer. The moment the j)rinciples advocati'd by the Mahasabha tor the 
treatment of classes and communities are adopted by those who frame the constitu¬ 
tion, the moment the practice of classifying Indians as political groups or entiiios 
ceases, from that very moment communal solidarity for the Hindus will cease to be 
preached from the political platform of the Mahasabha. It will then remain only a 
problem of social reform [)reachmg equality as a stepping stone to nationalism, for 
equality between tlie Hindus and noii-Hindns must bo preeceded by equality 
amongst the Hindus themselves. Untouchability is the extreme form of the malady 
which permeates the Hindu society and manifests itsidf in some shape or other. 

The President then proceeded to examine the Frontier Hindus’ case us f)reHented 
by Rai Sahib Mehar Chand Khanna before the Joint Select Committee of Parlia¬ 
ment. He said: In his representation, the Rai Sahib has Fivon the number of Hindus 
and Sikhs in each department of the serviees. 1 do not know, wdiat are your special 
plans for Bccuring your proper share in services. But I see no reason for changing 
the opinion that I have always held about the policy on which recruitment to ser¬ 
vices should be made. It should be strictly on merit. No one should be prejudiced 
on accouut of his caste or creed for holding an office or for being recruited for an 
office. The Hindus in this province are as advanced in education as their co-rcligi- 
onistB in other provinces. In several departments the proportion of Hindus is less 
than even their proportion in the population, whilst they turn out a much larger 
proportion of graduates and under-graduates. The obvious inference is that many 
Hindus are refused recruitment on the ground that they are Hindus. The present 
discriminative policy may not be opposed to the letter of the law as it exists, but 
is certainly opposed to its spirit. If a man is not to be disabled from bolding an 
office on account of his caste or creed, he is surely not to be disabled on that 
account for recruitment. 

There is surely no reason why Hindus in N. W. F. P. should not be treated in 
the flame flympathetic spirit as are the Muslims of U. P. which is the only Province 

40 
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where Muslims come abreftst of the Hindus in education. You hare suggested the 
appointment of a Public Service Commission. I do not know when the finances of 
this province will allow the appointment of such a Commission. Till such a Com¬ 
mission is appointed, you may consider the advisability of a certain proportion of 
the services being guaranteed to you, that proportion being counted after a full 
examination of the number of Muslims in the service of those provinces in which 
the Muslims are in a minority. 

With reprd to arrangements for the teaching of Hindi and Sanskrit I observe 
that every laeility should be given for education in the language and literature with 
which the traditions of a minority community are indissolubly bound up. 
Special instituMons for the education of Muslims and supported by the State are 
to be found in other provinces. The N. W. F. P. is the oidy pr(»vincc, where there 
is no Government or Board School in which Hindi is taiiKht. Even Sanskrit 
teachers are retreiiched. Under the prisent clyarchic coristituiion the Governor is 
directed ‘ in the Instrument of InstrucMons issued by the King” to take care that 
due provision shall be made lor the advancement and social vielfarc of classes who 
on account of “the smallness of their niiniber” rt'ly on the sovereign’s protection. 
Under the new eonstitution outlined in the White Paper protection of minorities 
is almost the special power of the Governor, You should, therefore, approach His 
Excellency the Governor and ask him to intervene if the Minister fails to meet 
your legitimate demands. 

Before I conclude, J should like to give you a friendly advice. J shall bo sorry, 
if as the resiill of this Conference your liiendly r* lations with your neighbours 
inside ihe province or in eontieuoiiH areas are perturbed. My tale of woe discloses 
grievances, but 1 complain against the present Nationalist Government, which has 
treati'd us in a sti p-niotlieily manner and against Hindu leaders who have pur¬ 
chased a modieuin of iSwainj by aequiesciiig in the sacrifice of our legitimate 
in^resfs. 1 also complain against the policy adopted by the British Government 
and followed for the last 50 years which is resimnsible for the atmosphere in which 
we find ourselves. 

A struggle is unavoidable to a certain extent, where there is a conflict of 
interests. But in spite of it I would ask you to maintain amicable and friendly 
relations with your neighbours. Muisures lor the economic development of tracts 
beyond your bolder and lor the economic; advancement of the tribes outside your 
pnivmce should be supported l>y you. There is much truth in the saying of Hafiz. 

‘ On this blue vault it is written in letters of gold, that the only things which last 
are the good deeds of viituous men.’’ 

Proceedings and Resolutions 

Opposition to the White Paper, Communal Award, se])aralion of Sind, expung¬ 
ing uutouch.ability, demand lor an Assembly Commitlec of Hindu members trien- 
nially to scruiinise the wot king of the P’ronlier C»overnment w'bether Hindu inte¬ 
rests are properly safeguarded, adoption of joint electorates, due shares of the 
Hindu minority in the admiiiislratioii ot the Eiontier and representation in the 
lutiiro Cabinet were the main characteristics of the resolutions adopted by the Con¬ 
ference. 


1. CONDOLKNOE 

The sitting opened with resolutions, put from the Chair, condoling the deaths of 
Hindu leaders, including Mr. V. J. Patel, Bir C. Bankaran Nair and Prof. Chablani 
and expressing sympathy with the Bihar earthquake sufferers. 

2. Keprebentation on Executive Councilb 

Then followed a heated debate on Bai Sahib Meherchand Khanna's resolution 
claiming for the Frontier Hindus, a proper share in the provinces’ administration 
including the Cabinet and services and suggested 30 per cent reservation in services 
xor MoBlems and 70 ptT cent thrown open to comjietiiion thrjugh the Public Ser¬ 
vice Commission. Frequent references were made by speakers to the educational 
policy 01 Bir Abdul Quayum Khan, Minister of the Frontier Government. 

Bhai Parmanand. participating in the debate, referred to the constant represen- 
Executive Councils of Bihar, Madras, Central Provinces, 
Unitea rrovincet and Bombay, whereas representation was denied to Frontier 
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Hindus^ whoso co-reliKionists coatriboted substantially to the coffers of the Central 
Government which f!:ave a subvention of one erore to the Frontier and one crore 
twenty-five lakhs to be spent on the Watch and Ward special services snd strategic 
railways where Hindus were represented. 

3. White Paper Condemned 

Through the resolution moved by Rai Bahadur Durgadas of Lahore, the Con¬ 
ference disapproved strongly of the White Paper scheme for its enormous 
defects, especially I he fundamental wrong of the Communal Award, which 
was grossly unjust to Hindus, because a responsible Government cannot be 
built on division of the people into fixed communal groups. The mover in a 
spirited R])orch condemned the diviHion of India into communal groups saying 
that commurialiMin was more dangerous (ban civil disobedience. He appealed to 
the British Government’s sense of self-preservation to do away with the award. 

Prof. Uukherjee of the Lucknow Universiiy also strenuously opposed the White 
Paper as a double gift. Whatever dose of reform was being given to India, it was 
constitutionally overload('d with safeguards, having fundamental defects on which 
democracy could not bo based. Attempts must bo made not to allow this cargo to 
arrive in India. Ho criticised Sir Samuel lloare’s “political arithmetic,” which 
reduced Hindus from a 45 ptr cent to 35 per cent minority and refused to the 
Sikhs the treatment meted out to Moslems in the United Provinces, The resolu¬ 
tion was unanimously adopted. 

4. Joint Electorater in Provinces 

The Conference also adopted a resolution moved by Rai Bahadur Dewan Chand 
(Peshawar) rceouling the deliberate opinion that no constitution was worth having 
which was not based on pure and simple joint electorate in provinces for all com¬ 
munities to the Central and Federal legislature. 

Pandit Malayiya, speaking on the resolution, web^omed the Frontier Hindus’ 
move to offer joint cLctorates to 93 per cent of Moslem majority. He traced 
the history of separaie electorates which was highly injurious to the national 
interests, but Government encouraged Moslems to stick to them. The present 
unhealthy state of affairs would vanish and all parties would gain by Bwaraj. 
Separate electorates resulted in separate blocs and nobody had a right to rule by 
51 or 52 votes. 

5. Bind Separation 

Afr, Jagat Narain, Secretary of the All-India Hindu Maha Sabha, moved a 
resolution strongly opposing th(' separation of Sind when repeated enquiries into 
the financial aspects of the question disclosed di'plorable facts that all previous 
estimates of the deficits were lower than was actually anticipated and all people in 
Sind, irrespective of caste and creed, opposed it. The separation of Kind, he said , 
would be a burden on the central revenues like the Frontier. He alleged that 
Moslem leaders like Maulana Mahomed Ali agreed that Sind should not be separat¬ 
ed if it was not self-supporting. 

Mr. Dwarka Prasad apprehended ^‘Indian Modems’ conspiracy with Afghanistan” 
and in this connt'ction referred to the Pakistan movement. 

The Conference iinally adopted a resolution strongly deprecating the attompti 
to secure legislative enaetmiMiis advantageous to Moslems at the expense of Htncmi 
and Sikhs on the ground of relieving agricultural indebtedness. Another resolution 
referred to the Hindu request to the Governraant to adopt a liberal policy regard¬ 
ing the grant of Anns licenses to Hindus for their safety in the Frontier. 



The Moslem Polity 

The All India Moslim Conference 


The koen controvrrHy whirh had bocD for flometimc amonp; loadine; Mus¬ 

lims r^ardin^ the over-hauling of the all-lndla Muslim Conferenee with a view to 
inspiring gn liter cniifideuec in its activiiiep, ended on the 15th. February 1934, when 
a^ a rtieeting of the exyeutive board of the Conferenee His Highness the Aga Khan, as 
"xT^^ave his award efi'.-eling complete ehange of important ofliee-bearerfl, 
ppo jdititr Nawab Sir Moharni'd Ahmed Saeed Khan of Chatari as chairman, Seth 

^ secretary, Klian Bahadur llaji Hahirn Baksh as working 

secretary Sir Mohammad Iijhal, Dr, Shafaat Ahmed Khan and Mr. Shafi Daoodi as 
permanent vico-i^rcHidiails. Khan Bihadur Syed Abdul Uafei'z, the lion. Mr. Hussain 
imam, Mr, A. fj. (Ihuznavi, Mr. Mohammad Moazzam and Mr. Zahoor Ahmed as 
jOint-S('crcta rics. 

As rtyards the Muslim L‘\ague the Aga Khan suggested that Mr. Jinnab be 
appointed pn'sident and Khan Bahadur Hafiz Ilidayat' Hussain, secretary, but made 
it Hoar that u was luit an award but advice. 

accepting the resignations of Dr. Shafaat Ahmed Khan and Mr. 
►. .uin i iaoodi expn'SHcd keen ajipreciaiion of their services to the' Muslims of India, 
espetiaiiy ot the formers tvhose contribution to the evolution of reforms he described 
as monurru'ntal. 

His Highness regretted that Sir Mohammad Iqbal could not accept the presi- 
c Tie said he was very keen on amalgamating the League 

a a tne Conterence two years ago, but now felt convinced that amalgamation if it 
was to come must wait. 

Lxpressing gratification for the appreciation of his services, His Highness said : I 
wan , to iiitcreHts of India and feel that they demami that India should 

nave the heneht of Muslims and ihcir culture, contributing to the culture of new 
Jiiciia—the '['dm of the dreams of all tru.> pniriol, the raj of independence, tolerance 
4 ‘l'“ 'i^'^nred the confcrmice of his sup])0'*t in fufure and willingness 

♦ the welfare of all his co-religionists. He gave hio whole-hearted support 

to all the resolutions passed by the meeting. 


Resolutions 

Ihe meeting passed a series of resolutions deprecating the agitation to get the 
Oommumd Award altered, demanding the safeguarding of the essential ana vital 
interests ot Muslims, a statutory guarantee of Muslim representation in various 
services, of residuary powers in the provinces, guarantee of one-third of 

seats tcir Mils irns in the upper federal chamber by separate electorates, represen- 
Tation or Muslims in the central and provincial cabinets by those commanding the 
greati'st Miisdim following in legislatures, protection of Muslim personal laws and 
reforms for Baluchistan. 

By other resolutions the meeting appreciated the services of the British Indian 
( eu'gation to the Joint Parliamentary Committee under the leadership of the Aga 
Ivlian, ancl supported ^c demands embodied therein, viewed with great concern the 
oelny in the inauguration of reforms, which, it regarded, was extremely detrimental 
A) Jndia 8 interests, urged that provincial autonomy and central responsibility be 
introduced without further delay and in no case provincial autonomy be made con¬ 
tingent upon the fruition of an all-Jndia federation. 

Another resolution recorded the appreciation of the interest His Highness the Aga 
Knan had been taking in the affairs of Muslims all the world Over ana requested His 
Highness to pay particular attention to the Palestine problem. 



The All India Muslim League 

The split in the ranks of the all-Ijidia Muslim Leaeciio ended on the 4th. March 1934; 
when at a combined ineetin^' of both sections held in New D('Ihi under the presidency 
of Hafiz Hidayat Hussahi a resolution was passed that the cleava^^e be made up 
and Mr. Jinnah elected president of the united body. The followinpj ie the text of 
the resolution to this effect: 

^Ab it is the wish of the community that the clcava^^e between the two sections 
of the All-India Muslim Lenp;ue be made up and as in pursuance of that wish the 
office-bearers of the two sections have rc8i^^^ed from their lespcctive places and that 
Mian Abdel Aziz has expressly stated that he would also resipjn in favour of Mr, 
Jinnah and as Mr. Jinnah has expressed his wilbnirness to accept the presidentship, 
it is hereby resolved that the two sections do aniale:amatc and that the councils of 
the two Leagues do combine and form a united body and that the constitution of 
the Lea^^ue adopted in 1922 shall remain in force.’ 

Anolher resolution authorised Mr. Jinnath to fix the date and venue of the next 
annual aession of the Lea^^iie. 

The meetinjj; appointed IJafiz Hidayat Hnssain, secretary. Khan Bahadur S. M. 
Abdulla, Mr. Auwarul Azira. M. L. a., and Shah Maswood Ahmed, M. L. A., joint 
seen'tanes. 

Since the election of Mr. Jinnah to the presidentship of the All-India Muslim 
League speculation bad been rife retrardmg the possible chanp:e8 in its 
policy and the constitution with a vicnv to aecordin^^ it a more representa¬ 
tive character and rc-openinp^ its doors to those Muslims who hold more 
radical political views Point had been lent to thi'se conjt'ctures by the 
cxistin^^ divergence views on the AVliite Paper proposals between Mr. Jinnah 
and other leading Muslim Leacuers. Whereas Mr. Jinnah had been lately voicing 
his unequivocal condemaation of the entire constiiutional scheme as embodied in 
the White Paper policy, the League had hithiTto been one of according a sort of 
general support to them. It was quite possible that Mr. Jinnah’s position in the 
Muslim community coupled with the pronounced views on the current political 
problems might offi'r an inducement to nationalist MuslirnS; and the adherents of the 
Jamait-ul-Ulcma who had been for some lime keeping aloof of the League, think¬ 
ing it to be of a parlicnlar clique, might re-enter its fold. If these left-wingers as 
they were called succeeded in capturing the Muslim League a complete reorientation 
in its future policy would uot come as a surprise though presently it appeared to be 
a very rcmc*e possibility. 

New Delhi—1st. and 2nd. April 1934 

The Council of the All-India Muslim lA?ngue met at New Delhi on the 1st. April 
1934. Mr. M. A. Jinnah on arrival was given an enthusiastic welcome. About 
forty members attended. Among those present w’crc Messrs. Abdul Matin 
Chowdhury, Raza Ali, Hidayat Hussain, Maswood, Yakub, Hon. Abdul Hafeez, Nawab 
Ibrahim Ali Khan, Nawab Telib Mehdi and S. M. Abdulla. Proceedings were uot 
open to the press. 

It was understood, as reported by the Associated Press, that Mr. M, A. Jinnah 
made a striking appeal for unity among all Muslim organisations with a view to 
confront Government with united demands. He reviewed the White Paper scheme 
very critically. 

It was further understood that Mr. Jinnah emphasised the need for propaganda 
outside the country and hoped to do his best in this direction when he returned 
to England for which place he would sail on the 2.3rd April. Some speakers expressed 
a feeling that Mr. Jinnah should slay in the country at this critical hour. Mr. 
Jinnah replied he could at any time come back to the country by air when needed 
and that he would be promoting the interestB of the country in England. 

It was understood tnat the Council had a general discussion on the present poli¬ 
tical situation. Various opinions were expressed and after about 3 hours’ discussion 
the meeting adjourned till the next day; when resolutions were taken up. The general 
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trend of diicuBsion seemed to have been in favour of unity amongst the various 
Moslem organisations. 

Mr. Jinnah was believed to have charaei»Tised the White Paper as intended to 
exploit Indians. He was said to have highly deprecated the proposed constitution 
of Federation. 

Maulana Ali, it transpired, said nothing about the White Paper, but he 

appealed for unity. He tuvoured a compromiso with the Hindus for, ho said, if 
Moslems wanted to have diseiisKion with Hindus, the latter would surely bear them. 

Bequm Shah Nawaz and Mr. Yamin Khan also appealed tor unify, but were 
of opinion (hat the White Paper sliould not be condemned. The Moslems should 
think of eoriHfqiuaiees, for there would be a party in the country which would 
accept it and favour if. Mr. Yamin Ivhan Huggested that they should have a dic¬ 
tator amongst the Moslems and he should lx; obeyed. 

Mr. nn\a Ali, though h(^ favoured concerted action by Moslems, thought that 
there was no harm in having (he Moslem League and Moslem Conference as 
Rcpnrate bodies, for they had nbnost an identical programme. They would, to his 
mind, work bf'iiarateiy and would be able to do more work. 


Second Day—New Delhi—2nd. April 1934 

A tew more Nationalist Musi ms including Mr. Asaf Ali and others attended to¬ 
day R delibi'rntions in their private capacity. The Nawab of Chhtitari also attended 
to-day’s ddiberations. 

It wah understood that Mr. Asaf Ah nddvesHcd the Council for about, an hour in 
the course of which h(‘ divlarcd that Nationalist Muslims were convinced that Mr. 

.linnah was a man of principle and that whatever did renee of opinion existed 

hetu’cen Mr. Jinnah,. himself and Nationalist, MiisIiruB were honest differc ices based 
on principle. I'hcy were ontuled to have dillorenee-i of opinion and the Nationalist 
Mnsli ms would take the ehanee to convert others to their fold. He wanted the 
constitution of tire League based preferably on the lines of democracy, so that they 
might have a bigger representation of Muslim community. 

It was fnrtbtr understood that in th(‘ course of his speech, Mr. Asaf Ali expressed 
the hope that under the leadership of Mr. .Iinnah, the doors of the League would 
he thrown open to all and no attempt to monofiolise the League would be made 
by any one seedion. It was this hop(> and Mr. .liunah’s return to the League, which 

made it possible for the speaker and his friends to come and see a change of spirit 

in the League. The (’ommunal Award was a hornet and In^ did not want to make 
matters eorrpbeatcd by commenting on it Init the White I’aper was a groat danger 
with which India was threatened. Moslems should concentrate on p^^eventing .mate¬ 
rialisation of this danger and any action in this respect would have his support. 
Mr. Jintinh commanded (he respect of all siiicc he wanted India to walk along the 
path of progress. 

It was understood, while voting on the first resolution moved by the chair, one Na¬ 
tionalist Moslem opposed the morion while the rest remained neutral. 

Sir Mahomed Yakub, who also addressed the meeting, congratulated Mr. Asaf 
Ali for his prcsi iiee at the League meeting after a number of years. He said that 
if Nationalist Muslims had se])Hrated from (he League, it was of their own accord 
and (he League did not ask them to do so. He asked what improvement Dr. Kit- 
rlilew, who was a Nationalist Muslim and who had been the Secretary of the League 
for four years, had made in the position of the League. In conclusion, bir Mahomed 
Yakub welcomed Mr, Jinnah who was taking a keen interest in the League and was 
leading them towards unity. 

\fr. Jijinah, in his address, made a survey of the whole situation. He appealed 
to the Muslims to do their best for the cause of the country and also financially 
assist the League. As for the call on him to lead the community, he said he was 
doing it to the best of his ability. 

Reiolutiont 

The Council of the League then passed the following resolutions :— 

Besolvcd that they accept the Communal Award so far as it goes,, until a subs- 
tilute IB agreed upon by the various communities and on that basis expressed their 
readiness for co-operation with other communities and parties to secure such future 
constitution for India, as would be acceptable to the country. 
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The Council strongly supports the proposal of a strong influ^tial depntation 
to wait on the Viceroy to lay before him as to |how the Balfour Declaration 
supported the Jews of the world to buy land and settle down in Palestine, which de-3 
prive their orip;inal inhabitants of Muslims and Christians and Arabs and ruined the p^oe 
of the Sacred Land. The Council further resolued to flympathise with Arabs in Pa- 
leptine whole-heartedly and assured them of their heartfelt sympathies and support. 

The raeetinj^ of the Council views with great apprehension the situation in Ajodhya 
and strongly condemns the reported excess committed on Muslim lives and property 
of the place* and calls upon the Government to take speedy action for bringing the 
offenders to justice. 

Resolved that a eommittee consisting of lliifiz Hidayat Hussain, Mr. Abdul Ma¬ 
tin Choudhiiry, Sir Mahomed Yakub, Haji Rasid Ahmed, Messrs, Hilal Ahmed Asaf 
Ali, Hussain Imam, Maswood Ahmeil and Mirzi Md. Syed be appointed to reconsi¬ 
der and amend the constitution of the L’‘agiie to be placed before the next annual 
session. 

Resolved that Provin(;ial branches of the All-India Muslim League be revived and 
reorganized and the following members of the Conneil are requested to unflcrtake 
in reviving and reorganising the provifjcial branches on th(;ir respective provinces 
aud commiinieate the rosulr, of their efforts bv the .'10th .Tune. Messrs, S, M. Alidiilla 
and Asaf Ali (Delhi). Mr. Hidayat Hussain (U. P-b Mr. Abdul Matin Choudhiiry 
(Assam), Kabiruddin Ahmed (Bengal), Hussain Imam and Maswood Ahmed (Bihar) 
Mr, datnal Mahomed and Hyed Murlnzu (Mfidras), Mr. M. C, Chagla and Khan 
Bahadur Alibuakza (Bomliay), Syed Habib Khwaja (lu! Mahomed Khan and Begum 
Shah (Punjab), Abdoola Huroon (Sind), Abdulla Yusuf Ali (Frontier Province). 
VVilayatulla and Yusuf Sharif (Central Province), Syed Abdulla .Tabliar and Mirza 
Abdul Qadir Beg (Ajmer) and Raja Gazanafar Ali (Indian States). 

Another resolution, moved by the Hon*blc Mr. Hossain fmam expressed grave 
concern at the condition of Obeidulla Khan and requcSicd the Government to re¬ 
lease him immediately, on humanitarian grounds, if not on political grounds. 

Mr. JinnaKt Statemant 

Giving his impression of the session of the Council of the Muslim League 
Mr. Jinnah, in an interview to the Associated Press, said :— 

After two days’ dcliberationH of the Council meeting, which was the most repre¬ 
sentative that I have seen during my connection with the League extending now to 
over 20 years, 1 must say I was imuKUistly impressed with most of the speeches 
that wer<! made there by various leaders, who came from different provinces in India. 
The League is perfectly sound and healthy and the eoindusion f have come to is that 
Mussalmans will not lag behind any other community in serving the very best in¬ 
terests of India. To condemn tho White Paper one does not require argument of 
reasons but one has only got to read th(3 White Paper propo-ials and understand 
them and that is enough. But while many of us feel that this treacherous scheme 

IK almost at our door—and I for one have not hesitated to declare my views with 

regard to the scheme—the problem of all problems which still confronts us is how to 
avert the scheme being foisted upon India. That cannot be achieved and will not be 
achieved until there is unity between Hindus and Moslems. 

India looks forward to a real, solid, united front. Can we even at this eleventh 

hour bury the hatchet and forget tho past in the pretence of imminent danger and 

close our ranks to get sufficient strength to resist what is being hatched both at 
Downing Street ana in Delhi Y It is up to the leaders to put their heads together 
and nothing will give mo greater happiness than bring about complete co-operation 
and friendship between Hindus and Moslems and in this desire my impression is 
that I have the solid support of Mussalmans. The Council has passed a resolution 
which is before the public. It clearly indicates how that unity can be achieved im¬ 
mediately. On ray return to India I have seen abundant evidence that public 
opinion, both Hindu and Moslem, thinks alike in terms of the political evolution of 
the country. 

The emphasis which Moslems place on the Communal Award is only an indica¬ 
tion of their desire to make sure that any national demand which they join to put 
forward on behalf of the country will incorporate the safeguards which Moslems con- 
eider to be a minimum. Moslems are in no way behind any other community in 
their demand for national self-government. The crux of tho whole issue, therefore, 
is : can we completely assure Moslems that the safeguards to which they attach vital 
importance will be embodied in the future constitution of India ? 



The All India Muslim Unity Board 

Muslim Support for Swarajists 

The meetirip; of the All-India Mtifilira Unify Board concluded its deliboratiouB 
at Lucknow on the 16th. May 1934 and the lollowing resolutions were passed :— 

(1) This moctinej of the SMuslim Unity Board, welcomes the announcement 
advising withdrawal of the Civil Diaobf^dience Movement and approves of the revival 
of the Swaraj Party with its eminently practical and Nationalistic programme as 
outlined at its Ranchi meeting, which is in conformity with the resolution of this 
Board passed on 17th. December last and which has made it once again possible 
for progressive sections of all communities to co-operate and work unitedly for the 
country. 

(2) While reiterating the standpoint taken up by the All-Indin Muslim Unity Board 
Conference in Dc'ccmber last that the only alternative to the Communal Award is 
an agreed settlement b'-tween tne communities themselves, this Board depn'cates all 
agitation to get the Communal Award modified by the British Government. Fur¬ 
ther, this Board expresses its readiness to h(‘lp any movement for bringing about 
complete harmony and understanding between diflererit eommunities as efforts of 
our representatives in the last Unity Conference amply testify. 

(3) This meeting appeals to the Mnssalnian voters not to pledge their support 
to any eaudidatc or candidates for Assembly till such time as this Board is in a 
position to recommend to them names of suitable candidates. 

The Board authorises the Working Committee to prepare a list ot suitable candi¬ 
dates from the various Provinces for Legislative Ass(‘mbly after consulting the 
various organisations before Ist. July so that the Muslim electorate may return 
only such candidates as will serve the best interests of the community and the 
country. 

By the fourth resolution, the Board passed its constitution and elected a Wor¬ 
king Committee of two members, with Nawab Mahomed Ismail Khan as President, 
Mr. Shaukat Ali, Ohaudhury Khalicpiz iman, Mr. Shah Maswood Ahmad and Syed 
Zakir Ali as Secretaries. 

About 20 members participated in to-day's proceedings, prominent among whom 
were Nawab Mr. Mahomed Ismail Khan, who presided. Mauiana Shaukat Ah, the 
Raja of Salerapiir, Chaiidhury Kbaliquzaraan, Syed Zukir Ali and Syed Hasan 
Rahas. 

Messages of sympathy were received from Dr. Ansari, Mufti Kifayatullah and 
others. 

Nawab Ismail Khan, ’U the course of a conversation, explaining the resolutions, 
said that the PTnity Board had no intention of running eleet’fins in its name but 
would recommend to Moslem voters the names of suitable candidates. 

Asked if it was the intention of the Board to support and recommend all Swaraj 
Party Muslim candidates, he pointed out that it was still too early to decide this 
in BO far as the Swaraj Party had not yet taken a shape and many vital questions 
relating to it were yet to be decided but the hoped they would be working in co¬ 
ordination if and when the Swaraj Party was formed. 


The Communal Award 


Attitude of Nationalist Muslims 

The lollwing is quoted from the “Tribune” of Lahore, dated June 1934 

Any one who carefully scruliniseB the proceedings of the Congrefls Parliamentary 
Board and the Working Committee, so far as they have been reported in the press, 
is bound to come to the conclusion that the very unsatisfactory resolution which 
has bean recorded by the latter with the full concurrence of the formar is chiefly 
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due to the attitude of the Muslim members of those bodies. The unqualified wel¬ 
come which Mr. T. A. K. Sherwaiii has jriveii to the resolution leave no room for 
doubt on this point. The (./onp;rcss, said this U. P. leader in a statement made 
by him immediately nfier the resolution was passed, "'has once a^ijain proved that it 
is a truly national organization and feels equally its responsibility towards the 
different com ra urn tics. If any one had any doubt on this point, it must bo finally 
removed now.' No reasonabl* person ever doubted or could ever doubt that ‘the 
Congress is a truly national organization and we should have thought that after 
its brilliant record extending over very nearly half a century this obvious fact 
needed no further proof. Ihit what is the occasion for this somewhat exuberant 
declaration ? Nothing but the passing of a resolution by the Working Committee 
of the Congress, the essence of which is that in view of the difference of opinion 
existing among the communities concerned regarding the Communal Award, the 
Congress, which represents the nation as a whole, should neither accept nor reject 
the Award. As this resolution, the most noticeable thing about which is that it 
does not contain even a word of definite condemnation of the pernicious system of 
separate electorat -H, which constitutes the very basis of the Award, has so mightily 
pleased the nationalist Muslims in the Congress, may we, in all humility, inquire 
since when our iricnds have adopted this particular attitude towards the Communal 
Award generally and separate electorates in particular ? 

As public memory is proverbially short we need make no apology for recalling 
a few notable events and utterances. On A])iil 18. 1931, there was held at Lucknow 
what is known in our politii*al history as the first All-India Muslim Nutioiialist 
C(Uift'rcnce. It was presided over by Sir Ali Iniani, a former President of the 
All-I ndia Muslim Li'iigue. In his B|.)eech on the occasion Sir All Imam declared 
that ‘separate electorates connote the negation of nationalism,’ that ‘if you erect au 
iron wall bi’lwetm comiuunily and community in thi'ir politics, you destroy the 
social fabric’ and tirnt ‘nationalism cannot evolve from communal division and 
dissension.’ At. tJie same meeting, no less a fierson than i.)r. Ansari, undoubtedly 
the greatest Muslim leader now lu ihe Congress and the I’resident of the Congress 
Parliamentary Hoard, moved the famous resolution which for months was repeated 
from many Muslim nationalist platforms. By this ri'solution the Conference 
cxpresfli'd its strong e.onv’ction that The method of representation in the Federal 
and Ih'ovincial L' giHlatures should be joint electorates and adult Iranchise.’ In his 
flpeceh iu moving the icsokUion Dr. Ansari, after referring to the absolute necessity 
of joint electorates for the growth of a united nationhood’, told his community that 
‘insistence on si'paiate electorates would prove suicidal to the continuance of the 
Mussalraans in this country as a political and cultural force of any significance.’ 
Two months later Dr. Ansari himself presided at the All-Bengal Muslim Nationalist 
Conference at Faridpur, and in his speech on the occasion, after referring to the 
resolution passed at Lucknow said that ‘the Nationalist Muslim Party, after the 
bitter experiei'ci' of separate electorates for the past twenty years and with duo 
regard to the cons'i'utional advance of the country as a whole, has como to the 
conclusion tliat it is ui the iuterosts iff the Muslims of India that joint elcctorales 
with adult franchise should be the basis of representation in the future constitution.’ 
d'hc Conference itself passed a resolution to the same efl’cet, with the significant 
addition that if adult suffrage was not to be had immediately, then the suffrage 
should be based on the payment of any amount of revenue, rent, cess or tax.’ A 
month lat(>r, at the ll. P. Nationalist Coiii-'i’ciice Dr. Ansari stressed the point that 
‘coramunalism and the communal mentality could never be uprooted without joint 
electorates.’ 

This was the attitude of the nationalist Muslims towards separate electorates, 
which admittedly constiiute the basis of the Coinmiinul Award, so lately as in July 
1931. A year later, on the very eve of the announcement of the Communal Award, 
we find Dr. Ansaii making the following emphatic declaration on behalf of his party : 
‘No comraunal sitdcmcnt will bring harmony and peace which is not based on a 
very wide franchise, and which does not remove the root cause of communal anta¬ 
gonism—corarniinal electorates.—The basic foundation of the constitution should bo 
joint electorates, universal adult franchise, and for the present reservation of seats 
for smaff rniiioriiieH on the basis of their population.’ Again : Tt Is curious that 
communal electorates which arc most injurious to the minorities should be claimed 
to give them protection. As a Congressman, as a Nationalist, and as a Mussalman 
1 am convinced that joint elcctoiate> are the only kind of electorate that provide 
safety alike to Hindus, Muslims, bikhs and other communities in the Provincial or 
41 
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Central Legislatures, wherever they happen to be in a minority/ About the same time 
Mr. Asaf All, another prominent Muslim leader of nationalist views, declared in a 
statement in reply to a manifesto issued by certain members of the All-India 
Muslim Conference ‘The simplest formula they should slick to is joint electorates, 
no reservation, no weightage, no special constituencies and adult suffrage or the 
lowest qualification for franchise to enable the bulk of the population to get repre¬ 
sentation, and if any formula for minorities is insisted upon by minorities in 
different provinces it should be uniform for all minorities.’ These were the views 
of the nationalist Muslims rising up to the eve of the announcement of the Award. 
Nor did the actual announcement of the Award make an immediate difference in 
their position. The Communal Award was published in India on August 16, 1932. 
Six days later we find so important a body as the executive committee of the Bengal 
Nati onalist Muslim Party condemning the Award on the following grounds, among 
others :--Jt rec'0gniz('8 the principle of separate electorates, which is fundamentally 
opposed to responsible government.’ On September 1, Maiilana Abul Kalam Azad 
condemned the Award as ‘the most dangerous thing that could happen to Indian 
nationalism,’ and declared that ‘it had set one community against the other, without 
giving any tangible benefit to any community, save the Enropt'ans.’ Dr. Ansari 
himself was away from India at the time, but in an exclusive joint statement given 
to a press correspondent in Germany he said and Mr. Sherwani said that the main 
features of the Communal Award were the perpetuation and Hlimiilating of the 
causes dividing India and the accentuation and extension of communal divisions, 
and the creation of fresh communal groups and special interests, which would 
shatter all future prospects of communal co-operation.’ ‘The real foundation of the 
proper construction of future India,’ the two leaders added, 'can only bo the intro¬ 
duction of joint electorates with adult suffrage and the adoption of democratic 
principles.’ 

After all these explicit and emphatic declarations made by leading Muslim Nation¬ 
alists, both against separate electorates and against the Communal Award as a 
whole, IS it not too late in the day for them to demand, and for the Working 
Committee and the Congress Parliamentary Board themselves to concede the demand 
that the Communal Award should be neither accepted nor rejected at this stage, 
and that even the principle of separate eiectorates, on which it is based, should not 
be definitely and explicitly rejected ? Have not these Nationalist Muslim leaders 
a ready rejected both the Award generally and pernicitins principle of separate 
electorates in particular'/ Unless, therefore, they wish to go back upon the clear 
and unambiguous declarations repeatedly made by them during the last three years, 
it is impossible to understand diher their in^'isienee that tie* (./ongress should uot 
reject the Award or their jubilation at the fact tLrit tlie Congress bus not as a 
matter of fact rejected it, though it has certainly condemneu it. 



The Youth Conferences 


The Madras Youth Congress 

Tlje Mndras Yoiilh Con^resB commenced its BOBsion on the 24th. March 1934, at 
the Raiiado Hall, Mylapore, Madras, with Mr. S. Satyamurthi in the chair. 

Mr. A, R. V. Achar, in dcclarin^^ the Conference open, traced the youth movement 
in the city of Madras, and said that the youth of Madras had always taken their 
rightful pa-'t in the activities of the city. They had joined the Scout movement 
when it was (?iart(\l m 10l9 by Dr. G. S. Arundale. They also joined the Interna¬ 
tional LeaiL^me of Youth Htirted in 1924 and the First Youth Conference was held in 
1925. After the Yoiiih Conference of 1927, the youths en^aqjed themselves in differ¬ 
ent activities and tried to mould the affairs of several insfitutions in such ways as 
would be bcMidieial to the largest number of the youths of the city. They were also 
engaged in the Swadeshi movement. The speaKor exhorted the youths to forge ahead 
of the elders and organise themselves so that they might be in a position to aim at 
the highest and the noblest. Mr. Aehar then declared the Conference open. 

P r e f i <1 e n t i a 1 Address 

The Chairman of the Reception Committee then extended a welcome to the yonth 
of the city after which Mr. S. Satyamurthi delivered his presidential address. 
The following is the text of Mr. Satyamurthi s address 

I very highly appreciate the honour which the Reception Committee of your 
Congress has done me by inviting me to preside over the Madras Youth Congress. 
J readily accepted the invitation, deeply conscious as I am, that, by no stretch of 
imagination, can 1 claim to call myself or to be called a youth ; but, after all, a 
man is as old us ho feds, and a woman is ns old as she looks. I claim to feel as 
youthful among you. i have no doubt, that, as a result of rny presiding over this 
Congress, 1 shall fed younger. 

1 congratulate you on summoning this Congress. Youth is a beautiful time, 
but it is also a time of groat opportunities, such as do not recur. Whether you 
utilise or waste those opportunities depends upon you. No single youth can tackle 
and solve successfully the groat and many problems which face Indian Youth 
to-day, when a new Nation is practically being recreated. It is right, therefore, that 
you should meet and discuss problcius, concerning yourselves and the country. 

The most important and urgent problem before you is to retain and develop 
your youthful spirits and outlook on life, Alas I In this country wo now grow 
prematurely old. Pessimism has a peculiar fascination for certain minds. It suits 
intellectual and moral laziness. Things arc fairly depressing all round, But depre¬ 
ssion was never met by an attitude of defeatism. 1 would earnestly appeal to all of 
you to cultivate a robust and optimistic view of life. It is right, it is also helpful, 
if only young men and young Avoraon in our country will make up their minds to 
conspire with fate and to grasp this sorry scheme of things entire, then they may 
well feel called upon to shatter it to pieces, so that they may rebuild it nearer 
their heart’s desiie. I am not an iconoclast, nor do I want you to become iconoc¬ 
lasts, but when I sec round mo prematurely old young people adding to the national 
wall, I feel tc.npted to ask you to get out of yourselves. lu a word, I should like 
you to be self-reliant, hopeful, and cheerful. 

I shall be told that unemployment is rife among educated youths, and that they 
cannot afford to be happy. After, all, happiness is a state of mind, in my expe¬ 
rience, I have seen more happiness among the poor than among the rich. A happy 
man will more successfully deal with the problems of life, than an unhappy man. 
On this very problem of unemployment, I should like you to ask yourselves, 
whether the bulk of you who have to deal with that problem have yet done any¬ 
thing by way of constructive thinking or acting. I do not want to suggest heroic 
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Bolutions or quank romrdipfl. But I do not fool that, to tho advontnrons and bold 
young man or woman, Ihoro suv folds of omploymont, which have not been touched 
by thorn. T shall givo hut one illuKirafion. The Talkie has come to stay with us. Tho 
rage for Talkies, ospocially in Indian larigiuigos like Hindi or Tamil, seems to be 
unlimited though yot in its infancy. Itfoung, amateur talent from Madras has 
already distinguiRhed itself, in tho production of the Tamil Takio of Sda Eaiyanam 
which has already bfon running some weeks, and which will run some months 
more, wherever Tamil is spoken. A good 'Talkie like that gives lionourable and 
lucrative emjiloyment to fifty edneated young men and women. I invite you to 
explore the possibilities of this profession. 

Or, again, take the South Indian stage or Bouth Indian music. Third-rato 
artists piodneing thiid-rate iihiys with primiuve dress and primitive scenery still 
hold the field. You can count the first class musicians on the fingers of your 
liand. There is jihniy of talent among yon. You must develop tlie genius to dis¬ 
cover talent among oiirsdves, to organise it with a view (o open out new enreera 
for yourselves, and to add the innoeenl and elevating amusement and happiness of 
the Nation, 

At the other end, lie the vast problems of village reconstruction, economic 
iray'irovement, and organisation of the trade, commerce', and banking of the country. 
I grant that, in these spherts, you cannot do much without the folate taking the 
initiative and helping you. But ev< ii here, it is open to the mori' enterprising and 
adventurous among yon, to settle down in a village with a small capital and 
gradually win your way into the hearts of the villagers and make yourselves so 
useful to them, tliat ilu'y will gladly maintain you above want. This is not the 
place for me to elaborate the eictads of th'* plan. Ihit, if your (^ingress takes up 
this suggestion seriously and appoints a Committee to w’Ork out a detailed plan, I 
shall be glid to co-Ofieiate with you. 

I should like yon, while you are young, to devote particular atte'nlion to tho 
physical culture of your bcidics. There can be real beauty w ithout sfrenglh. I should 
jik(' to make a particiiiir ajipeu] to yong wemen who are (locking to our 
colbges, to take special care of their hodns and their appearance. They dare not 
ignore them. I cannot lay too much emphasis on the need for all our young people 
to take, regular physical exercise, and to yilny g^ames and sports, Dnr'iig the recent 
Cricket Test Matches in Madras, I went erick^t-mad like thousands of my fellow 
citizi'us in Madras. But I (*an never foiget. the fact, tha' Madi’as was not reprc'si'tited 
on the T<‘st Team here, except vicariously. Madras has to Oiid her yilace in the 
ciie.kd. map of tlie world. 1 aiqxal to young men to je-liieve that idac'i' for Madras. 

I sincerely hope that llu' Corporation of Madras, with tliclu lp of ihi’ Government, 
will soon put up a eiicket pitch and grounds ami stab um in Msrlras where the 

young men of Madras may l<‘arn to play erickv't in the 1 st style, and when 

the next 'Best match Is played in Madras, I look forward to Madras giving a bedter 
account of itself, in every way. 

Maelras has erff-n distinguished itself in ttunls. I sincirdy ho’pe that you will 
lu'lp to niamt.'iin tliat rcjuilaiion. India In.s w>>n world wdd<' faau', in the manly 
games also. It is the sfu-cial jweivince eif y uth to buik to those ;u-h'viti(‘R. The 
international status of India must be rd-'d by you in this as in other ficbls. 

I sheiule] also like you tei cnltivaie the ^p:nr. of lici.dthy intelh'f'tiial curiosity. 
You an- all cducatcel ; but liow many of you know the things wlo'-h an educated 

pCTbon ought to know ? lleiw’ many things do y^'Vi know even in this City ? How 

many of year have the spirit of adventure? Thanks te» Man’s challerge' to nature, the 
North IViiei and iSouth Pole have been exi'Iored. 'I’he wholi- earth is now known to man. 
Air IS being eonqnereal. 'The dt pth eif (he- se-a, liave- been pinrnhed. Tlie Alps have been 
siibdiK’d, and (he Himalayas are being attacked Day afte r clay, we read accounts 
of grtat advcnture-H eif heroism. How' many Indian yeiiing riT n, how many Mad- 
rarecH partieulaiJy, have taken their share in th's eonqnesr of eatcire ? I invite you 
to do your bit. I want that you shoidd organise expeditions of walking, cycling, 
rnountainei'ijng. Yon should see ricw cemntries and new people. You will acquire 
contidcnce in jourse-lves tliat will add lo your bapphicss and make ymi better men 
and worne'U, You should also cultivate definite* lu)l)hies. Nature is so plt'ntifiil in our 
country that, with a liltUi endeavour and with a little, land, all of us may become fine 
gardiuTs. Gartle-nieg i.^ a great hobly. To assist in any manner in tho creation of 
the beauty in llowe-rs and leavesjand fruits is great happiness, It will also add to 
the stock of your knovvleelge-. Incidentally, it will make you do physical work in 
your own gardens. No euthuBiastic garducr can help ihts. It is good for your bodies. 
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I would also flnp;^>esfc that, as many of you aa can, should cultivate the hobby of 
musif. vocal or instrumental. All of ub arc not p;ifted with that talent. But I am 
told that a fjood number of us can learn music, vocal or instrumental, with endea¬ 
vour and application. Music hath charms to sooth the savage beast. I.ife can be 
made more toh'rablc even for th (3 most unhappy arnonp; us wdth a little music 
thrown in. Mnsje, ^s a soeml factor, has li-nitlcss possibilities. The rich store of 
our folk-Ror.^H and folk-damas ties almost unexplored. Our education, to-day, especi¬ 
ally of the youne^oues. is often drab and lifeless, bi'cause music is not assiji^ned its 
proper place. Life in our country is not ho sweet aa it may be or as it was, be¬ 
cause music has not yet eotnc by its own. I reeo;^uise that there is a passion, often 
unhealthy, to listen to music from others, of almost any kind. But the true enjoy¬ 
ment of music which belonj^s to a cullunid mind is yet to be amont!: us. \Vc should 
muH'cally educate ourselves to appree.iate t::ood miisie ; more, we Hhonld learn the art 
of eommunal sin^iiip;. In the west, it is very usual to sec hundrods. and Hometimes- 
thousiinds of people, men, women and ehiblre-n, siun^in^ popular soiurs top;ethf‘r. with 
a striking: unity of fiurpose and of voice. We need to cultivate that communal siu- 
p:inir in onr '’ouniry. 

You can think, f ir yourselves, of other liobbicB. I need not mention them to 
you. But, befeire leaving this snbj.'cf, I should like to comm''nd to all of you one 
need wliieh you must always fulfil viz., to be, and to appear clean in your bodies, 
ill your clothes, and in your habits. We, in furlia, h :vc been rif>;htly famed through 
the M^:eH for onr ])i'rs()iial elean'incss. It is a rie.h heritaf^;’, 1 want to eouserve it, 
develop it, and hand it down untarnish-d, to tlios‘ who come after you. But this 
is only a part of tlic picture. The ollcT und the more importani, part is how to 
kei'p our country clean. Thanks to the sun and to plent ful w'ater, most of the 
year, our villapjes have not all of them b-on spoil. mI. But our towns, including; the 
city of Madras, have to waj^e a perpetual warfare everyday, between the habits of 
our pi^ople and tlic miiiiicifial service's. Our B'reets and ( iir lanes are a standing 
disL'race (o us. J speak frankly, b-'causi' I fed strongly. Wc who claim to be 
educated must set a better exam[)le. The hal>iis of Ihrowine; rubbish into tho 
strcitsat ail hours, and of foiiliii^j; them in a manner which I dare not describe 
hen*, are as much standiii^i; in the way of our development, as aiiythinf^ (‘Isc. There 
can be. no hi^^her mission or greater w'ork t>''forc you, than to develop the sanitary 
and the civic conscience of our pi'Opl’. It is hard, oft m IhanklcBS, wT^rk, But the 
reward is ^reai—btnmtiful cities and towns wh'TC men, women, and children can 
live moral, hcaltliy livi'S. 

In order to do nil this, however, you must become wdl-crj'iipped not oily in 
body, as I have told you alriaidy, but in mind. A vacant, unre-optivc mind has 
yet done nothirm for itself or for oilr'rs. I want you all to sru iy wi le and (h'cp, 
to acquire, kiiowl al;!;.^^', habits of e ir dul thouLrih' ami above all, a capacity for inte¬ 
llectual honestV and courage There is too much of the praise of youth, as mere 
youth. But nil binni; are younc;. The c;r(\it,ness of men is that ho can develop 
himself, to an almosi, infinii.e extent. Youth is the most appropriate time for that 
expansion. I would appeal to you to make the bc'^t of your fqiportunities. You 
must cultivate be-tmics the habit of study. Books are tho best companions. They 
.Ciive you all tho information you want. To-day, even arnonp the educated classes, 
tlterc is very little of actual study of serious hooks p:oiuc: on. Moat of them read 
only newspapers in a scrappy manner Tht' rich realms of literature in Sanskrit, 
Tamil, Telu^u and Enp:lish are before you I want you to roam in those riialms , 
thereby you wdl make your lives richer and fuller, and you will become better, 
more ustdul, and more (tficieiU citizens. 

Ineidentally, 1 should like you to learn Hindi or Hindustani, which is bound 

to be the lingua franca of India Wo shall require to h\ara English for many 

years to come, till IJindi takes its place, and evm afbw that as a useful modern 
language. But Indian Nationality can ix'ver become real or fu'l, until we have a 
common Indian Language, ilindustani is pre-eminently fitted to take that place. 
If you take to IIinduHtaiii early enough, you will learn it. 

While you are young, many problems will face you which you must try and 

solve to the best of your ability, especially in the social and tho religious spheres. 

Religion 18 neither taught nor learnt. In the words of 8wami Vivekananda, it is 
a matter of being and becoming. 1 have no desire to inflict a religious sermon on 
you. It is easy to be agnostic, perhaps easier to be athostic. I would only beg of 
you to study your religious books carefully and prayerfully, to think of these 
problems earnestly, and to come to tentative conclusious which you should conti- 
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Dually verify by your own experiences. I have often felt that it will be a very 
nuraan and a very enlightening document, if we can get individuals to put dowi in 
writing their religious beliefs and experiences. I can only commend to you be 
method of continual introspection, and of faith where you cannot prove. Life and 
death are too mysterious to be explained on mere material hypothesis. True 
religion is wholly cjnsistcnt with true service to humanity. Each one of you mu At 
nnd the synthesis. 

In the social sphere, yon will find many problems which you would like to 
Polve by radical methods. I can give no categorical answer to these problems. The 
problems of marriage, of property, and one social adjustment are many and comple: , 
and each nation has evolvi'd its ow'n solution through the age.s. No nation ca • 
claim the monopoly of having solved them wisely and soundly. Wo must readjust 
our society, but let us never forget that imitation is death, and that material pros¬ 
perity iH not the sole test, fi>r a soeiety’s snceess. Bearing these facts in mind, I 
slionld tx) discuss these problems among voiubelves w'lth sincerity and 

earnestness. 

Ihe }>hras(' “social service’ is to-day very much in the air. It connotes an ex- 
ecllcnt id^-a. It is good that young nimi and young women should fed for those, 
jess fortniiati* than tliev, and should di'sire to do somediing to make the world a 
belter j)l;ice th-m they find it. But you must dev< lop the nce*‘SRary e(juipinent for 
thi.s Heivi<*(', lest you do more Iiarm than good. The p)Oor in all ^•ountrics, and espe- 
cial/y in ours^ are Acry sensitive. If yon de.dre to serve' them, yon must become one 
of thciij. I can gi\c you no Ix'Mer cxamjilc of (Jiis quiet and useful social work. 

fm*n fiiaf doim hy my fnciids Mr. I‘. N. Sankaranarayana Aiyar and Sniuathi G. 
V^salaksjit in (^>kulum and in Ayoalhya Kiij^jiani. Morcov<'r, social service may 

W(;ll bf/qn at Jionie. I’here is an idea abroad, among our young w'Orneii. that, 

brcaiiHe (In'v go to school or college, it is l)erK'a.tli iheir dignity to assist their 
nioiln rs or t heir sisti rs in th('ir domi'stic. work. That is a false and mischievous 
iilea. If you desire to learn to do real social si'rvie^, pU'asc begin at home, and 
jjelp those who are nearest and dean'St to yon, in sharing the driidgc'ry of home 

WOik, and then you will learn the sweetness of real social servici’. 

I have not so far touched on omi of Ihe most diflieult contemporary prolilems 
facing ihc youth in India to-day, viz., the altitude of youth towards his country. J 
Urdu siiatiiigly ask you all to In: patriotic, and lo love your country passionately. 

I realisi' the lim.ts of ))oliiical and economic nationalism. I realise the horrors of 
war, but, 1 also ii'alisi' that, unless India becomes free and S'lt governing, she can¬ 
not make her hgitimati' eoiitribntion to jx'aee on eailh and goodwill to all men. 

It is. therefor.', light that all of you should conecutrate your etlbrts on helping 
Imha lo attain her frt'eclom. To those of you, however, who are studeaits, I have 
one word to say. To ihftse who arc undi rgradnales, 1 respei't fully sugg.'si that the 
best H('rvice tliey can do for their country is to concentrate upon iheir study and 
upon thi'ir play, f o tliat they may (h'vdop sound minds in sound bodies. They 
should of course ki'cp iheir cars and ''yes open, discuss among themselves contem¬ 
porary poliiicai {jucHtions, and cxcicise Iheir pal riot isra in legitimate ways, like 
the cultivation of svvadeshi. But it is good for them and for active politics, that 
they should ke<|) uwoiy from it, until they finish their study. The problem is 
difleient wuth those of you who are graduates. You must make up your mind 
whether you arc going lo pursue your study, or take to politics. Make your choice 
but stick to it. Do not try to do both. All this, however, is subject to the ruling 
(xception VIZ., that, in days of great political e.xcttemeiit, btudeuts will bo students 
all over the world. 

The IMadras Uriiver.sity is trying to build up a Union. I strongly commend the 
activities of the Union to thi; attention of studi'iits in Madras, especially its activity 
as a Barliamcnt, where young men and young women may cultivate and develop their 
powers of expression, tif organisation, and oi (l(3ar and bold thinking on contempo¬ 
rary problems. The, Oxford Union is rightly famous for its work in these direc¬ 
tions. In all democracies and in Indian democracy, the power of fluent, accurate, 
and (flcctivo expression is to be very great. Democracy means Government by 
discuHHion. Discussion involves the power of expression. Only those who cannot 
speak aflect to despise that art. If you desire to play leading parts iu the public 
life of your country, 1 want you to cultivate this habit of expression. 

But more important than this, is the capacity for clear and bold thinking on 
contemporary probierns. Thanks to the Indian National Congress, to Mahatma 
Gandhi, and many others, people to-day in India have learnt and are learning the 
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art of thinking and speaking boldly, though it may ofifend the powers that But 

the more difficult and the more necessary art of thinking and speaking boldly, in 
spite of what is believed to be “popular opinion,” has yet to be cultivated. No 
man can bo a leader in a democracy, unless he faithfully echoes public opinion. 
But he is a poor leader who never makes u]> his mind, and is content to be a 
mirror of others’ opinions. Even popularity is notan end in itself, it is only a means 
to an end. I would, therefore, beg of you, to train yourselves to give a correct lead 
to your countrymen, even if it happens to involve loss of popularity for the time 
being. The phenomenal sucfcss of Mahatma Gandhi is due to this great 
him and we should be poor followers of the Mahatma, if we 


this 

do not 


trait in 
follow him 


J have no desire to deal with contemporary Indian politics in this addr^^ss of 
m.ne. I only desire to say that those of us who claim to bo self-respecting Indians 
can have no lesser ambition for our country, than that she should be free and self- 
governing, < yen as other countries are. L(‘t us also realise that freedom demands 
its price. W hen I was in England in 1919, 1 visited many homes and in almost 
evciy home, it least one man had died in the war, or been maimed, or disabled for 
life. That w.is the price. England paid for her freedom onee more, and, unless 
every Indian home is trained to give its price for I ndia'e freedom, it must remain 
a phrase. The fault is not in our stars but in us, tnat we are thus and thus. The 
Cornmandcr-in-(dncf snid the other day in the Conned of ytate : “J venture to sug¬ 
gest in all liumiliiy, that if Indian polnicians will pay less attention to providing 
seats for Moslems,* Sikhs, Hindus, and untouehablee and pay more attention to 
making India a Nation, it will immediately reduce the cost of Indian defence. If J 
remove one battalion of internal troops, immediately, there is a jirotest from the 
Provincial Government. We have to see that people do not get at each other’s 
throats.” This is very humiliating but 1 an afraid very true. In this connection 
I should like to commend to the youth ot Madras the careers, limited as they arc, 
which are open to them in the military sphere. The Indian Territorial Force has 
not been a conspicuous success in Madras. I realise grave limitations therein. In 
spite of them, if we are to make good our elainis to fSwarnj w’c must take our share 
in the defence of our country. The Universiiy Training Crops also deserves your 
warm support. More Btude*it8 should lake to it and seriously, so that the problem 
of finding Indian ollicers for the Army may become easier of soluliou. 

But, more than all this, there is one contribution which youth alone cau make 
to the building of the Indian Nation. Older men have bicome too infected with 
that poison, to give any hopes for us. South alone can save the nation from this 
poison, d'here can be no Indian Nation if we coniiniie to think of ourselves as Hin¬ 
dus, Mussalmans, Non-Brabmina, P»rahmins, High class or Low class. These social 
distinctions may have their place in domestic life. But unless caste and birth are 
eliminated as lactors in public life, there is no hope for this nation. Let us also 
remember that the whole includes the part, and that, until and unless the Indian 
Nation become fiee, self-governing, and happy, no part thereof can really progress. 
All communal awaids and setllcmeiits are miserable attempts to keep the Nation 
from its heritage, and to make us quarrel over trifles, forgetting the main goid. 
Youth must take it as its gospel to annihilate communalism from public life. Yoii 
can annihilate it, however, only if you annihilate it in your own hearts, J want 
you all to think of yourselves as youhgmen and women of India,and not as belonging 
to this caste or that caste, to this community or that community. Habit will make 
this easy, and your example may yet save the nation. 

I will now conclude with an exhoratiou to you. In the erncial years of the War 
between 1914 and 1918, the young men and the young women of Great Britain 
threw themselves heart and soul into the War, and several of them made the su¬ 
preme sacrifice, with those inspiring words on their lips, “Who lives if England 
dies ? Who dies if England lives ?” 1 can give you no more inspiring words. In 
all that you do now and hereafter, keep these words on your lips, and in your 
hearts, and you will never go wrong. “Who lives if India dies ? Who dies if India 
lives ? 


Proceedings and Resolutions 

1. Middleclass Unemployment 

After the Presidential address Mr, Mr. S. S, Rajagopalan moved the following 
resolution which was carried 
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“This CongnBs views with f^rave concern the growing menace of middle class 
unemployment, in India and urges the CJovernment, UniversitieH, Zamindars and 
public organiBatioiiB in the country to promote immediately schemes of unemploy¬ 
ment relief through tin* cHtablishment of Unemployment Bureau/’ He said that the 
present University education had not benefited the people and must be revised. He 
pleaded that the llniveiHiiy muHt come forward and organise a kind of employment 
bureau for the Biudents. He \\as against sending the unemployed youths to the 
villages. He also suggested the starting of unemployment insurance relief measures. 
Finally, he wanted that the unemployed should organise their grievances. 

2. Council Entry 

Mr. N. S. Srinivasa Aiyar moved the following repoliilion: “This Congress while 
requesting the Jndian National Congress to withdraw the Civil Disobedience move¬ 
ment, fully realises the imiiortaiuc of Congressmen entering the Councils and extends 
its co-oi)eration and su})])ort to the newly constituted Hwanijya Ihirty.” The mover 
said thill though the White Paper seheme was not accejited by the country, it was 
uhimately going to be thr future constitution. Ther.* was no use boycotting the 
Councils, because if the iSwaraj>a Parly did not enter the Ciuineils some other party 
would come into janier and woik the constitution. They had seen how the boycott 
of Councils about lourteeii years ago had |failed. 'I'lierefoie, they must send capable 
men to the eouitei! and cany on liieir fight inside the eouneils. The mover then 
refern d to the civil dihobedieiice movement which In; said, had now come to an end 
and, they should, he said, nqiiest the Congress to withdraw the movement. 

3. The Release oe Pojjtk'als 

A resolution was passed outlawing war and supporting the ideals of the League 
of Nations. Anothei resolution uiged the (loverninent to rekasc immediately all 
polilieal prisoners in vnw of tlie impinding changes in the Indian constitution, thus 
creating a favourable atmosphere ffoi working out the constitution, "i'et anoihiir 
rcBoluinn vius passed i«jceiing llie White. 1‘aper pioposals and supporting the natiou- 
ul demand. lUsolutions were also pass( d depreiating the practice of untoucliabiiity; 
favouring total Prohibition ; exhorting the youths to patronise and encourage khudi 
and Bwadeshi and to devote at tuition to physical culture and to divilop histiiuiiic 
talents and adopt Hindi as the lingua franeu. The Congress slnssed the immediate 
neeeSMiy of natioi.alihing the scout inoiernent. 'J'lie CknigrcSH leciuisted the iigisla- 
toie tti slatutoiily inuet that the hcriiable lights of women bt* eotval with those of 
their brotheis and to put an end to the system of dowry. 


The All Utkal Youth Conference 


The second session of the All Utkal Youth^Conference met on the 21»t. April 1934 
in the Nuiyaniandir Hull, BcTham})ure under the piesidentship of Mr. S. Satyamurti 
of Madras. ItHigaics niinibeiing iwo bundled from all over the province and visitors 
numbering nearly four hundred attended the eonfcreiu-e. 

After prayer Fandil l^celkant Das. in declaring the eonferenee open, exhorted 
the youth of the euuniry to have bwaiaj as their p'olilicul ideal and self-realisation 
as their religious ideal. He wanted them not to be cairieel away by piovineiai 
jeolousicB but to have the high ideal of the attaiiiraent of the freedom of their 
country have precedence even over the pioblem of a separate province lor Orissa. 
He then declared the conference open. 

The Welcome Speech 

Mr. R. C. Misra in welcoming the delegates said ; — 

Our villages require solid and tangible service of the youth. There is immense 
scope for practical work in the villages. They badly stand in need of sanitary, 
educational, economic and cultural improvements. The first essential is to prepare 
the foundation by creating a Panchayat in every village as the basis of a pyramid 
of organisation, but not ou the lines of the Local Boards Act. The delegates must 
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be responsible mombera of the village. Be it advisory or supervisory, some sort of 

control over the Panchayat is necessary by a rural development Board with a 

council of experts. The Panchayat must be invested with certain power. Otherwise 
its decision will be a.sheer nullity. 

1 cannot help referring to certain other questions at home. The first is her 

unsatisfactory boundaries. This is more important in as much as with the forma¬ 
tion of the new Province we shall bo put under five administrations instead of 

under four as we now live in. If regular orgaiiisation to carry on Uriya culture 
is not continued as adumbrated by the late lamented Utkalarnoni Pandit Oopa- 
bandhu Daa, those that will live outside the limits of the new province will lose 
their race, language and tradition and merge themselves with other stronger races 
1 request you all to picture before your eyes the lot of Oryas in Midnaporo. The 
Oryas there have losi their language, race consciousness and are fast altering their 
Ori'ya house names also, Similar will be the lot of the Oriyas of Parlakimedi, 
Mandasa, Tarla, Takkali and .ieypur, a generation after the Orissa Province is 
formed, if thosi; genuine Oriya tracts arc lelt outside the jurisdiction of the Orissa 
Province. 1 reijuest you all to concert measures to carry on the Oriva movement 
HO that the C'riyas there may not lose their race consciousueas like the Oriyas of 
Midnapore 

After the publication of the White Paper regarding the boundaries of the new 
Orissa Provinci', the dissatisfaction of the Oryas has reached its climax. Sir 
Samuel Hoarc, that groat statesman, has committed a colossal blundrr in announc¬ 
ing the boundanos of Onssa. leaving outside so much of genuine Oriya tracts. 
The national dissatisfaction on this announcement is so great that there is none to 
rejoice over the formation of a province. It is the national dissatisfaction that has 
BO strongly shaped itself m the 8ih resolution in the open Bession of the recent 
Utkal Union Conference held at Cuttack. The youth of this country interpret that 
resolution only to be their strong nisentinont at the unsatisfactory boundaries and 
nothing more. Any alteration in its wording is not agreeable or acceptable to them. 

iteferring to the (pKislioii of a sejiarafe High Court for the new province he said 
that while everywhere the people demand cours of higher status our leaders would 
be satisfied with a chiuf court or a court of judicial commissioner which is fast 
becoming a remnant or a relic of the past. Any of these two would be a poor 
BiibstitiUe and an apology lor a High Couri, Yet some of our leaders want it and 
say that the demiud for the High C'.mrt would be a cry for the moon. If in view 
of our finance a High (.]ourt cannot be granted to us, we would wait till our 
financial position is sound. But w'e cannot safely rely on a chief Court of the 
judicial cornmisHioner. Our province would be so small, and ziruindars will bo ho 
predominant that vie fear to have a court of the, type advocated by Mr. Lingaraj 
Panigrahi. Mr. Newsain’s scheme is most unsatisfactory and undesirable. The 
idea of a High (Inirt .ludg(^ sitting permanently in the mofiHsiI and discharging 
the judicial functions of a District OHieer is repugnant to our notions of a High 
Court Judgi;. The Judge stationed m the mofussil is bound to get soon a tinge of 
local polities and his judicial work is likidy to be coloured. The dignity, indepen¬ 
dence and inipaitiality exjiceted of a Judicial Ollicer will be completely lost. There 
is another hcIkjoI of thought according to which a High Court fur Orissa is a 
luxury. Though such a view is rather extreme it cannot Ix' said that it does not 
cany weight. Though it is admittiH that a separate High (Durt is the necessary 
concomitant of an autonomous province, in my opinion it will be much better for 
us to have none at all than to have such a one as recommended by the Orissa 
administrative Committee. 

The question of a separate University for Orissa has however received greater 
response. To start with, the problem seems inseparabl *. B it with the example of 
munificences of our Jeypur Maharaja to the Andhra University and of Sonepur 
Maharaja to Calcutta University, of Mayurbhanja Maharaja to Bavenshaw (’ollego 
and of Bajas of Barlakhirnedi and Khallikote who have shown such spirit of libera¬ 
lity in matter of educating our people, need we have any fear that we may not 
collect about 20 lakhs during the course of few years ? This amount will give us 
a good start and firm support for the establishment of an Orissa University. 

Demonstration of Anti-Boy cotters 

The following is reported by the correepondent of the “Hindu” of Madras 

“Since Mr. Satyamurti delivered his presidential address on the evening of the 
42 
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21 instant wherein he made a reference to the New Utkal Province and its bounda¬ 
ries, the atmosphere in this town so far as the Oriya community is concerned has 
been disturbed. Sometime back the All Utkal Union Conference which met at Cut¬ 
tack passed a resolution boycottin^j; the new Orissa Province if what they called the 
“minimum demand” was not acceded to by the Government. Over this resolution 
there has been a large amount of cotjtroversy and another Conference of representa¬ 
tive men from all over Orissa met at Bcrham])orc and reiterated the Cuttack resolu¬ 
tion. There is a section of Oriyas including the Raja of Khallikote who are opposed 
to this resolution and have issued a manifesto to that effect. Their opinion seems 
to be that a province should be accepted in the form in which it is given. This 
section seems to have apprehended that the boycott resolution would again be passed 
in the Youth ConftTcnce because Mr. Satyaraurti in the eotirse of his prosiaential 
address wanted them to stick to that resolution. The result of this apprehension 
was witnessed in the innumerable posters that were seen yesterday morning in almost 
all parts of the town including the Conference pandul. In the afternoon before the 
C/Onference actually met, a huge procession consisting of some hundreds of people 
including a number of Oriyas from other parts of the district headed by Mr. S. B. 
Rath, Editor, 'New Oiissa’ and Mr. Lingaraj Panigrahi started from the ‘Asha’ oflico 
bearing placards inscribed with the slogans ‘O)own with b ^ycotters,” “Beparato 
Province our maximum demand” reached the camp of the PrcHident and made a 
big demonstration in his presence, riie leaders approached the President and told 
him that this demonstration was intended to prove the strength of popular opinion 
against the (hittack resolution boycotting the Province. Mr. Butyamuri exjuained 
to them that there was no reference m the ])roposed resolution to boycott of the 
Province. The leaders, satisfied with this assurance, withdrew. 

^ The open session of the Youth Conference mot again yesterday evening at 4 p.ra. 
under the presidentship of Mr. Batyamurti in a tense atmo-ijihero. Owing to wild 
rumours earlier in the day about thi; arrival of about two hundred peojile from the 
interior parts of Ganjam with a view, it is alleged, to pack the Conference and 
prevent the passing of the ‘Boycott resolution’ and apprehtuiding as a result thereof 
possible disturluincc and breach of peace, the organisers of the (bnferemje requisi¬ 
tioned Police help. The demonstrators were not admitted into the premises of the 
pandal and police eonstidilos stationed at the gates rcgulmed admission by tickets. 
The leaders of the demonstration who did not attend the CoMh'reiice on the first 
day and who were invited by the organisers attended the Cdnfer'Mice. Among those 
who were present were Mr. B. B. Rath, Pandit Neelakaiitiulas, Mr. Lingarnj 
Panigriihi, Mr. Ijiikshminarayuna vBahu, Mr. Bisw'anath Das, Mr. Niranjan Patnaik, 
and others.” 


Proceedings and Resoluliont 

A resolulijii moved from the chair expressing the deep sorrow of the Conference 
at the demis.! of Mr. M. B. Das of (hiftack and n^eording its gratitude for his ser¬ 
vices to Orissa for over a period of sixty years was passed. 

The most important resolution referring to the boundaries of the New Orissa 
Province was next moved liy President himsidf It ri'ad : “In view of the fact 
that as a result of the boundaries of the proposeil Orissa Province set forth in the 
White Paper Oriyas will still be split in many diffiwent Provinces, this Conference 
of the youths of Utkal strongly hals that the said boundaries are most unfair and 
unsatisfactory and not only will be a menace to the aspirations of the Oriyas but is 
apprehended to detract substantially even from the workability of the Province and 
therefore demands the inclusion of the following territories 1) .Teyjiur, (2) Eastern 
and northern part of Parlakimedi including town, i. c. the second and fourth divi¬ 
sions and posts of the first division of the Estate as distinguished in the Census 
report, (3) Parlakimedi Maliahs (4) Western part of Mandasa including town, (5) 
Western part of Julautra estate, (Gi The entire Zamindari of Budarsingi, (7) Bingh 
bhum and (8) Phuljhar,” 

The President in moving the above resolution explained his own position. He 
said that h(‘ had made it plain in his Presidential address that it was for the Oriyas 
to decide whether or not .to have a Province with all the limitations, financial and 
territorial. He was not at all opposed to the formation of the Orissa Province but 
he was only doubtful whether it would serve the purpose for which it was intended 
with all the proposed limitations. 
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The resolution was unanimously passed. Messrs. iS. B. Rath and Linp;araj Pani- 
grahi then left, the hall. 

Pandit Nilaknntadas moved a resolution urging on the Government of India to 
make reparation for the past neglect of Oriya community by granting a central sub¬ 
vention for the establishment of a separate Univcrsily for Orissa and appealing to 
the Princes, zemindars and other members of the well-to-do commutn’fy to support 
the University with liberal endowments which was unanimously passed. 

A number of other resolutions referring to welcome Mahatmaji when he next 
visits tJtkal, removal of untouchability, the adoption of Swadeshi were then passed. 

A standing committee for the ensuing year was then constituted. The next ses¬ 
sion of the conference will be held at thittack. 

M". S. Satyainurti concluding the proceedings of the conference f(‘It glad that the 
conference was a complete success. Ho was anxious to see that the conference was 
the beginning of a new era of happiness and prosperity to the new Lltkal province. 
He advised the young men of Orissa not to be cut up by jealousies and quarrels 
among thems(‘!ves. In their new province they should try not to give the zaraindars 
any promin( n-^e whatsoever hut, they should fi<rhf them and prov(' the strength of 
dernoeracy. No amount of wealth nor pomp nor arrogance could have any place in 
Orissa wher(' the poor people W('ro being trodden down by famine and floods. They 
must be made to stand erect on th(dr f(‘et. That should be the’ideal of every Utkal you¬ 
th. He exhorted them not to he content with a truncated province which would include 
all Oriya speaking tra<‘t9 and try to mak(‘ the province financially stable. There was 
no meaning in thi* threat of boycotting the province, ft was as alisnrd as to think 
of boycotting the IJritish Government or the sun or the moon. Their enthusiasm 
should not he directed towards securing a slave Utkal province in a slave India. 
They must get a free Utkid as a part of free India. The freedom of India was an 
essential thing even for the ]>rosperity of the future Utkal Province. 

He was glad, he said, that the conference passed a n,solution advocating the use 
of swadeshi articles and khaddar. Every article of necessity was being manufac¬ 
tured in India iiKduding Hoaf)fl, oils, scents, stationery etc., and ho exhorted them 
to bujr only swade^^hi arlieles, unless there was a necessity for going in for foreign 
articles, tie was extremely ph'ascd that the Conference resolved that a right royal wel- 
con^ should be accorded to Mahatma Gandhi when he visits Utkal next month. 

Ho finally thanked the organisers of the Conferene,e for having showered on him 
their afloction and for honouring him by inviting him to preside over their con¬ 
ference. 


The Madras Provincial Youth Conference 


Iho Madras Provincial Youth Conference commenced its sessions on the 28th. 
April 1934 at, the Congress House, Madras under the presidency of Mr. N. 8. 
Varadachari, former Secretary of the All India Spinners’ Association (Tamil Nad). 
A large number of youths were present at the gathering. After the hoisting of the 
flag and the formal opening of the Conference, Mr. <S’. U. L. Narasi?/i,ham, Chairman 
of the Reception Committee, welcomed the delegates and visitors to the Conference. 

1 strongly condemning the White Paper, the Chairman said: Labour legis¬ 

lation has been very scanty. It is common knowledge that the Labourer is the sus- 
tenanco given to the world. But few take the trouble to improve his miserable lot. 
Half uieal and tattered rags are all that he gets for his creature comforts. Ilis dil- 
apidatea dwelling aflbrds him little protection from the elements. Toddy he clings to 
as ne would to his dearest children. It is incumbent on us, youths, to identify our¬ 
selves completely with the labourers—both agricultural and industrial—and strive our 
utmost for their betterment. The Indian National Congrees should take increased 
interest in the cause of labour. 

English educated young men often complain of unemployment. There is employ¬ 
ment all round. They have only to open their eyes and see things in their proper 
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perspective. Who lives if the ncip:hboiir dies, who dies if the nci^rhbour lives? Their 
neighbour, the peasant, is dyinjjc of political, ccorjomie and social ills. Let unemploy¬ 
ed educated younp men busy Ihcraselvcs in curin/ 2 : him of his ills. The curing 
process will give them enough employment and if the peasant recovers and lives, 
these young men will automatically live. 

It IB fortunate indeed that we have been able to secure the guidance of Mr. N. S. 
Varadachariar, one of the finest of national workers that Bouth India has. With his 
able guidance, I hope vre will bo able to chalk out a programme of work satisfying 
the requirements of the present situation in the country and play our humble part 
in^the destiny of our common motherland. 

The President then delivered his address. 

Presidential Address 

‘‘1 am thankful to you for having chosen me to preside over your deliberations. 
Most of you have woiked in the national struggle and sufb'red Imivily. It gives me 
pleasure to he sharing your thoughts (his day. You desired a first-rate politician to 
assist you, hut instead yon get one of your own bun blc adherents to think and 
act with you. An alertness in taking advantage of situations, a buoyancy of spirit, 
a oorlain resilience of mind, an e.ndurant persistence, in action and an attitude of 
irresponsible optimism towards life generally and its problems ought to eharacteriso 
the youth of any land. This will help progress as nothing dse can. Youth ought 
never to snfTer defeat nor should it eonntenanee depression within its ranks. Looking 
forward with an eternal hope to the future and kee})ing its fighting s])irit nndimin- 
ished. it ought to count no suffering too great and no saerifiet* too heavy. If (hat Is 
so, young men like us should be ev<T active and phould never give way to fatigue. 
When physical exhaustion is reached, healthy recuperation must he sought so as to 
refit US for the nation’s tasks. Banish all thoughts of melanidioly depression from 
your minds and we shall find hundreds of openings for the utilisation of our ener¬ 
gies in the work of nation-building. 

The one thought that is uppermost in our minds and exercises us at the present 
moment, as nothing else does, is thisj: What is and what will be the eflect of the 
recent statement of Mahatma Oandhi on the political sit,nation ? Varied view’s have 
been expressed, some have seen in it a confession of Mahatma Gandhi’s fadure, while 
others still have understood it to mean a voluntary abdication of leadership on his 
part. Those who wished to see the end of what is called ‘unnecessary suffcTing’ 
have, felt immensely relieved. All these are mistaken conclusions. Mahatma tJandhi 
lias neither failed in the present nor will he fail in the, futuri'. His philosophy of 
life has no room for d(*feat. All melancholy mournful talk of failure is foreign to 
if. It is not Hatjagraha which has failed us. hut we have faili d the author and 
director of Satyagrfiha. A frank admission of this fact is likely to help tlu' future. 
Batyagraha is not fire walking. It is not a fad or a more siqi'TStifion. Neither is 
it, a fanatical creed nor is it occaflioned by force and o])pressicn. Remove the load 
of opprcHsioii and it is automatically at an end. In fact it is a gentle invitation to 
put the Government’s house in order and the more i^opulur the (ioveruraont be¬ 
comes, meaning tiiereby the people’s own, the more disarmed is the civil resistor. 

There is nothing so potent as (his as a method for the relief of oppressed people. 
To-day, it is true, it is out of (he f)iet,ure for nil of us. A war-weary, tired nation 
has Homelimes to seek rest. That doe.s not mean however, that it should go into 
hibernation and not take up any activity at all. Aggressive fighting remains suspen¬ 
ded for the time. The fatigued nation is to lie low and hide its time. Even in 
netual war there are peiiods of prolonged fatigue which have he be accounted for. 
Is it not w’ithin our knowledge that during the last groat w’ar, after the first fierce 
onslaught of the German hordes, there was indecisive trench warfan; for years before 
the final victory was won ? The forces that retreated to safe trench positions in the 
rear did not clamour for surrender but held on to their posts of duty and combat¬ 
ed further aggression. 

The Congress is for the present put on its defence. No one has either won or 
lost the fight. The Congress has to reorganise its forces and fight still for its rights 
It gives up, it is true, civil disobedience for sometime. But it will not abandon 

agitation among the masses. It is but right that those who are against the continu¬ 
ance of civil disobedience should not be compelled to slick to it, but should on the 

other hand be given every facility to carry out their own plans of work. Those 

who desire to go to the councils cannot be kept out of them. To compel them to 
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act against their wishes, would be weaken them. We may not believe in the 
efficacy of constitutional agitation which is somewhat of a blind alley. But wc may 
have to remember that the “Congress Parliamentarians” whatever they may achieve 
or not are our own men. They have worked and suffered with us and will still do 
HO. They are not less impatient of freedom. Their aim is to emancipate our people 
from slavery, even as ours is. It is not as if they are not conscious of the limita¬ 
tions of their method and hence are anxious to support and be supported by a 

country-wide agitation to be carried on by the most capable in the land. Constitu¬ 
tional agitation through the councils and other activity amongst the masses of the 
people need not neecssarily be antagonistic. Both sections of workers can be mutually 
heljiful. In fact when Congress ranks are fatigued, there should be no division 
amoi.gst them but the maximum co-operation that is possible. While those who go 
to the ouncils may not exaggerate their claims and dope the pco])le with false 
prophesies of work that can be done insidu of them ; those who remain out should 
be casually charry and not only not indulge in ])rovocative controviTsy but should 
put themselves t) active work strengthening the opinion among the people in 
iavoiir of the Congress ideal. 

Candhiji has won many great things for this nation. He has redeemed the 
honour of this country by rousing its fighting spirit. He lifted us from the slum¬ 
ber of decades and imparted to the lowliest arnontrst us th(‘ spirit of resistance. Ho 
still wants to continue fight in his own person. The world will still witness the 
moral battle which can only end with the substitution of peace for oppression. 
Mahatma Gandhi has also raised the nation in the eyes of tin* world. India is no 
long('r talked ot as a congerirs of ])eople but as a nation fighting for its freedom. 

All intellectual assent to this Government is at an end. We have at, last learnt 

to feci as one man. Cbuidhiji has so energised us that oven in the midst of darken¬ 
ing dc'pression wc are still in the search for new methods, for upholding the fight. 
We are as much to-day under Mahatma Gandhi’s load(^r8hip as in 1921. Even 
those who ddicr from him seek his guidance and blessing. 

What then is the work for us and how shall we set about it. ft is not every¬ 
one who can go into the councils. The vast majority has to remain out and work 
among the people. The economic position is so distressing that the villager is 
virliinlly on the brink of ruin. The over-taxed peasant finds that cultivation has 
ceased to pay. The prices that he gets for his ex*‘rtions are ridiculously low and give 
him less and b'ss subsistence. His houses are in dilapidation, his health is in 
constant danger of being impaired and his children arc uneared for. Unless he is 
liclpcd by getting h's tax burdims reduced, he vvill sink in despair. His capacity 
for production must be raised in all directions. IIis products must bo made to got 
better prices. He must bo taught methods l>v whic.b ho will be enabled to grow 

two blades of corn whore one grow formerly, lie must bo saved from the drink 

oiirso which takes more of his income as the deiiression thickens. It is the Govern¬ 
ment that rni.st l>c compedled to take all stops in its povveu to promote his happi¬ 
ness and this cannot bo until in him is d wcloped the ability to rosist tyranny and 
oppression. The so-called untouchable has to be lifted out of his new social position, 
riio breath of dignity has to bo imparted to his life. Congress forces must bn 
distributed among these people that they will become the virtual spokesmen of 
their grievances. 

Unless wc learn to be self-reliant we shall be thoroughly lost. No national 
institution can thrive unless wc get rid of the notion that wc are inferior. We 
must learn to think and act us if we were a free nation, not minding the nhen 
Government that is about us. Fear must be banished from our minds. When we 

live without fear we shall also have enabled the peasant to do so. Unwillingness 

to seltle in villages must also disappear. Only a few ean be parliamentarians. But 

if those who remain out stand paralysed, we shall be running grave risks. The 

greatest danger to be avoided is to make politics the game of the few and not the 
life of the many. It is peasant politics that must dominate India and not Assem¬ 
bly lobbies. The former will have been truly accomplished only in case the 

youth of the country desires to give its best to the villages. In fact we should 

have a village service corps. 1 would cveu make bold lo suggest a system of short 
term recruitment not to exceed two or three years for national service by young 
men. Continuous service may be exhausting but contingents of full blooded youth 
devoting a few years to the service of rural areas will lift the morale of the nation. 
A programme or work among the masses can be carried out only if hundreds of 
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young men arc found willing to become rural workers. Any ^plan of action that 
does not provide for this will fail of real effect. The youth aRsembled here has to 
make up its mind in this respect. If has to suppress its ambition and become a 
humble instrument for rural service. 

We are at a decisive moment in our country’s history. To throw in our lot 
with the poor is the prime thing. The restraint that we show in onr own lives will 
be the real test. It means abandonment of false standards of living which ensure 
no food for the poor but purely pamper the rich. More than even this, it implies 
a quirt retirement into one’s own shell and a casting off the hustling temptations 
of town-living. Whih^ the villages exhibit its appaling poverty, those who dwell in 
the towns seem to live artificial lives out of all tune with the environment. Wes¬ 
tern eivilisstion has so over-whelmed us that it leaves no thought in our minds 
for ths poor. We here in the towns living amidst comparative eomfort do not feel 
the poicnant agony of rural life. Wc have made education costly and kept it 
beyond the reach of the peasant. We have made the law so complicated that no 
peasant can come out of btigation without panporisirig himself. Wc have made 
drink so easv a temptation as to make him a physical wreck. We ar(3 so addicted 
to pleasure that we have begun to boast of our urban, or shall I cynically phrase 
it as urbane, indifh'ronce to the unhealthy and luckless conditions in our villages. 
Thiing ourselves parasites there is no desire in us to do honest toil. Wc see a 
craving for the chance-lifi* evervwhc’rc. The races are more frequented than ever 
ht'fore All this work3 almost like robbery but no one feels the moral urge to stop 
it. Even r('R]>(!ctable journalists ari* forced to live bv advertising prizes f«>r thou¬ 
sands nipiv's. It should hi' onr endeavour that till the peasant has enough to 

cat and live upon, to avoid all pampered cxisleneo and by restricting wants whiidi 
arc horn of a desire to be lu.xurious and wasteful, make enough available (o onr 
own i)oor countrymen. Anything made in India atul that in the village parts 
ought to he given universal prefi'.rence over products either dumped from abroad 
or made in nur town fo fill the coffers of the rich. We do not desire to have a 
class-war or a fight between the haves and the have-nots. On the other hand wc 
whonld so order our lives that the haves will give to the have-nots without being 
compelled by any external agency that which would be Bufficient for the latter to 
load a life latter worth living. 

The twenty-one points laid down at the Karachi session of the Congress for the 
guidance of political workers explain the real intentions of those in charge of the 
di’stinies of this land. Relief to the over-taxed poor, a shifting of tax-burdens 

from the poor to the mon' able classes, a drastic reduction in top-heavy salaries 

and an all-round cm ourageraent to rural manufacture arc amongst the most 
important features of that programme. We were forn'erly saying that this 
message has to be carried to the villages but that will never meet the situation. 

It is not n mere question of passing it on or carrying it to the village. The message 
has literally to get rooted in the villages by continuous work therein. 

Gandhism trii'S to build by avoidance of luxury, by promotion of a feeling of 
comradeship between the poor and the rich, and by an exaltation of the simple 
life. It is this last that becomes obligatory on everyone of us. Remembering that 
\V{\, in the towns, lead a parasitical existence, it is but meet that wo should be ever 
ready to hilp the vdlager in distress and make as much as is available from the 
towns to flow back iiito the villages. 

It is doing in this that the khaddar programme operates as the most effective 
antidote to the poison of westernisation of onr lives. It is an eternal reminder to 
ns of the duty wc owe to the peasant. It is symbolic of much that we have to do 
for him. If we desire to bridge the gulf that divides him from us we cannot do 
bitter than understand the spirit of khadi. Every pice that goes back to the 
villages has not mere money value but has 'n moral value which is not asscssible 
in terms of rupees, annas and pies. It emi)hasiseB a simplicity of life which is ever 
so needed to keep us straight and modest. It represents an effort at self-reliance 
and enables those whose backs are broken to come into their own. 

The choice of youth has to he made now and in the right direction. It is for us 
to answer as to what you and 1 will do to promote mass awakening, and resistance 
if that should still be unfortunately needed. It is for us to demonstrate that even 
a weary nation can be pulled out of its despair and made to assert its own right in 
the face of force and repression.” 
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Second Day—Madras—29lh. April 1934 

Proceedingt & Refolutioni 

Tho Conference, re-asseniblinp; to-day, adopted rcBolutions discuBSod at the Sab- 
ects Committee which met in tho forenoon. 

Tho Conference accepted wholeheartedly the creed of the Indian National Congress 
and aRsiired tho public that it would aRsist the workinp; of the Congress programmes. 

The Conf(‘rencc requested tho Conscress and the public generally to assist in the 
formation of a village flervice corps to which the youth of the country could be 
recruited on a short term service basis not exceeding three years, any person willing 
to continue being enabled to do so even after that period. Tho youths assembled at 
the Cnnfercnce expressed their desire to join such a service corps, if it was formed 
acceptinir a living wage. 

The Conference also recommended that the Village Service Corps should be 
cor^Htituted for the purpose of (1) the political education of the villagers ou the liiies 
laid down in tho resolution of the Karachi (iJongresR, (2) improving village sanitation 
and water supply and the provision of medical aid wherever possible, (3) Khadi 
and Swadeshi propaganda, (4) work for tho removal of the drink evil, (5) assisting 
agricnlturists to improve the yield of their lands and also to got improved priees 
for their products and (G) the removal of untouchal)ility. 

Tho Conference condemned “the repressive policy” of the Government in Bengal 
in particular and in th (3 country generally and ealliuj upon the Government to with¬ 
draw all repressive measures ; and, in view of tho fact that Mahatma Gandhi has 
suspended the civil disobedience campaign indefinitely, it demanded the release of all 
political prisoners including the Bengal detenus. The Conference condemned the 
present system of cla.'.sification of political prisoners. It also condemned tho present 
policy of transporting p )Iiti(;al prisoners to the Andamans. 

The Conference recommended the formation of a permanent institution called ''the 
Political SufTerers Aid Society.” 

The Conference condemned tho lukewarm attitude of tho Government in allowing 
the heavy import of foreign rice into the Presidency at a time when the ryots could 
not find adequate price for their produce. The Conference resolved that in view of 
the present plight of the ryots in the Presidency, the railway rates on all commercial 
crops and agricultural products should be forthwith revised with a view to giving 
facilities for the export of the same. 

The Conference condemned tho policy of tho Government in not lowering the 
ratio of exchange from 18 to IG pence inspitc of an universal demand therefor, and 
felt that the delay in satisfying the public demand in this respect would lead to 
increased unemployment in the country and distress among the agriculturists. 

The Conference considered tho duties on matches and sugarcane as detrimental 
to the Indian manufacturing and labour interests, and as shifting the burden of 
taxation on tc the poor. 

The Conference extended its heartfelt sympathies to the textile workers now on 
strike in Bombay and hoped that an amicable settlement would soon be reached. 

The Conference appeal(;d to the youths of the Madras Presideuey to give more 
attention to the study of Hindi than hitherto, ft also called upon public-spirited 
merchants and directors of companies and institutions allied to tho Congress to give 
emfdoyment to Congress volunteers. 

The Conference supported Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru’s denunciation of all commu¬ 
nal organisations and resolved to support the fight against commiinalisra in politics. 

The Committee formed to carry out the above resolutions was composed of Mr. 
N. H. Varadachari (President of tho Conference) and Messrs. R. P. Daivanayagayya 
Rripad Shanker, Jamadagui Nayagar. Alla Pichai, T. G. Lakshmanaswami Mudaliar, 
Thiruvengadam. V. Narasinga Rao, Jai Singh Bhatia, Maheawara Arya, S. Ganesan 
and A. R. V. Achar. 

With a few remarks from the Chairman and a vote of thanks propoBod by Mr. 
T. G. Mataragan, the Conference was dissolved. 



The Sikh National Conference 


LAHORE-24th. MARCH 1934 

The Sikh Ntitiontil Confrronoe was hdd at Lahore on the 24th. March 1934 
under the presidency of Sirdar Kharak Singh. In the course of hia speech, the 
president said :— 

‘"That the Premier’s Coinmiitial Award was t!:ro3s injustice to the Sikhs, and the 
sooner a campaif^n ap:!iinHt its impracticability was started, the bettor would it be.” 
The President said that imporlant concessions were ^iven to the Moslems in the 
Award and the ri^:hts and privileges of the Sikhs were totally ip:nored. He appealed 
to ihosc present to face the ditlieulties they might encounter in the attainment 

^ardar Amar Sin>ih, Chairman of the Reception (\iinmittee. welcoming the dele- 
iratcfi oliserved that Sikhs were not only badly treated by the Government, but their 
Hsinrations were also ignored bv the (^ingress. lie reiterated that the (Xirnmunal 
Award would nevir he aeceptablo to the Sikhs. 

The C\mferenc{> re-assembled on the next day, the 25th. March Resokitions were 
adopted declaring the Communal Award as a most dangiTOUs piece of document for 
Sikhs fiartieiiliirly and has betai designed to create disunity among sister eomrnunilics 
of India. The Conference appeahid to Sikhs to prepare for making all possible sacrifice 
to get the Award caneelled and secure protection to Sikhs’ rights, including their 
demand for dO per cent representation in the Punjab Couneii. The Oonforeiicc fur¬ 
ther urged the Central Akali Dal to enlist one lakh voluntoera to achieve this 

Oiani Shor Singh, blind Sikh leader, tracing the genesis of the communal 
problem in the Punjab, said (hat under the Montford Constitution, Muslims conten¬ 
ted themiHi'lvcH with 46 fier cent representation in the Punjab Cyouncil. In a 

mcetitig of imiHirtant leaders of Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs was held at the inst¬ 
ance of Lala Lajpat Rai, when Mublims demanded bO per cent seats. The Punjal) 
iirovineial Simon (.’ommitU'e reeomrneiuled 83 scats against 82 for the remaining 
eominiinities. This committee' was presided over liy Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, the 
present Acting Governor, and included men like Mr. (2hondhury Cholurnm, leader 
of Zamiiuiar Party in the Couneii. hut (he Communal Award gave Muslims a majo¬ 
rity of seven votes against ihe combined strength of Hindus. Sikhs, Christians and 
others ill th(' Punjab Council. 

Proceeding, the speaker said (hat greatest injustice had been done to Sikhs, who 
with a poiuihiion strength of .T'.bh.CKIO ni the Punjab, got 33 seats, while Europeans 
in Pengal with more or le.ss 20,030 population got 25 seats in that Council which 
meant that Ob.CKKl Sikhs in the Punjab got one seat, as against the same for 850 
Europeans in Bengal. He said that every inch of the ground in the Punjab was 
hallowed with the liiood of Sikh martyrs. Sikhs under no circumstauees would sub¬ 
mit to Communal Raj in any shafie or form. 

Aft('r three hours’ heated dismiHsion, the resolution was carried unanimously. 

llesolulions were also adopted deciding on starting a Sikh political organisation 
called the Sikh National League, expressing sympathy with Sikhs in Kapurthala 
and appointing a deputation to go into their gricvancf'S and bring about redress, 
asking the Punjal) Government to assess land revenue on a Ibasis of income-tax, re¬ 
ducing the water tax by half, abolishing the Hysiat tax altogether, condemning the 
demolTt.ion of the Gurdwara in Bhawalpur State and protested against the Govern¬ 
ment for punishing Babanand Singh 1914 Conspiracy Case prisoner, for ‘dmnger- 
Htriking’’ in the Multan Jail instead of redressing his grievances, The Conferonec 
also eondemned the ])olicy of Government in detaining the 1914 Conspiracy Case 
prisoners uptil now and urging that they he released immediately. The Conference 
further passed a resolution, resenting the attitude of the Afgan Government, towards 
Gurmukh Singh and Prithwi Singh, as a protest whereof they are '‘hunger-striking” 
in the Kabul Jail. 

After several other rcsolutioos being adopted, the seBsion terminated. 



The Anti-terrorist Conference 

CALC UTTA^6th. JUNE 1934. 

All partit'B, called at the instance of over a score of political aiid commercial 
bodies, united at Oalcutia on the 6th. June, 1934 under a common banner to condemn 
the recent Lebong outrage on His Excellency the Hovernor and to devise ways 
and means to counteract the terrorist forces in the country. Mr, P. N. Tagore, Presi¬ 
dent of the British Indian Association, in the course of his address in opening the 
conference, said 

We meet here under very painful circumstances. The recent attempt upon the 
life of our Governor by some misguided youths has shocked the whole country. Wo 
in this pioviticc, are more than shocked. Gentlemen, we are ashamed of these youths 
of criminal mentality in our community, of those whoso depraved conduct the other 
day at Darjeeling is a matter of national reproach. It is an indelible stigma on the 
good name of Bengal, the province, above all others, which by constitutional agita¬ 
tion has won for India what has been achieved to-day by *vay of political conco- 
Bsions. Gentlemen, Bengal has hitherto stood in the forefront of political struggle 
in India. Our leaders who were respected and loved by the people of the country, 
and were held high in the estimation of tht'ir opponents, were those who hoisted 
aloft the banner of constituiioual agitation. They believed in winning political con- 
cessions by consiitutional means only. Wo, who are met hero this afternoon, havo 
never believed in the eOicacy of the cult of either the bomb or the revolver. Wo 
havo said so times without number, and we repeat it again. We have condeniiied 
the cult of the bomb and the pistol in unmeasured terms. The country has con¬ 
demned it. It IS dillici.lt to coiiceivo of any sauo human being not condemning the 
activity such as we are met here to condemn. 

What is beyond my -omprehension. and 1 am confident, must be beyond Iho 
comprehension of all friends whom I see around me, is that our reputation for 
gratefulness should he sullied and soiled by thci depraved conduct of soino of our 
young men, by an attempt on the life of one whose services to our province have 
been of a beneficent character, fheir ellbrts are far-reaching. Gentlemen, we cannot 
forget, without bt'ing ungrateful to His Excellency Sir John Anderson, the enduring 
services which he has been rondermg to Bengal. Under his guidance, we, in this 
province, hope for the first time, ever since the introduction of couHtitiitioMal reforms, 
to be a finally self-sullicieiit province, without being a supplieant at the door of 
the Treasury it Simla and Delhi. Under his benign rule, for the first time in our 
history, we shall know the economic possibilities of our province, whu-b, if properly 
and considerately dealt witli and given fn'C scope, will be able to give an account 
of herself, such as few provincial units in India will be able to give, (b iitleniun, 
fciir John Anderson’s accoiuplishmcnts for Haigal hitherto have been of a high 
order, not of a bureaucratic nature. Thc-y are expressions of high stattismauship, 
and we, the people of Bengal, high and low, who have the real interest of tho coun¬ 
try at heart, who want to progress on constructive lines without being destructive 
or disruptive in our thought and aeti(^n, have not tho slightest hesitation in oflering 
our support to Jfis Excellency in every direction of his multifarious administra¬ 
tive activities, all for the benefit of the people, and for tho good and ordered 
government of the Province. 

The government of the province must bo the first concern of an administrator, above 
everything else. Government exists for the people. The Government which neglects 
their interest, their safety, their well-being, and the progress of their social organi¬ 
sation deserves to perish. And if, by recent legislations, tSir John Anderson proposed 
to achieve those ends, he deserves our thanks, our admiration and our gratitude, 
rather than a bullet in his heart or in his head from us, or any ouo in the 
country. 

Words fail me to express the abhorrence I feel at the dastardly conduct of these 
youths. Little do they know, still less do they realise, the lasting damage they are 
doing to the political future of Bengal. If we are living to*day under restraint, 
every possible restraint, we havo to thank these misguided youths for it, not the 
43 
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Government, who are always cloinji; their best to discriminate the innocent from the 
cuilty, or the politically diseased, in the administration of the recent legislations ren¬ 
dered necessary by reason of the unending catalogue of sad and mournful events in 
this unfortunate province of ours. 

I feel it is our imperative duty to let the Government know, in terms unmistak¬ 
able and unequivocal, that wc, the people of Bengal,landlords and tenants, are at their 
back, in their attempt to stamp terrorism out of the province by every legitimate 
means at their disposal. Gentlemen, terroristic activities have never done any coun¬ 
try any good in the world’s history. What has been at the back of national ad¬ 
vancement is political consciousness. Terrorism has never, in the history of the 
world, given birth or rise to political consciousness in a people, least of all in a 
country as vast as ours, and inhabited bv peoples and communities so numerous 
as those who live in India. But, gentlemen, these smack of sermons to those who 
are of a diseased mind, and I am fully persuaded to believe that sermons never 
convince those who are not already convinced. And yet 1 feel that much can be done 
through propaganda carried on systematically and determinedly, particularly among 
the youths of the country, that terrorism is not in the grains of the Hindu people, 
that it is opposed to the best instincts of the Hindu race, that it is opposed to the 
tenets of tWir religion, and that it is the worst reproach upon their culture. We 
should bo prepared to strengthen the hands of the Government who has a well-laid 
out scheme oi intensive drive against terrorism. Whenever we can we should sup¬ 
plement its scheme of distributing pamphlets, and organising lectures, shows and 
demonstrations to expose the evils and the futility of terroristic methods. To those 
1 would eod the broadcasting of the benefits India has derived from Biilish rule 
by men who are neither politicians nor partisuns. but scholars and historians, pure 
and simple, and independent of the Government. Gentlemen, it is no use disgui- 
aing the fact that these misdeeds on the part of some misguided youths have done 
incalculable mischief to our body-politic and have hampered our political progress. 
In proportion to the disrespect wc show for the established authority and law in 
the land, in proportion to the unconstitutional means we adoi)i to aebiovc our po¬ 
litical enda* shall we stand behind the civilised nations of the world ? I repeat again, 
thit exactly in that proportion shall we bo adjudged guilty bcfori^ the bar of civi¬ 
lised humanity. There is undoubtedly some close association between unera])loyment 
and vicious deeds. And idle brum is the devil’s own workshop. The problem of un¬ 
employment in Bengal and ainoung Bengalei^ youths has got to be hicecl and tack¬ 
led for. 1 fully believe that lawless and terroristic activities will disappear with the 
growth of employment of the unemployed youths (>f Bengal. 1 shall, therefore, ask 
you, gentlemen, to devote your attention to a solution of this problem and if as a 
community or as a class we can b(3 of any service in tti:il> thre(*tion, we ought not 
to shirk it. We will rmly help the (Tfovernment in its endeavour to stamp terrorism 
out of the country. To play such a part and to att’ord our young men opportiiniiios 
to keep away from the immoral and unmoral path of terrorism, is a duty, our su¬ 
preme duly. TUey should bo dHlecied from that dangerous course. The problem of 
unemploymont is a serious problem for Bengal. These are the |)roblem8 before ua. 
Difficult and thorny they may be hut, not 1 hope, impossible of solution. 

In this (Conference, gentlemen, you are invited to consider what steps the coun¬ 
try should takt; to convince all and sundry that the path to political enfranchise¬ 
ment IS not through the bomb, nor through the revolver. It lies along the royal 
road of constitutionalism ; not through subversive propaganda nor through terrori¬ 
stic activites. You have also to consider how best to help the Government of the 
country in its endeavour to put down what we are met here to deplore, and con¬ 
demn, Remember gentlemen, (fovernment must go on, that is of primary importance; 
it 18 the Biipreiue task ; Government cannot he allowed to bo dismayed or discom- 
fitted. That will bo the negation of Government, the end of Government wherin 
lies a disaster the magnitude of which can be imagined better than described. I 
shudder to think of it. Gentlemen, you will, therefore, apply your closest mind to 
the problems before us, and think out the most practical solution of it, ways and 
means by which we, each one of us here in this hall, and outside, may be of assis¬ 
tance to the Government whoso object is to maintain order in the State and to 
secure the safety of its people and officials, more than to preserve its power and 
authority unpunctured. 

The Maharaja of Mymensingh, presiding over the conference, stressed the need for 
propaganda both on the platform and through the press. The Maharaja declaitid 
that terrorism was against Indian genius and was calculated to retard the growth 
ftod development of political institutions. 
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Sir Hasan Suhrawardift Vico-ChancoIIor, Calcutta University, opined that for 
them to be succes^ifal in their endeavours they must make it a reliKioua principle 
to speak in private conversations rather than in public lectures apjainat terrorism 
and terrorist methods. 

Mr. H. P. Mitter dilated on the political aspects of the terrorist movement. 

A youn^^ man dressed in khadi and describin/sj himself as Secretary of the ’Anti- 
Terrorist Volunteer Corps” emphasised the need for intensive action to put down 
terrorism. „ , . -i. u 

Mr. Krishna Kumar Mitra, the Grand Old Man of Bengal, who, it niay be 
recalled, was a dep irtee in the palmy days of Swadeshi agitation, declared that they 
must eradicate the mentality which secretly sympathised with terrorists on 
ground that the Government by their bad violi<^y deserved this H) urged that the 
Press in India should not publish nows of irvi louts likely to provoke the youths 

of Bengal to join the terrorist forces. Mr. Mittor S()lemnly asked the conference to 
realise that terrorists were not half -starved ni-ui, as they wore popularly supposed 
to bo, but sons of rich men and in certain cases sons of Government offidals or 
quasi-Governrnent ofhe’al-i. Ho declared that terrorism was fed not by money but 
by public opinion. He would ask the conference to regulate and control the 
public opinion. 

Mr. T. (7. Gos7vami observed that if their co-operation and services in this 

connection should be fruitful, t!v‘V ought to persuade, the Governmuit to take 

popular leaders into its conrubnee and tell them what the real trouble was. It had 

been said that they were only passing resolutions. Those who said this, had 
forgotten that the mi'ans of checking terro'dsm were lacking in non-othcial leaders. 
Mr. Qoswami conceded that terrorism was a menace alike to the Government 
and to the people and that was why he appealed to the conference to give solid 
effect to the resolution l)y creating real co-oporation in this field between Govorn- 
ment and popular leaders. 

Mr. IF. IF. K. Page, President of the European Assuciation of India, advised 
the conference to take into its confidence the leaders of mofussil districts mainly 
affected by the terrorist organisation. Mr, Page said that his community was prin¬ 
cipally vitcimised by ternuists. They had been waiting for thirty years for effective 
public opinion in Indian quarters against political murders and assassinations. 
Europeans were, however, surprised to discover that there had boon secret sympathy 
for terrorists and instancou the case of the CalcuttajCorp^radon which passed a 
resolution paying tribute to a. terrorist murderer. Bte nowever recognised that 
recently the Corporation, of its own accord, expunged the above resolution from its pro¬ 
ceedings. Mr. Pag(} admitted that public’opinion no\y was. however, changing for the 
better and was distinctly unfriendly from the terrorist point of view. The President 
of the European Association characterised this welcome change as a turning of the 
wheel. Ho hoped that as an offshoot of this conference they would have a net¬ 
work of organisations in Bengal to root out terrorism from the land. 

A Profess^'r suggested that mofussil youths should not be permitted to go to 
Calcutta for their education. That prevention would servo not only to enauro 
effective parental control over their wards but it would also help to localise the 
terrorist gangs and activities. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi declared that the time had come for action. He 
referred to the situation in England and asserted that Mr. Churchill, Lord Lloyd 
and their die-hard satellites were receiving their inspiration and sustenance from 
Bengal terrorism. It had been suggested that at least in Bengal Law and Order 
should not be transferred to popular control. Indeed, three die-hards wore arriving 
by air in India very shortly to collect evidence about terrorism and to prepare a 
case against the transference of Law and Order. Mr. Ghuznavi asked : “What is 
Provincial Autonomy worth without Law and Order ? It is not even worth the 
paper on which it is written.” 

Mr. P. N, Guha of the “Statesman” unequivocally condemned Mr. Ghuznayi’s 
arguments. He would not allow his judgment to be clouded by the consideration 
of Lord Lloyd and Mr. Winston Churchill. Mr. Guha declared : “Because execu¬ 
tive officials of the present Government had been unsuccessful in their endeavour 
to put down terrorism, is it any reason why Law and Order should not be trans¬ 
ferred ? It is a most ill-advised argument, for I should think that the incapacity 
of the present Executive to root out terrorism afforded the best and an unanswerable 
case for the transference of Law and Order.” (Continued cheering and cries of hear, 
hear.) Mr^ Guha agreed with Mr. Goswami that unless the Committee was able to 
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brine: about real co-operation between the people and the Government, their efforts 
would bp usolcBS. 

Mr. S. P. Bose cmphaBiaod the noed for the creation of a Btrone: platform and 
PreBB on a nation-wide scale on the Oone:refls model. Terrorism affected the land¬ 
lords of Benp:al that should take a real leading: part. 

The rcBolutioiiB were paHsed unanimoufily. 

On the motion of Mr. J. N. Basu, Ihc Conference appoinied a larg:e Working 
Committee roprcBentative of the varioiiB political and commercial interests to give 
effect to the reRolulionB of the Conference. 

Mr. Sure?idra Naih Tafforc, (thairmari of the Reception Committee, welcoming 
the delegateH, paid a warm tribute to Kir .Tohn Anderson’s love for Bengal and his 
services in political and economic fields. 


The All India Socialist Conference 


PATNA-17th. MAY 1934 

The first All-India Congress Socialist ConfiTimee was held at the Anjiimnn Islamia 
Hall, Patna on the 17th. May 1934. Aeharya Narcndra Pch of Kasi Vidyapith, 
pr( sidl'd. 

The majority of the deli'gates to the 0)nferenco, it, was understood, was 
anti-Swarajist hut that did not mean that they wc^re [^Jo-changors or that they all 
had the same attitude of hostility towards the question of Council-entry. For 
instance, the Bombay Pn'sidency Congress Socialist Group had openly accepted 
electoral activity as part of tin* Socialist programme and on that programme they 
carried th(' Bombay Oongressmeirs Conference with them recently. 

Altogether al)OUt hundred deU'gates attended the Conference from all parts of 
tlni country, the larg('Ht contingent being from the United Provinces under the 
lead ot Swami SamjHirnonand and Mr. Sri Prakash. 

Bombay was renresc'iitcsl by three prominent, dedegates. namely, M<'SHrB, Masnni, 
Purushotlnnidas Tricumdas and C. K. Nara/jnas/rafni ; Central Provinees hy four 
including l>r, Ba>n ^fnnohar Lohia aiul Madan Moha^'} Shaturvedi : Delhi by 
Srin/ati Snti/ahati Devi. Mr. F. IT. Ansari and Pandit Indrn. 

Bengal sent 20 delegates, headed hy Dr. Charu Bancr/i including two lady 
delegates, Mrs. Jlari Afokan Chatterjee and Mrs, Rajatti Ainkherjec. 

Chairman's Address 

In tlio eoursn of his speech,’ Bari. Chairman of the R(;eeption Commi¬ 
ttee, said that the real issues before the country were Swaraj and the form it 
should take and the method that should be f<)llow(!d to achieve it. Those wore the 
issues which the (Conference must discuss and settle. 

“Experiencfj has abundantly proved,” said the Profes.sor, “that more political free¬ 
dom is of little tise to the masses of mankind. It is all over the economic forces that 
the suffering mankind everywhere is trying to secure control. The masses of India 
cannot be satisfied with more political freedom unless that freedom is accompanied by 
such a reorganisation of economic foundations of soiuety as will eliminate all forms 
of exploitations of man by man and offrr equal opportunities to all for moral and 
material progress. There is no gainsaying the fact that a small minority of our 
countrymen to-day is exploiting the vast majority. Will Swaraj alter this ? To say 
that we shall not answer that question now means, in the words of Pandit Jawaharlal, 
that we stand by the existing order.” 

Prefid«ntial Address 

In the course of Presidential Address, Ackarya Narcndra Dev said ;— 

“The policy of alternating between direct action in a revolutionary situation 
and constructive or legislative work according to one’s ^temperament in a period of 
leactiou does not commend itself to ub.” 
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Acharya Narendra Dev rejs^reUed the ahaenco of their leader Pandit Jawaharlal 

in jail, but he was sure that Pandit Jawaharlal would hail with delip;ht the birth 

of the new party. The president explained that they had met a day before the 

All-India Congress Committee session to decide on the proposals to be placed before 
the A. I. O. C. on behalf of the Socialists. In an elaborate address Acharya 
Narendra Dov dealt with numerous matters. 

Dealinfi; first with the qucRtion whether (hey should orfjjanizo a party inde¬ 
pendent of the ConjrroRfl, he declared himself in favour of keepinjj: within the Congress, 
as “a Socialist will never refuse to join the fight for independence carried on by 
the lower middle class if ho can thereby overthrow foreign domination. A capita¬ 
listic demom-acy is any day preferable to serfdom and subjection lO alien rule.' 
He emphasised the dangers of the new situation wdiero under iinpcTialism was making 
zemindars and capitalists as junior partners. The need of the Indian democratic 
movem«mt was alliance between the lower niiddhi class and the masses. It was only 
the intelligentsia that could organize the masses for disciplined action. The Congress 
was to-day not helping the working elassos ns was apparent from the fact that the 
Bombay workers’ strike conducted so heroically was not receiving Congress 
sympathy and support. What was required was the correlation of forces and as 
most of the bd)our in towns was drawn from the villages these workers could become 
the standard l)earerB of revolution in the villag«>s. 

After dcseiibing the fTisis brought about to-da7 by the capitalistic system and 
the race of armaments and tariff war, Mr. Narendra Dev said the only two alter¬ 
native solutions were Fascism and Socialism. The Italian Fascism, though attrac¬ 
tive in theory, had not yet been fully established as a corporate state, wbilo the 
Nazi movement w’as a mere* allianee betw'een the lower middle class and capitalism 
to suppress Socialism. The only solution for the world was Socialism 
and the Russian experiment had shown its suceess as Russia was the only 
country without unemployment and its five-year plan had been copied by 
other eountri(‘S. Mr. Narendra Dev claimed that. Sotnalism had come to stay in 
India and was daily increasing in strength but added that most of us to-day within 
the Congress \v( re only intelleelual Socialists but as oiir long association with the 
national striigule had repeatedly brought us into intimate* contact with the masses 
there_ seemed to bo no danger of our degenerating into more theorists and 
doctrinaires. Wc should avoiel dogmatism and sectarianism. We must take our 
stand oil scientific Socialism or social reformism. 

Mr. Narendra Dt;v announced that Socialist committees would bo formed in 
various provinces so that by the time the next Congri'ss met they would form an 
all-India Congress Socialist Party. While he favoured an early special session of 
the Congress, because th(! present members of the A. I. Cl. C. did not represent 
the country as they were (*lected in 1031. Mr. Narendra Dev did not think that 
they would be justified iu insisting that the question of council-entry be considered 
only by a full Congress session. 

Defining the Socialist attitude towards the Swaraj Party, he opposed its auto¬ 
nomous existenee as hu feared that ‘deprived of thi; healthy influences of a revolu¬ 
tionary rnovement the Swarajist organisalioti will in course of time become a p 7 icca, 
constitutional reformist body and will develop a mentality which will run counter 
to the revolutionary policy of the Congress. The policy adumberated by the new 
party is quite different from that of Mr. Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru. They had 
outlined a policy of consistent o{)positioii from within the legislatures and wore 
against the acceptance of fifflces. The new Swaraj party has not enunciated any 
such policy. It is admit,tedly a reformist body. It has no obstructive tactics to 
its credit, and the constituent assembly wliieh they propose to formulate the 
national demand seems only another edition of the liquidated all-parties conference,’ 


Proceedings and Resolutions 

1. Council Entry 

After considerable debate the Conference passed by a largo majority the 
following resolution on the subject of council entry :— 

“This Conference is of the opinion that the resolution passed by the Lahore 
Bession of the Indian National Congress calling upon Congresemen to boycott the 
legislatures should not bo rescinded except by an open session of the Congress. 
The Conference is of the opinion that if the Congress at its next session rescinds 
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that n^sohition tho conducf of el'otoml and Parliamontary activity should bo in 
the hands of the (-onj]::r('S.^ organisation and such aeMvi(i'‘s shovild only be in fur¬ 
therance of a t)rofi;rainmc nhich is Socialist in action and objective.” 

2. Alt.-India Socialist Party 

The Conference also ])asst'd the followinp; rj'soliitions moved from the c*hair 

"In the oinnion of the All-Irnlia (loni^ress Socialist (inference the time has 
come for an Ali-liidia ortranisation of S)ciil:sts in til"' (-on 2 :r('SS to bn established. 
With this end in view it is resolved that (a) a drafting; committee consistinjij of 
the followietr he appointed to prepare the draft proe:ramme and constitution for an 
All-Irulia (V)n^r( s^ Soinalist jiiriv- Acharya Nareiidra Dev, Pri'sident ; .Tayaprakash 
Narayan, S('cretarv ; IMcssrs. Ahdnl Bari, Pnr-»hot,tam las Triciimdas, Masani. Sam- 
pnrnanand, C. (\ I-anerjt'e and Fari Inl IIuf( Ansiri as nv'intv'rht : fb) Mr. Jayapra- 
knsh Narayan be ap)>ninted (>r;j-anisintr S.’(*re‘ary of thf" AU-Tndia ('tonp:resa 
Socialist (’onf'S'cncc to ore,anisf I’l-ovunnal Corurress Socialist groups where they do 
nfd 1 .\ist on th^' basis of the pr irrainm'' a lc»])ted bv thi' Drafting; ('lommittiai and 
nrrnni/e for an All-India t'n'if.'r'ncc to form an All-India C)i!i*;ress Socialist Party 
iimiu’diat( ly prior t.'» th" n^^\t to ssi.>n of the Tticban National CIonpTCRs, 

"This < \ 111 fcrc'ner sends ils i.neclionaf»' vr'-eBops to P ’.ndi! Jawaharlal Ni'hrii 
and. places on rreoi\! h< nsi' aporeeia;<0!! of th'’ lead piven t)y him and his 

valuable H( i vices to tlic Sociabst cause. It <xpiesses ils feeliiur ’ of loss at his 
ahscnce from i<s midst at a time when bin puulanee was most needed by the 
countiy.” 

d. TLXTii.r. Strike 

"The AlbTndia Cv'.m rc'-c S tc-alist Conbuomc'-' rxbmds its sympnlhv and support 
to th(' trvtiie strikers in Bombay in ih<'b’ heroic sfrucpl^ ntrainst capitilist ofTensive 
ricn'drist tlnar fitandard of livinj.!: and condemns the ])olicy of th(' Clovernmcmt in 
opjMiIy fakinir ^ides apminst them by arrestmi:: tlieir leaders and detaining; them 
without ehar^-e or trial and pdacinc; restriction on their ripdit. of dt'monstr<a(i()U and 
]'olic(‘ action in shooting, and lathi charixinir the workt'i’s. 

"Til's Conh'rencf' condemns (he nnjnsiifiabli' firina; by (he pob'*e at the peaceful 
labourers of the E I. B, Clnllicry at (liriddi, who harl f-pithercil for the perfectly 
legitimate pnrpoic of ;i<-‘kiec- for iIk' r('storation of cobs mad'' in waf^es.” 

All resolub’o'is moved from (lie ('Imir were pass-'d witlnut disenssion except 
that when tlvc rc'-’ob.H ion r' laDm/ to l!n> formation of die ^,v‘i‘d st (lom^rcss Partv 
wan inov'd. Mr-p Ihijnui M nhhet ice lais. d a di'S-'nit'ot \ r>i'<> and said that 
if they \vrc ‘-inccia ili y should {('tm; a parlv nutsidc the (’»np;r(‘«s. He would 
not olijcet. hou'cvf'r. il tfmy c.piv.'ricd (bem o’lve-i into a Cumre^^s p^ioup instead of 
a ])artv. The emendmettt was nj 'cted by bM rpniipst voL's a >d the oriizinal 
resolution ivas pag ed. 

Mr. MaRDni's Resolution 

Idien followed noisy seems wlni* Mr ]\f(is<tnl mov(‘d a resolution eivinf!; a direc¬ 
tion to (lu’ir dcUfjati's In move cm'ain resolutions at the A. L C. C. in connection 
with the Swarajist and Soci:di^d prop;r.immr. 

ddic r< solution r(’pirdin<:r (Yiumnl-cnlry con.stitutcs one part of the mandat‘\ 

TIu' second ]).art of the mandate runs : — 

‘AVhercas the pri'ambty fo the fundamental rights resolution of the Karachi 
C’onp;rcs8 dcclart'R that, in ordi'r to end the exploitation of the masses, political 
freedom must include real ('conomic freedom of l!:e starvine; millions and whereas, 
in ord(T to widen lh(' basis of the slruc:frle for independence and ensuri' that even 
after Bwaraj comes lh(' inaHses do not icrnaiu vi( tons of economic exjdoitation, it is 
necessary that the r'onf!;rcRs should adopt a programme that is Socialist in action 
and objective, the A. I. (\ C, recommends to the (lonc^ress to dtchiro as its objective 
a Socialistic state and. after Ih;’ captiire of jiowo'r P) conv('ne a Ooi stitiient Assembly 
(on the basis that every adult shall have a vote with the ('xccjition of those who 
have opposed the struaji:I<' for freedom and that rcpr(*Heutation shall be on a func¬ 
tional basis) for the jmrpose of formulalinf^ a const,itiition for an Indian Btato on 
the following;; )>olitical, social and economic principles:— 

(1) Iransfcr of all power to the producing:; masses. 

(‘d) Development of economic life of the counlrv to bo planned and controlled 
by the State. 
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(3) Socialisalion of the key and principle industries, for example steel, cotton, 
jute, railways, shipping, mines, banks and public utilities with a view to the pro¬ 
gressive socialisation of all instruments of production, distribution and exchange. 

(4) Stale monopoly of foreign trade; production, distribution and credit in 
unBOcialised sector of economic life. 

(6) Th<' elimination of princes and landlords and all other classes of exploiters. 

(7) Redistribution of land to peasants. 

(8) State to encourage nnd promote co-operative and collective farming with a 
view to the iiltiniate collectivization of all agricultures in the country. 

(9) Liquidation of debta owing by peasants and woikers. 

(10) Adult franchise on iiinclional basis. 

‘ The A. I. C. C. recommends the melhof! of oi'ganis ng the mass('s on (he basis 
of their econon/ie interests as the only etlVetive uuMhud ol cn'iiting the. mass move¬ 
ment aiul the organisation by CongreSMiieii of Kissan and Mazdoor Sanghas, and 
the entry into such Sanghas here the> < xi-u l'»i the j)urpn!-‘(‘ of part ii ij).atmg in the 
day-to-day slrugjdes of the masses and with a vii w to lead tlum eventually to their 
final goal. " 

Mi. Mason ', moving the n solution said that tiny had oo ohjeetion to a Parlia- 
mcnlury programnit'. Jle laid down three conditions on which the S('ci:ilists could 
lend their Biiyiport to such a ])r(^graminie:— 

(1) The programme should be sanctioned b} an open session of the (Congress, 
not by a handful of men. 

(2j Ihirliamontary activity should be undi'i the guidance and control of the 
Congress and by an autonomous body. 

(3) The programme should be a lull-blooded Socialist programme. 

From what ho could see, the Swaraj Party stood only for eonstitutionalism without 
any mass programme, lie <‘Ould visnalisi' how the Swaraj l*arty woiihl degiuierato 
into responsive eo-oporatiou. If the Socialists were defeated at the A. f. (1. Cl, they 
should pursue the struggle to the optai session of the Clongress and idiallenge the 
right of the A. J. C. Cl, to decide in favour of the Swaraj Party. 

Mr, Sampiir)}071(1)1(1 seconding the irsolution said that hr did not have faith in 
the Council jwogramme. 

Mr. P. Phase moved an amendment that the Socialist Party should give a rnan- 
dair to (‘Very mem her of tlie Socialist I\irty u ha<(‘V('r his own view to back the 
resolution in the A. I C. C, 

Mr. Bnlal-iishna Sharma moved an amc'idment which aeet'pted the iiosition that 
Uk:; a. 1. C. (1. was compet('nt to give saiMUion to ('toiineil progr.amrne. 

Mr. K/ran Das moved an amendment which want(.‘d the Socialist Party to urge 
th(' Congress to fight for the rejection of tlie White Pajxir, lh(' re]jeal of the repre¬ 
ssive laws, the release of piisomrs and detenus and tin' early summoning of the 
Congress with a view to discuss the Socialist piotg;amin i which should be imple¬ 
mented by the parly whieh ruus the electione. 

Mrs. Rdjani Mukkerjee wanted the resolution amended so that the control of economic 
life will be with the workers and peasanis and the fruits of Their labours bo not 
consumed by others. 

A Sikh delegate said that Congress policy was half-hearted and had caused dis¬ 
satisfaction. The Council programme was futile. 

Interruptions and the raising of slogans marked the discussion of the amend¬ 
ments during which the criticism for and against Congress allowing Swaraj Party 
to be formed was made. Thv’re was charge of conspira(‘y against (longross by 
Socialists, replying to and repudiating which some maintained that it was Swarajists 
who were rxd “conspirators” as th('y wanted to undermim' (he influence of the 
Congress. Excepting the amendment of Mrs. Kajaiii Mukherjee all others wore lost. 

Mr. P. Tricumdas of Bombay next moved a resolution that no Socialist can bo 
a member of the proposed Swaraj Party or any communal organisation. Amend¬ 
ments urging a wider application l)y the deletion of the words “proposed Swaraj 
Party” nnd another adding the words *‘with the cconotiiic programme” after the 
Swaraj Party were lost. The resolution was carried. 

The last resolution affirmed faith of the Conference in the efficacy of direct action 
as a weapon for the attaiument of Iiidependoucc and congratulated those among 
the masses who have sufifered for the cause. 
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An amendment substituted “direct action” in the place of “Civil Disobedience” 
in the original resolution. 

After giving thanks to the rresidont, the Conference concluded at 9 at night. 
A Sub-Committee was formed to draft the text of the proposals to be placed before the 
A. I. C. C. meeting next day. 


Socialist Criticism of W. C. Resolution 

Messrs. Nnrendra Dev, Jayaprakash Xarain, Sri Prakasa and Sampurnanand 
issued the following statement from Benares on the 22nd. June 1934 :— 

The resolution of the Working Committee regarding the Congress Socialist move¬ 
ment {See p. :iOO)^jcRm(i as a painful surprise. We were certainly not prepared for this 
delii)erale on’ensive. The Working Oommittee speaks of loose talk on our part. If 
there has been any loose talk it is thi^ Working Committee which has indulged in it. 
The committee talks of confiscation of private property and the necessity of class 
war as being the programme of the C'ingress Socialists. In the programme that 
was adopted at the Patna Conference thiTo was no mention of eonfiication of 
private property with or without any just cause. What the Patna programme 
speaks is the proi^ressive socialisation of means of production, distribution and 
exehai^ge. This does mean a gradual abolition *of private property in the b[)hcre8 
named. It does not mean abolition of all private property. As for the first cause, the 
welfare of the greatest number and the human society as a whole is suHicleut a 
just cause for us. As regards class war, to speak of the necessity of creating a 
thing which is ever present is meaningless. The question is not of creating a class 
war but of deciding which side we should take in that war, the side of the 
onpressed or the oppressor. There is no other alternative. The Socialists aim at the 
ultimate abolition of all class struggles by having a cliss-Icss society. 

The Working Committee is further of opinion that coiifiseatiou and class war 
are contrary to the Congress creed of non-violence. This is the most surprising 
assertion wnich, wo feel, it will bo difTpuilt for the majority of the Congressmen to 
accept. Thu creed of the (.^mgress is (he attainmimt of Burna Swaraj through 
li'gitimato and peaceful means. There is nothing in our programme, as adopted at 
Patna, which in any sensi,' whatever can be said to be contrary to this crei'd. We 
loo aim at ilw* attainment of independence and the very fact that we arc within 
the CongrtiSR means that wc accept thcTirinciple of using peacaful and legitimate 
means. Now, we ask, how does the idea of a class wai ofl'end against the creed in 
queslion. 

Ah for confiHcjition, we have already made it clear that our aim is the Boeialisation 
of industry, comnuTce etc. The programme as distinctly laid down in the l^atna 
resolutions is meant to hi* brought in force by the Indian State after the political 
freedom has brcii achieved. This enforcement naturally will ho through legislatiou. 
We fail to understand how a h'gitimatc act of a free Indian State can bo said to 
he against the creed. Doi's the Working Committee mean to say that the creed of 
the future Indian State wdll also he nou-violenee ? Phis is a doctrine that cannot 
be subscribed to by anyone except by the religious devotees of non-violence. Here 
it is worthwhile to ri'mind the Working Committee that even the Karachi resolution 
advocates state ownership of the key industries. How does the Working Committee 
reconcile this confiscation of property with its high conception of non-violence? 
How do we who merely want to extend this principle of nationalisation to other 
economic activities become rebels against the Congress creed ? 

The Working Committee says that it is contemplating a wiser and more just 
use of private property, to stop the exploitation of the landless poor. Wo shall 
await the results of its contemplation and in the meantime want to warn the masses 
and there can be no solution of their problems and no end to their exploitation 
unless the economic organisation is brought under social control. There can be no 
adjustment of class interests. There is no party in the society which can bring 
about and maintain this adjustment. Finally, wo appeal to all Socialist Congress¬ 
men to muster strong at Bombay and put forth their best efi’orts to get our 
programme accepted. 



Ail (fldia Conference of Swadeshi Workers 


The following resolutions were passed at the All-India Conference of Swadeshi 
Workers at Bombay on the 23rcl. January 1934 :— 

This conference refers the question relating to the definition of Swadeshi textiles 
to the executive committee for report, the report to bo made on or before March 
31, 1934. 

Before preparing its report, the executive committee is requested to consult such 
persons and bodies as it may deem necessary including the tollowing ;— (a) Mahatma 
Gandhi, (&) Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, (c) Millowners’ associations and Handloom 
Weavers’ associations in diflurent parts of the country. 

Until the definition of Swadeshi textiles is settled by the general body of the 
All-India Swadeshi Sangh, the organizers should carry on their activities on the 
basis pursued by them until now. 

This conference resolves that ‘Swadeshi non-textile goods’ means goods other 
than cloth which are manufactured in India from Indian raw or basic material 
and with direction, management, labour and capital which are GG per cent, liidian ; 
provided that where Indian raw or basic material is not available it will be permi¬ 
ssible to use foreign raw or basic material. 

This conference recommends that the executive committee of the Sangh should 
take steps to appoint an all-India Swadeshi certifying board and make the necessary 
rules for its formation and guidance. 

Until such board is established, the Sagha should recognize the certificates as 
regards non-textiles issued by the Indian Merchants’ Chamber. The board should 
issue certificates as regards textiles wheu the definition of Swadeshi textiles is 
settled and the provincial organizations formed. 

That goods other than those certified by the aforesaid Board or any other orga¬ 
nisation recognized by the Sangha shall not be exhibited or sold by exhibitions or 
stores or other places of business atfiliated to or certified by the Sangh. 

This conference recommends to the executive committee that it should frame a set 
of rules for the guidance and control of certified Swadeshi exhibitions. 

That in the meantime, the committee is requested to draft recommendations for 
the guidance of organizers holding Swadeshi exhibitions. 

That in tiio recommendations, the executive committee should draw the attention 
of the organizers to : (a) the necessity of not allowing merchants other than those 
trading under certificates of the Sangha, to put up signboards with their own 
names but that they should be at liberty to exhibit on their signboards the names 
of manufacturers certified or recognised by the Sangha whose goods they exhibit ; 
(b) the necessity of issuing certificates of merit only to manufacturers certified or 
recognized by the Sangh. 

This conference requests the executive committee to take steps to see that 
workers and affiliated bodies do not participate in exhibitions which are styled All- 
India Swadesdi Exhibitions without obtaining the permission of the Sangh for the 
use of such a name. 

This conference calls on the executive to take steps to co-ordinate dates of 
Swadeshi exhibitions held in different parts of the country. 

This conference recommends to the executive committee that it should organise : 
(1) A census of household requirements in rural aud urban areas. (2) local survey 
of cottage industries in the country. 
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The European Polity 

The Calcutta European Association 

At thfe European Association Dinner held at Calcutta on the 8th. January 1934. 
Ilis Excellency the Viceroy observed : — 

There is a feature of the situation in Benfical which is fortunately without 
parallel elsewhere in India. The terrorist movement which endeavours to achieve 
certain revolutionary aims by the assassination of Government servants is one against 
which the full resources and powers of the Government will continue to be unhesi¬ 
tatingly employed. This is the least that the Government, or any Government owes 
both to itself and to those devoted officers of the Services, who arc at once the 
target of attack and the instrument by which the community is protected against 
these attempts to establish a revolutionary tyranny. 

His Excellency the Governor of Bengal has in a recent speech dealt at length 
with the present situation, and the intention of Government, and 1 would merely 
wish to endorse all that he has said. The Government of India and the Clovern- 
ment of Bengal are in the closest touch in this matter, uial are in lull agreement 
in their estimate of the situation and as to th(‘ policy to be piirsned. 

On the more general aspect, I would only add this, that the measures which 
the cxiateijcc of the menace entails and will certainly bo continued without inter¬ 
mission until that is finally removed, involve a province, which is ni)fortunately not 
one of the most prosperous, in large expenditure and divert much of the eflort of 
the administration from its ordinary beneficent activities. This is the price the 
province is paying and must continue to ])ay for the continuance of this movement, 
and I ask myself how long it will be before ]uiblic opinion among the classes from 
which the terrorist ranks are recruited will realise these elementary facts aud under¬ 
stand that the terrorists arc the greatest enemies of their own country. But there 
is another aspect of this terrorist movement., which I think it is important to bear 
in mind. The movement is no doubt in its purpose political and revolutionary and 
has existed in this presidency for many years. But I think that its opportunities 
for evil have been much increased of late owing to the economic depression which 
has recently overwhelmed the world, and from which the country could not cxjx'c.t to 
escape. It is a fact that, at the. prcHcnt time, wc have t(M^ many young men aud women 
passing out from our UniverHiti<'8 with “B. A.” at ih(‘ end of their luirnes and too 
lew positions for thi in to look forward to when tliey want to tart on their career 
of public Hi'rvice. Tlio result is that laek of oecnpation produces in their minds 
fct'lings of disgust, despair and resentment, with the n'SuH that they fall an easy 
prey to the leud(;rs of this movement, who lurk in the; back-ground and use them 
at the most susceptible time of their lives to carry out their nefarious designs. 1 
was delighted to learn, when I read Your Excellency’s speech, to which I have 
already referred, that you have completely appreciated the siiuation, and have 
already set up a coraniittec of enquiry into the ccouomic condition of the province, 
in order to take the necessary steps to deal with what is one of the present causes 
of our difficulties. I am glad to know too that the tJovernors of other provinces are 
actively engaged in considering this important questiou. J cun claim that 1 and 
my (Tlovernment have not been backward in this matter for, as you all arc aware, 
wc have invited two eminent economists from England, Professor Howley and Mr. 
Kobertson, who are already in this country and who will collaborate with the 
leading Indian economists, in order to produce an economic survey which should 
much assist us all in our cflbrts to get to the root of this important problem, and 
take the necessary action, for there can be no doubt that one of our chief admiuis- 
trative purposes must be, besides insisting on law and order and pushing on with 
Constitutional reforms, to develop the economic future of India, in order to secure 
greater purchasing power for our people, and give wider opportunities of public 
service to the youth of India at the start of their career.’' 

Thanking the European Association for the cordial reception, the Viceroy said 
that during the last two aud a half years, they must have realised that the Govern¬ 
ment meant to govern, and give complete security to the law-abiding citizen to 
lead his life and to do his business without let or hindrance from those who wanted 
to disturb it. The Goverumeut had been severely criticised in regard to what were 
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called repressive laws which had been broufrht into existence. The repressive laws 
would not have been there, if the people had not made them necessary. As for the 
effect of those measures he could claim, on behalf of the Government, that at the 
present time India was more peaceful than she had been for many years past. 
Ho felt that the spirit of co-operation was now much wider and much more p^eneral 
in the country. Tt was needed to jret rid of their difhcult'ca, communal or racial, 
and in order to make India a complete member of the British Empire. Concluding;, 
he trusted and prayed that Providence would guide them to achieve what they had 
all in view, namely the securing of peace, prosperity and happiness to all classes of 
the people in India. 

President's BPEEitH 

Mr. C. S. Steele-Perkins, President, in the course of his speech, said that 
the policy of the European Association in regard to India’s future was “advance 
with safety and precaution.” “Wo are of opinion that a Federation of 
the Provinces an 1 States is a most satisfactory solution of the problem and 
that the White Paper represents the only practical scheme which hitherto 

has been evolved to achieve that end.” They had given only provisional 

support to the broad principles of the document, because of certain vital modifica¬ 
tions which the Association considered must be accepted if the success of the 
new reforms in India was to be ensured, and if there is to be security for Euro¬ 
peans and minority communities to carry on their avocations peacefully and success¬ 
fully. The essential modifications were assurance of satisfactory financial arrange¬ 
ments for the Federation and its units before, the inauguration of provincial auto¬ 
nomy, and such co-operation in the provinces as would ensure a stable Government ; 
provision for more adequate proteeiion against commercial and professional discri¬ 
mination, full protection of the Services ; and last, but by no means least, propo¬ 

sals to Police safeguards. referred especially to Law and Order, and said that 
the Association were prepared to assent to the proposal for transference of the 
department to a Minist 'r responsible to the Lf'gifllaturo, subject to certain essential 
safeguards lieiug aevtepted. He examined the proposals in detail, and observed that 
despite optimistic assertions that terrorism was being held in check, it was as great 
a menace today as it had ever been, largely because the Government, in their effort 
to suppress the movement, received scant aid and little sympathy for those who 
ought to be the first to help in its eradication. 

In order to ensure efficient working of the police, the .\a 80 eiation demanded that 
there should be no gen^'ral amnesty to prisoners convicted of terrorism or complicity 
of such crime, that the now constitution should assure maintenance of the direct 
personal contact of the Governor with the departments primarily concerned with 
the administration of Law and Order, and that the branches of the police which 
dealt essentially with terrorist activities, should bo under the supervision, direction 
and control of the Governor-General acting in his own discretion. It also consi¬ 
dered it to be essential that the new Provincial Governments, when they came into 
power, should possess powers afforded by the various Security Acts, which were due 
to expire in 1935, in order to protect themselves against any attack on ordered form 
of government, by those who had organised themselves for the purpose. 


The 1). P. European Association 

The annual general meeting of the U. P. Branch of the European Association was 
held at Oawnpore on the 23rcl. February 1934. As the chairman of the branch, Mr. T. 
Oavin Jones was unable to speak owing to an attack of influenza, the vice-chairman, 
Mr. Inskip took the chair and read Mr. Jones’ remarks on the work'of the Associa¬ 
tion. The principal work of the associationihad been the evidence before the Parlia¬ 
mentary Joint Select Committee. The memorandum of the association had been 
published and was before the meeting and contained as an appendix Mr. Oavin 
Jones's Minority Memorandum on the question of Law and Order. On the question, 
Mr. T. Gavin Jones said : 

‘‘After giving long and careful thought to 'this matter, before, during and after 
the Round Table Conference which I attended, I came definitely to the conclusion 
that safeguards can be effective in matters of legislation only, that the Executive 
Head of the State can prevent objectionable laws from being passed. But that in 
administrative functions, safegurds, either in the matter of Law and Order, racial 
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discrimination, commercial discrimination or any administrative act, are quite ueclesB 
and will be found illusorv in practise. The Executive of every Department will 
take their lead from the nead of the Department, and if it is a Minister responsi¬ 
ble to a Legislature that Minister must be influenced chiefly by the Legislature, and 
the intrigues within those legislatures, whatever the safeguards may be. The Gover¬ 
nor can only use his influence, the power will be with the legislatures. That is a 
fact which 1 have never been able to get the raaiority of the Branches of our Aoso- 
ciation to face. Yet no one who has any knowledge of administration can deny 
that fact. The whole tone of any administration can bo altered by a change in the 
Executive head. To talk of safeguarding yourself against the actions of a man to 
whom you give Executive power is to talk nonsense. You have cither got to trust 
him or not to trust him, the fact that you give him executive power means that you 
do not trust him. We have always been so accustomed to the Governors control¬ 
ling the administration that many people think and hope that they will continue to 
do so, but the question has to be answered ; will they be able to do so ? 

Bearing this is mind, and studying the constitutions of other countries, J insisted 
throughout the Round Table Conference on every possible occasion that India is 
unsuited to Democratic Institutions as they exist in England, and I suggested a 
constitution sush as Bismark created for Germany, or something on the Ameri¬ 
can method of Government. My point as regards India has always been that the 
Ijegislativo, Judicial and Executive functions must always be kept separate, so that 
there can bo no interference by politicians in the day to day administration and in 
the appointment of the judiciary. This is the principle adopted by the American 
constitution and by what used to be the German constitution. In practice it means 
that the Legislatures will have control of finance, hut once these decisions have been 
made there can bo no further interference. The Head of the State, the Presi leni, 
in India it would be the Govcrnor-fJoneral and Governors, would carry out that 
policy and control all the service, including the Police and Army. There was no¬ 
thing degrading or inferior in such a position. It is suitable to the peoples 
of America and Germany, and it is I believe the only system that will ever work 
in India. Now I come to a point which I wish to make clear. I have been accused of 
inconsistency for agreeing to the transfer of responsibility in th(' provinces. My 
answer is that 1 agreed to the transbir of central responsibility only after it had 
been made clear that the Army and Foreign Atlairs would be reserved for the Vice¬ 
roy, that all the charges for the Army, Services, External debts and pensions would 
be a first charge on the revenues (that is about 80 per cent of the revenue,). That 
the Railways, Ports and the Currency authority would ho transferred to Executive 
Boards independent of politics, that the Judiciary would bo appointed by the Vice¬ 
roy. There, therefore, only remained the Executive of Posts and Telegraphs and 
Other minor departments with which the Legislature might interfere. The object of 
a fixed executive, namely to separate the Executive and Judicial functions from the 
Legislature, has therefore for practical purposes been settled, and 1 consented to the 
transfer of Central responsibility. It would however be much more logical to defi¬ 
nitely and clearly make all the executive responsible to the (Rivernor-General as 
w^as RuggeRted by me. You will notice however that the Round Table Conference 
thought it advisable to separate the day to day administration of all the 
important departments of the Central Government from the Legislatures. 

Unfortunately, J could not discuss the question of Law and Order at the R. T. C. 
as it never came up for discussion at the Federal Htructure Committee, Law and 
Order being a provincial subject. The proposal of a fixed Executive which I origi¬ 
nally made at the Round Table Conference for the Central Government is far more 
important in that Provinces as explained in my Memorandum. 

I shall be told that a fixed executive is not democratic and India wants demo¬ 
cratic government. My reply is that India will control the policy and govern India 
demooratically by means of the legislatures. After all, President Roosevelt has en¬ 
tire autocratic control over his admiiiislration, but he cannot move hand or foot 
with bis policy unless he can carry Congress with him. The Legislatures would 
have the same power in India. As far as the administration is concerned, it ia 
essential for India to preserve continuity and to maintain the Governors’ power 
until such time as India becomes homogeneous. There is no fear of discrimination 
and separate electorates are unnecessary. 

I have pleaded with our Leaders in England to get down to fundamentals, and 
legislate for India in a manner suitable for India, but so far we have been serv^^d 
with a hotch-potch of ideas put forward merely because it is a compromise by 
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conferonnes which incidentally satisfies no one. Arc not the Hindus in the 
N. W. F. P. and Sind frightened to death on the White Paper Keforra ^ 
the Europeans in Calcutta stiff as to how the Minister-in-Charge will hand^ ijaw 
and Order, and are striving after impossible safeguards against t^rorism / J^o 
the Mahoraedans in the Hindu provinces fear the White Paper Reforms / Inere 
no mutual trust, no homogeneity, and as far as the administration is concerneu, 
every minority community very rightly fears the worst. However, much 
happen within the next three years. Where ihe money is to come from to work 
these expensive governments with their extended franchise, no one has yet told us. 


The Bombay European Association 

Presiding over the annual general meeting of the European Association (Bombay 
Branch), held at Bombay on the 27th. February 1934, Mr. fP. 77. Fhimmond, retiring 
T resident, stressed the necessity on the part of Europeans to suspend judgment 
on the White Paper proposals until the Select Committee’s report was published, 
UiHcussing the proposals, he said :— 

Your Committee, in common with other branches, considers that subject to 
certain pre-rcquisito and essential conditions, the seheme outlined in the White 
Paper provides a satisfactory basis for the solution of the ronstitutional problem. 
But the Association’s acceptance of it is qualified by the fulfilment of those condi¬ 
tions . The speaker asserted that it was highly essential in view of the widened 
franchise, to have second chambers in the Provinces, us, in his opinion, otherwise 
the more extreme section would easily carry through measures in the absence of a 
nominated bloc. The Association’s acceptance of the inauguration of Provincial 
Autonomy, continued the speaker, w'as based on the assumption that there would 
be full protection to the services, financial solvency in the Provinces and sufficient 
co-operation within them to make the reforms workable. As regards commercial 
safeguards, the Committee’s views were the same as those of tho Associated Cham¬ 
bers of Conirnercp, but in regard to professional safeguard they considered that 
scheme outlined in J’aras 122 and 12.3 of the White Paper insufficent as they would 
not affonj sufficient protection to British subjects engaged in professions in British 
India and therefore (hey had urged that British qualifications should be specially 
recognised in the new Act so as to avoid the danger of discrimination. While the 
Association favoured (he transfer of Law and Order to responsible Ministers, they 
urged that the special branch of tho C. I. I), dealing with crime should bo reserved. 
He concluded with an appeal to Europeans to take greater interests in the Councils 
as with the inauguration of Provincial Autonomy, more work was bound to devolve 
on tho Provinces. 


The Poojab European Association 

Presiding at the annual dinner of the Punjab European Association, 
held at Lahore on tho 3rd. March 1934, Mr. P. 11. Quest, president, propo¬ 
sing the toast of the Governor said that it was feared that tho recommen¬ 
dations of the Joint Select Committee would fall short of the minimum re¬ 
quirements which we as association consider necessary before wo could 
fully support the reforms scheme. The European Association’s policy, ‘briefly 
stated, was that the solemn declaration of October, -1927, must be implemented and 
^e White Paper represented the only practical scheme evolved to achieve this end. 
Yet whilst the European Association supported the White Paper in general, we 
were insistent on certain modifications which had for their object, firstly, success¬ 
ful working of the reforms, secondly, security for Europeans ^and other minority 
communities ; thirdly, prevention of chaos in the event of a breakdown of.the 
machinery of Government under the new regime. After outlining these modifica¬ 
tions, Mr. Guest continued that while that was the attitude of the association 
there was no justification for assuming that they all believed that the present 
reforms were for the immediate good of the Indian peasant—70 per cent, of India's 
immense population. Many of us believed that India was trying to secure much 
too speedy an extension of demorcratic type of government in a country in which 
almost every condition was flat negation of democracy. But he supported and 
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accepted the White Paper subject to conditions previously stated, because of its 
inevitability. We could not back]to bureaucracy, neither could we stated still under 
diarchy. The only possible course was forward which meant the White Paper, for 
there was no alternative. Mr. Guest emphasised that the European Association 
while fij^htinf^ for the rip;htfl of Europeans in India was not unmindful of its 
oblip:ation8 to India. Most Europeans in India were just as anxious for India’s 
peace and prosperity as any Indian and he believed that in the not very distant 
future Europeans in the Indian Icfi^islaturc would be standing; more shoulder to 
shoulder with Indians in the Rtrug;g‘le for Indian economic nationalism. Concluding 
Mr. Guest said one could only hope that out of all this turmoil a system oi 
(Jovernment not necessarily democratic would eventually be evolved which wouM 
be for the real good of India and that in that evolution the Europeans in India 
would play such a part that they would bo recipients of India’s thanks and 
gratitude instead of being, as all too frequently happened at present, the targets for 
assassin’s bullets. 

H. E. Tjie Govern oil’s Speech 

//. E. Sir Sikandar Hayat Khan^ acting Governor of the Punjab, in an appeal 
to the members of European Association said :— 

“1 would compare the White Paper to a watch composed of springs, wheels and 
cogs, containing here a jewel and there perhaps an unsightly piece of base metal, 
all fitted together and balanced so that the dislocat on of any one smull part may 
cause the whole to cease functioning. Some may dislike this cog or that piece of 
metal, but even the smallest and ugliest parts were essential for accurate working of 
the watch as a whole”. When reflecting on any item of the White Paper, endeavour 
never to dissocate it from either its context or its relation to the remaining parts”. 

Continuing His Excellency observed that ho felt confident that those who wore 
wrestling with the problem were! fully cognisant of the difflcultios which to you 
loom large and that when the end was reached you will be satisfied that.whatever 
ultimate decision your views were fully examined, carefully weighed and exactly 
evaluated”. His Excellency dn-w attention to the stress which the framers of the White 
Paper from the beginning laid on the necessity of financial stability in the now 
constitution and also rcf(‘rred to the steps taken in India to implement the policy 
BO laid down by legislating for the creation of a Ileserve Bank. He also reminded 
them of the Secri^tnry of Btate’s declaration that federation was a vitally esaeniiai 
ch'incnt. Jlis Excellei\ry added : ‘'We may chafe nt the delays ; but federation 
was not yet, assured, though hopeful negotiations were piogressing. 

Speaking of the transfer of law’^ and order his Excellency observed': ‘^Whilo 
safeguards may be necessary, to omit the transfer would bo to present.a picture 
quzzic mostly fitted together but with a central portion missing”. 

His Exceilency, also, ri'fern'd to the (Communal Award and said : ‘I think 1 may 
take it that you and I agree in the view that the time has come whciEall reason¬ 
able persons should drop their criticisms in view of the inefp etiveness of the efforts 
which have been made by Indians themselves to produce a better solution. It would 
be far more fruitful if our politicians interest themselves in the' organisation of 
their parties and clcetoralcs, firmly resolved to make the new constitution \ as 
successful as the outgoing has been in the Punjab. If any section of Indians feel 
strongly against the award then the door of negotiations with their fellow 
citizens is still opeu. The time is gone for barren and carping criticism’. 

His Excellency spoke in appreciative terras about the recent visit of 'the 
Lancashire textile delegation and continued : ‘I am most anxious that the economic 
relationship of the two countries ^India and Britain) shall be secured on.the firmest 
foundation. Do not think wc Indians fail to recognise what wo owe to British 
pioneers of industry and commerce. Just as in administration, we have.learnt 
ranch from you so you have taught us methods of worldwide trade. I am sure 
you will not find us ungrateful. If Japan can claim the privileges of a favoured 
nation, infinitely more do th(! British to whom we owe so much. It is natural in times 
of stress when a country such as ours is pressing its claims for wider freedom, that 
feelings should he stirred and it may bo that at times hasty words have been spoken 
and misapprohonsions and fears inspired, but when tho political j^strifo’^is over, 
decisions taken and our course set, then I am confident that you will find upper¬ 
most in our minds gratitude to your great country which has so steadily and 
honourably pursued the policy laid down by Queen Victoria. 



The Pan-Asialic Labour Congress 

The following report of the Congress taken from the ^‘Ceylon Daily News ’ 
will be found interesting 

The first Pan-Asiatic Labour Congress hold a session on the 10th. May 1934 
at the Ceylon Labour Union Headquaters, Canal Row, Fort, Colombo. 

ProoeedingFi commenced with the singing of “The Red Flag"' in English, the 
Ceylon Labour Union Band providing the music. The Japanese delegates then sang 
the same Labour anthem in Japanese. This was followed by the singing of the 
Sinhalese Labour song, the Band accompanying. Mr. A. E. Gooitesinha, President 
of the Ceylon Labour Union, welcjmed the delegates in a brief speech. 

The follo'^’ing delegates were present;— 

Japan:—Messrs. T. Kikukawa, K. Huguki, E. Jwanag, E. Siiguki, and I. Aisawa. 

India:—Messrs. Jamnadaa Mehta, K. M. Joshi, 8. C. Joshi, W. Francis and Mrs. 
Fiancis. ^ 

Ceylon:—Messrs. A. E. Gooncsinha, 8. W. Dassenaiko, Dr. C. J. G. do 8ilva, 
Miss. J. Ferdinando, Dr. W. 8. Ferdinando and Mr. R. Kanagasunderam. 

Mr. Peri Sunderatn, 'Minister of Labour, •.Industry and Commerce, then declared 
the Congress open. 

Greeting from Japan 

Speaking in English, Mr. Aisawa said he brought to the Congress the greetings 
of the workers of Japan. This Pan-Asiatic Congress of Labour was a dream for 
the realisation of which the workers of Japan had been labouring during the past 
ten years. At every annual Congress of the Japanese Trade Unions they had urged 
action of this kind. 

UlSTORY OF THE MOVEMENT 

Mr. K. M. Joshi, on behalf of the Indian delegates, said that what struck him 
forcibly at the various International Labour Conferences held at Geneva was that 
labour conditions in Asiatic countries were consid red to be a drag upon the pro¬ 
gress of the workers of the world as a whole. Consequently they were placed, at all 
these International Labour Conferences, in a somewhat humiliating posision. Anoth¬ 
er conviction that forced itself upon his mind was that the fact that these unequal 
conditions that existed in Asiatic countries did not permit of progress in Asia. Asia 
was under another handicap in that she was not adequately represented at the Inter¬ 
national Labour Conferences. At only two conferences were the Chinese present. 

After giving a brief history of the movement to establish a Pan Asiatic Labour 
Congress, Mr. Joshi concluded by pointing out that a Pan Asiatic Labour Congress 
was not meant to be separate from or antagonistic to the labour movements in 
other parts of the world. They realised that the strength of the workers lay in 
their solidarity. 


Resolutions 

The following resolutions were passed after discussion :— 

“This Congress requests the Workers’ Delegates from Japan and India at the 
18ih session of the International Labour Conference to press for the appointment 
of a separate commission to consider the exent to which general conventions on 
ciuestion of hours of work and unemployment insurance can be applied to newly 
industrialised countries. 

“This Congress views ’with great alarm the present economic distress of the in¬ 
dustrial workers in Asia. While it recognises that the worldwide depression and the 
tariff walls raised in several countries are largely responsible for the depressed 
condition of the industries and trade and while it further recognises that the con¬ 
ditions in Asia as elsewhere have been accentuated by exchange, fiscal and finan¬ 
cial policies of Governments, it holds that the methods of rationalisation, wage 
cuts and retrenchment adopted by employers have seriously reduced the purchas¬ 
ing powers of the masses ana thrown thousands out of employment. The Congress 
is opposed to all economies in the ,^name of rationalisation unless it is accompanied 
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by measures recommended by the World Economic Conference of 1927, in its reso¬ 
lution on rationalisation and more especially by a reduction in the working hours 
without reduction in the rates of wages and without increasing the strain on the 
workers. In the absence of these safeguards, rationalisation must invariably result 
in entailing more work on the operative and more unemployment and wage cuts. 

“While recording its conviction that social 'ownership and control together with 
international co-operation furnish the only adequate and lasting solution of all 
industrial and economic problems, the Congress believes that during the transition 
period vigorous efforts should be made by all parties concerned to adopt, inter alia, 
the following measures: 

(1) Immediate reduction of working hours to at Ileast forty per week without 
reduction of wages and a drastic restriction of overtime, as a means of diminishing 
unemployment : (2) Restoration of the “economy” cuts in the social services and in 
wages and salaries of the subordinate grades of public employment ; (3) Increase in 
wages in private industries ; (1) International control of currency to prevent mani¬ 
pulation of exchange by one or more countries to the prejudice of the rest ; (5) 
initiation by Governments and local bodies of carefully planned schemes of public 
works financed by the use of national credit, as have already been adopted in 
several countries ; (G) Prohibition of child labour under 14 years of age and raising 
the school leaving age to that limit, (7) Legislation for fixing a minimum wage in 
industries and in other industries where the workers' organisatians do not exist or 
arc too weak to resist the employers' attacks on their standard of life ; (8) Introduc¬ 
tion of comprehensive schemes of social insurance. 

‘This Congress views with alarm the recent political developments that are taking 
place in many countries since the last War, leading to the overthrow of democracies 
and installing dictatorships in their place. This Congress regards such developuieiits 
as a source of friction between nations and nations and the negation of personal 
and political freedom. It affirms its faith in genuine democracy under which alone 
the raasseB and the working classes have a fair chance of securing political power 
and of improving their economic and social conditions. 

“This (Jongress condemns the policy of repression, which has boon pursued in 
Germany and Austria under the Hitler and Uollfus regimes, and extends to the 
workers’ orgauisatious in those countries, both political and industrial, its warmest 
sympathy in their sutferiugs. 

"This Gongress records its deRnilc opinion that the grant of political freedom 
and the right of self-detormination to such of the countries in Asia as are under 
foreign domination is essential in the interest ot international understanding and 
world peace.” 

‘‘Wnereas national, economic and political rivalries i\. tlie world have lot some 
years past been thT-eatcning the disturbance of international peace; and whereas 
the failure of the World Economic DiHaraiameut Couferences has aggravated the 
danger of another conflagration more disastrous than the last war, this Gongress is 
of the opinion that international understanding and good-will alone will prevent 
Buch a catastrophe and this can be secured by progressive abatement and eventual 
elimination of imperialistic policies and the establishment of social justice. 

“This Congress therefore pledges itself to co-operate with the Labour movements 
of the other countries in bringing about these conditions. 

“This Congress strongly protests against the employment of Police and Military 
forces in industrial disputes, ostensibly for raaintaiiiiiig law and order but resulting 
in the intimidation of workers and forcing them into submission to employer. 

"This Congress further protests against the use of Ordinances and repressive 
legislation for the suppression of political and civil liberties of the people of India 
and elsewhere. 


“Whereas under the existing constitution of the I. L. O. the colonies and depen- 
pencies of Member States are not directly represented at the meetings of the Gener¬ 
al Conference and whereas the growing industrial development of these colonies 
and dependencies calls for such direct representation to make the conference truly 
international, this Congress requests the 1. L. O. to take stops for securing direct 
lepieseutalVoik. 

“This Congress iutlher requests the labour group oi the 1. L. O. to support any 
proposal that way be brought forward to secure this object. 

exietingr constitution of the I. L. O. the Member States with 
to such colonoblipd to apply the conventions ratified by them 
es aiiu dcpeudaucies, and whereas in the absence of such obligation 
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those territories hardly g:et any benefits from these conventions, this Congress re¬ 
quests the J. L O. tc take such steps as will make,' it obligatory on the Member 
{States to apply the conventions wl\en ratified by them to their colonies and 
dependencies’'. 

“This Congress invites the attention of the I.**' L. O. to the resolution passed in 
1931 about the Trii)iirtite Asiatic Labour Conference under the auspices of the 
1. L. O., and urges the J. L. O. to expedite the holding of such a conference. 

‘ Whereas there has been till now no titular representation of Asiatic labour on 
the governing body ot the I. L. O. this Congrtss urges the J. L. O. to allot a 
minimum of two seats to Asiatic labour. 

‘^This Congress reijuests all national labour organisations in Asia to invite 
fraternal debg.iti'S from other Asialie countries to their annual conferenees,^ 

“This t’ongrt.'Hs assures to the Inii'rnational Eederation of Trade Unions of its 
full co-operai 1011 with it in all matters of common interest’’. 

Aceording to the revised draft of the Constitiiiioii it was riaiiiiri'd to elect a 
President, three Viee-lTesidents and two Secrciaries. It was j^roposed by the 
Jajianese delegaO'S that a .Japanese b(' elected as President whose name was to be 
eommunjcated later. Tlie three Vice-Presidents were to be scb'cted from India, 
Ceylon and China. As regards the t\vo Secretaries it was suggested that one should 
be from Japan and the other from India. 

This was agreid to and one Secretary (India) was elected in the person of Mr. 

U. Bah'lialo of Bombay. 

Jt was resolved to hold the nt xt 8(*ssion of the Asiatic Labour Conference in 
liidiii, the exact place to be named later. The biisiiKSs then romdtided. 

Mr. J. Mchla, leader of the Indian J>elegatioji, proposing a vote of thanks, said 
that the work of the first Asiatic Labour (Conference liaving come to an end it >vas 
a matter tor thankfulness that the (Jongress had done its business in very business¬ 
like manner. Tlicir thanks were partieulaily due to the Ceylon comrades who had 
made it such a grand sueeess. He thanked the Prcsidi'iit of the Congress, Mr. 
Ooonesinha, tvho had presided over the first Clongn-ss with dignity and ability. 
‘■Although the beginning is small as we all recognise it, ihi-re nsis before my 
eyes”, said Mr. IMehia in conclusion, ‘'the vision of the future of the Asiatic 
J..abour Conf- rence composed of delegates rcqireHeid.ing llio em’itinent of Asia, 
Egypt; Pales!me, Syria, A.abta, Persia, Afghanistan, India, Ghtiui, Japan and many 
Others. In fact when thi' (k)ngress is more fully devilnped half the world will Bit 
round it and its deliberations will inHuence all world orgunisations”. 

Mr. T. on behalf of the, Japanese delegates in seconding said t 

“To-day Japan unites with India in ioTuiuig a soe'iaV coWivVoravion lot t\\e Tea\isaVion 
oi justice. IV IS my bearty prayer that we wiW eoiiViiiue Vo eoUaboraVe. lot the 
uplitlment of the eondUiuns of labour tlirougli Asia”. 

POTENTIALITIES OF THE MOVEMENT 

The following imjiression of the Congress from the pen of Mr. B. Shiva Rao^ as 
appeared in the ‘Tiindu” of Madras may be read with interest : — 

Considerable significance attaches to the fi/st session of the Asiatic J^aboiir 
Conference which was held at ChJombo on 9th May. It is true that the ntimbcr of 
delegates was small, but tiie imi>oriaiice of the movement is not, to be imasured by 
such a standard. I'lie lirst move for such a Conference was made at (hmeva about 
eight years ago, and the late Albert Thomas was a keen Bujiportcr of the jiroposal. 

At successive sessions of the Jnternalional Lilioiir (Joiiferenc'’, Indian workers’ 
delegates stressed the need for such a Conferenee to devote its attention exelusivriy to 
the solution of the problems of the Asri workers. But the Govt'rnmenis of the 
countries eoneerned were unwilling to l}ie..s the idea, and ultimately it was decided 
last year that P Geneva would nut convene it, the wuirkiTS of the various Asiatic 
countries should undertake the task on their own initiative. 

There is no doubt that if the recent Conferenee at Colombo has been under the 
auspices of the I. L. (3., it would have hud a much bigger status. At any rate, there 
would have been present representatives ot the employers and of tVie (loveTuments 
ot the Asiatic countries wla'ieh are mcmVicrs oi t\\e \lev\g,uc ol NaWows—cuvw'paraVwA^ 
icw, it must bo admitted—and the proceediugs would ba\c bad woi\d*w\d(i pubWvj, 

But Genova is dominated by the European Powers, and particulariv bv those 
rcBpouBible for the Peace Treaty. The problems which come up for consideratiou 
45 
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are of the White races, and the approach to them is almost entirely European. 
Looking round the Conference, at any session, and the various committees, one 
cannot help feeling how little the coloured races are represented at Geneva, Even in 
the worker’s group the leading places are monopolised by the European represen¬ 
tatives, and one has to be grateful for an occasional small mercy, if an indian or 
a Japanese is accorded the honour of being a substitute member. To what lengths 
a member of the Ltaguc can go in defeating the objects of the T. L. O , was well 
illustrated at the Conference of 1930. The main item on the agenda was the conven¬ 
tion on Forced Labour. There was a “splash” of colour at this session. India, 
Japan, the Dutch East Indic'S and France, all having non-European representatives. 
The “French” representative was an t'bony-black African who spoke, it was said, 
perfect and most eloquent French—but in iincompromiHing opposition, (on behalf of 
the slavery-loving Africans presumably!) to tlie (’onvention. 

Since then, Geneva’s prestige in geinTnl has sunk low, for reasons w^hich one 
need not discuss here and there is no longir the necessily for taking the decisions 
of the I. L O., with that sirionsinss which was once attached lo them. India’s 
“representatives”—as a rule, tlu' High Commissioner in London—has far less hesi¬ 
tation to-day in explaining to the CoiipTcuce why a convention has not been ratified 
than his predecessors, especially in the ycairs which immediately followed India’s 
recognition as one of the eight leading industrial powers in the world. 

Bad and unj)romisir)g as the outlook seems for Asiatic workers, they have a 
great part to jilay in the n'construction of the world's economic system. Plainly and 
brielly jiut they have to fight imperialism on all fronts, not only for their own 
emancipation but on bc'half of all the coloured races. To a greater or less extent, 
almost f'very one of the European Powers has a vita) interest in opposing the emer¬ 
gence of a rnovemt'iit of the coloured worke rs. Germany aloin‘ among them, suppor¬ 
ted without (pialification the abolition of forced Labour: but then, as a cynie’al critic 
remarked, what was her record as a Colonial Empir(\ and what attitudi' would she 
have maintained if that Empire had not, been dismembered after the W'ar ? 

It is not going to be an easy thing for Asiatic workers to go ahead with their 
organisation. Arc France, Britain, Holland and even dapan—the principal Imperia¬ 
list Governments concerned—going to facilitate the growth of a movement whose 
success must mean, some day the end of their domination? The most discreditable 
efforts have been made in Africa to break the morale and the solidarity of the wor¬ 
kers’ movement. Is Asia which is pcrhajis even more neecssary for the mainten¬ 
ance of Imperialism, going to be an exception? 

In this Asiatic Jaibonr movemcnl, India is destined to play the most important 
part. Her position on the map is such that no otlu'r eenntry can claim greater 
advantage, Moriaiver lier workers are H]>r(iul in so many lands — Burma, Ceylon, the 
Malay States, South and Ivist Africa, British CJuiana. et'.. el'-. ; ami ihi'y have been, 
in the main, the fitiindations on whicli Btiiish Imperialir.m, umpiesiionabiy the stron¬ 
gest in the world, has been Imdl. If they can be brokt'n, whether violently or by 
rapid but pt'aceful icadjustmeiits, all ()th«‘r fiirms ( f Imperials n must sooner or 
lafer share the sanu' fate. The greater part, ol the press ol Conlinenlal Europe may 
have sharp criticisms of British policy to ofler—but never in regard to India or the 
(Colonies. Then* they must hold tog'-thi'f, if Europe's presiigt^ is to be maintained. 
And even the I^uropean workers’ support can be n'lual niton, only to a point; but 
it would be a mistake lo think that their interest in Asiatic woikers is altogether 
altruistic and that they have risen above Impiriah-tn* considerations. 

But whoever helps and whoever hindeis, this idea must be dcvtloped. There are 
Leagues against Imperialism in the world, but no League has, potentially, such 
possibilities before it as this Asiatic Labour Conferenei'. And even if it cannot fully 
justify its present namt' in the immediate future, tht-re is enough lo do for the 
Indian workers to concern themselves with the i)roblems of their fellow-couutryraeu 
in the far-flung portions of the British Em)>ire. 

Three cheers were called by the Ceylon delegates to the visitors and they iu 
return gave three cheers and three “ban/aiis”. 

^ Before leaving, the visitors were greeted by the Labour “Red Shirts” and Mr. 
Kikukawa on behalf of the workers of Japan expressed his thuuks to them for the 
kindly welcome extended. 
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British India & Indian States 


The Rajputana States’ Peoples’ Conference 

T!'p Rajnnfana StaieR' Pooplfts’ Convention was held at Bcawar on the December 
31. 1933 & January 1, 1934. The following arc extracts from the presidential address 
delivered hy Amritlnl D. Seth :— 

Let me first of all discuss the question of questions of to-day, J mean the ques¬ 
tion of All India Fed-^ration. Is it really coming ? When is it eominfi; ? Ft is beyf>nd 
our powers to know the answi^rs to any of the above two questions. But this much 
we know that after hevin^ secured our consent to the idea of an All India Fede¬ 
ration in its abstract sense, the British imperialist is straining; his every nerve 
to-day, to foree down our throat, a so-called fed<Tation which is, to put it in brief, 
quite the reverse of our intention, expectation and ambitions. So far as its present 
form ns seen in the White Paper proposals »s concerned, and we do not think there 
is a chance of any substantial alterations, let us. the'people of the States, make our 
position clear by stating!; it in simple and nnambip:uoiis terms that wc are opposed 
to it. We do not want it. We wish that the whole seheme should fall through. Wo 
should make all efforts that arc humanly possible, to defeat the imperialist object 
of forcing this federation on us. 

By improvising quite an army of safeguards, a few little loop’holes that admitted 
BOrne little air of hope for reli('f, have been sealed up in the new structure of fede- 
ratson. By refusing us our fundamental rights in the now constitution and by bar¬ 
ing our way to election in the new representative houses, all avenues of hope for 
the futnre have been shut up Ifor ever. The proposed now constitution while taking 
away the lihJe that we thought wo possessed, has futhcr empowered the princes 
by providing for them the places of power and influenee in the newly planned 
proposing to reduce us to the position of slaves and helots of 
middle ages and that by the natio.’i which is hoisteroiisly loud in its 'professions of 
sympathy for the suffering mankind anywhere on the surface of the earth, f, there- 
White Paper a poison paper pure and simple ; the mere touch of 
which will land us in the re.alm of Tnthcr miseries and trouble. These are of course 
reasons for us to refuse the White Paper. But I feel and I maintain that even the 
princes have quite sufficient and solid reasons to refuse to walk into this imperia¬ 
list parlour Oc the proposed constitution. What are they ? Bet us analyse the situa- 
wu' imperialists insist that the princes should Toomo into the fed oration. 

Why do they so insist ? Because they want some parties that can be balanced againt 
the nationalist interest in the now constitution and they intend that those now par¬ 
ties should be such as would remain under their thumb for all time and for all 
purposes. Communalists are there, hut they are unreliable. One wave of nationalism 
may wipe the whole school out. Landlords are there, hut the now world situation is 
such that it would bo irapossiblo for the industrialists to hug them to their heart 
for all t^me ; and against theirs will be a very minor influence in the new consti¬ 
tution. Princes are only big solid block that has permanent and big stakes and 
whose position can bo cffectivelv m.anipnlated to suit the imperialist interest. They 
can bo so handled that it would bo impossible for them to leave the company of 
^*^**^^ proposals, the British imperialist gave and is 

still prepared to give almost everything that the princes demanded so long as it 
concerned the people of the States and the people oj British India. But when the 
demands come to regulate, codify or otherwise convert into 'some definiteness the 
present altogether indefinite nature of powers of pararaoiintcy, they have stuck to 
the formula that ‘paramountcy will remain paramount’. It cannot bo defined. 

In this respect I welcome the proposed move by some of the Congressmen to 
^art a nation-wide campaign to sabotage the White Paper. I further assure the 
c *^*^*^*^ workers on your behalf that they will have the fullest cooperation 

01 the States, people m any plan ofi concerted action that may be devised for this 
purpose of sabotaging the White Paper. 
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Many ar(^ the baitH that, aro thrown by the Britinh no\rornment to rope the 
pritifeH in the projected All-India Ftalenilion. The ‘Prinet's’ Proti'ction Bill’ that is 
before the ARHetnbly, in one of those baits. My friend Prof Abhyankar has already 
eovered this ground and exhaustively replied to Sir Harry Hair/s arguments in 
favour of the bill. Our all-India ortiianizition, the Indian States’ Peoplrs’ Confer- 
enee, is issuinjj: very shortly a ])ainph!( t ulheh exhansiively deals with all the 
aspects of this bdl. I only wish to KMiiind S r Marry llaie: ^ ii'tle of the previous 
history to show how t lie priiu'cs have consish-ntly ignored the advice of the Govern¬ 
ment and proved themselves qiiit'^ unworthy of the support that is bein^; extended 
to them now. The MontaLru-CUielmsford R''i)ort specdally advisid tluin to introduce 
rdorms in their States and of coni>>e ih ' aii'hors ‘of the report eonld do nothinfj: 
but, ^ive advice- Then [.to throucih the wliole senes of Viceregal addresses, delivered 
either at any investiture ceremony or on other oc<-asions ; and see how these pieces 
of advice have heeii treated with scant courtesy by the princes. i’hen look into 
that famous pnvatr' b'tOr of Tjord irwdn to the jirinces wluTein the Viceroy even 
let down the MontaLOi-tdielmsforil advua* t>f ennsliruiional cdmn^i', and as if in 
desperation, mer»'ly a:^ke I ILkmu ti be b.'nevolent, despots. Wt' have seen how even 
this moHl moderate request has been east, in the W'aste})aper baskt't by the princes ; 
and Hiill the Government ol Iii'lia has been extraordinarily solieitous of the 
princes. 


The Indian Slates’ Peeples’ fonfereKce 

The Special Si'ssion of the Indian States’ Peoples’ (/onftn net; was ladd at Delhi 
on the 3rd. February 1934. Mr. K, Natarajan, prtBidin^ over the Gjni 'rence, in the 
('ourse of his speech said ; — 

I thank you for the honour >ou have done mo by sel ftiiip: me fo ])reside 
at this Special St'ssioi) of the iiidiau Slates’ Peojiles' (’oeferi'tice. It is an honour 
which I have tloue mdliiiiLC to d' H<*rv<“ ami one which <-crlaiel\. did not lie within the 
scope even of my rcinol*' aspirations. Ami that is why, w’ht'O tht' invitation came 
to me, it, canu' as a call not, to hi; (xpl omd by seeular reusmis. 1 am not the 
subject; of any Indian Siatt'. But I liad chosen eui'y mi lif" a field of public 
activity wliiidi overleaps p.olitical jiuisdiciion-i. ‘The Indian Social Rtdttrrner’ has to 
lake note not only of the state of thinejs in Ih’itish India but also in the Indian 
States. The ^reat, leader of tin social ridorm nu»vement. Maluuhv Govind Knnade, 
indeed, held th.it wlial is hat)|K’nin^: in the Stales i.s of (ven ;i:reater sociolop^ieal 
interest than happenine; in British India. r«>r the hear' of India, he said, beats 
in the Indian Stales. Some of the Slati^^ liave outpae''d British India by the 
measures whieh they have taken t » advance Boei.d reform, Mysore and Baroda 
adopti'd measures a<j:ains! ehild-m:irriay:e and the ameli jralion of the eondition of the 
depressed ehissi's, years before we in British India were abU; to do. In respect of 
free elcineniary I'dui'aiion, of womens’ I'l^hts i>f ))ioperty and of removing; Ic^al 
impediments to the mitie:ation of caste divisions and resliiciions, Borada is even 
now ahead of British India. 

I have alre.ady referred to Baroda and Mysore. I may also nn ntion Bhavnagar 
whieh alone among the State.s and Ih’ovinees ol India has inlrodiiet'd and is Biiccess- 
fully carrying out the policy of total prohilmion in its teiritorii's ; Xravanc.are whose 
young Maharaja has signalised the opening y-airs of his reign by according to his 
subjects of the iintmchable classes rights and libcrlieH pK'vioii^ly denied to them, 
which has earned for IIis Highness the warm congratulations of Gandhiji, the 
great champion of TIarijans and the |>owerfal impetus given by His Exalted High¬ 
ness the Nizam to the cause of womens' emancipation from cram])ing customs by 
his public di'claration and practical example in his own household in favour 
of llie abolition of iinrdah which with child marriage, is responsible for the 
stunting of the physapie and intellect of Indian women. To me, as a social refornicr, 
these are services of the first magnitude to the cause of national regeneration, 
and great is the debt of gratitude we owe to these States 'iud 
rulers for their powerful support of those vital reforms. The political backwardness 
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of the States noturally PtrikcB the politician an the chief fact about them. The 
Bocial reformer, however, is necessarily oblipied to set afjainst this backwardness, 
the greater facilities which the States have, and in some cases have already used, 
to advance social prof^resa. In my younp; days I was an admirer of Lord ] taihousie’s 
policy of paintinp; the whole of the country red. This, I thought, would have sim- 
plifli'd the union of India into a single nation. So would have the conversion of 
the W'hole country to one of its important religions, or better still the abolition of 
all religions. These fancies are attractive to young minds ; but they do not stand 
the t( Bt of mature study and cxpiTU'nco. The decision to retain the States, which 
had not been already annexed, under tlnir own ruling houses, was a sound one, 
sounder than the reasons vhieh led to it, at the time when it was taki'n. Tam, there* 
fore, H believer in the Ix nefieial possibilitii s of the States and would support every 
measurf' enlcnlaled to eonsolidate their strength and to stimulate the enormous po¬ 
tentialities for good whieh they possess. T have no hesitation in echoing the sen¬ 
timents which my fiieiul Dewan Rahadur A. R. Lathe exj^ressed in h'S admirable 
address to tlu' Deccan States’ Peophs’ (tonferenra* last mfinth. ‘1 hav(',’’ he said, 
“ail my sympaihii-s vvilh the a.ttem})ls of the Princes to defend tluir rights, inherent 
as well as ack’owledged by treaties, against ('ucroachment. Tin y nru so many 
attempts to safeguard Indian frec'dnm as far ns it exists. There is no doubt that 
it exist to a greater degree in the Slates, if well managed. It is, therefore, a service 
to the cauH(' of Indian freedom that the Rulers of the States should make every 
effort to maintain lluir soviTeignly in tluir own Stales inviolate.” 

In introducing the Indian States’ Protci tion Rdl, whieh this S]>ecial Conference 
is called to consider, the lion. Sir Harry Haig, speaking as the Homo Member of 
the (L)vernm('nt ('f India, said: “(eographicallv, India is a whole, The Indian Stat¬ 
es and Rritish India are inextrieahiy intermingled. No griait, (or, 1 may add small) 
geographical barrmrs, no racial distribution ically so))ara(ea the States from Rritish 
India. Ws pass imperceptibly from one to lh(‘ other, good or for ill (I say 

only for good) the India States are part and tiareel of India.’’ We are grateful to 
the Hotne Member for recognising and so ch arly eniine'aiing (his basic fact whieh 
is a commonplace' to ns. Indians, but which is often overlooked by the paramount 
Power. We simiilel have been still more grate'fn.l to him. if lie had followe'd these 
prt'mises to their legitimate' cone lusion, instead of pressing them into service as an 
argument for a tne-asure* which is hoiiuel tr) have tlu' effect of penalising the press 
arul people* of Rritish India feir exerting tliemsch'e*s to bring about impiovemeuts 
in the Indian S'l'te’s, wlmsc' people' are, so to speak, hone of their honei auel flesh of 
their flesh. The* Home Member. I am aware, assured the Assembly that ihe're was 
nothing in the Rill to prevent the ve'Ulilation of gennine' grie vances. putting forward 
proposals feir re'forni, the wheile range of aciivities eom])ri^ed in the word ‘^Consti¬ 
tutional.” Wc have had similar assurance in regard to other laws. Unfortunately, 
the courts do not ink'notice of asHurances even by members of (lovirnment in inter 
preting statutes. W(i know' from expeiienee that the laws now proposed to he exten¬ 
ded to the btafoR, have, in Rritish India where they have h(*<’n in for(;^^ for some¬ 
time, not always or invariably been interpreted in the light of the assurance given 
w_heii they were before the legislature. The Home member’s own eoneeption 
of what is uiieonstitLitional action is as vague as it is wide'. ‘‘Rringing the 
adaiinistration into hatred or eonfemjit” has been intcrjinted in various 
ways in Rritish India where personal rule is hirgily a thing of the past. 
In many, perhaps most. States the ruler is the administrator of the Slate. His 
personal likes and dislikes, virtues and vices, tastes and habits, affect the adminis¬ 
tration as they do not do in Riitish India. Those, therefore, attract criticism 
Vxr with the admiiiislration. A city sc't Ufion a hill, cannot he hid. 

Weaknesses and foibles, which in ordinary men pass without comment, are magnified 
aii^d seem heinous in a person who stands on the highest cmineneo in the State. 
Ihe fierce lighi. whieh in all (irnis and countries beats upon a throne, docs not 
spare the gadis of Indian rulers. It is the penalty fof their great position. The 
only sure way of avoiding it, is for them to interpose betwa'en themselves and the 
world outside the ministers responsible to representative popular bodies. 'Wherever 
this has been done, in India as well ns in other lands, the throne has become 
immune from criticism. The universal indignation recently caused by an inadver- 
^nt remark of a Labour leader, 8ir Stafford Cripps reflecting on “Buckingham 
1 alace, is an eloquent testimony to the sanctitv whieh a constitution confers on 
the person of the monarch and the institution itself of monarchy. 

I lay BO much stress on this, as I have been often sickened by the amount of 
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personal invective which bulks so Iarp:oly in some criticisms of the administration 
of some States where the rulers arc personally responsible for it. I have discussed 
this unsavoury feature with responsible Stites’ Hubjects, and their explanation is 
that the personal character of a ruler in such a case has a definite influence on the 
intepirity of his officers and the purity of his administration. The Paramount Power 
can best protect such States and helj) them to a stable and prosperous existence 
by usintj: its tremendous influonec to induce them to adopt some form of constitu¬ 
tional administration, (wen of an elementary character. I suspect that it is these 
personal attacks which F*r!nc(^s feel most keenly, and this seems to me to bo the 
oidy sure means of prot(^ctin^:^ them from them Meanwhile, I would earnestly 
impress on all jonmalists, who are conscious of the responsibilities of th(ir ^»:reat 

profession, to avoid as much as possible personal att.aeks" on rulers, because such 

attacks defeat the very pnrpos() of their criticism, which is or oii^z:ht to bo to 
brin^ about improvernenr in (he administration. To tell a man that he is a hopeless 
inbeeile, is not th(' way to erjcoura^^s him to do belter. There is, ns the f<reat 
religions teach us, a spark of the divine in all of us, hi^^h and low, and reverence 
and charity are the qualities which kindle it to hi^di endeavour. 

Sir Ilarrjj Haig asHnnu'S, I do not know why, that the Slates should continue 
in their present eonditton for all time and that they should be maintained in it for 

the jj^ood of the country as a whole. This is no siirprisinp a view to take by a 

responsible mentber of (iov(‘rfimcnt that it should be (inoted in his own words. 
“I do not thitik,” he said, “it requires ntuch argument to show that the various 
Ciovenunents that exist in Tndia, e,<‘rtaiidy of wid(‘ly different types, for the { 2 ;cneral 
type i?, lh(^ Indian States is quite difbu^int to that in Pritish India and there are 
wide diflcrences amone: the States thcmsc'lvcs—these various (tovernments in India, 
howc'ver mneh they may difi’er in form, so lon^ as they remain the (rovernments 
established by law and by (constitutional rie^ht, so lonp; it is noci^sBary in the inte¬ 
rests of the eounlry as a whole, in the interests of the pieneral stability of India 
ns a whole, that those Govern molds should receive the su[)poTt which they require 
to protect them against attempts to subvert or interfere with them.” Some States 
have made inatk<‘d advances durimr our time, and with benefieiid results to their 
own and the country’s inlerestH, and there is no reason wdiy the others cannot do 
likewise. There is a law of survival upplyinj^ to vSiates whi< 3 h will not or cannot 
adapt thcruRelves to the spirit of th‘.‘ time, by beinp: nrotected from wind and 
weather, do not contribute to the interests of the stability of lln'inseives or the 
country as a whoh'. if the Indian press abstains compbidy from comment¬ 

ing on the affairs of Srates, there arc newspapiu's outside India and there are 
writers and publishers of books who are not amenable to British Indian laws and 
who do much more to brine; the Trinces into contempt than Inoian newspapers 
of the most viruloid type. It does not enhance the reputation or dieoiity of the 
Indian rubrs to say that one of them spent .t;20.(K')0 not many years a^^o on the 
marriaje;e of two pigeons ; that another summoned all his economists to consider 
how taxation mi^ht bo raised in ordtu* to feed all (he ants in the Slate in the face 
of the inrrensed price of r/ee, that intrigues are starU'd in the palace by jealous 
women and members of the royal house mysteriously disappear, as if this was an 
evi'ryday oeeurrence ; that one has three hnndred motorcars in his j 2 ;arafje, forty-two 
of them Rolls-Royce ; that his father bouf;tit up a lar^e Calcutta Store for £60,000 
as he was auiioycd at some delay in beinj^ served ; and that yet another constructed 
a poldcn cow and crawled through it in public as a penance. All this is taken 
from a single book pulilisbed in Englancl. It was recently banned from being 
brought into Tndia but several copies had arrived in India before the ban. Why 
does not the British Government which, after all, is tlm Paramount Powm.r protect 
the Princes from the grossly vilifying carrientures that are published in England ? 
Nothing that has been written in this country has done so much to injure the 
I’rincrs in the eyes of the civilized w'orld, as some of the things that have been 
written of them abroad. tSo long as Indian Prinees rv.mained in their own States 
or at least in the country, it did not matter what was written about them. But 
now they are going to Europe in increasing numbers, and exaggerated Btatements 
of the kind quoted above cannot but bring them and Indians as a nation into d's- 
repute. A.8 the Indian saying goes, you cannot shut the mouth of the world. The 
suppression of the small stream of crude Indian criticism is of no avail against the 
loud roar of calumny abroad. 

To return to the Indian States’ Protection Bill, Sir Harry Haig stated that the 
States represented that the present law was no real safeguard for them. We are not told 
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which of the States represented that the present law was no real safeguard for them. 
We are entitled to aek the question. The present law itself was passed in response, it 
is said, to a demand from the Princes. But I have heard it from the lips of one of 
the bigp;e8t of them that His Highness had not only not wanted it but was actu¬ 
ally opposed to it. There were no doubts others also who did likewise. In the 
Legislative Assembly’s proceedings, the debate on the States^ (Protection) Bill is 
preceded by the discussion on the Cotton Industry Protection (Arnendraent) Bill. 
Before this Bill was drafted, careful enquiries were made by the Tariff Board as to 
whether the Industry deserved protection or not. Was any enquiry made as to whether 
the vSlates which were dissatisfied with the existing law and asked for more drastic 
ones, deserved to gel what ihi^y wanted ? The progressive States are most unlikely 
to seek protection at the hands of the Indian Legislature. They are quite able to 
protect themselves and, as a matter of fact, no Indian newspaper ventures to criti- 
(i’.e them. The States which demand protection are the badly administered States. 
Ill the ease of many of them timely criticism, even if a little violent, would help 
thrm to pull themselves up before they are confronted with a Commission of 
E iqniry. In the eleven years since the Act of 1922 has been in force, there have 
been more cases of States which had to be sharply called to order by the Para¬ 
mount Power '.ban in .iny corresponding period previously. I need not mention 
names as they arc familiar to all. The present laws designed to protect the States 
have landed several of them in humiliation and disaster. The latest case is not 
without a comic side to it. The ruler left his State and sought and found medical 
advice and spiritual solace in Pondicherry, of all places, for his maladies. In vain, 
the Viceroy entreated him to return to his State. The ruler has started a ‘‘fast 
unto death,” of the progress of which the country is kept duly informed from time 
to time. But he refuses to come. The Government of India may in the near future 
hav(! to enter into extradition treaties with neighbouring foreign' States to get truant 
Princes back to their States, if the present Bill becomes law. That Indian States, 
(with notable cxceplions) have tended to become more autocratically governed than 
before the War, is a fact which he who runs may read. The reasons for this are 
many and complex. In Mi. Lloyd George’s “War Memoirs” the ex-Premier casually 
mentioned that when ho was Minister of Munitions and a new gun called Stoke's 
Gun was rejected by the War Office, he was enabled to demonstrate its value by 
experiments carried out with a sum of £20,OCX) wffiich he had received ‘from one of 
the Indian Maharajas to bo expended by me on whatever war purpose seemed to 
me most useful for the Empire.” (P. G19 Vol. 11). It is not stated whether the 
Government of India were aware and apjiroved of this private transaction with a 
British Minister. I refer to it as an authenticated instance of the tendency to 
W’hich I referred, ol rulers to become more autocratic and irresponsible since the 
War. One of the most marked features of autocracy is its impatience of criticism. 
The Government of India passed a Press Act in 1922 to humour the Princes. It 
was practically thiirst upon them as shown by the fact that the Act has practically 
remained a dct.d letter—there have been only three prosecutions under it. 

Sir Harry Haig in his speech in introducing the present Bill gave some reasons 
for the little use that has been made of the Act, which must strike people who are 
better informed in these matters, as far fetched. These are that prosecution is a 
slow process ; it gives added publicity to the allegations complained of ; there is 
nothing to prevent the publisher or the writer from indulging in his offence during 
the pendency of the prosecution ; and finally when a conviction is obtained, there is 
no assurance that the person convicted is the real offender. These are incidental to 
every systems which has a judicial basis. “Off with his head, so much for Bucking¬ 
ham” represents a more expeditious method. After all,I justice is not more expedi¬ 
tious in Indian States than in British India. In any case, the Home department is 
responsible for the speedy administration of justice, and the Press should not 
be made to suffer for the faults of that Department. Are there enough judges to 
cope with the work of the Courts ? Delayed justice is a greater hardship to the 
people and the journalists, than to Princes, and we shall all be grateful to the Home 
Member if he can devise suitable measures to speed it up. 

The reasoning of the Home Member would justify the abolition of all Courts 
of Justice in the land and their replacement by Star Chambers whose proceedings 
are swift and secret. The greatest benefit conferred by British rule, Ranade thought 
was the substitution of the Rule of Law for the personal rule of Hindu and 
Muslim sovereigns. We have declined during recent years from the rule of law to 
the rule of ordinance, and if the Home Member's reasoning reflects the official mind. 
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w« maj fir]d ournolvCH onco again Imck to Ihc pcrannni rule of Indian rulers. British 
iuuia instead of helping]: to advance ihc Stati.'s will have itself retrograded to the 
States’ system. It will be one more proof that benefits which wo have not secured 
by our own exertions have no permanenct' and arc enjoyed only on sufferance. 
“The Lord ^j^ave, the Lord has taken away, blessed be the name of the Lord”. 

1 am not an undiscriminatin^ btdiever in what.is' called the frerdom of the Press. 
Writin^< is. in the words of a ^j^reat writer, a nobli>, a difficult art. It is also 
unfortunately a much ne^!:leet''d art. But there is this to bo said, that the writer 

who flin^rs about words without thou^^ht of their relevance, justice and truth to fact, 
althoufih he may make' a splash for a short while, seldom leaves a permanent impress¬ 
ion or opinion. Readers soon learn to appraise his words at their true value. 
Hunlif^ht and o])cn air are p:reat di'stroyers of noxious life, and the abuses of free¬ 
dom of the Press carry with them their own corrective. Far more formidable and 
poisonous in their effet are propaganda which ‘without uttt'rance save the shru^ 
or si^ffi. deal round to hapjiy fools their speechleHs obloquy”. 1 have often su^^/:;ested 
to influential friends that each State should have a semi-official or^ari to correct 
mis-n‘prcKentation tind kc(‘[) the puhhe acquainted with ohji-ctH and results of 
administrative measuns. But thoupdi th<*y all aj^reed that it, would be a f^ood 
ihiufj:, none has been able to p:'ve elfect, to the HU‘j^fj;estion. The fact is, and it is 
one which fair-minded commentators ou^:ht. to keep in view, that the States are not 
always in a position to explain or justify yuibliidy the puiqiose or reason of all their 
measures. A ui'wspaper ortniu of their own is, ihiTefoK, likely to be an embarrass¬ 
ment rather tliaii a help to them. fn the^^e eireumstaiiees, Jlis Right.ess the 
Mahamje 'd Jhkaner has set an example which other Princes may copy. Ris 
Jfig:hness has publicly coritradictcd aii allegation in sorm; unnamed newspaper that 
he had written a letter to the V.c'roy suggesting some of the recent repressive 
rneasuies. The Maharaja muquivoeuily deni'‘8 that he wrote sucdi a letter. Some 
one rt'ferred to blackmailing. It is a despicable offence, hut no special law is needed 
to bring oflenders to book. Ris Majesty thi' King the other day proseculed a man 
in the ordinary courts for tryitig to blackmail him, and I do not sec why the 
i'rinccs should not follow his august example. 

ISir Harry Haig indicated in another surprising passage of his speech that the 
duty of setting things right in the iStatis, was the ('xelusivi; monopoly of the Para¬ 
mount Power. ’‘It may sometimes be said,” he observed, “that there may be in cer¬ 
tain states rnisgovernment of a seaindfdc .is and intolerable kind which justifies and 
demands interference Irom outside. Well, Sir, if tliose eonditions aris(‘, my answer 
is that we cannot allow such interference to In' organised by iiTes|)onsiblc peoph; in 
British India. Thi're is a constitutional viiy of effeeting that interferenec ; it can 
be done by the action of llu' Paramount Power, reeogni,' -d by consTtutional })rac- 
ticc." As an argument against orgauising j-iihas, this has some fore**. But even 
the jathas may lie the only nie'uis of awak' ning the J’aramount Power to its duty 
to the peo])le of the IStates. Modi rn iGovernmcuts assm.it; that ail is well in 
their administiation, unless people agitate and otherwise make it impossible for 
governments to rest in this assumption. Newspaper eiiticisrn is the mildest form of 
agitation and in this country with its vast mass of ilhfera'y, which is miieh greater 
in most of the Htates. it is also the most liurmless kind ol agitation. We recognise 
that the Paramount Power is the sole authonl} to call rulers of Stiites to account 
in the last resort, but criticism in the Press and on ])l:itforms may often obviate 
the necessity of its intervention after maladministration has reached the magnitude 
of a scandal. 

The States’ Protection Bill contains provisions not only for controlling the Press, 
but also to punish conspiracy to overawe the adnimisiration by a Htale by criminal 
force or show of it. To this nrovision, no reasonable person can object provided 
that the law' is carefully defined and limited to attempts of this objectionable 
character. The provisions relating to jathas, which arc miara, as peaceful demonstra- 
tiouB, seem to be indefensible. The risk ol such demonstrations breaking out in 
violence, should be averted by suitable police vigilance in the vStutes rather than in 
British India. The general power which Government propose to take to prevent 
agitation within British India with the object of interference with the administration 
of the States is replete with serious possibilities. “Interference’’ is a vague term 
which may cover trivial matters, and so is “causing disturbance of public tranquility 
in a Btate.” The Bill supports to place the {States Jn possession of the same pro¬ 
tection as the Government of British India enjoys. But this ignores an iinporiant 
diflotence. The administration of British India is carried on in the name of a demo- 
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cracy. Although as a rule it is content to leave matters to men on the spot, it may 
wake up some day and call its agents to account. The possibility of this is more 
remote in the case of the States, and therefore, the incidence of the same laws may 
be different in British India and the States. These, however, are points on which 
members of the ConftTcnce will speak with more knowledge and experience than 
myself, i have, therefore, dwelt largely on the Bill as it affects journalism of which 
I have some experience. I have had to prepare this address in a very short lime, 
and that is another reason why I could not do more than making a passing reference 
to other matters. 


Resolutions 

After the passing of a condolence resolution on the death of Mr. F. J. Patel 
and resolutions sympathising with the earthcpiake sufferers in Bihar and Nepal, and 
appealing to Princi's and people to render aid, Mr. P. L. Chudtjar (Western India 
.States) moved the following resolution : 

“This Conference is of the opinion that the Indian States’ (Protection) Bill now 
before the Assembly (a) is absolutely unnecessary and uncalled for ; (b) is further 
an unwarranted encroachment on the liberty of the Press ; (c) is calculated to 

perpetuate autocracy and misrule in Indian States ; (d) deprives the people of the 

States of their only available remedy to ventilate grievances ; (e) is calculated to 
defeat its own purpose; (f) is contrary to the spirit of Federation, and the Confer¬ 
ence fears that the Bill may drive disaffection underground, and tend to secret 
sedition. 

“In particular, this Conference strongly protests against Sections 4 and (>. which 
must be omitted, and also against the inclusion of the following words in Section 
5 which too should bo dropped : Interference with the administration of the said 
State, disturbance of public tranquillity or an affray”. 

Mr. Chndgar observed that in India, with the exception of five or six States, in 
all 120 States had unlimited monarchies. The British Government wanted to pro¬ 
tect them while elsewhere they were getting out of date. Economically speaking, 
British India with the popul \tion of over twenty-live crores maintained one Viceroy, 
while the Indian States, with a population consisting of eight crores, was forced to 
maintain one-hundred-aiid-twenty Viceroys (meaning Ilulers), some of whom were 
more expensive than the British Viceroy (ahamt*). This position, said the speaker, 
Sir Harry Ilaiy wanted to perpetuate with his Indian States Protection Bill. 

Continuing, Mr. Chiidgar ol)S(‘rvcd that the so-called treaties with Indian States 
were made with Kulers as representatives of the people. Moreover, the treaties were 
ante-dated. It was the inherent right, said the speaker, to correct misgovernineiit 
and in the last resort to change the Government (cheers). In 181U, the British 
Government wi ntcd to paint the whole of India red, but now when it suited them 
they wmnted to keen the Indian States despite their faults. The States’ people said 
that they had no objeetion to stopping criminal conspiracies against States, but 
Sections 4 and 0 iu the Bill would in effect stillo legitimate criticism. Finally, ho 
Said that no amount of protection would help in the perpetuation of autocrary which 
was ante-dated and must sooner or later disappear. 

Mr. \V. S. Patliah (Kajputana States) said that although slavery had disappi a- 
red in other couniries of the woild, it still existed in certain Rajputaiia States. The 
States must end misgovernment or end themselves. 

Mr, Anajitram (Central India States) appealed to the Assembly morabors to see 
that if no justice was done to the States’ people, at least no injustice was done to 
them. 

Mr. Mahomed Talib Hussain (Punjab States) described several cases which 
resulted iu the passing of crushing sentences against accused. All that was done 
in the knowledge that the British Government, instead of saving the States’ people, 
were helping Kulers, who did not need or deserve help. 

Chanda Bibi (Delhi) attributed all the evils in Indian States to the British 
Government. 

Mr. C. S. Pathalc said that if peaceful agitation was stiffed the struggle would 
go underground and grow dangerous. 

The resoluiiou was unanimously passed. 

On the motion of Mr. M. S. Trivedi (Western India States), a resolution was 
passed appealing to uon-oflicial members of the Assembly to throw out the Bill or 
at least amend it. 
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Tho President. Mr. Natarajan, advised the audience to persevere with modera¬ 
tion and with reason and to enlist the sympathy of women’s orpjanisations. They 
should also form a p;rievan(;eH sub-committee whose members should constitutionally 
seek the redress of their ^^rievances from the Government of India, sinct Sir Hsorry 
Haig in the Assembly had promised to remove all legitimate grievances. They must 
never make a mis-statcrneut and should use as mild and gentle words as iiossible, 
for harsh words did not achieve their object. 


The Cutch State Peoples" Coniereoce 

The fourth session of the Cutch 8tate I\‘Oii!es' Conference met at Bhuj on the 
28th. April 1934. Mr. Mulraj Karsaiidat; presided over the Conference. In the 
course of his address he said :— 

Every Cutchi to-day is alive to the ni'eessity of a Govtrnnienl. constituted in 
accordance with the most acerpted canons of political theory in regard to its accept¬ 
ance of poimiar will. Cur lirsl duty ihioelort- is to lorniulale our demands with a 
united mind and place it belore His Highness. Cutch can not any fuither remain 
behind other parts of India either politically or ceonomiealiy. 1 must draw up ahead 
with the Provinces of Biitish India and with ihc most, enlighicned ol Indian States. 
Nay, it ‘should be the ambition of every Ciitehi that I hitch shonid go far ahead 
and be an example to other States ; and, in this, 1 am not asking for much, 
because, we are not like British India sullering under the handicap of an alien 
Government utterly indillerent to the eondiiions of the people. But, Cutch is 
governed hy a Prince who is consider<‘d as the head ol a luuiily eonstilutcd of his 
bubjeeis. His Highness’ love for his subjects is rei>ulcd to be not less than his own 
children and, it this report, is correct, 1 believe it is, can you not except from His 
Highness a better standard and a more rapid pace in tire matter ol political and 
economic reconstruction 

We have already had three sessions of our Ihinshad belore and each has suc¬ 
ceeded in doing soniething valuable t-owaids redrc.ss of our vaiions grievances. The 
Cone exchange which hud bee n urtdleially ap])reeiated to less than two eorics per 
rupee is now well above b)ur eories. Altliougii this has goii(‘ a great way in in¬ 
creasing the purchasing power td the agi leultunsl, the laet st ili lunains that ex¬ 
change and eiiMeiiey iliicinations must be subject to a.-ct pled scaeiitilie standards, 
it IS to my mind an imperative necessity that a {.on;ai»iii (' (d i xpi rt Economists 
should be ajipuinltd and currency icguluted m aceoid iiict vvilb the budings of 
these experts, 

ihc way m which the linanees of the StaU' art' administered an' l>y no means 
satisl'aetory. iiie top heavy emoluments paid to Jdtale oirnaTs, ficqiient foreign 
travels ul tbe Buler and nneontrollcd t'xpt'ndiiure ol tie- Privy purse which are 
growing quite out of proportion to the presiait levtnius ul the ISiale constitute u 
source ol heavy burden on the ])opulaliou. 

People must be admitted to a large share in the administratioii tlirough proper 
lepresentatives. ‘ No taxation without reiiresentalioir’ is a long accepted canon of 
civilised government and one of the most vital jinneiples which give life to popular 
governmentH. The question has already been taken up in oiii own rotate and His 
Highness the Maharao at the time ol his awsurning his full jiowers about hO 
years ago inadi! a public declaration which promised Kespcmsible (ioverumeut to 
the people. Again, in PJdS, His Highness assured ihe refiresi iiUilive ol the Parishad 
hiH intention of putting that declaration immediatily into practice. But, it is a 
matter ol disapoinlment, that the pledge still remains untullblcd. 1 hope and trust 
that His Highness the Maharao will view the situation dispassionately and with 
far-sighted vision and eoncede to us a full fledged administration rcBponsible to the 
people of the State. 

The 'J’anfl policy of the State also require drastic remodelling so that Cutch 
may soon take her place as an industrial province. The imports of foreign sugar 
and piccegoodb and other articles of daily necessity increase day by day thus 
subjecting the national wealth to a perpetual drain. The balance of trade is heavily 
against Cutch and it is only the reraitlances of Cutchis from abroad that enables 
the State to meet the adverse trade balance. This situation is unsound in economics 
and is lively to lead to disasters. 
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Owinfi; to th(^ projiidiwB of orthodoxy and the refltrietionH imposed i)y the State 
authorities on the use of machinery, Ciitch has no factories to manufacture even 
the barest neci'ssities of life. The people of the State are entirely dependent upon 
imports from other places even for the barest necessities. On the other hand, Cuteh 
is richly endowed by Nature and t h<‘ soil produces a fine variety of cotton. Besides, 
it has mineral beds cDutinninij; valuable deposits. Still, there is not a sinf^Io mill to 
manufacture cloth nor a singh' mine to exploit the mineral wealth of the State, 
with the result that all raw products are (‘xported and manufactured articles have 
to be imported. Some of tin; Ont(‘hiH have ])roved themselves to be very eflective 
and successful Icxtile millowners in other parts ; but, restrictions imposed by the 
State prevent them from extemlin^ their activities into the State. In this respect, 
the attitude of His Hijz,hn<‘ss rccpiires a drastic chane;e both in the interests of 
capital and !at)onr and also of the fj^eneral prosperity of the Slate. 

The importance of industries as a main sonrci' of wealth is very well reco;j;niRed 
all over th<' world and (aedi eountrv is trynie; to hnild up its own industries with 
such inaxirniim assi'itance as tanfl’s, lionnth's and (piota restrictions and other 
devices that :irc hiiL!:L':cs(e 1 hy planned National economic enmpaie:ns. Ts it too 
much to hojv' that His HiejhtT.'ss’ ^(^vernm ait will fall in line with the rest of the 
world and inauLOirate a vi^<,rous indnst'ia! policy calculated to heindit the entire 
Slate. I cannot condn 1-' this mibji'el. without a rehrmici' to a very important issue 
Avhich is very much in the minds of t^ntclii merchants to-day, I refer to the Padana 
salt works. It is known that (a'ftaiii forciy^mws ns well as intiwested persons are 
tryin/j: to a sole monopoly to mine salt from this cmitre. It is hardly fair that 
in the exiiloitation of tin' miner il wealth, th(‘ claims of the State citizens should be 
overlooked ; nor could thiTo b.'; a mono])oly fettering’; free commercial activity. 
Further, then' are danc('rs atid eom])li'-ations if alien vested interests are allowed to 
fi:ot a foot-bold in the State. Such industries should he personal concerns, financed, 
rnannged and eonirolled in the inten'sts of tlu' people of (flitch. Unless every 
method of prc’cani ion is taken to ^uard national interests; this kind of industrialism 
will do more Inirm than {i:()od to Outch. 

Now, I pass oil to another suhjei-t \vhi<-h is also intimately connected with the 
prosperity of the Stale, 1 refer to the n<'ed for wcI'-Tilanned irrIp:ation. The soil is 
piettine: drier and drier every day. Ditficultii'.s are ('xpi'ricncod for a proj^or supply 
of water, both f('r drinkine; purposes and ajjiricnltural needs. Rainfall is meapjre. 
The situation calls for an nri’-en’^ irrie:}ition )>ro<»:r.imine and 1 will not he ^j;uilty of 
any cxap;e;erati()n if 1 say that the (piestion of irrip^ation is very vitally connected 
with the very ('xisleneo of ('uteli. Any delay in taekUnpj this problem will have 
danp:eroii8 resnlis. 

Now, 1 come to education. The indifrereneo with which the State has treated 
this important question deserves the severest condemnation. There are only 300 
primary schools for a total potmlation of five lakhs. 'Fhe proportion of the literate 
is probably amoiip, tlu' lowest in India and hiirher education is conifiletely nepjlccted. 
A prop;rcssive educational policy is the only means through which a nation can 
f!:row to its full stature, and it is the imperative duty of the State to sec that its 
subjects arc not denied all those benefits which cnlip:htenmcnt brinp:H in its way ; 
but, more than even to (lovernment, I would appeal to the public-spirit of the 
citizens to take the matter up immediately on band. My earnest appeal to all 
delegates and workers is that ilni first thin<^ they should do after the close of the 
session is to p;o and start a stdiool in every vdlap:c, collect funds and establish more 
high schools and create scholarships for higher education, both in fndia and abroad. 

Another charge ag.iinst the State officials is that they are rn >stly outsiders with 
no living touch with the people whose afiairs they 'administer. The need therefore 
is that in selecting officers of the State, big or small, sons of the soil must be 
given a preference over others. 

The ideal of an all-India Federation in which the provinces of British India and 
the Indian States will form constituent parts with equality of interest and status 
is indeed an ideal rich in promise and full of scope for national growth. But the 
Federation, outlined in the White Paper as well as the other schemes of reforms 
contained in it, arc a veritable snare. 3’he responsible government promised in ths 
Federation scheme is a hollow mockery. As at present designed, it will bo the 
yoking together of twentieth century British India full of every progressive impulse 
with Indian fStates still administered on mediaeval lines. The result will be the 
entire weight of the States will be pitted against British India. As if to improve 
even on this brilliant scheme, the Government has already started introducing 
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Civilianfl into the variouR States as Prime Ministers or Diwans or officers holding 
key-position. The object of these changes is obviously to prepare the States to 
function efTectively as a safeguard for British interests. 

Such bf'ing the possibilities of the Federation adumbrated in the White Paper, I, 
for one, will not bo sorry if the scheme is not allowed to see the light of day at all. 
The. scheme devised to get representatives of the States to the Federal Legislature 
does not lay down that the representatives will be electnd directly by the people ; 
on the other hand, they will be mere nominees of Piinces and as such entirely in 
the hands of the ruling caste. The Federation does not demand any guarantee that 
the State hnforr entering Federation would have re-organised their administration so 
as to bring them abreast of the British Indian provinces, ylgainst this menace, all 
progressive forces must iinito and join hands. The Oongrc'ss stands in the front 
rank in opposing this menace and it is the incumbent duty of every lover of pro¬ 
gress and freedom to rally round the banner, wbioh the Congress has hoisted. 

Wo have already a foreeast of (he Federation that is to eomo in the Princes’ 
Protection Bill which muzzles th<^ Pri'ss in British India from ventilating even the 
legitimate grievances of the Statics’ snbjeets. Conditions are so stringent in the 
States that no honest and outspoken Press ean function inside their territories. 
The present legislation seeks to extend the immunity of the Slates so as to prevent 
even the Pn'ss in British India from fnnetioning. Almost in the teeth of unanimous 
public opinion, the Bill has just been ennefed. 

While sneh in hri(f are the dangers which threaten ns from the present scheme of 
Federation, there is one good thing it has done—and that is, to accelerate the re¬ 
union of British India and the Indian S(a((‘S to form a united ITidiistan. Still now, 
hy ennstitution, or by eonve-ntion, the (^ongress had always kept State affiiirs beyond 
its purview ; but, for that attitude of isolation, there is no longer any jnslification. 
The Congress must take the leadership of the Reform move ments in the various 
States in obtaining an ff|iial status W'ilh eitizens of British India. 

The subjects of Cutch cannot agree to join the Fe^dcralion save on condition and 
1 would suggest that the-se should form (he^ minimum : — 

1 . The head of (he State should bo a constitutional Ruler owing nominal alle¬ 
giance to the King Fmperor and carrying on his administration in a manner that 
will ensure full responsibility to the peoyde of the State's. 2. The Rule of Law 
should prevail in State's and the Judiciary he made indcpendojit and linked to tho 
Federal Supreme Court. J. There must be^. a Declaration of Rights of the ocople and 
it must be ombodie'd in the Federal constitution and the'se rights must be guaranteed 
by (be I'Vderal Supreme' Court. 4. Th<' State's should he rcyiresenled on (ho Federa¬ 
tion only through directly eleete'd representatives of the pcen>le* anel not by nominees 
of Princes. In the abse'ncc of these cenditions the entry ol Ciiteh into the ledera- 
tion can only be detrimental to both Cutch .and British India alike. 

Resolutions 

The first two resolutions passed by the (\)nfe'rcnce rxpiTSScd their loyalty to 
the person and throne of the Mnhnrao of (hitch and their condolence at the 
demise of the grandson of Jlis Highness. The third resolution demanded the 
abolition of forced labour in tho State in any form. Mr. Surji, in moving the 
resolution, characterised forced labour as illegal and hoyied that cffictivo steps 
would be taken to yninish offirnders. The Conference, by another resolution, urged 
tho establishment of the constitutional government in the Siatc, tho separation of 
the judiciary and executive functions, the recognition of the fundamental rights, 
and representation of the poopb* on the Federal Conneil as a primary condition 
before joining the All-India Federation now being proposed. Tn another resolution, 
the (hmferenee demanded the adequate representation of the people on the board 
of the municipality. Village Panchnyats and other non-official bodies. The Con- 
L'rence reminded His Highness of his frequent promises in this direction and 
appointed a committee of five persons to frame a constitution on the basis of the 
popular Government and to report within six months to the Working Committee 
for considerntion at the special session of tho Conference to be held for the 
purpose. All tho resolutions were carried unanimously amidst loud cheers. The 
Conference then adjourned. 

The Presidents of tho Cutch Bubjects’ Conference, the Cutch Merchants’ Con¬ 
ference and other visitors were treated as State guests by the Maharao of Cutch. 
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The Economic Survey of India 

Delails of British Experts’ Scheme 

The r('})ort submitted to the (rovf'rnincnt of India by Dr. Bofrlrf/ and l/r. D. II. 
Rohorison WiiR rclcasod for piiblication fiotn IVpvv Delhi on the 10th. April 1934 
by trio Dinctor of Fiibln'. Information, Homo Di'}):irtmcnt, (TOverunumL of India, 
who in forwardinp; the Note to the Ph'sk stated":— 

‘This Bureau lias not previously issued copies (»f this report to any journalist 
and was not rrsponsitile for the apjH‘aranee in to-day’s nevvsjiaja rs of the summary 
of the contents of Ibis report’’. 

'Fhe Biifcish cxpeits in the course of their report su;j;!:!:est that out of thirty 
lakhs estimal(Hl for the various invi'slie:atious twenty-two lakhs are re(iuirod for 
rural survey, three laklis for urban survi'y, two for urbin eensus and two for the 
census of jirodnction. It is ilcsired, as part of the survey of Iridiiin income and 
resourc'CH, to obtain information of the income (in cash or kind) derived from land 
and its distrit)Ution amor.^ owmors, occupiers, labourers, etc , tot^etlier with other 
items of villaf»;(* inconn'. It is imjiraetiealile to make direct investigations into the 
cireiimstanees of eaeh of the half million vdla^es in British India in any reasonably 
short time even if tlie expense eould be met or a sunieient number of investi^jjators 
were found. Tt is, therefore, necessary t,o proceed by the ‘samplmti;’. 'Phe adequacy 
of the whole method of sampling eould be decided by computing from the country 
such totals or averau^es us already known, for ('xample, tln^ total male population, 
land revenue, ole. Before thc^ seleelion of vdlages it. would bo best to exclude tea 
plantation of Bengal eoal-rninirifi areas atreep'd by the ree.ent earthquake, etc. 
The invcstipitor should live in each schutted viIla<;:o for twi'lve months with some 
intermittenee or vacation :u time,s of a^neiiltural idleness. In many eases villages 
could be grouped in threes or fours. A (pialirnHl statistician should b(‘ in charge 
of each province and the whole survi^y sliould be controlled by thi; Director of 
ritatistics. 1 nv(’Htigators would neisl a preliminary piTiod of training in suitable 
centres, university or other, wlien^ thi^ nature of the enquiry, the methods of 
investigation and the details in the sehedulcs should be cxjilaint'd in di.'t.ail and at 
the same time their suitaliility for work should bo tested. The help of village school¬ 
masters could be obtaiiK'd by the investigator for a small payment nud they could 
bo of considerable use in some places. The report suggests the appointment of 
seven provincial superintendents in the seven provinces, 470 superior investigators 
and ], 180 assistant investigators. 

Cenhits of Production 

Rupees two lakhs are rstimate<l for the eensus of production to be conducted by 
the Director of Statistics and the exi-eutiye arrangements are to be made through 
the Department of Indnstncs and fjabour. The (Census of production would be 
impose 1 as in (Jrcat Britain by a special Act of the Central Tjogislaturc making 
communication of facts demanded compulsory on tlic part of factories, etc. The 
average number of operatives employed in factories in British India (excluding 

Burma) in I9;i2 was 1,330,000 though this forms only a small proportion of per¬ 

sons engaged in industry. This group is of special importance in relation to 
export. For this and other reasons (piite properly special attention has been given 
and should continue lo be given to its study. It is to bo remembered however, that 
the progress of factory industry is to some extent at the expense of cottage indus¬ 
try and it is of the greatest importance to bring the two in statistical relation 

to each other. There seems to be no jinssibility at present of making any 

exact estimates. Execution of the proposed rural and urban surveys will 
provide some data for accurate estimates of eroj)s of cotton, sugar and 
other agricultural products which are manufactured both in houses etc. and 
in factories capable of giving more complete information. There is also 
the possibility of tabulating the census mateiial rtlating to occupation in such a 
way as to show whole numbers engaged in such occupations so that when used 
in conjunction with factory statistics some idea of the relative importance of the 
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fwo orpaniflations of induRtry could bo obtained. The 1031 census of popuUHon, 
in fact, shows (hat the numlxTs on^ipfod iri industry in British India as a whole 
arc very mnch jzireatf^r than those aecounh'd for by factory statistics. While there 

no immediate ]K)KPil)ility of eompariiifj: numbers in or the output of factories 
with those in similar eotta^e industries, it may be possible to obtain some annual 
data which would show their relative j^rowth or decrease when the whole of the 
survey now su^':p:eH(cd is complete. 

AcrURAt’Y OF RFTITRNS 

The prc^jecl of Ihf' e-'nsus of proibiction was discuascMl with Chambtws of 
Coinmerct' and with individuals in OabMitta, Ttomhay and elsewhere. Opinion 
appt'arcd to be nnatiimons that a census was desiral)lo so lone: as it was e;enoral 
and (‘ornpiilsory jnid id('nhfi<‘ation ot individual firms was impossible in the reports 
on it. Jt was also expressed that no opposition would in |j:enernl be made to 
filinjji:: in srhednh's. even thos(‘ ndalbiL^ to waives, lh>u;j;li it was thought that 
Homt^ firms wtmld oi»i''ot to ^ivinir; fi(i:ures which could be 
used to show Imyii'jJ!: and Sf-lbne: ])rie('S or in su^^ar mills the ])(Tcentae;e of extrac¬ 
tion. Mori' doubt was ('X}>r<‘ssed aiiout the prob-ibic aceur;u*y of returns in some 
classes of factories amon^ oiher reasons hecause of f(Mr that income-tax officers 
would have acess to them. The Calculta CbvamlxT of (Commerce expressed williufr- 
uess to co-operate in Ihi' (fibrt to semire a(‘curaey. Idle experts obsi'rvt^ : ‘dt seems 
impossible for us to form a,n oj)inion tin the (lueslion how miieh efiort should be 
necessary to OTCcomi' opposition and verify doulilfnl fijj^urcs. No doubt when the 
camsus is periodically reju'atcd, thesi' ddficullics uill be less. Nor can we form more 
than a j.^uss alioni expi'iise. Since tfic number of enterprises is not ^risit, we do 
not think it would be at all ])rohibiliv(' lint., if as seems natural, the work of cn- 
foreement is cntrusti'd to factory inspection stafr the latter will undoubtedly need 
Ptreii^^thcninj^ for (he pur]u>se. 

Importance of Rural Survey 

The problems of rtdations of landlord and tenant, relations of creditor and deb¬ 
tor and relations of iirodiie.w and middlemen must obviously eontimie to form the 
su!)j 'ct of hi{j:hly specialised studies. But it is hop'al that the rural survey which 
the experts propose may help to reveil the broad background in which they 
set. By throwing more lif:;lit on llio cultivator’s standard of life it may help 
to p:ui'(b^ the policy in th(' areas in which tlie agrarian problem exists. 
P>y throwing mori' lo^dd on various eleim'nts in the total of a^:ricultural production, 
it may lie of sonic help towards disimtaneliipr (he various elements in the tolnl of 
agricultural d( bt ami determinin*!; bow mmdi is of the nature of ordinary ad¬ 
vances of working capital Komctim'‘K nccess.irily prol )nf!;>:d beyond a single season 
—and how much is really unproductive. By throwdne; more liLdit on the relation 
belwcen wholesafi^ market prices and the prices ac'ully received by cultivators jt 
may help to afl’ord evidenc<‘ as to where there is most need fof improvements in 
rnarkctiiif*: orfraoisation and espi'elahv as to where therf' is real prospect of co-oper- 
ativc enterprise in mnrketinf!; biMu^ able to compete with the tnidillo man in cheap¬ 
ness and ctliciciicy and where there is not. 

EctONOMir Planning 

(lonelndinp:, (he experts remark, the ])hrase, “Economic planning;” is used in 
such an infinite variety of seriscH (hat they are reluctant even to mention it in 
connection wdth enquiries they propose for fear of being; misunderstood. It is 
possible for Oovernmeut to do as mindi harm liy /guiding: production into unsuit¬ 
able channels as they have done g^ood by drawing idle resources of land, labour 
and capital and org:anisation into use. Intervention in the provision of g;eneral 
piodnetivc equipment such as irripition works, roads and hydro-clectric power is 
free from some of the risks of intervention in partieular branches of produetion. 
Water can nourish many kinds of crops. Roads can carry many kinds of products 
to the market. Power can turn many kinds of machinery. Similarly health and 
education can be used for many different ends. The State by providing; these things 
assumes no direct responsibility for the use that is made of them. But in so far 
as it does decide lo intervene in the fortunes of particular branches of production 
it would seem (hat an examination of the situation by such economic staff as they 
have proposed would be highly desirable and a systematised knowledge both of 
activity and of net value of that output so far as it could be revealed by census of 
production and ancillary enquiries, is required as a background for its activities. 



Economic Prospects of India 

Sir George Schuster’s Review 

Speaking at a dinner at the Willingdon Sports Club, Bombay, on the 4tb. May 
1934, givei> by Sir Ronii Mehta^ Sir George Schuster reviewed his financial policy 
and elaborately dealt with the steps necessary and which the Government proposed to 
take to improve the economic prospects for the future. 

Sir George Schuster at the outset said that he did not wish to dwell too much on 
the past as the present and future were of greater interest. Members of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, he said, had been accused always of working on an “individual five- 
year plan” and having no interest beyond the period of thiir office. Ife asserted that 
he was not gudty of that charge, for he had always felt that a Finance Member 
must be jiidged by the sduation which he left behind him. 

As to the past, Sir George referred briefly to the well-known difficulties which had 
made it necessary to fight a defensive campaign during most of his term of office. 
That campaign he regarded as now won. 

Sir CJcorge was proud that both in England and India they had now come back 
to the three and one half per cent issues. He was proud again that every loan 
issued in his time now stood at a good premium over its issue price. The keynote 
of the policy had been to follow the old-fashioned Iraditions of sound finance and 
despite experiments being tried in many countries he believed the final results would 
show the old-fashioned methods were the best, tic quoted the recent rei)ort8 from 
the U. y. A. and the present policy of the French Government as illustrating this. 

But sound finance, {Sir George Schuster pointed out, was not everything. They 
had called in the beginning of April a conferenco at Delhi. This was very signi¬ 
ficant. It was the first conference of its kind where the whole economic field had 
been covered and which had led to most valuable results. The Government of 
India resolution setting out ^he decisions of this conference, said {Sir George {Schus¬ 
ter, would be published. 

Rural iNDUirrEDNEBB 

Reviewing the main points in the decisions of the Provincial Economic Confe- 
ference. Sir George Schuster said (hat the situation regarding agricultural indebted¬ 
ness had been very fully discussed and I’rovincial Governments were taking varying 
actions according to their varying needs. In future all would keep in touch with 
each other’s results and the Gevernment of India would stand by to help. Sir 
George Schiisttr mentioned one important decision of the Government of Indio, 
namely, the order to work out plans as (juickly us possible for the agricultural 
credit department of the Reserve Bank. Mr, Darling, late R:^gistrar of Co-operative 
Societies, Punjab and a great authority on all questions of agricultural credit, had 

been engaged on special duty aud would start his work in .June. 

M A R K K T I N (1 

But measures to deal with indebtedness in Sir George Schuster’s opinion, were 
in any case more than palliatives and wnat mattered was the improvement of eco¬ 
nomic prospects for the future. On this (jucHtion the main conclusion of the Con¬ 
ference was that the most important practical need at pnsent was the development 

of a proper system of marketing India’s agricultural produce, both crops and ani¬ 
mal products, marketing being understood in its widest sense. This involved steps 
to improve the demand both iutornal and external for each commodity, steps to 
ensure that the agriculturist gets as large a share as possible of the value 
of what he produces, steps to prevent the agriculturist suffering from seasonal slums 
in prices just at a moment when ho has to market his crops and steps for financ¬ 
ing his operations cheaply. It involved a concerted policy for improving the 
grading, sorting and bulking the staple products, for developing markets for peri¬ 
shable commodities, for exploring openings in both the internal and external 
markets and ensuring that information as to the openings is available to agricul¬ 
turists so that India’s production as a whole might be adjusted to the demand. 
Particular attention must be devoted not merely to the crops but to products of 
auimal husbandry. 
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This was a side matter, the vast, importance of which is often ignored. There was 
one special opportunity which derervod mention and that was the opportunity 
provided by the Ottawa Conference which fi;ave preferetuics to India in the British 
market. They had already obtained a substantial benefit from those in the case 
of snecial crops like linseed, but they needed a concerted plan to p^et the full 
available benefit for all crops. The Government of India had decided to make a 
bi^ drive on the fpiestinn of marketing and a first class marketin^^ expert was 
appointed (Mr. Li\in^-sfonc, formerly Marketinp: Expert to the British Board of 
A^^rieulture) and In' had just arrived. The staff at headquarters would also include 
experts on animal husbandry products. It was hoped that provincial marketing; 
officers would also be appointed at once and that proper marketing surveys be 
undertaken for all important groups of products. The Government of India would 
^ive financial support to the whole scheme. A Dairy Industry Institute was also 
to be set up. 

Sir Geoijj^e vSehuster stressed the necessity for a simultaneous attempt to repjulato 
crop production for the whole of India on a definite iilan. India, he said, so far 
had bi'cn fortunate in csc,aj)inp; the problems of accumulating: hu^c slocks and of 
lacing drastic, rcadiustments, like .lava, for exanqilc, which had reduced its HUfj;ar 
production fiom thrc'c million to half a million tons ovvine; to the failure of the 
export markets. In India also they wire njipronehin^ a similar problem rep:ardinp; 
rice and wheat. A Conference was to be eallcM in a week of all provincial T>irce- 
tors of Aji;rieulture and Revenue (Jffieers to discuss this plan and a special Wheat 
tJonfcrcnce was to l)e held next week. With a view to licipin/^; the development 
of the external marke ts, a selieme for appointin^x Trade? Commissioners was also to 
be revived simnliniK’OiisJy. In aeeordanee with the reeommcndations of the t.'ou- 
ferenee the (loverrinient had decided to set up a Central liureaii of Industrial 
Intelli^enee which W'ould w'Ork in close connection with the Indian Stores 
Department. 

ruIlLK’ WOllKH 

Dralinj^ with an important lino of action which mi^^ht help to stimulate k''(’Beral 
revival reactinf? both on agriculture and industry—capital expenditure on public 
works of economic value—rSir George (Schuster said that the whole field was 
reviewc'd at the Conferc'iicc and the' Gove*rnm(?nt of India had called on the Provin¬ 
cial Governments to submit foree'asts of suitable projects which could he undertaken 
during the next few yeuis. The Central Govcrnnie'ut was c'aiefully exploring the 
possibilities though he was bound to say that so far as concems raibvay coiistrue- 
tion— which had always been the veaiuc' of c-apilal expc'nditnrc for Ckaitrul Govern¬ 
ment—tlierc did not apiiear to be any important projcf-ts w hadi wa i ; badly needed. 
Therefore, for tbc' type of projc'cts which they haci in view the' inaiw opportunity 
lay w’ith the Provincial GovernmenlH and Government of India were awaiiting their 
jeroposals, 

EcoMoMIC SlATFSTICS 

There was another important item on the Government of India’s economic pro¬ 
gramme on whicli (hey had been able to lake final deeisions. This was the organi- 
satioii of economic statistics and the economic survey of India. They had the 
recommendations of the Robertson-Bow ley Report to work upon and hopcal that the 
Government of India would soon he aiile to announec their decisions, h^ir Gc'Orgo 
tSchuster emjihasised the importance of having accurate statistical records of the 
condition of the j)rogre88 in (be country if any constructive economic planning was 
to be undertaken either now or in the future. Jfc had so far dealt with the imme¬ 
diate programme for India, but it was necessary to view^ that programme in a 
wider setting. The world to-day was undergoing an economic revolution and that 
must have reactions on India. There were two movements at work which were 
closely connected. On (he one side the process of production had been so enor¬ 
mously improved both in industry and agriculture that far less human labour was 
required to turn out goods necessary for world’s consumption. This had created a 
state of affairs which had the appearance of overproduction but which really in 
essence was much more truly to be regarded as a case of under-consumption due 
to failure in the distribution of the purchasing power. 

On the other side, partly as a result of .tliis maladjustment between consump¬ 
tion and production and partly from other causes which had come as a seque’ to 
tho War, there was a strong tendency towards economic nationalism because in the 
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stni^ifKle to find a market for increa'^ed produce every country wished to secure at 
least its own market for itself. At first sight this economic nationalism looked like 
an unmixed evil but further reflection indicated that it was not only necu-ssary but 
good—if it was used iu the increasing production in order that each country may 
plan for itself a new order iu which the purchasing power can be better distributed 
BO that, instead of having great masses of the population unemployed, those that 
were employed might have more leisure. 

Developing Home Market 

“India, of course,’’ continued the retiring Finance Member, “is not experiencing 
these problems in the same form as the highly industrialised countries Itkc England 
and IT. S. A. In India we are much fiiither of! than most countries from any 
danger of real over-production because there is enormous margin for increase in 
home consumption if the masses are to attain a reasonable standard of living. But 
India’s foreign trade is Ijtnng very directly aflcctcd by those developments and the 
need for concentrating on the improvement of the standard of living in India and 
on the developing of the home market is intensified because the growing economic 
nationalism in other countries must mean some, reduction in India’s export markets. 
If I state the problem in this way 1 do not wish to be understood that I am one 
of those who think India’s goal ought to be complete economic self-sulliciency. 
That object could only be attained at a great sacrifice; in the gtaicral standard of 
living. But the course of world devclojimcni docs indicate the need for a policy 
for India which must be something iliircrent from the past policy. W"e have to 
take into account not only the increasing restriction, but also the increasing uncer¬ 
tainty of the external markets. On this appreciation, there ought to bo four cardi¬ 
nal features in Indian policy. First, all possible energy should be devoted to 
developing internal market and improving standard of living in India, 

“ISecondly, every posHibb' o[)poriunity should be t.ak n to take advantage of 
those exiernal markets in which India’s position is secure. Under this head, 1 
believe In lia has enormous opportunity from her position as a rmmiber of the 
British (Jomrnonwealth of Nations. 1 am convinced that the Ottawa Agreement 
ought to be extended much further in the direction of creating real economic unity 
between the nations ot the Bridsh Commonwealth. The third feature, must he to 
obtain the maximum securiiy in the markets of other countries by special trade 
agreements and, lastly, the fourth must be to improve India’s cornpititivo power iii 
all markets by iucreasing the eliiciency of production and the grade and quality of 
the produce. 

Bulletins for Public Information 

“There is one other point which 1 must mention. If the Government is to 
carry through plans of this kind, not only must there be close co-of>eraiiv)ri bet¬ 
ween the Oetilral and Provincial G ivenirneiits, but there nuisi also he support from 
and common action by, the imblic. For this purpose, it is most important that 
there should be ai;curate public knowledge of economic jiosition. I hojic that early 
steps will be taken to improve the whole of our statistical organisation. Wc have 
been recently working to produce monthly bulletins, and slatisucs and infoimation, 
which I hope will be of great value. Four monthly numbers to the end of Decem¬ 
ber 19H3 have been completed and circulated to the Chambers of Commerce in order 
that we may know how far this meets their needs. We hope very soon to work 
this up so that the bulletin for each inonih will bt; available about eight wet ks after 
the close of the month. This had been a pet project of mine and 1 regret that it 
has not got into smooth working before I leave”. 

Sir (fGorge Schuster fiiiHlly referred to his slatement in the Assembly that the 
Government of India were fully alive to the concern felt in Bombay as to the 
diversion of trade from Bombay and that Government propose lo enquire as to 
what steps were necessary to guard against the danger and said : “Wc have been 
very actively engaged on this matter since then and, although 1 cannot make any 
definite statement now, I can assure you that we were by no means neglecting our 
undertaking and that we think developments may bo such as to allay some of the 
apprehensions which have been felt in this matter. 

‘T shall leave India with the greatest regret. India has treated me very well. 

I hope my friendship with Indians and with India may last through my life and if 
ever 1 can serve India or Indians in future I will do so”. 


47 



ProviDcial Econcmic Conference 


Government of India’s Resolution 

The Governmenf of India, in a resolution on the Provincial Economic Confer¬ 
ence held in New Delhi in the first week of April, announced far-reaching proposals 
initiating a co-ordinated policy for economic improvement. 

The resolution said : The object of the Government of India in proposing the 
conference was not in any way to trench on the functions of the Local Govern¬ 
ments in mailers which, under the t'xisting constitution, arc under their control, 
but to see whethiT, by mutual conBultation, any common plan of action could be 
arrived at and whether the Central Government could assist either by providing a 
clearing bouse for information or arranging for separate discussions or possibly by 
helping to finance activities which would lead to productive results. 

The first subject which came before the Conference was that of agricultural 
indehtt^dness. Even before the present economic depression, the extent of agricul¬ 
tural indebtidness vn-as recognised as one of the greatest jiroblems with which India 
was confronted and it has obviously acquired a new intensity and signifiirance as 
a result of the fall in prices. This has been recognised by all Provincial Govern¬ 
ments and in several provinces, legislation has been passed or is under considera¬ 
tion dealing with the vaiious aspects of the problem. The primary object of the 
conference in this matter was to provide an opportunity for an exchange of ideas 
between the piovinces and to obtain impressions in ihe light of the most recent 
information and experience, both as to prevailing conditions and as to the practical 
results of such measures as have been already adopted. These discussions proved 
to be of great value, but it must be emphasised that thiy are to be regarded only 
as a preliminary review conducted lor the purpose of elucidating the lines for 
further enquiry and action. 

A GRICULTURA L I NDEBTEDNESS 

The problem was conBidired in all its aspects : Firsl, the problem of existing 
ind(‘htcdncss and the possibility of scaling down debts • secondly, the problem of 
finance in conrnction with such schemes ; and, thirdb', the piobiem of providing 
suitable credit machinery for the future and resliieiing Uhiirious practices. In 
connection with the second and third problems, consideiation was given to the 
possibility of establishing land mmtgage bar.ks and to the functions of the 
Agriculiural Credit Department of the Keserve Bank. These matters arc referred 
to the succeeding paragraphs, but othc'rwise in view’ of the nature of the discubsions, 
no attempt is made in this resolution to formulate final or precise conclusions. 

The general view of the Conference was that the diversity of the conditions of 
the agricultural classes in India was so great, both in respect of land tenures and 
general economic status, that any legislative measures to afford relief must be 
primarily provincial, but that, at the same time, it was highly desirable that the 
various Local Governments should know what other Local Governments were doing 
to tackle the situation and that there should be a regular exchange of information 
on this matter. The Government of India are considering the procedure most likely 
to effect this purpose in an expeditious manner. 

The ("onfcrence examined the possibility of developing land mortgage banks in 
connection with the aspects of the problems noted above. Discussions made it 
clear that the essential problem in connection with such institutions in India lies in 
the realisation of thdr security land. Kestrictions on the transferability of land or 
rights over land and consequent expense, uncertainty and delay in obtaining and 
executing decrees constitute a heap of obstacles to the development of such banks. 
Conditions in this respect vary greatly from province to province and the representa¬ 
tives of the several provinces were quite definite in their opinion that the dangers 
of tampering with the land laws and increasing the facilities for the alienation of 
land were so great as to outweigh the advantages for improving the character of 
the security on which credit could be obtained. Whatever the possibilities of future 
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development may be, it is clear that in view of these opinions and diderences in 
conditions, reRponsibility for policy as regards establishing land mortgage banks 
must rest with the provincial Governments. The Government of India will be ever 
**^7 fo assist by giving their technical advice in regard to provincial schemes or 
Otherwise and will see that the Reserve Bank is organised to do so in the future, 
is for the provincial Governments to face the fundamental issue and to decide, 
It they desire to have such institutions, how far it is possible to provide them with 
a realisable security as a basis for their loans. 

The Agricultural Credit Dept. Of Reserve Bank 

In discussing the improvement of credit facilities for agricultural operations, the 
tunct’ons of the Agricultural Credit Dopt. of the Reserve Bank came before the 
conference. This dept, will of course bo in contract with all agencies operating for 
agricultural credit joint stock banks, indigenous bankers or moneylenders 

and co-operative credit societies. Discussions at the conference concentrated 
at^.ention on the last mentioned agency. They disclosed the fact that in most 
provinces, ine co-operativo movement was in difficulties and that in several 
cases, the difficulties gave cause for anxiety. Whatever may be the reasons for 
this position, the practical fact whi<di for the present purpose requires 

emphasis is that if the Agr'cultiiral Credit Dept, of the Ri'servo Bank is to 
function usefully in relation to agricultural requiremonts, it will have to avail it- 
self to a considerable extent of the provincial co-operative movement. In order to 
put the board of the bank into a position to make early decisions for the inaugura- 
lon of this department, the Government of India have decided to appoint an expart 
omcer on special duty to examine and report what would bo the most suitable 
organisation and in what manner, it may most cflfectively work in co-operation with 
co-operalivo banks and other agencies for advancing credit to agriculturists and land 
owners, fhe Governincnt of India have, for this soocial work, appointed Mr. M. 
j. uarixng J, C. &. an officer who has had prolonged practical experience of co¬ 
operative agricultural credit in the Punjab and who had also studied the co-operative 
mo^nient in other coi>ntrie8. Mr. Darling will take up his duties early in June. 

,, whole question of agricultural indebtedness, the general conclusion of 

the Conference was that while nu’asnrcs for dealing with del 3 ts in the form of 
epemi legtslation or otherwise varying with the need and conditions of each province 
might be necessary, such measures were essentially temporary expedients and pallia¬ 
tives and that in the absence of changes cither in the mental outlook of the agri¬ 
culturists or in hiR economic opportunities, they were likely to result merely in fresh 
debts being incurred from the original creditors so that the position would speedily 
revert to its original state. Such measures, therefore, if they are to serve a really 
useful purpose, must be supplemented by constructive action of a more permanent 
character, embodying a policy of economic and social development. This obviously 
raised very wde issues. It was not possible within the time available fully to ex- 
p.ore all these aspect of the question ^especially such important points as the part 
that education and rural betterment schemes should play in modifying the econo¬ 
mic outlook of the ryot), but the discussions served to clear the ground and indi¬ 
cate possible methods by which the various problems could be more fully examined. 
Ihere was no formal agenda and the Provincial Governments were invited to bring 
mrward for discussion any matter which they considered relevant and important. 

u J paragraphs deal with certain lines of action in the economic field on 

Which deiiuite conclusions were reached. 

Marketing 

The discussion of this subject resulted in the general agreement that of all prac¬ 
ticable meaHures for improving the economic conditions, an intensive programme 
to oevelop rrmrketing facilities for the agricultural products (both crops and animal 
produces) offers the best immediate pnispects of substantial results. The Govern- 
ment of India consider that the discussions at the conference have amply demons¬ 
trated the necessity for vigorous action, not merely with a view to promoting the 
production of particular commodities, but even more with a view to safeguarding 
India 8 future in the face of intensified outside competition which is being felt 
as a result of modern scientific and economic developments in other competing 
countries. The discussions centred on the following main problems: (a) How can 
dem^d, both internal and external for each individual commodity be promoted ? 

\D) How can the gap between prices paid by the consumer and those received by 
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the producer be reduced nnd the afrriciilluristft’ Bhnre of the final price increased ? 
(c) How can the agricuKuri'^ts be protected from thoee seasonnl RlumpH in the prices 
of commodities which are occasionod by the fact that whilst consumption is 
spread more or less evenly over the year, the ha’^vesting ar)d marketing are con¬ 
centrated in a relaiiveiy short period ? (d) How can the agriculturist be most 
chenplv and safely financed (i) for the production and (ii) for the marketing of 
his produce ? 

The action to be tabn to deal with the above problems includes propaganda 
and supply of information in external markets regarding Indian products, the 
grading, sorting and bulking of the main staple products, speeiai market organisa¬ 
tion for perjahable cornmodities, information to Indian producers of the consumers’ 
requirements both in fndia and abroad. 

The 7 )lanf)ing of production is on i1h‘ basis of qualify and demand, the establish¬ 
ment and the development of regulated markets, surveys for the purpose of devel¬ 
oping a common plan ihionghout India, the establishment of properly organised 
future maiket, commodity exehanges and warehouses. 

Special Commodity Committees 

As regards the organisations which should be siuit up to secure the objects noted 
abovp, ihe (lovcrnmeiit of India consider, in agreement with the .general conclu¬ 
sions reaelu'd at the C(uiferen(*<>. that in regard to each individual commodity 
(or group of eommoditi('R), marketing will have to be studied from a numlier of 
aspeelH and tliaf while (rnvernmont assistanee w'lll be retjnjrf'd for the initial steps 
the ubimat(' olqecltve to b(‘ aimed at will probably be to (siablisb special commodity 
committees (on ibe lines of the Indian ('Jentral Cotton (’ommdtee) each eharged with 
th(‘ improvement of the marketing of a jiartieulur eommodily or group of related 
commodities. 

'Jhe following is the programme of initial steps: (1) The appointment of a 
central ruaik' ting oflietT by the CovtTnment of India : (2) the apfiointment of 
provincial maiketing officers ; (2) the inauguration of provincial marketing surveys ; 

(4) the appointment of SfX'cial eommitfees for staple crops starting with dil sei'ds 
and tohae.eo; (.’">) (he work on grade and standards under the direction of the Jm- 
perial Council of Agriciiltnra! Res<arch. 

Th(‘ <iov('rnment of India have d(HMd(*d to proceed on these line«. The first step—• 
the appoint meet of a central matketing officer—has already he(*n taken. The. officer 
selected has jnst arrived in India and tin* further steps noted aliove will be elabora¬ 
ted afoT diseussiori with him and in f*onsultation with the Jfiovineial Governments. 
Th(‘ qn(‘stion of providing (he neeissary fun<ls needs furthiT discussion, but 
the Govi'rnment of India are prepared to recognise that this y.ingramme is a matter 
of AlMiidiu importance and to provide the bulk of the expembfure from their own 
resources. 

'riie steps outlined above have been stated with primary roforpnee to the market¬ 
ing of crops, hilt (he markefincf surveys will also inelnde animal husbandry products. 

It is aeeordingiy proposed (hat the Central M u keting Offieer should be assisted by 
a deputy and two assistants to deal with animal hustiandry produets. 

Further, as regards dairy products in particular, in order to study the problems 
involved in their preparation for wider markets, it is proposed to supplement the 
ImpirMil Instidite of Animal Husbandry and Da'rying at Bangalore by the addition 
of a Dairy Industry Institute whieh will meliule a lalioratory for carrying out 
ri'st'nreh on the iihysieal and ehomieal j^roperties of Indian milk and its reactions to 
the various forms of processing and transport under Indian eoiidnions. 

There was also genertd support at the Conferenee for the establishment of provin¬ 
cial dairying committees to study and develop local markeiing arrangements. The 
Governmont of India is addressing the JiOcal GovernmentB on this matter. 

Crop Planning 

An essential complement to any programme for marketing is the regulation of 
produiMion in adjustment, to demand. The diseiisKions initiated by the Government 
of Madias and the JTnjab on rice and wheat disclosed the danger of serious relative 
over-production ('f these important cn'ps, having regard to world position and as 
regards wheat, as a rtsult of th(‘ rapid opening up of the areas irrigated by the 
fcSukkur Barrage. On (he oiher hand, it is to be remembered that demand for other 
crops or for the produets of animal husbandry in substitution for crops may be 
relatively more favourable and, iu particular, that the Ottawa preferences have crea- 
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ted new opportunities for Indian produce in the British ^adranU^ 

barley, etc); of which it is vitally iraportant that India should take 
The Government of India consider that it is a matter of the most urgent . >“P^: 
ance that all possible steps should bo taken to co-ordinate a plan of agricultural 
production for India as a whole and they have therefore decided, in agreement WJtn 
the conclusion reached in these discussionH, to propose to the Provincial Governments 
that a Conference shall bo held at the earliest possible date of the Provincial Direc¬ 
tors of Agriculture and land revenue officers to discuss what measures can be taken 
in this direction. It is important that such measures as are immediately possible 
should be taken before the sowing season for the next cold weather. 


Indian Tkade Commiskioners 

Among the plans for the development of a market for Indian products, it should 
also be recorded that the Government of India have now decided actively to resume 
the programme for the appointment of Indian Trade Commissioners in foreign 
couutiios which bad been tempoiarily suspended as part of the economy campaign. 


Capital Programme 

As a means of improving the economic equipment of the eonntry and inciden¬ 
tally of increasing the purchasing power by distributing employment dining this 
period of depression, iIk'. CYinferciMc also eonsidered the scope for central expendi¬ 
ture on public w’Oika of various kinds. The present occasion is partisnlarly oppor¬ 
tune for such a policy in view of the fact that money can now be borrowed at un¬ 
usually low rates and that land, labour, material, etc., are much cheaper than they 
were a few years ago. A general n view w'as accordingly undertaken of the possi- 
bilitii^s in this direction. I'ln^ r(*view covered a wode field. Irrigation, both by canals 
and tube wdls, roclamatioii of water logged areas and prospe'^’ts of electric power 
scheme in th<5 various provinces were discussed and results compared. Particular 
attention w'as directed to road development and the view was generally accf'pted, 
if in terms of the road resolution wlneh has now lieiai sanetiom'd by the Central 
legislature, grants to the Provinces from the Hoad Fund can be ntilised for the 
service C'f loans raised for the construction of roa'ls, and for the maintenance of 
roads so constructed, this will be a creat inducement for the Provineial OovornmentB 
to put forward eornprehensive ]>lanR. It was recofrnised that the main initiative in 
the matter of capital expf'iuliture must come from the Provinces because moat 
schemes will be in respect of provincial snhieefs and Provincial Governments have 
been asked to supply, as early as possible, forecasts of these schemes which they 
consider will be, in a broad sense, productive. The present juncture, when there are 
signs that the weakening processes of the increasing economic depression have been 
cheeked, may providi- an opportunity when a comparatively small stimiiliis, in the 
form of capital expendiluro by Government, might, by increasing employment and 
consequently consumption, have far-rcnching ctficta. On the other hand, hastily 
prepared a<'hemeR may lead to very considerable losses the burden of which will 
have to be borne by the tax-payer of the future so that preparatory work must not 
be scamped. P'or this reason, it is desirable that preliminary forecasts should be 
prepared as soon as possible so that the range of possible expenditure may be 
determined without unduly delaying the necessary detailed preparation of each 
scheme. 

Industrial Research 

As the attention of the Conference was primarily concentrated on agricultural 
problems, the main lines of Government policy for the encouragement of industry 
by means of protection and otherwise were not fully discussed. The vital impor¬ 
tance of this side of economic developimnt was of coiirsi* fully recognised both for 
its own sake and as a means of improving the home market for agricultural 
products. At the same time, the development of cottage industries as a supplement 
to agricultural operations was considered. 

Bpecial attention was given to industrial research and the question was discussed 
of establishing a central organisation for this purpose on the lines of the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research. The general feeling of the provincial representa¬ 
tives was that the most immediate need was for a central clearing house of 
industrial intelligence which could keep abreast of industrial developments both iu 
India and other countries and be in a position to give information and advice to 
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the industrialints and persons seeking; an indnslrisl opening. The functions of such 
an institution might be somewhat as follows : 

(1) Collection and dissemination of industrial intelligence. 

& Collaboration with provincial Directors of industries and industrialists in all 
matters relating to industrial research. 

(3) Publication at intervals of bulletins relating to industrial research and other 
matters connected with industrial development. 

(4) Assistance to industrialists in India by giving advice and making suggestions 
as to the diri'ctions in which research should be undertaken. 

(5) To collaborate w'ith various organisations of Central and Local Governments 
with a view to ensnri-jg that specilications prepared or issued by them provide as 
far as possible for jndustiial standardisation. 

(6) To assist in the organisation of industrial exhibition in India. 

'I'he otScer at the head of such an institution could also be charged with the 
duty of organising the future Industries Conferences. 

The Government of India have dccid(*d to establish a Central Bureau on the 
above lines and in order to give it, an essentially practical character and to ensure 
that it shall keep in close contact with the industrial market and current business, 
it is proposed that thi' Bureau should be attached to the Indian Stores Department 
the establishment of which has already had a very marked effect in promoting the 
development of Indian industries. 

While a plan on these lines seems likely to meet the most immediate practical 
requirementR, the Government of indni do not fail to recognise that further public 
HBaistancc for the promotion of industrial research may be neces ary. Occasions 
may arise when ad hoc grants to scientific institutions for research on a special 
problem may be required, whili' in the case of oni* particular industry—the sugar 
industry—they have already acknowledged the need for the establishment, with the 
GovfTtimcnt support, of a (.Central Keseareh Insiitute. 

In this connection it may also be recorded that the Government of India have 
decidi'd to give a grant for sericultural research and another grant for the encour¬ 
agement of the hand loom industry. Experience gained from the working of the 
Central Intelligence Bureau described above may indicate what are the needs for 
further steps in the way of industrial research. 

Economic Surveys and Statistics 

In this connection, the Government of India took advantage of the presence of 
the provincial representatives to discuss with them the nqiort by Doctor Bnwley 
and Mr. Bobertson on the scheme for an economic census of India with special 
reference to the census of production and the reorganisation of statistics. As that 
report bad only just been received and as the Government of India had consequently 
not had an opportunity to study it no definite decisions were reached and the 
report will be dealt with separatdy. The general opinion was how'cver recorded 
that an improvement of the organisation for the <‘ollection and distribution of econo¬ 
mic information was urgently desirable and (hat for the formulation of an economic 
policy, a reliable survey of the existing conditions was necessary. It was noted in 
particular that the recent restoration of inland railborne statislies had been of the 
greatest value to Provincial Governments in dealing with problems in connection 
with their crops and particularly to the Punjab in respect of wheat, in this connec¬ 
tion, the steps taken by the vi-ry Provincial Governments to set up advisory econo¬ 
mic boards or boards of economic enquiry were discussed and the results compared. 

Conclusion 

The steps covered by the decisions noted above are to be regarded as initiating 
a co-ordinated policy for economic improvement, while the Conference itself has a 
Bpecial significance as a recognition of the fact that for the proper development of 
such a policy, close co-operation between the Central and the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments is necessary. The Government of India wish to put on record thiir convic¬ 
tion that the Conference has served a very useful purpose in enabling them to 
consider the whole range of the vitality of the problems in the economic sphere and 
to express their thanks to the Provincial Governments for sending members of 
their Government to represent them at such short notice. 
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]7th, SESSION— ANNAJIdALAINAaAR—2nd. to 5th. JANUARY 1934 

The 17th Reasion of the All-India Econonnic Conference waa held at the Assem¬ 
bly Hall of the Annamalal University at Aiinatnalainiigar, Chidambaram, on the 
2nd. January 1934 and continued till the 5th. January, under the presidency of Mr. 
Charles D. Thompson, M. A., Profesbor of Economics, Allahabad University. 

Welcome Address 

Rao Bahadur S. E. Ranganadhan, M. A., i. E. s., Vice-Chancellor and the 
Chairman of the Reception Committee, read the welcome address. He said :— 

Since 1929 when prices bep^an to fall, it has not been possible for the culfivatora 
to repay their loans, and a good many have not been able to pay even the interest 
due on the loans. Indebtedness has been the bane of Indian agriculture—our most 
important industry, and with the burden greaily increased at present, measures to 
deal with the situation are more thau ever imperative. Whatever Government may 
be able to do in the matter, a great deal depends on the people themselves, and it 
is to the popular movement of co-operation that one looks for the inauguration of 
right policies. Unfortunately, the co-operative movement itself is hampered by 
many difficulties, chief of which is the question of overduos. It looks as though 
the paralysing efiects of indebtedness have touched the very agency which was 
intended to relieve indebtedness. While the individual borrowers are not able to 
repay the:r loans to the primary societies, they in their turn find it impossible to 
meet their liabilities to the central iustiiutions. 

It is gratifying to find that the cooperative movement is one of the subjects to 
be discussed at this Confer^mce. I trust that you will be able to suggest measures 
which, while serving the ends of co-operation, will be in harmony with the larger 
economic life of the country. 

Another question which is to bo discussed at this Conference is the promlem of 
population. The increase of the population during the decade 1921-31 by over 10 
per cent is alarming in view of the extremely low standard of living. To a country 
where the average income of the whole population is none too high and where the 
rate of economic development has been none too fast, this is bound to be an event 
of serious consequence. Our present diflicultics as well as the meuace of the future 
point to the recessity for proper adjustments in order to cope with the situation. 

One of the most interesting ideas which has become familiar to us in recent 
years is the idea of planning. We have sutfered an unplanned economy long enough 
to know that a hap-hazard and empirical disposition of economic forces though it 
might ensure economic welfare under favourable conditions has an inherent tenden¬ 
cy to break down in critical periods. What is needed is a plan, which while pro¬ 
perly appreciating the direction and degree ol change will provide for responsive 

adjustments thereto. A comprehensive study is essential for the formulation of any 
programme of economic development and the announcement by the Government of 
India of the appointment of a Committee of experts to make an economic survey 
of India is particularly gratifying. The Conference has chosen “Economic planning 
and Economic Survey” as the current topic for discussion, and your deliberations 
in which we are glad to learn that Dr. RohertsoJi will participate, will, I am sure 
be of considerable value both to that Committee and to the Government. ’ 

It is often said that in regard to the diagnosis of economic troubles and the 

prescription of suitable remedies, there is much variance even among economic 
experts. One possible explanation of this divergency may be that many economic 
questions, notably those relating to currency and finance, are largely political. Poli¬ 
tics, in India more than in other countries, has a most disturbing way of breaking 
into the consideration and discussion of almost every question of public importance 
whether economic, social or even religious. You, however, as distinguished scholars 
and teachers of Economics will, I am sure, deal with the questions before you dis- 
paBsionately and in a truly scientific spirit] and your opinions and constructive 
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fluggestionB should bo highly useful not only to those who are responsible for the 
adrainistration of the country but to every intelligent citizen who is in these days 
called upon to understand and pass judgment on various economic questions. 

Presidential Address 

After inauguration by H. E. Sir George Frederick Stanley, Governor of Madras, 
Professor C, D. Thompson^ delivered his presidential address. The following is the 
text of his address 

Is economics an exact science in any such sense as physics or chemistry ? Is 
it even an exact descriptive science such as botany or zoology in some of their 
branches ? For all its use of business terms, is it even a practical science such as 
engineering, or medicine, or agriculture ? 

Can economists build bridges across the abyss of depression ? Can we create a 
tougher and more elastic substance for our money ? Can we grow a new species of 
cotton to resist falling prices ? Can we inoculate a nation against the disease of a 
feverish and unequal circulation of its wealih ? The physicist has controlled the 
giant forces of flowing water and electric power, but we economists are asked to 
control still greater forc(;s—the lust for profits, the lust for power itself. 

The world to-day is like the man who spent his time invinghing against doctors 
until he fell ill, and sent for all the doctors in the town. When one of this friends 
protested that he had had no faith in doctors, he replied, ‘INo, and when 1 get 
well 1 will kill them all, it they do not come and cure me now I” 

For many years the world has been breaking the laws of health and now it is 
blaming the economists for not prophesying all its ilia, and is begging them to cure 
it. Doubtless the world will also recall the proverb, that whil(3 doctors disagree, the 
patient peiishes I The w'orld is demanding that economists deliver results, and econo¬ 
mists are much divided. But in spite of cnticisms, fair and unfair, the dbetors con¬ 
tinued to perfect ibcir science until their word is law in their own fiidd. Yet the 
really goon doctor is the first to admit how little he knows of the human body. Let 
us see whether today in this Conference we can make one or two steps toward per¬ 
fecting our science. At the same time, let us admit our f.iilures and stop disagree¬ 
ing amongst ourselves, and sec whether we cannot command respect for those 
things which we claim that we do know. 

Even economics has not been void of achievements. Two economic doctors, 
Oresme and Gresham, discovered the specific cause i)f a whole group of currency 
diseases long before ceononiisrs were heard of. Quesriay, hmisclf a physician, and 
his friend Turgot, might have Hav(!d Fraiu^c from tfie revolution, but the aristocracy 
refused to swallow the bitter nicdioines, wuieh cuiild alon ‘ have sailed them. Arid 
the English economists advised the tome of free-trade, which though one may argue 
that 11 was only profitable for Great Britain at that tune, kep, the patient in good 
health for more than half a century. 

It would seem that if economies is to cure the world’s ills it must understand 
the causes, it must be able to state the re,medi in no uncertain voice, and it must 
be able lO show that the expected results followed the use of the remedies, at 
least in some cases. In short, it must become an exact science. 

What 18 meant by an exact science ? 

1. Exact description or definition, 

2. Exact measurement. 

8. Exact laws inferred either from exact measurements or from exact experiments. 

4. The ability to forettdl by means of these exact laws and results of future 
experiments or measurements. 

5. The verification and modification of these laws by testing their results under 
new conditions. 

Experiments are not necessary to exact Hcienco, Astronomy is an exact science 
in which no experiments can possibly be made. Man can only wait for astronomical 
changes and measure them so carefully that he is ab'e to foretell many future 
changes. So exact is astronomy that, the time and place of eclipses can be 
predicted to within a fraction of a minute or a fraction of a mile. But even here 
there is a small margin of error. It must be noted that ‘exact’ means ‘exact within 
certain limits.’ 

It is necessary to repeat this because it is so often suggested that economics 
cannot become exact become it cannot make experiments. Economics is 
exactly in the position of astronomy in having to wait for changes and measure 
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them when they come, Statistics take the place of experiments. But it must be 
admitted that the astronomer would be more in our position if some of the planets 
were inhabited by such lar^m animals that they could influence the motion of their 
planet if they all ^ot one side of if at once. Even then, thoLip:h they rai^^ht 
cause it to fluctuate, they probably could not chan^j:e its course f^reatly. The 
astronomer is able to predict because, though many causes are acting very few of 
them are strong enough to chan^^e his results. The margin of error that remains 
is due to the causes which are unknown, or whose results are uncalculated. Simi¬ 
larly the physicist is able to predict because in his experiments he allows only one 
or two causes to act. Professor Irviufi; Fisher has said that if we ask the most 
learned phssioist to foretell where a newspa])or dropped from a window will fall, ho 
can du litttle better than a man who knows nothin^^ ot physics. If the wind is 
not too stroiif^, he can perhaps set limits to the area within \vhieh it will fall, or 
the time it will take to land, but the mar/^in of error must lie very wide. Ask him 
to tell how lonjj^ his motor will last. Ask him how much ram will fall in .Inly, or 
on any parti(‘ular day m .Tilly. If his science is aj^plied lo the ordinary problems 
of life, we find that iihysics is not much more exact than ('onomics. We question 
whether the laws of have failed if equal wage's are not paid for i qnally hard 

work, or if one income rises hif^h above others. Yet we do not t(dl the physicist 
that the law of ^ravnfy has failed if an air-plane rises from the ^[rouiid, nor do we 
blame him when it crashes. We believe there are physical laws in spite of these 
happenings. 

In botany and zoolop:y also experiments are made, but very little forecasting is 
done. The zoologist would be astonished if he were asked to prophesy the number 
of books on economics which would he eaten by white ants next year. The botanist 
cannot foretell how many roses a rose-bush will hear. He cannot tell the results 
of his ordinary experiments. The biologist makes a great number of breeding 
experiments and seleeis those results which suit his purpose : He can experiment 
with guinea-pigs but when he comes to man on whom he cannot experiment he has 
to bo content with statistics. But the economist who must always make all his 
experiments with man is in a worse position than the physicist would have been, 
if he had to determine the laws of gravity by dropping cats, or to gam all his 
knowledge of trajectoiTes fijm pole-vaulting. 

Even if we exitlude forecasting and experimenting, by which it is fashionable to 
test the progress of science, we still leave the tesis of exact description, except 
measurement, and exact laws. Wc have now great libraries of descnpiive icononiics. 
Wc are beginning lo have in some countries great masses of fairly exact siatistics 
which descend upon us like rakmgs of hay from a huy-loading machine, faster than 
wc can spread them out or pitch them into Older. But wc have not even 
begun to describe economic phenomena as accurately as the botanist and the 
zoologist have described the characteristics of orchids or butterfiies, when dividing 

them into fami'ies and species. This decade, tor the first time, the United JSlates 

Bureau of the Census has attempted to classify all the eouniies ot the tmiintry 
according to pereimtages of various crops grown or the produce ot dairyies or orchards. 
This has meant, the aeenrate definition of various types of land utilization in lermsof 
measurable data. Before we can have either experiments or forecasting, beiorc we 
can have exact laws, or even exact descriptions, it is necessary to have exact 

measurements. Mere counting may be enough for desciipiions of phenomena 

such as numbers of jietals and stamens, but not fur determining relationship. 
To me it appears that exact measurement is the great need of economics to-day. 

We have been measuring with money, and it is as if wc had been measuiing with 
an elastic, an elastic that some one was pulling, someone who did not want us to 
measure accurately. But we have somehow persuaded ourselves that the emstic was 
a good measure. We have kept on repeating “other things being equal,’’ “other 
things being equal”, when oiher things could not be equal. tSome times we have 
even forgotten to repeat that magic charm and when we have repeated it, we have for¬ 
gotten its meaning. It is quite obvious that we need other nieasureB to check the 
money measure, when that measure changes more or less rapidly. The early econo¬ 
mists used grain and labour as measures. Ricaido was carelul to distinguish bet¬ 
ween money-rents and grain-rents. They tried to measure value in terms of labour. 
I think, it is absolutely essential to get back to their practice. The first step 1 
would advocate is that we should look behind money. We should look for the 
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Bee how much paper money it could get, and how many goods it could give away. 
Just aB the French police had their motto “Look for the women T' we must bo 
constantly telling our pupils, “Look for the goods, look for the labour!” 

Mkasttrement of Prices, Labour and Leisure 

If economicB is to be of any use to the world we must answer every question in 
terms of goods and labour ns well as in terms of money. We must state the re¬ 
sults of every economic change in money, in goods, and in labour. We must mea¬ 
sure in different kinds of goods, in food-grains, in metals, in agricultural products, 
and in non-ugricultural products. We must measure in labour-lime and in labous 
power. To a certain extent we have done this. Wc have spoken of money wages 
and real wages. We have divided the index number of wages prices to determine 
an index of real wages. We have sjioken of outpiit-per-eapila and output-per-hour 
and wages-per-hour. Professor P^isher has emphasiKcd the relation between interest 
in money and interest in goods when prices change. Put wc need to do this conti- 
iniously, and to state the results of every problem in terms of goods and in terms 
of labour. When prices were fairly steady we were lulled into forgetfulness, and 
now that they are rooking and swaying we arc all at sea I Take value, for exam¬ 
ple. We say that value tends to be equal to the cost of jiroductiou. But how do 
we measure this cost of production ? In money ? The prices of two countries may 
be very different. In goods then ? In what goods ? In goods used by the labour- 
rers ? The same goods may be earned by the labourer in one country with many 
more hours of wort. Then the real wages per hour will be higher in the country 
with shorter hours. If prices are also lower in that country then it is just possible 
that money wages per hour may be the same in both countries. But equal hours 
may not mean equal work. If the labourers work harder in the country with 
shorter hours and lower prices, it is jiossible, though not likely, that 
equal goods received or equal real wages may measure equal energy spent. 
And if we also assume that the same expenditure of energy results in the 
same production in the two places, then the two costs of production wdl be 
the same in terms of energy and in terms of other goods which can be exchanged 
for those produced ; but tbc costs of production will not be the same in terms of 

labour-hours nor in terms of money. Ths money cost and the time cost will be 

greater in the country with longer hours and higher prices. The problem is, of 
course, far from licing solved. Wo have yet to determine what would happen if 
the two countries were to trade with one another. Would the more efficient country 
find its prices rising and its hours of labour increasing, and would Iiiercaso 

more or less than hours of woik, more or less than p''iccs 7 Would the less effi¬ 
cient (country decrease its money wages and its prices ui proportion in order to 
meet thi. eomnetition, o^- wo.i'd aucmployrnent reduce hours and wages so that real 
wages were lowerea ? It is possilile that the capitalists of both countries may 
profit, while the labourers of both suffer. And this is only one of many basic 
assumptions which might have been made ! 

Moreover, wo have not considered the value of leisure in the country with the 

shorter hours. The leisure hours are a great part of the labourer’s real wages. We 

can remove some of the reproach that we do not measure human welfare, if we 
measure the value of h'isurc. In terms of money this must be priced at the wage 
per hour for the working hours. This would mean that the real wage in terms of 
money would be measured by all a man’s working hours multiplied by his wage per 
hour. The only difficulty with this measure would be in cases of enforced idlenesB, 
or enforced overwork. Measurement in terras of goods is especially necessary when 
the relative value of two currencies is changing. 

Consider the question of our trade with .lapan, when .Tapan had reduced the 
value of the yen. It was then possible for Japan to reduce the price of cotton 
cloth in India in terras of rupees. If Japan reduced the price of cloth by one-third, 
possibly she might be able to double the sale of that grade of cloth. In that case 
•lapan would get 33 per cent more money from India than before while India 
would get lOO per cent more cloth from Japan. But whatever the exact figures 
Japan could not get more rupees from India than before unless India bought 
cloth which had increased by more than the fall in pi ice. 

On the other hand, if our tariff had not been increased, Japan would almost cer¬ 
tainly have continued to buy raw cotton in India since India’s cotton is of the grade 
required to manufacture the cloth she sella to India. Japan would have to buy 
more cotton from India probably at a higher place. Therefore, the money which 
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Japan paid to India would increase more than the raw cotton which India sold to 
Japan. If the raw cotton and the cotton ffoods be both measured at any fixed prices 
between the two sets of prices, then India has f^ained in ^^oods and in money. On the 
other hand, if a number of Indian mills have become idle and the labourers unem¬ 
ployed, or their wa^es f^reatly reduced, it is evident that the value of Indian labour has 
been reduced and it is possible that this loss is jrreater than the pain. The problem 
cannot be solved completely without knowing the exact value of all the rations 
between poods aiid labour and rupees and the >en. It is also necessary to know 
whether real wapos have been reduced in Japan and to consider the lonp period of 
reactions. Has Japan made a present to India at the expense of her labourers? If 
60 , can she continue to do so ? Are her labourers more efficient than those of India ? 
And, if so, how can Indian industries best be forced or stimulated to increase their 
efficiency ? Ir, is evident that the answers to all these questions depend upon 
measurinp in poods and in labour. 

Need for Currency Stability 

In all t^ic above examples, we were dealinp with only one or two kinds of poods 
wheareas in moat y^ractical problems it ia neceasary to deal with many kinds of poods. 
It is evident that we cannot pet very far unless we can stabilize our currency, so 
that money will actually measure either poods or labour. Since money cannot mea¬ 
sure all kinds of poods and all poods are made by labour, it mipht seem more 
reasonable to let money measure a fix<d (piantity of labour. There are various kinds 
of labour but it mipht be iiossiblc to make a rupee eipial a certain number of hours 
of the most unskilled labour, such as the labours of coolies or sweepers or wood¬ 
cutters. Then the wapes of every other kind of labour would perhaps measure 
how far it has risen in the scale of efficiency. Rut we should still have the 
difficulty of payinp debts fixed iu money in terms of poods, which means paying 
two or three times the quantity of poods in order to pay off the same money 
for it seems impossible to fix debts in terms of labour. It is, therefore, bettor to 
stabilize money, if possible, in terms of poods. C4oId has failed entirely as a stand¬ 
ard of value, it has become too small a part of the wealth of the world, and is too 
easily hoarded. It ia tberefore such a narrow base that prices cannot maintain their 
equilibrium upon it. The ideal would appear to be a tabular standard in which 
the metallic exchange value of papiT money would be varied in accordance with an 
index number of prices. The difiiculty is to find an ideal index number, since 

difierciit prices are more importuit to different parts of the country. When this 

Association was first started there was a proposal to make a graphical index num¬ 
ber for different places in India. For example, wheat is more important in the 
Punjab, nee in Bcnpal, jawar in Bombay. But it is j)r>ssil)lo that the average price 
of all the food-prams remains much the same in different provinces, especially if 
weighted according to the quantnies consumed. Food is dearer iu the cities but 
manufactured articles may be cheaper there. Here, too, it is just possible that 
changes in one price balance changes in another. This is a problemlwhich urgently 
needs to bo investigated. The difficulty with the index number is that the changes 
must be made by some official and there will always be suspicion that the Govern¬ 
ment is manipulating the value of money. Businessmen wish to know exactly 
what money means in terms of concrete goods, so that they can make at least an 
effort at forecasting prices and costs. 

A better proposal from the practical point of view is that of Mr. Clark War- 
burton who was formerly an editor of the .Tournal of our Association. This is that 
the unit of money should always be equivalent to a certain number of pounds of 

cotton plus a fixe I number of pounds of iron, and so on for at least ten or twenty 

of the staple raw materials. This plan should have the very great advantage of 
stabilising the prices which allow the greatest fluctuations, and should therefore 
stabilise all other prices which ordinarily fluctuate within smaller limits : but of the 
latter result we cannot be quite sure. The Government of the United States had 
an unusual opportunity to introduce such a system when the Federal Farm Board 
had purchased enormous quantities of wheat and cotton under President Hoover ; 
and it is possible that such a change might have saved him the presidency, though 
it is more profitable that he would have been turned out for making the change, 
for the people would never have known from what deep pit he had saved them. 
The difficulty with the plan is that there are many grades of wheat and cotton 1 
If one particular grade is specified it may sometimes be unusually scarce or plentiful. 
The difficulty could be got over by fixing a ratio between several of the medium 
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graden, though these fixed ratios might cause some of the difficulties of bimetalism 
on a small scalo. It i«, of course, only the ratios, between -a few grades of the 
same commodities that would be fixed. The ratio between wheat prices and cotton 

prices would not be fixed at all, but only the quantities which in combination would 

be exchanged for the unit of currency, either paper or a token coin. 

But since it is difficult to persuade people to take more than one step at a time 

and the above [)lan docs involve certain administrative difficulties, it appears to me, 
that it is more practicalili' at prcsfait, to advocate what may be called a symmetallic 
bullion Rtandarii. This is similar to Mr. Warburton’s plan except that a small 
number of metals are nnhstituted for the longer list of raw materials. The unit of 
curreney, either paper or token eoin like the rupee, would be exchangeable for a 
fixed niiinlier of grains of gold plus a fixed number of grains of silver plus a fixed 
number of ounces of copper tilus a fixed number of pounds of iron, and possibly 
olhtT mcials. It should be easy here in India, where we have already been t^xchang- 
ing th(' rupee ff)r a fixed quantity of gold bullion, to say, that we should now ex¬ 
change it for a smaller quantity of gold bnlhon plus a smaller (fuantity of silver 
bullion plus fixed quant lues of other metals. It would not be difficult to establish 
stalislieally the particular combination of any given set of metals which would have 
kcfit firices most nearly stable in the past, whether stability is interpreted as reduc¬ 
ing to a minimum either the absolute or the relative deviations, or the squares of 
these deviations. If we find that a particular combination of quantities of a certain 
Get of metals would have kept prices nearly stable in a number of different countries 
and also in different [leriods, the argument for that particular combination of 
metals would be very strong. It would, of course, be necessary to make some 
allowaree for the jiossihle money demand for these metals and the fall in the money 
demand for gold. Jlnt if, governmi'iits and banks continued to keep reservcB largely 
in gold, as they could do by calculating the value of the combination of metals 
periodically in terms of gold, the change in the demand for the various metals 
would be comparatively small. If no combination of mcials pioves to have out¬ 
standing value, then I would suggest that the quantity of each metal used be 
roughly in proportion to the quantity which is annually ]>roduced. It cannot be 
erniihaHised too strongly that this system is free from all the difficullies of bimeta¬ 
llism and that it woilis automatically and is not depiujdenl upon the arbitrary 
decision of any official, so that it is easy for banks and ’dealers to make the nece¬ 
ssary calculations and forecasts. It is true that it would not smooth out all the 
flucttiations of prices and might even cause some new wrinkles of its own, but it 
would make impossible any such wholesale slaughter of di'btors, as occurred in 
recent years. 1 do not think there is any need to wait for intcrnatioiml co-opera¬ 
tion in the ailoption of such a scheme, but I would point that the present, when 
many gri'at nations have abandoned the gold standard, is an unparalleled opportu- 
uily for the introduction of a better standard. It is also a gieat ojiportuniiy to 
stabilise th(^ dollar.pound ratio at five dollars lo one pound, instead of an awkward 
ratio like and a fraction, as .Icvons advised more than sixty years ago, when 
the dollar was otl’gold afier the AnH*riean ( ivd War. As for the rupee sterling 
ratio, I have not quite been able lo understand why there is so much agitation just 
now to reduce it to Is. 4d. in British ])aper, when d, is already around Is. in gold. 

The Is, Gd. ratio has now been sanctified by about, nine years’ usage whereas the 

Is. 4d. ratio had been sanctioned by sixteen or sevimteen years of use. But if it 
is now necessary to inflate the rupee still fuithir in onler to save the Indian culti- 
vatois from thiir cri'diiois, a change of only Lid. sterling or 1.4d. gold will hardly 
he sufficient. If the Indian fanner is hit, so is tlie British. 1 think it would be far 
better to agitate for the sfaliilisation of both the rupee and the pound on a sym- 

metallie standard at such a level as to raise prices as much as necessary to relieve 

the hurdt n of debts. 

Even the }>hysicist has troulile with expanding and contracting measures. For 
many of his experiments, he needs a loom with absolutely constant temperature. 
He has even invented a machine to bring the temperature of a loom back to the 
level he desires whenever it starts to fluctuate. Such a machine we too must build 
with our multiple correlation, whether it be symmetallism or a tabular standard 
based on raw materials. 

But no matter how much the money measure may be perfected, we shall still 
need other measures. Other sciences have not been content with one kind of 
measure, nor have they secured perfection in a day. Think of the long development 
from the hour glass to the modern machines which measure thousandtSs of secorids 1 
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Think of the thermometers, barometers, speedometers, galvanometers, measures of 
electricity, of steam pressure, of the efficiency of engine—of the bewildering array 
of units of measurement, such as foot pounds, horse-power, candle-power, watts, 
amperes, killowatt-hours, cusecs, and many others. We, too, must he measuring 
the efficiency of the human engine in turning fuel into work, and the man-power 
generated, and the electrical energy used up in mental work. Wc are already using 
their chronometers in timing human fatigue, though perhaps the scientific manage¬ 
ment expert w'ould scorn to be called an economist I 

Medicine, too, which deals with maw is inventing now measuns. It began long 
ago with temperature when it discovered that, the whole range of life and death lay 
within ten narrow di'grees from 1)5 to 105. It also measurtis pulse and respiration, 
but these were not enough. It has gom^ on to ova counts, to blood cell counts and 
to buFJd metabolism. By measuring the heat in the breath, it has discovered that some 
people burn faster than others. And what is these hiit the rate of eonsnmption ? Is 
It not already one raeasureraent of the elVicioncy of the human engine? We are heirs 
to all the mt aRurements of all the Rcnmces \ We shall use them ail, and we Bhall yet 
discover th(‘ true fountations of things which perph x us Horely now. .Inst as niedicme 
discovered that the range of life lay betwc'cn 05 and l05 degrees, perhaps, w'hen we 
liave ptirfectcd our measurements, we may Ic.arn the limiis of ecoiioinie life. Wc 
shall know the limits of price fluctuation within which small banks and small far¬ 
mers may liv(' and thrive, and the limns of minimum wage and maximum income 
beyond which individual hopes and individual liberty must perish ! 

Biologists, too, have used many measurements such as the cephalic index and 
nasal index of anthropology, the l)irth-rat(*s, marriage-rates and survival rates of 
vital Htatistie.s, and all the statistical eoeffieients of biometry, but they do not claim 
to have solved completely the problem of evolution. 

Measurement in Economics 

Economics likewise has never stood still. It long ago bi'gan to use vital statis¬ 
tics. It soon began to adojit the statistical methods of biometry. It bc'gan with the 
fundamental measures of quality, time, distance and labour, which are exactly the 
fundami'iital measures of physics,— mass, time, space and einTgy I But because we 
economisis did not know iihysies, even of the most tlemeniary sort, we have gone 
astray. We failed when we tried to combine these elements. We identified labour 
with time. Wo did not know that work is of the same dimensions as energy, that 
energy is lioth polential and kinetic, that raising a building and the storing of 
foodgrains and th(" training of studiuits are all storing up potential energy. Wo 
used the word effieieney, but we did not know that it was of the same dimensions 
as power, and that it was equal to work per time. We freqmuitly forgot that when 
we spoke of quantity we meant quaniiiy per time, or rate of production. We pass 
from quantity on hand in the market, to quantity in existence, to quantity in 
process of prooimtion, and so to quantity which can be produced during a period 
of time. We forget that demand and supply are practically always demand per 
unit of time and supply per unit of time. We started to speak of distance from 
the market, hut we rooii turned it into proximity, and then forgot about it altoge¬ 
ther, except when we d(‘alt with local discrimination. We started with the market 
in a central city and then extended it to cover a whole region (or the world.) We 
said that pncc’S tended to e(iuality in this whole region, and addt-d in a soft voice 
that this perfection was prevented by costs of transportation. Wc admitted, after 
Von Thunen, that rents could be caused entirely by costs of trasportation. And 
then wc forgot all about these costs (even in international trade). The specialists 
did not forget. They developed whole courses on the economies of transport. But 
we did not allow these to influence our theory. It is only just now that Miss Joan 
Robinson and others have begun to work on the theory of imperfect competition. 
We had to wait for the practical mind of woman to make our dreaming realistic. 
But perhaps wo were not so much to blame. We were facing a problem in the 
relativity of time and space and the transformation of matter, which even physics 
has only now begun to perceive clearly. 

When we came to problems of acceleration, we wore in still greater difficulty. We 
failed to distinguish between production and consumption at a uniform rate and 
at changing rates. (Jr, if we made that distinction, we often forgot to say whether 
the change in rate was a deviation from a uniform average rate to which we would 
be sure to return, or whether there was a gradual permanent speeding up or a 
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gradual slowing down. Or if we remembered to say which, we were apt to forget 
which we said ! 

Surely it is essential to distinguish between several underlying situations before 
we discuss a problem in detail. 

1. First, we have the hypothetical stationary state where birth-rates and death- 
rates, consumption. producTion, and stocks held over, wealth, population and ferti¬ 
lity of land are constant, and all things move at a uniform rate. 

2. Sfjcond, wc have the c(|iially hypothetical case where all the fluctuations are 

foreseen. For example, there might be an annual seasonal change 
which was absolutely regular, but there might also be a regular cycle of three and 
a half years, so that every chang*] would repeat itself just once in seven years. In 
this ease, wo should have speculative trade beiween country and country and 
storing from year to year, but all so accurately calculated, that there could be no 
unforeseen profits or losses. 

d. Third, we come to the ease where the fluctuations are unforeseen and there- 
lore the calculations cannot bo accurate, but w’e suppose that the average wealth 
and population and the averages of all the other phenomena remain the same if 
tak(*n over a long period. There would now be unforeseen profits and losses, but 
tney would cancel each other in the long run. In all these three cases there have 
been no improvements or inventions and no dfcay, 

4. In the fourth case we suppose that new ideas operate to increase wealth. 
Jbe cost of production decreases in terms of labour-time, and the changes in the 
olber phenomena may be examined under various assumptions concerning the 
reactions on p(;pulation and leisure-time. It is probable that profits exceed losses 
ana that population increases, though not in proportion to wealth or leisure or 
cdneaticn. 

0- k ifth, there is the case of decay, where wealth decreases, old arts are lost, 
and probably population and culture decrease, though not so repidly as wealth. 
Ihis IS a poHsibdity which has been all too little investigated, and whose results 
must vary with the canses of decay. 

I he first and second cases are entirely imaginary, but are essential points of 
aeparture, just as a knowledge of hydrostatics is an excellent foundation for 
hydrodynamics. 

J^tdl other measures must bo introduced if we arc to make economics a 
oynamic seicnee. Already a number have been put into use, such as the ratio of 
agricultural to non-agricultiiral prices, and the ratio of the ])roduction of other 
commoditii's to the production of gold. Professor Fisher has introduced the ‘Waiitab’ 
which is equivalent to the marginal iitdily of a unit of money, as the unit of wan- 
Uibiliiy or desirability. Many tentative laws have been suggested by statisties. It 
as bt'cn found that the trade of any town with the neigh! ouring cities varies direct- 
y as their populations and inversely as the square of their distances which is strong¬ 
ly reminiscent of the physical law of attraction. It is also suggested that land 
vaJue going out from a centre of population varies directly as the density of the 
population and inversely as the square of the cost of transportation from the centre 
Actual statistics seem to show that over a long period total wealth has increased 
almost as the square of the population, that is, wealth per capita has increased as 
last ns population. Tins dynamic law is very dificrent from that of Malthus, yet it 
is not necessarily inconsistent with Malthus’ fundamental idea, which might still 
bold true in the stationary cases. We have said that the exact mathematical formu¬ 
lation of ‘Malthus’ law was the least valuable part of the work. We have ridiculed 
Von Thuuen because he wished aii algebraic formula engraved on his tombstone, 
ibis IS because we have had no conception of the scientific approach to an exact 
law l)y means of successive hypotheses and successive approximations. The law 
of Malthus was a first, approximation. Wc have modified it to read that in any 
given state of industrial knowledge there is an optimum population, for which the 
income per capita is a raaximiira. If the population is greater than this, the income 
per capita will diminish, as Malthus said, because of the pressure of diminishing 
returns. But if the population is less than the optimum, the income per capita will 
then also be less, for full advantage has not then been taken of all the possibilities 
of increasing returns. Whenever there is any new invention which reduces the real 
it becomes possible to increase the optimum population. 

Ihe iron law of wages and the law of the wages fund were both approximations. 
We now think that instead of all wages tending towards the minimum for existence 
tno wages of any group tend towards the cost of maintaining an equal number of 
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equally efficient labourers in that group. But there is no limit to the increase in 
efficiency. Whenever there is an invention, as rapidly as the gain accrues to the 
abourers, it is divided between the standard of living and the increase of population. 
If the cost of maintenance is the level about which wages fluctuate under the sta¬ 
tionary assumption, they must be above or below this level when conditions are 
changing, and can hardly go above or below the selling value of the goods, so it 
may be that Von Thunen was not so far wrong after all, but gave a first approxi¬ 
mation to a law of wages under dynamic conditions. 

We may not like these exact formulations but like it or not, they are sure to 
come. If we do not cure the patient there are a host of other practitioners rushing 
in to occupy our territory. The geographer, the psychologist, the ecologist, the 
cnginec’, the business expert, the mathematician, the statistician, and the dietician, 
without any knowledge of economic theory, are formulating laws. We must test 
these laws and use them and welcome them if they are right; wo must modify 
them, try to diseover the truth towards which they were going, if they are wrong. 

Possibly the greatest of all the difficulties that confront us to-day is the seem¬ 
ingly hopeless division of opinion amongst economists thcms(‘lve8. To some recent 
writers it appears that there are five or six diflerent schools of thought which arc 
utterly irreconeilahle. ft is for this reason that the word of economists is not lis¬ 
tened to with respect, and the world stumbles on its old prejudices without even 
such help as we arc ready to give it. Home economists are saying that debtor coun¬ 
tries cannot pay unless they have a surplus of exports. Professor Caiman points out 
that if they did pay they would have a surplus of exports. The nation which owes 
is not ready to suffer the deprivation in goods and m leisure. The nation which 
should receive the money is not willing to distribute it in wages which would per¬ 
mit the goods to be bought. 

We find some economists saying that we must use only prices, we must stop 
talking of cost and utility and only consider the interrelations of prices. We must 
stop using utility for which we have no objective measure, and everything which 
smacks of utility, and use only those things for which we have a concrete measure. 
So they will measure everything in prices, and go on studying the relations between 
the wngglingfl of prices, prices which are wriggling like worms, as if the zoologists 
had been content to study the outside of worms and had never used the microtome 
or microscope. On the other hand, wc find economists who tell us that prices can 
measure nothing. They measure neither utility, nor love, nor character, nor any¬ 
thing worth measuring. Therefore wo should stop using prices which in practice seems 
to mean that we should stop measuring anything and deal with vague but beautiful 
words, if it is only by prices that wo can compare the value of labour and apples 
and education. They feel that to measure in economics is as bad as to measure the value 
of a painting by taking the square inches of canvas. They would leave economics 
abandon the hope of becoming an exact science. They would make economics 
forever an appr-ciative art, full of all the beautiful but unpractical jargon of art. 

The utility concept has been one of the most fruitful ever introduced into econo¬ 
mics, fruitful both of exact thinking and of an impossibility of exact thinking. 
For we have insisted that utility was purely individual, a thing in each man’s mind, the 
utility of one man no more commensurable with that of another, than the happiness 
of the optimist is with the joy of the pessimists in making others sad. Each man 
could maximize his own utility, but wo had no knowledge by which we could maxi¬ 
mize the total utilities of all. Even the mathematical economists are divided between 
those who begin with prices aud those who begin with utility. 

Utility and Prices 

la there any possibility of reconciling these two schools ? Surely prices measure 
something ; surely there is something under the clothing of prices which is the real 
throbbing life of society. Surely economic life is not to be separated from ail that 
is great and good in the rest of life. Measurement is not all of art, but even the 
artist measures, and measures carefully, too. Those who want an exact science 
demand that every phenomenon should be defined in such a way that it can be ob¬ 
jectively measured. Only so can changes in that phenomenon be related to chan¬ 
ges in others by an exact law. Is it possible to satisfy them ? Is it possible to 
measure satisfaction ? If price measures the satisfaction of the buyer, cloes it also 
measure the labour of the producer ? Is it possible to measure the exhaustiou 
of hopeless toil, the nervous strain of fear r And yet if we do not, all our 
science of prices will only give us a science of profit-making 1 What is v^ue ? 
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Ig it not at least of the same dimensiona as work ? And is not work 
energy ? Is not labour energy flowing: into a commodity ? Is not the com¬ 
modity only a store of ener^^y ? Js not satisfaction enerp^y flowing? out of 
the commodity into the man ? Perhaps we may yet use the basic metabolism of 
the physicians as one objective measure. If value is energy then we should be able 
to measure it in foot-pounds, as well as in units of heat or electrical ener^ijy. Who 
knows ? Perhaps we may. A pound of silk is worth much more than a pound of 
cotton, but think how many more feet it has travelled, the raw silk in the winding? 
and unwinding of the cocoon, the finished cloth in the far greater number of finer 
threads per inch that must travel by bobbin and shuttle for miles before the cloth is 
complete. If we measure things pound for pound, the value ot human flesh should 
be most of all. For years I have been saying that the true wealth of a nation was 
neither in its gold, nor in its exchangeable goods, but in the bodies and brains and 
characters of all its men and women. J have said that if we estimated the money 
value of a man, just as a machine, forgetting all that in which a man is better 
than a machine, Knucmbeiing those things in which he is worse than a machine, 
still we should And that the people were worth more than all the wealth. Yet it 
never occurred to me btdore to measure men pound for pound against the most 

valuable kinds of goods. Using Dublin and J^otka's estimates in their book ^‘The 

Money Value of a Man", 1 find that at his maximum a professor is worth his 

weight in gold almost exactly. But his baby is worth three times its weight in 

gold. Even the labourer is worth many times his weight in silver and the labour¬ 
er’s baby is worth its weight in gold. Jf ihe average value per ounce of a human 
body is equal to that of Bilvcr or gold, the value of the heart must be greater 
than an equal weight of rubies and the value of the bruin must be greater than that 
of radium I 

It is signifieant that the baby is worth more per pound than the man. With 
more equal education he would lie worth still more. Some years ago the messenger 
of a bank was robbed in Allahabad. The judge inyuired how much he had been 
carrying and was told that he frequently carried lakhs of rupees. On that day fortu¬ 
nately the sum was smaller. The judge thmi asked what he was paid. The 
Chaprasi replied, “Fourteen rupees a month 1” The judge then turned indignantly 
to the manager of the bank and said, “What I you have a man you can trust un¬ 
guarded with lakhs of rupees and you pay him only fourteen rupees I” Certainly, 
the sum of fourteen rui»eeH did not measure the character of that man. But 
possibly the judge was wrong ! Possibly a higher standard of living might have 
corrupted the man. His work did not reijuire more energy or education. But if 
it was not the best for the bank to pay him directly, ihe hank should have guaran¬ 
teed his old age and the education of his ehihlrtn. Nothing could have paid him 
so well as to see the value of his children raised. If prices do not measure charac¬ 
ter, still less do they measure love. And what shall we say of the huge wages of 
captains of industry ? Do they measure the power he wields, for good or for ill ? 
The love of power is stronger than the love of money. Even the child will give 
away a coin, but not his kiddie cart or his tricycle ! For these give him a sense of 
power. Why do men desire to drive fast cars and fast air-planes, even sacnflcing 
their lives in the desire for greater speed V Is it not because their highest satisfac¬ 
tion is found not only in spending their own magnifleent powers, but in controlling 
and guiding the flow of the greatest possible energy ? Thiak of the countless expendi¬ 
ture of iiarents in little loving cares and worries. Childicn are a lot of trouble but 
they are worth it a thouHaud times over. Is it not partly because of the love of 
power, the sense of creating something finer and more valuable than anything else in 
the world ? Is not the love just measured by the care and the toil put into it ? Is 
it not possible that when we have measured all the energy that goes into love and 
the pursuit of power and is expressed in character and creative art wc may find that 
the values men set on these things were not so far from the truth ? If we find that 
something energy is misapplied in vast advertising, in senseless exhibitions of power, 
in reaping the fruits which others have sown, we need not be surprised. Even a child 
with tne slightest expenditure of energy may topple over a beautiful vase, causing it 
to smash to pieces, and to lose at once al! the potential energy it had acquired. We 
do not therefore say the laws of physics were broken. Bather we consider it a 
proof of those very laws. It was by its own potential energy that vase was broken, 
not by the energy of the child. Then why should we consider it a breach of the 
economic laws that the value of the vase is gone ? This value was also a store of 
labour. And possibly the child may even be taught for the first time in its life to 
appreciate beauty and the value of labour. It will also be uecessary to punish the 
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bifrger children who break vases in order to prove their power, especially those who 
break men I 

The most marvellous increase of wealth is in the training of children. We 
should take away from those who break men, and give to those who make men I 
The child who was worth his weight in silver can be made into a man who is worth 
his weight in gold, by training and education I This is the real alchemy I If the 
alchemist had only known, he could have created permanent gold, instead of wasting 
his time trying to create a gold which would immediately have lost its value, had he 
succeeded 1 

As Ostwald has suggested there are higher kinds of energy which may defy our 
measurements. It may be that the human body is always storing up more energy 
than it can ever give away. Even if we reduce everything to physical energy, wo 
do not therefore destroy the possibility that joy is greater than pain. We are stor¬ 
ing energy for immortality, and though the vase lie broken, the labour that went 
into it may still live on, and mould the spirit of the child who broke it I 

The Conference adjourned at 10-15 a. m. and repaired to the Vice-Chancellor's 
lodge for breakfast, as the guests of Kaja Bir Annamalai Chettiar. The function 
was a brilliant one. 

Papers on Population Problems 

Assembling after breakfast in the Assembly hall at 11-45 a. m. under the presi¬ 
dency of Prof. C. D. Thom]jso7i, the following papers were read and dis¬ 
cussed : “Broken Balance of population, land and water”, (Mr. Radha Kamal 
Mukherjee), “Population Problems” (Mr. H. B. Bhide), “Population and Unemploy¬ 
ment” (Mr. Zacharias), “Problem of Indian over-population'’ (Mr. .1. Hassan), “On 
the Maximum of Population” (Mr. Subraraaniura), “Neo-malthusian and Generative 
Egoism’ (Mr. Snkantan) and “Note on the correlation between agricultural produc¬ 
tion and stability in two Bengal Districts” (Mr. LUhosh). The House adjourned at 
2-15 p. m. for lunch. 

Re-asserabling at 3 p. m. Prof. C. D. Thompson, M. A., wound up the discussion, 
by saying, “1 cannot help feeling that this discussion baa only proved that we are 

badly in need of raeasuies ; otherwise, we cannot say what will bo the result of any 

particular programme which may be supported. Prof. Radha Kamal has defined the 
opium population as that population which has the greatest expectation of life, 
whereas it is usually defined as the population which has the maximum income per 
capita. J think that the two definitions lead to the same result. But it may be 
easier to measure by Prof. Kamal’s definition. The expectation of life according to 
the census decreased in India in the two decades ending 1901 and 1911 but has 
increased considerably in 1931. It is essential to distinguish between the absolute 
and the relative over populaiiou. When emigration exceeds immigration, there appears 
to be over-population, relative to the other parts of the country or relative to foreign 
countries. The over-population is also relative to ihe improvements which are intro¬ 
duced. Thus txie calculations for the probable maximum population in Mysore 
would change il wo had spread agricultural improvements. Jt is also essential that 
the limits of error should be given in connection with any suggested estimates. The 

error is very great when the estimate is made on the basis of only 5 figures. One 

of the papers stated that over population and unemployment resulted when the 
accumulation of capital lagged behind the increase over population. But many 
writers now think that the present unemployment was duo to capital accumulating 
faster than the increase of population. The greatest unemployment occurred in the 
country which probably had the least over-population. Therefore, it appears that 
over-population and unemployment are entirely difibreot problems. We should con¬ 
sider the causes of increases in population. 

“Much has been said of the decrease in birth-rate among the better educated 
classes, but some recent evidence shows that families decline only when they are 
working their way up in social status and after they have reached a certain increase 
in wealth, the size of the families begiu to increase again. It is essential that we 
should try to increase the standard of living rapidly, Bince an increase in agricul¬ 
tural production is more difficult than increase in the production of books of toys 
it is quite certain that as we raise the standard of living, others will increase more 
rapidly than food. If we can improve production in the villages, it is probable 
that the standard of life will increase faster than population. It is, therefore, impor¬ 
tant to educate the people of the villages as all improvements in productions in the 
Tillages seem to depend upon education. Therefore, I t<would solve the unemploy- 

49 
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ment problem amongst the educated by sending them to educate the people of the 
villages. If we can give education to the masses of the people so as to increase 
production and standard of living, the population problem will take care of them¬ 
selves. For us, the problem is economic.” 

Second Day—Annamalainagar—3rd. January 1934 

Discussion on Monetary Theory 

The Conference, to-day, after completing discussion on “co-operation” took up 
‘Monetary Theory’ for consideration. 

The discussion initiated by a f)aper on ‘Post-war development in Monetary Theory’, 
which was summarised by Prof. Jain on behalf of the author, Mr. Kapoor. He 
dealt therein with the didercntial definition of money, concepts of money, limitations 
of money aud concluded that the idea that money was a store of value was 
absurd. 

Mr. M. K. Mimisami then read his ])aper on Tnfiation and public works as a 
means to prosperity’, which attempted to “discuss the advantages as well as the 
limitations, attending on the (xecution of public woiks by Governments in a period 
of depression. He pointed out that, if at one stage of the cycle, the world spends 
freely in a manner which in an individual would be ruinous, it may so stimulate 
trade that it puts down the commodity value, as a means, not of absorbing all the 
unemployed (which is absurd) but of sinning the trade cycle on its onward march”. 
Indian financial policy, he emphasised, must reverse its nature, and exploit the easy 
money conditions in the money market by the execution of well-planned public 
works immediately. He pleaded for serious consideration to mnke “controlled 
inflation more effective. Concluding Mr. Muiiisnmi suggested a deep study of the 
American experiment and immediate operation of public works. 

Mr. Sivaraman submitted n paper on “Gold standard and its future”. 

Mr. Tfiothadri Iyengar^ in his paper “Recent developments in monetary theory, 
•ome contributory factors” traced the effect of the Great War, which brought in 
its train debts and reparations aud intensive nationalism of economists. He pleaded 
for a planned currency and revival of prosperity by means ‘of practical and less 
pretentions ways and means’. 

Prof. Kale submitted a paper on ‘Recent developments on monetary theory’ and 
Bhalchaudra F. Adarkar on Fisher’s real rate doctrine’. 

DiscuBsion then followed, in which Prof. P. J. Thomas and others took 

part. 

Prof. Vakil (Bombay) then thanked Prof. Pobrrfson on behalf of the Economic 
Aesociaiion for having been present at the eonfereiiCM a.id said : ‘So far as the 
problem of monetary thecry is concerned, if is easy to see that they react upon one 
another considerably. The theories may influeiiee the authors and Government, If 
the coramerc'al and financial relations ot the different countries are going to be in 
future sound and healthy, it must be admitted that sooner or later, some under- 
Btandiiig towards a ruoneiary standard must be reached. Looking at the attempts 
made in the World Economic Conference. 1 attended, the two questions discussed 
were international monetary standard aud the tariff question.’ 

Mr. P. J. Thomas said : ‘We must have public works in the nature of reflation. 
There has always been in this country a sudden lack of purchasing power and 
surplus was placed in the hands of a few. We must excite demand, if necessary, by 
some urgent measure that may not be followed in normal times. Public woras of 
a productive nature—there is scope for it in India, like bridges, roads, communica¬ 
tions, reclamation of wastes and deforestation—and that which will give dividends 
(housiug schemes do not pay) should be undertaken. But the difficulty is Ithat the 
money which we want to inject may not reach the rnasses—reach those who are not 
likely to spend. Our home charges may be made more burdensome. Of course, no 
immediate rise in prices can be expected, when the purchasing power is so low’. 

Prof. Robertson’s Address 

Prof. Robertson then addressed the conference. He said : ‘Money could be used 
in two senses, as an abstract scale of measure and as a concrete thing, which 
passes from hand to hand and in both these senses it has a present and a future 
use. In the abstract sense, its present use is as a measure of value and its future 
use has a standard of value. In the concrete sense, its present use is as a medium 
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of exchange and its future use as a store of value. 1“ ‘L“a*f it odm. 

dangerous, for example, if all Indiana stored * , henSit To loirer 

This might prove a great /'>•a 

intereats is not aufficient in a groat depreaaion . In such a depress o > , . . 

an active policy of construction by Government. He had .i,:’ 

even long b. fore the present depression. President Boosevelt had "Of 
method enou^rh. So far hia expenditure on public works had been very 
he had probably spoiled part of the Rood of Jhat idea by driving up wages too 
soon. Could the world ever settle down to an international standard again / xr so, 
the nations have to agree not to depreciate their money but use fixed exchanges. 

It would seem that the present national struggle could not go on. The good 
standird might have worked before the w'ar, biicause it was really a sterling stan¬ 
dard worked from London. Now there were many monetary standards instead of 
one and a mass of short term capital which moved violently from one centre to 
another and could not be controll^^d. It was hard to see how an international stan¬ 


dard could work well, if the rate of progress in production was greater in one 
country than in another. If money was kept stable in terras of labour power, 
what was to be done, if the efficiency of labour increased more rapidly in one 
country We might have to driv<* down money-wages in one country and that 
country would object seriously find then the international standard would break 
down. PoHHiblv we could eora’nine by adopting a world gold standard but in a 
fixed parity. The national banks would bo authorised to vary the parity slightly, 
but this too was liable to abuse. If a country was in trouble, it was so easy to 
depreciate its currency. If cfuintries could be trusted not to vary their parity 
greatly, then such a system might be most satisfactory. If this was impossible we 
would probably blunder back on to a gold standard simply because we would not 


keep away from it. (Applause) 

Prof. C. D. 7'hotnpsoji iu winding up the discussion said: “In spite of excellent 
books on money which have been wriMen reccfitly, J wish that economists could 
read a little book on money written by Mr. JenvonSj many years ago. They would 
there find that many of the ideas supposed to be new post-War ideas were known 
to Jeevons GO years ago. I agree entirely that money is a measure of value and 
must be thought of more often as a measure of value ; but certainly it is not 
absurd to call it a store of value. A yard stick is able to measure length just 
because it is a store of a small quantity of length. The thermometer, though it is 
not heat, is able to measure unless it wore itself a store of value. In physics, energy 
is measured by a foot pound, which is just the energy required to lift a pound, 
one foot. Similarly yarvls cannot be measured by foot pounds. Money can measure 


value only if it is itself a store of value. 

'‘With regard to public work it is well to point out that ths famine insurance 
policy (?) of the (Tovernment of India was a very good example of the Government 
withdrawing a surplus from circulation in times of prosperity and spending 
for public works in times of adversity. As pointed out by Mr. Piix>ley of St.Johns 
College, Agra, this would have the eficct of keeping prices from rising in a time 
of prosperity and keeping them from falling in a time of adversity. It had even 
been suggested that this policy may be sufficiently developed to keep prices stable. 
It is not necessary that all such public works should bo productive as has been 
BO commonly assumed. The Government could easily spend such a fund for wiping 
out slums in largo cities and building beautiful dwellings in their place. 

“With regard to the gold standard, it is claimed that it has worked well for 
many years and that all the nations have been on gold. This is very far from truth. 
Until 1892 the very nations which now constitute the gold block were firm believerfl 
in using both gold and silver. India also had a silver standard and only came on 
to gold in a limping way in 1899, China still has a silver standard and tnough she 
had had floods, she was saved from the fluctuations of prices in the gold standard 


countries and her debtors have not been mined by the depression. It is strange how 
difficult it is to raak 3 people realise th^ value of a new idea. Though I did advocate 
what I consider the most ideal plan for stabilising prices but that which I consi¬ 
der most practical, yet I find I am criticised for offering impracticable suggestions. 
I find that if one metal had been used, the use of iron as money would have kept 
prices most stable ; but a combination of several metals keep prices still more stable. 
We swallow daily drugs given us by doctors, composed of many ingredients without 
knowiug what those ingredients are. But we are not yet ready to accept a mixture 
of metals though it can be proved conclusively that this mixture would have 
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beeo the best for the world at large. 1 would plead with economists in their 
conferences to come to some agreement as to what is the best medicine now 
even though they hope to discover better medicine in the next generation. Then 
perhaps the world will accept their opinion. 1 cannot agree that changing the 

rate of interest will ever be sufficient. I would certainly favour international 

action if that be possible. But if it is impossible then surely it is more 

important to remedy the ills of a single nation and if that nation succeeds in stabi¬ 

lising prices other nations will be sure to follow. I regret, however, that President 
Roosevelt could not see his way to fix the limits of inflation which he felt necessary 
in terms of gold and silver and let the nations come to an agreement, if they could 
at such a level.” (Cheers). 


Third Day—Annamalainagar'—4th. January 1934 


Economic Planning & Survey 

The Economic Conference met in the Assembly Hall to-day at iO-30 a, m. with 
Prof. Thompson in the chair, when Dr. D. V. Narayanasivami Naidu opened the 
subject by reading his paper on “Economic Planning and Economic Surveys.” 

The programme was altered to-day to suit the convenience of Prof. Robertson, 
who was leaving in the night. Prof. Robertson wanted an expression of vii'wsofthe Con¬ 
ference on what statistics arc available for the present in India and the extent of 
their reliability, eminent economists who can be pressed into service and how a ques¬ 
tionnaire for the whole of India can be i sued. 

Prof, C. N. Vakil, with the permission of the President, presented the scheme 
prepared by the Committee of the Indian Economic Association re ; the proposed 
economic survey and allied (picstions, which, he said, was prepared in pursuance of the 
suggestion of Sir George Bchuster, who addressed the last Economic (\>nfereuco at 
Delhi, inviting suggestions from the Association as to how and what should be done 
regarding the proposed economic survey. 

Prof. C, N. Vakil, explaining his scheme, said :~“We need information regarding 
production, agriculture and finance and also need to have suitable index numbers, 
it is possible to utilise the existing agencies both private and Government, with 
the least expense. The Imperial Council of Agricultural Research is doing something 
in this direction. A strengthening and reorganisation of existing departments is not 
expensive ; but this should be supplemented by intensive inquiries in typical areas, 
typical crops and typical industries. Secondly, there should be active co-operation 
between Government on the one side and assoeiations like ours and the University 
departments, on the other. Thirdly, there should be economic eouncils on the lines 
suggested by Hir Arthur Balter with this dilTerence, that they should consist of ex¬ 
perts and should not bo formed on a so-eallid representaiive basis. The Indian 
Btates should be required to undertake similar surveys. 

“In England, industrial surveys have been made by University men and the 
results are published by the British Government. We have rural surveys but urban 
areas have not yet betri studied except in specific problems. In the collection of 
data, the suspicion of the individual can be ovircome by tact ; legislation will be 
necessary to obtain information from reluctant industrialists , at the same time, the 
Government departments should be made to realise that they have a duty in this 
connection, namely, to give willing help to research workers. Universities may bo 
endowed with research studentships by Government for investigating specific prob¬ 
lems. At the same time for effective co-operation, associations like ours should have 
adequate status in this and similar inquiries of an expert character.” 

Mr. Jain (Punjab), speaking next, said : "I will confine myself to survey under 
the two heads, scope and method. We have general statistics other than produc¬ 
tion which is fairly satisfactory. Regarding production, the materials are incomplete 
or totally wanting and in income, wages and prices no attempt has been made. As 
to method wo must have a comprehensive survey without confining ourselves to any 
part. By selecting a few towns, we can collect statistics, compile and verify and 
check with a view to quality because sampling is full of possibilities, taking into 
consideration the vast size of the country. We should also see that the workers 
are educated in economics. Next, the co-operation of associations like ours, the 
Punjab Board of Economic Inquiry, Universities and Colleges is necessary. Easily, 
there should be a guide to official statistics, like that in England.” 
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Prof. Banerjee pleaded for "conacious co-operative forward action in economic 
plaoDinp:.” 

Mr, Ayyar (Dacca) wanted to know the mind of the Government afi to what 
they were going to do in the Purvey. “When we remember,” he said, “that the 
scope of many enquiries was limited, for example, the taxation enquiry was forbidden 
to go into agricultural income, but was asked only to develop a scientific system of 
taxation, PJanning ought to be kept up as a contemporary idea with survey. Com¬ 
prehensive inquiry must be a part of the regular programme and it must be contem¬ 
plated with a definite action. Unless you have got an economic planning for the 
advancement of India, we need not have surveys.” 

Mr. Atadhava (Mysore) oflTered the co-operation of States and stressed the impor- 
rance of statistics in surveys. 

Prof. Kale (Poona) said : “We have annual estimates of crops on which the land 
revenue system is based. Accurate statistics by responsible men, with the co¬ 
ordination of the Government of India, Provincial Governments, the States and 
trained minus are essential. As regards sampling, that is the only method that is 
praciicable in India and my experience also proves that; but care ought to be 
exercised in tue division of tracts. The co-operation of municipalities ^lould be 
taken in for occupation statistics. Students should bo employed and not clerks, 
with a proper check from above and there must be a same form of unity and com¬ 
mon basis, without the exclusion of States, as that will defeat the objects, if we 

^alise the close connection between the people of the States and the people of 

iJntisD India. Above all there should not be any perfunctory manner of work’.’ 
With regard to the universities and provincial (Tovernmints, Prof. Kale stressed the 
need for co-operation of the latter with the Government of India and pleaded 
for the restarting of the Inler-Provincial Trade statistics. As to the future publica¬ 
tion of statistics, he said that there must be statistical information available from 
surveys, whether Governraeut pleads or no*, for the use of scientists. “This will 

also be u^ful to the legislators, who talk of wild schemes in the councils.” 

V I A:amaar (Baroua) enumerated the various surveys effectively carried out 
by trie Baroua tetatc and requested an earnest consideration of what they had done. 

rrof. Ihoinpsoti then w'ound up the discussion. 


Economic Planninc and Surveys 

^ ^oraj/ana$Mmmi read a paper on “Economic Planning and Economic 
burveys. fie prefaced his address with a few observations on the nature of the 
present world crisis and the need for a planned economy covering the whole of man- 
international planning, however,” observed the lecturer, “is impossible unless 
ail the nations concerned follow sound and well-defined economic policies. 

• Five-Year Plan inaugurated by the Soviet in 1928 and its success in cer¬ 
tain directions served to focuss the attention of the world on plannning which the 
trend of events has already made absoluttly necessary. The aims of the Soviet in 
her planning was to get the maximum economic value out of the national resources, 
to perfect production by co-ordination in its processes, to raise as high as possible 
the general standard of living and social and individual needs. The plan involves 
the co-qrdiuation of the planning ideas of Trade Unions, Scientific Institutions, 
industries. Banks etc,, and is ‘cross-chcckcd by the counter planning method of 
criticism from those working under plan, 

c tables show that a programme of a second five-year plan to make the 

powerful neighbours is published and provides 
that the volume of production at the end of 19:t7 compared with 1932 (when the 
first five year plan terminated) should decrease 3 and a half times or nine times 
the pre-war prodnction. Seven thousand miles of new railways are foreshadowed 
as also the doubling of the agricultural output. ’ 

Au ® principles of planning and control that have been developed within 

the individual business enterprises has been recognised to be necessary in other 
countries too. Bismark himself felt the need for a general economic policy and 
since the War, a Nationa Economic Council has been a part of the German Constitu- 
Wilimm Beveridge suggested an economic general staff. France 
es^tabhshed a National Economic Council in 1925 and the present depression ^and 
Americlr^^ induced many plans of recovery to be discussed and canvassed in 
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MmI idea* ol planning, however, seem to be coloured by the experiment* and 
experieuceB of Russia and socialism is said to be fundamental to all planning. 
Prof. G. D. H. Cole asserts ihat unemployment can be eliminated and a convenient 
price-level maintained only in the (State controls industry and provides for consump¬ 
tion. Says he : *'NntionarEconomic Jdanning in any sense in which it includes the 
full utilisation of })roductivo resources, involves public ownership of industry and 

at the same (inie public control of ihc distribufion of income.Any real economic 

plan, therefore, involves not neo'cly the infusion of some socialism into the existing 
system, but a fransfonnarion of the fundamental b'lsis of economic life.” 

Those, howev(T, M’ho are not doefrinnaire socialists or fanatical believers in a pro¬ 
letarian state may he paidoned if they believe—that socialism is not an inseparable 
feature of eeonomic planning. J^lanning attcm])ts a rational utilisation of available 
economic rcsoiirees for the greater ha])[)ineHS of llu' greatest number, however this 
end is ntlamcd. A number of plans of a less drastie naiure have been considered 
in Ameri(‘a during the last two or three years. Public attention of the world is 

now taken up by the great recovery drive inaugurated by President Roosevelt and 

directed by General Johnson. 

No one can ddiy the urgent need for National E'^onomie Planning in India. 
P’lanning in India necN'l not be inspired by a criisading enthusiasm against capitalism 
nor by a desire to bring order out of ibe wreck of a highly material civilisation. 
Genuine humanitarian fieling, sympathy with the hungry and the half-clothed 
masses of the jioor, makes it imp<rative on all humane and right thinking men to 
banish poverty from this land and to raise tin* standard of living of ihe^ larger 

part of the einintry’s inhaliitants. India is immensely rich in her natural and 

human nsourees and she is one of the most indigent aed li-ast advanced countries, 
Few observers have faded to note the appealing poverty of the large iiiass of the 
iieople and tluir increddily low standard of life. Another striking fi'ature of Indian 
Eeonomic life is the (‘xtreme depimdenee of the peopl- on agriculture. The absence 
of other maj ir avenues of employment has led to too many people turning to land. 

In 1891, Gi pir cent ot India’s population depimded on land for their living, and 
in 1901 the figure rose to GO per cent; in 1921 to 76 p<T cimt ; and in J9;n possibly 
still higher. 'Die extent of the average agricultural huldmg has been going down, 
while agriculinrul indebtcdiiess has been on the inereas/', (he total approximate 
amount of agncidinral rent being Rs. 900 crores. The rapid changes in the owner¬ 
ship of land afford an index of the distri'ss which has forced owners to part with 

their most cherished possession, namely land. Neither Government nor co-operative 
societies have been able to advance any large rncasuK' of credit to the indebted 
agricnitmist and the high rates of interest at whi(‘h he is forced to borrow tend to 
increase rather tlian dimmish his emharrassmi'iits. A t^ntan (d la.’d revenue based 
loo much on average has left little or no margin to the (vdtivator to maintain his 
family after }).iying tlie iissessmcnt. Evim the phemuneiiai fall in the yiriees of 
agricultural jirodnce has not l -d to any serious attempt at a revision of land reve¬ 
nues. The vGtIe prevalence of dlneriK-y has diminishcel the political potency and 
economic utility of the laiger part of the people of the land. The distress from 
semi-starvation and under-employnient has been made even more acute by the recent 
fall in world pi ices of cotton, jute, groundnut, and wheat. J'he neglect which has 
stunted (‘dueation and agriculture has extended to sanitation and public health. 

Lack of statesmanlike planning has imported to India some of the evils of iridus- 

tiial development, though that divelopment is as yet straggling and inadequate. 

The workers are paid low, charged high and housed in slums. Little wonder then 
that six millions die every year in this land, whiht the average longevity is lowest 
and infant mortality comes very near the higlnst. All the neeessities for the build¬ 
ing up of industries in India are available and nothing further is required beyond a 
national economic policy on the part of the State for the achievement of the econo¬ 
mic regeneration of the country. India can very well profit by the history of other 
nations to obtain for her the benefits of industrialisation without any of its evils. 

It will be the task of wise economic planning to avoid those mistakes which have 
brought bitterness bi tween capital and labour in other countries. The importance 
of such an industrial development cannot be easily overestimated. 

The need, therefore, for planning is as urgent here as in any other land. Such 
planning should include within its scope the improvement of facilities for inland 
traupport. It is not enough that the seaport town are connected with the centres 
where finished goods are largely consumed or raw material for export is collected. 
But foodstuffs are manufactured goods produced cheaply in different parts of the 
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country should be enabled to reach the doors of the consuuiers at low cost. As a 
larger and larger part of the population gets absorbed in industry attemp^ snould 
be made to introduce modern and mechanised methods of agriculture. Provision 
should be made for the establishment of an adequate number of land mortgage 
banks and for the introduction of scientific agricultural implements. In fact, the 
atfording of necessary credit—long term and short term—should form an important 
item of the programme of expansion. The financing and development of industries 
should be ensured by the establishment of a net work of industrial Banks through¬ 
out the important cities of India. In addition to providing necessary funds for 
industrial expansion, banks of the kind will serve as connecting links between indus¬ 
tries and the general public by giving technical advice wherever needed. Any eco¬ 
nomic scheme for the future should ensure factory legislation of humanitarian 
nature and the provision even in urban working colonics of the advantages of the 
country. In short geographical planning shoiiid banish dirt, squalor and ugliness 
and the distinction between town and country should be reduced. In a land of 
villages no plan can neglect cottage industries nor the provision of cheap electric 
power. Propel regulation of marketing and moveniont of crops should also come 
under the purview of such a plan, t^oeial insurance scheme cannot be neglected 
even in a socialistic state much less in India. Economy in the expenditure of 
administration is iJie crying need of the hour ; and a sound financial system with a 
stable and independent currency is the prime need of any country which seeks to 
progress. 

Any plan of economic expansion must depend for its usefulness on an accurate 
and extensive survey of existing economic features. 8ueh a survey for India may 
be imdertaken merely to secure an increased production of raw mateiials for alien 
industry, to stimulate export trade and to facilitate the import of finished goods. 
It may also be taken for a much more laudable object ; to raise the standard of 
life of the vast mass of the {leople, to improve the condition of the worker, urban 
and rural, industrial as well as agricultural, and to develop and conserve the abun¬ 
dant resources of this as yet undeveloped land. Statistics on everything that illumi¬ 
nates the future of the people are essential for every nation that wishes to progress. 

As 1 have alreaoy pointed out an economic survey is only the essential first step 
to far-sighted economic planning and expansion. 

Such a survey cannot bo finished ii* a day. In fact opinion is unanimous that 
there should be a permanent bureau of economic statistics. But even this would 
lead nowhere unless there is a permanent economic council—a small body of 

economists for extiert advice in the formulation of economic policy. This Council 

ehould be iu close touch with the Director of Statistics and with the provincial 
economic departments. The members should also have facilities to keep themselves 
iu touch with similar bodies in other countries and with leading economic movement 
of other countries as well as with the League of Nations. This body will serve as 

an economic get eral staff' for the country. The members of the liberal industrial 

enquiry advocated for England a similar general staff combining iu themHelves the 
task of statistical collection as well as advice to Government. Tliey also suggested a 
Standing Committee of the cabinet, called the Committee of Economic policy, to 
which the chief of the general staff' should act as Secretary. Every nation need 
such organisations for handling’ and for seeing the complex economic problerai of 
modern administration. 

Prof. V. G Kale on Monetaey Theory 

Prof. V. O. Kale then submitted a paper to the Conference, from which tha 
following extracts are published :— 

The breakdown of the international monetary standard, the collapse of interna¬ 
tional exchanges, the orgies of inflation in which States and banks indulged and the 
disastrous slump in prices which succeeded the rehabilitation of the shattered 
monetary systems of the world have evoked interesting discussions relating to difTe- 
rent aspects of the theory of money. The persistance of distressing economic 
depression has led to an intensive study of monetary phenomena and monetary 
theories ; and the numerous plans which well-meaning people have been throwing at 
the heads of banks and governments, wilh a view to restore economic prosperity to 
the world as a whole, have lent an added interest to the discussion of monetary prob¬ 
lems. The study of economic cycles and industrial fluctuations and along with it of 
the influence of money and credit in these phenomena had made considerable pro- 
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crcBB before the war. It has been stimulated durinp; recent years, land some of the 
leading economists of the world have participated in these discussions, and have 
made valuable contributions to the development of monetary theory. 

In spite of the differences of opinion which still prevail, to a certain extent in 
respect of the nature and the functions of money, there is a ‘'general agreement that 
the value of money is measured by its de facto command over goods and services and 
that changes in such exchange value can be stated most easily in the form of index 
numbers, which, as they express alterations in the level of prices, reveal the recipro¬ 
cal of changes, in the purchasing power of money,” The quantity theory of money 
was employed to explain the phenomenon, but since, in its early formulation, it 
failed to give t-atisfaction, it has been presented in improved forms. The quantity 
theory has undergone refinement in various ways, and the ‘equation of exchange* 
has been consequently constructed so as to bring out the precise influence of the 
various factors involved in it. 

Whatever the justification for the hostile criticism against the abstractions, the 
simple assumptions and crude attempts at application to practical problems, involved 
in the quantity theory, may be, it will have to be admitted that the substitution of 
income for volume of circulating medium and the introduction of the principle of 
marginal utility for the understanding of monetary phenomena, have led to note¬ 
worthy improvement in the approach to the study of the whole problem. The idea 
that money is neither an ordinary commodity nor an instrumental or intermediate 
good but is a category by itself, owing to its peculiar nature and function of a 
medium of exchange, is favoured on all hands. The conclusion follows that elasti¬ 
city of demand for it being unity, the value of purchasing power of money depends 
upon its quantity. It is indeed true that some of the assumptions underlying these 
propositions may not bo true of certain communities end certain conditions, e. g., 
in India. Thus metallic money may continue to enjoy great importance and credit, 
the credit machinery may be undeveloped and even the index numbers as constructed 
may not correctly and faithfully reflect changes in the value of money and may, 
therefore, not be of much practical utility. It will, have, however, to be admitt^ 
that the quantity theory as recently formulated is no longer open to the objectiou 
that it is mechanistic and does not tell us how actually the price level is influenced 
by changes in the volume of money. 

It is interesting to realise how money plays a vital part in the distribution as 
well as exchange of wealth. Goods and services employed in production are paid 
for in money, and incomes of people are thus received by them in the shape 
of money. These incomes, however, satisfy the wants of their recipients only by 
being turned into goods and services ; and therefore, the purchasing power of 
money is of the utmost importance to them. The unit of exchange (and payment 
for goods and services) that is, the money unit, is thus the unit of incomes 
in a double sense ; first, as the unit of calculating wealth in terms of money and 
second, the unit of purchasing power.’' The value of money is characterised, there 
fore, as ‘the relation between claims to goods based on services rendered by indivi¬ 
duals and the possibilities for the saiisfaction of wants aftorded by the supplv of 
goods secured through the process of wealth distribution.” That the price level and 
the value of money can change through change on the goods side of the equation, 
was easy to understand : but how prices can change through a change ou the side 
of the money, which is only an instrument of exchange was difficult to grasp. But 
it should be noted that money incorporates claims to goods and influences distribu¬ 
tion ; and a change in its quantity disturbs the equilibrium between incomes and 
goods and therefore the value of money. It does not work directly on market 
prices but through the distribution of income. Jt follows from this that the change 
in prices, brought about by changes in the volume of money, cannot be linear, that 
is to say, all prices cannot rise or fall in the same measure. It is through the dis¬ 
turbance in the quantity of income that the changes can proceed and they will 
spread in the community by stages. It was the idea of a change in the level of 
prices being proportionate to the change in the quantity of money that brought the 
old quantity theory of money into disrepute. 

Fluctuations in prices, particularly in what are known as economic or trade 
cycles, must depend on the money income of the community and the manner in 
which it choses to utilise it. Yvoi. Gregory, therefore, says “It is, however, 
necessary to supply in detail the reasons why it is desirable to hold larger or small¬ 
er balanoes at one time or another, and to explain how an increase in the system of 
money income can take ace.pl But given a fixed supply of means of payment, 
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increased outlay means a diminished averap^e balance while an increased a»^erajB:e 
balance involves dimmufion of ouilay. An increase if) the volume of means of 
payment is due either to increased borrowm^^ by the business cornmuoiiy or in¬ 
creased (uncovered) expenditure by governments. It is clear that it is easy to pasi 
from one th(*ory to the other ; the ^^cneral idea is the same, although the ernphsaii 
is diff. rent.” In view of the development of ihouKht on the subject, Prof. Keynes' 
Treaties on Money must be rep:ar(ied as the most recent contribution of outstaiidmjjj 
merit to the study of monetary theory. It is impossible to ^ive htu’e even a rough 
idea of what he has atounpied to propound. Hut it may be said in g^eneral terms 
that he attributes changes in the value of money to a divergence or bick of corres¬ 
pondence between the money savingH of ih<* cOmmuniiy and the volume of new real 
invcKtment, that is, the ntr. addition during a given period of time to the capital 
weabh of the community He constructs his own equations of exchange to demons¬ 
trate the truth of the thesis he seeks to expound. The spicial meanings in which 
he uses some of his tt*rms such as saving and invesinient and also tlie method of 
treatment h(' has adopted in the new work, have aroused a good deal of criticism. 

Most of the thinkers who have*, in 'recent years, devoit'd special attention to 
problems n lating to uioneiaiy theory, aprx'ar tc*» have done so in connection with 
their study of ihe pinmonic na of industrial fluctuations, fu so far as the theoiiei 
of induHirial fluciuations hav<‘ refcrctiee to money un<i credit, they tell us bow in 
the lime of I he boon, more moin*y is mve-stod than is -iaved tmd tins supplementary 
money capital comes out. of crc;dit extended by hanks. Tfie resulting relative high 
prit-es eompH ce rtain classes to reduce tlnir diioet eonsumptiou and lead to their 
'‘forced savings”. The increased supply of credit renders possitile the carrying out 
of new comhinations of th<‘ f ictors of production and nc'w goo Is are maiiufaciured 
at the exp' nsc of consumption. The suggestions which have been made by varioiu 
writers very nitur.dly have direct referemte to the r own analy-is of the prevailing 
depression and lo measures they regard aB practicable or disirable in the cireura- 
BtanccH. Noii-inonetary and evtm non-economic causes arc very largely responsible 
for the persisieiiet' of tfie present depression, and the ordmary moiiciary rcra'dies to 
overi’ome it, are found to bi' insuflicuMit and imhficaciotis. Jt the present slum ia 
atiiibuied to saving exceeding invehtmeut aggravated by a propi'iisiiy to hoard, who 
is to remedy the defect Aceording to Piof. Ke>nes, it is the duty of the banking 
system to aelii ve (quivabmec by making their market rale coincide witu the 
‘naiiirar rate, thus preventing fluctuaiions in the price level. For this purpose he 
would haye international control and a snpernaMOiiai authority to regulate monetary 
affairs. This is a notable sample of the ideas and suggestions propounded by varioui 
thinkers who have been actively working on the problems of industrial cycle! and 
money and credit. 


President’s Summing-up 

Prof.tC. D. Tiompsotif in fltimraing up the discussion on '‘E-onomic Survey and 
Planning”, gave an aecount of his own exp«‘iience in collecting statiHiics in some 
of the cmes of the United Provinces in comie'Oion with ” The Survey of the Transints- 
ioiifl from small scale to large scale industries”, and said ; 

“In connect'On with agriculture th<Te are already statistics giving the quantity 
of land of different tyfies in each village ; there is the cnltivuteil land, the pasiura 
land and the wasic laiul. ruerc is als > disr.mciion made bit.wcini i he land near v 11 ig t 
which are fertilised and the lands furth< r away. The land is also classified aci ord- 
ing to soil; for example, tlicre is the land in the river boitoms on which :i third 
crop can be grown. It is ntccssary to make samffle investigations for each of these 
types oflind; and here too production, consumpfion and nioni'y wages can be 
Check d against one another. In the case of the money crops, such as sugar and 
tobacco. It IS possible to make a further test by asking what part of the production 
they consume thenisilves. d’ho farmers usually have a very clear idea that thi^y 
have consumed ihemstlvcs about one half and one quarter of the sugar produced in 
the village or the fiuit or the ghee, lu many cases all the ghee is sold from 
the village. 

‘‘With regard to the different statistical years, the financial year begins three 
months later than the calendar year and the co-operaiive year three months later 
than the financial year, if statiaiics could he given for each quaiter year, there 
would be no need to change these years and the correlated Btatieiica would be far 

ey 
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more valuable for calculationa of pnriodicit.y than the annual statistics. In this way 
all the work of mterpolation would b(' saved. 

*‘I sympathise with those who want a comprehensive survey but it is better to 
have some survey than none at all. If the Ecottomic Enquiry Committee had 
recommended a leas comprf hensive survey we should have had a ^reat many 
figures by now. As the atatisiics increase both the Government and the people rea¬ 
lise the value of having the^e statisties and will demand more st;ifi8t,ie8 end also 
faults in them will hecom" more apparent, and more aceuriile slatislics will be de¬ 
manded But, it. IS tiest to bep;in wi h some survey of produetion by means of sam¬ 
pling;. I cannot airfcee that we n<‘» d no more statistics than are already colU*eted 
and that they could tic eo-ordiimled entirely liy (he researeh si-holars in the univer- 
iities. We have informed the (lov^ rnmont, th.it we can put research scholars on 
problems whieh they wish solved, if they will inform us at the openinp; of the iini- 
versity sessions coiicermng these problems ; as it is very difficult to stop a research 
scholar in the middle of an iiivestinjation, wht'ii only a ft w months remnin to carry 
out the new investigation desired by ttie Government Most of the universities have 
not money enoup;h to publish invesiitruli ms th<‘y have alnvidy made. So far as I 
know none of them have; been able to purchase even all the Government statistics, 
(laughter) and none of ihom have lieen able to purchase “The Carnl)ritl«re Economic 
Surveys’’ or “The Roman Economic Siirviys’’, so that we have not tluse necessary 
statistics for comparii>on with othm* countries. It is certain that some expenditure 
will be necessary yearly. It is viry (“ssential that th< re should he at leost one man 
in CHch province whose whole time is piycii to the co-ordmat'Oii of statistics from all 
the VHiious depaitmK'nts which now collect so much valuable information. 

“With rrgaid to what has liecn said concerning planning, one must remember 
that whatever the plan to be adopted it will be a better plan if we have better 
information ; there can really be no good planning at all without better statistics 
and better co-oidmation of tbosi* that exist. It. must be remembend that whatever 
italisties are collected they will be used by both sides on any qnesiiou just as the 
“wels” and the “drys” used the same slatisiics in Ameiiea tlaughter) and thought 
that they had each proved their points (rmoived laughuu). 

We have all beem urging (hat thi re shoiilii Ik* improvement of production and 
of the Btatidard of living in (be vill.-igi'S. Except peihaps in ( huia, there is no 
place in the world where ihero is such a field fc*r inereusing the demand for goods 
as exists in the villages of India. If the villngi; Btandaid can be increased, it will 
mean an incriasid demand not only for all (he industries in Indui hut also for the 
industncB of foreign countries and annmg these espeeially of British industries. 
Therefore all interests must unite iii desiring iiicKased prncluciion and incuased 
demand fioni the villages of India; and any plan co help ilie v dlages must b(* placed 
upon an aecuiate kuo\\ledge, (d their production and inuusliiis mid iheir trade with 
the towns.” (Loud appluuHi-). 

Fourth Day—Annamalainagar—5th. January 1934 

India ai the advent of British rui.e 

After holding the general body meeting of the Association in camera from 10—12 
a.m., the t'onference reassembled at d v). m. to-day in the Assembly llidl with Prof. 
C. D. Thompson in the cliair. when diseuKsion was opened by Dr. B. F. Narayna- 
swami Naidu, who read a paper on “Economic eonditions in Bouth India at the 
advent of the British rule.” 

In the course of his paper, Dr. Natdu said :—“From evidence available it seems 
to be clear that between I60O-I8OO the conditims in S. India went from bad to 
worse, though the economic prosperity of the country in the 14 th and 15 ih centu¬ 
ries 18 beyond dispute, when the general economic condition was so good that the 
common people were not unaware of a few luxuries : but conditions rapidly dete¬ 
riorated.” Dr. Naidii, referring to the land revtnne sysiem existing at that time, 
said that the conditions of labour during ihis period were nothing short of slavery, 
“Yet it. is proved that the economic eonditions about 1800 A. D. show that tha 
needs of the inhabitants were made by indigenous industries and that the complete 
dependence on imported goods so characteristic of our times are unknown. These 
setded periods were followed by a period of chaos and unsetiJement. Government 
th§in*elYe» being amorphous and fluctuating, tach one tried to squeeze AS much as 
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poAflible ; «o the Und-tax was oppresaive, agfijravated by capricious and illegal wao- 
tiona.” Ho cinoludod : ' Centuries of pro'^poroua rule had been succeeded by » 
period of utter anarchy and confusion. During that period of upheaval, gradual 
adjustment was rendered difficult, if not impossible, by the if^noranco and lack of 
sympathy of alien conquerors. The policy of the Eist India Company and the 
mismanagement by its servants did not serve to mitigate the evil/’ 

Prof. Karvp^s piper, ‘The Decean at the advent of the British Rule”, \^8 
summarised by Prof Kale as the author could not attend the Conference. He 
traced the cases of the fall in prices at the advent of the British rule land its effects 
on the various classes of the community. 

Dr. Ham submitted a paper on “American Trade with India (1785-1861).” 

Prof. Kale read a pipj'r, ‘ Economic cmditious in Maharashir i at the advent of 
the British Rule,” in the course of which h ‘ said : “We must not forg<'t that the 
conditions prevailing in the country wi^re disturbed at the advent of the British 
rule in India and normal corvditions were abieur, Th(; very fact that the British 
rule was establi-ihed after a series of wars ought to prove the abnorrail conditions. 
There had ninrule, conse^piently the reil economic system was materially 

modified.” RfuTing to the eurrency of these times, th i Professor said: ‘‘We had 
silv(‘,r and copp -r imported, mints lie-ms'^d and dcf ;<*t'vc coins receive I at dis- 
count. This promiscuous currency dist.iirb‘d prices. Y'lt the general impression 
creai.ed is that, in spite of the disturbed times the administrative and ecoii nuic 
system of the village was such that the lot of ihe p*ople was not unhappy, as 
there was prop er (‘ve.hange b itwe^n srn ill towns and villages were self-contained, 
new industru's promoted and social economy entailed satisfactory distribution and 
production.” 

Prof. P. .7. Tkoni'is s piper. ‘ Economic Oepress’on in the Madras Presidency 
(1820-1851)” w IS re id by Mr. Katara/a Pdl il. Prif. Thomas sa'd that the depre¬ 
ssion of 1820-54 was analogous to the ree.cut price ‘^lum winch commenced in 1930 
and was still continumg. The canoes wer.> : sicular price m ivements ; monetary 
causes and scircity of prtvious metils. There was an ouifliw of bullion and a 
rythmic movement was obs»;rvahIe in the bullion transietious of India. The result 
was coin went out and tiie amount of currency in ‘edrciilation diminished. At the 
sam^* time d'euand for in )ney iner-'as 'd b ;<• luse of ba^'tor disappearing and growth 
of business transae.Mon and e ish payment was int roduced by British rule in land 
revenue and civil and military transiciims. Prof. Tuomas theu traced the alm)flt 
total desiruction of export trade in India. 

Among other pariers that were read were: “Some aspect of the post-Diwani land 
revenue system in B-ngal and Bihir” bv D. K Bancrjcc (Dacca), “Agrestic serfs in 
{South India at the advent of the British rule”. 

Pkesipicnt’s Si:mmino Ur 

After discnsHori on the sub]-ct, Pr >f. Tnomp^'on, in his summing |up, said : ‘The 
papers this afternoon have b’vm cx'*epiioiiaUy interesting to me in so far that they 
seem to prove conclusively that depression very similar to “^the present one was 
troubling both Madris and Bombvy just lOO years ago. The price curve in Prof. 
Thomas’s paper seems to sliow great (lucMi pioris after an averag«i period of 7 years ; 
but it is very evident th it th'^re was a long fall and rise in prices, covering the 

full 50 years. Mention is m ide that the change in pri<*.es was pirily due to the 

fict that forrn-wly the ra nicy sp'm'i, on soldiers we..it back to the village. It has 
often seemed to ine that one of our chief dhfieulties today in liriaging about econo¬ 
mic improvement in the villag''.s was the fact that so much of the revenue came out 

of the villages and never went ba'-k to the villages. Not only are the cities partly 
supported by revenues eoibjeted in the villag'^s but tlio rents pud to the absentee 
landlords are spent, in the cite^s more th.i'i formerly and in the United Provinces 
we also have oc^.roi duties levied in the produ'*,ve of the villiig'*a, whi(^h prevents the 
proper ex ;hange. b m ween town and village m'ntioned in one of the papers. Wc 
also find it stated that Indian industries have suffered because so many people who 
had formerly patronised Indian art began to copy British fashions and bought 
foreign g )ods and foreign cloth. Again, we find recounted that currency and specie 
were going out of the country which reminds us of the recent exports of gold, 
it may bo that private impirts of specie exceeded exports; but it is probable that 
this impirt was ou account of bankers, merchants and money-lenders who were 
increasing thoir wealth at the expense of farmers who has been in debt to them. It 
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must be remembered that if one olafla p:rows poorer, another usually prows richer. 
The demand for land rev('nue in eash is snnilar to the demand for the payment of 
debts in cash which ho often resnltH in sellinp out farms. Probably in any such 
crisis, wealth is becominp more unequal and the creditors are gaining at the expense 
of I he debtors. 

‘'The information collected by Prof. Kale in the archives of some old families 
amountinp to the compb'te survey of a village, more than KX) years ago, is of the 
greatest value. One of niy Hunlents diseoviTed in his f imdy record rates of insu¬ 
rance for cargoes on the Gangt'S, rates of inlerest for various kinds of loans, prices 
of various iiops, rents and even cimiplcte budgets of the family extending back 
more than hnncired 3 ears in some eases, 1 am suie that some of the sindents now 
sitting in this ha!! con'd find valuable information of this kind in their own houses 
or in the hc/us('s of then IiicikIf. 8 ueh infoimation will never he available to the 
public as u IS considered a secret of the faiiiily, but can only be obtained by a 
mtnilier or a fri'-nd of the family. 

‘'Ad this evidcm-e taken t« g* tlur S('emB to show that there may lie actual cycles 
of about 50 an ICK) yeais ; cycles of tliesi' lenglhs have been iruiieated in some 
metei n)logi(‘al ]ihennmnna and in lerords of the floods (.{ iho Nde. Mon over the 
records of i:reat fumilies in India seem 10 show that tiny have occurred at intervals 
of about 105 yeats. Any such change in weather w ould be eomparativt ly small but 
ceoi omie and |)niiiioal changes appear to be add(d to ihos{‘ changeH so as to greatly 
inciease the fliuM nut ions. There seem to be wars after ala)nt bO years. During 
CV'ry war tlu re is neeessaidy a gn ai inerease in pm-es and after war, a great fall 
in f)riees; when prices lali far enonah gold Ix'eomeB relatively mueh mnre valuable. 
Thill new gold mines ar« (lisei)verid as happened in California in the forties and in 
Bouih Africa and ihe Klondykt'in the niniiies 

“Then priecs begin to rise again and apparently tliis r'se in priors at first 
Btimuiales prosfieriiy an f trade but in the end inereaBes eompefiiion to such an 
fxient as to eausi' a great war again, as soon as the prodnetion of gold sla'k''nfi. 
There is some indieahon that the greatest foreign wars oeeiir afu'r one hundred 
years while there is more lendeney low’ards civil wars halfway bf'lween. Much 
more Ff search needs 10 be made on this (|UeHtion. The period for which we have 
figures IS K'O stiori 10 he sure ; hut the papers presented today lend considerable 
•uptiort 10 the posKibil fy of sneh <yeleH. 

'^Wi' have fixed economic {ilanning ns one of the sulijeeis for next year and 1 
trust ihui the prolilem of phinmng for the villages w dl then be eoosioered. The 
Tillage people can by no means he desenh'-d as ihosr* who know noibing. They are 
Wakmg up and if any planning is trr he done it rniist Im dmK' for Hum.’’ 

Humming Uf) over, Ihof. TlKHiipsoK eongr-aln 'at cd ')r. Nauln, *he l-ienl Beeretary, 
the Viee-<.dianeellor, Raja Sir Annanialai Chrttiar, ,o»d the stmlcnts for their 
efficient organisai ion of Itie eontoreneii. IT* hoped iliar many rich ei j/c'iis of India 
like the Rija Bir Aniiamalai ChelTe.r would come foiward to endow iiniverBities. 

Prof. Kale firopoHed a vote of ilianks to the |>re^id(Mit and on behalf of the 
delegau-K and associ.itioir ihanked tin* orgaoisers of the IJiiiversily. 

Prof. C. N To/.o/, (ii ncriil Beereiary, assoei.iting iiiirisdf with the above remarks, 
lii Ondi d the vole of ihanks. 

Prof C. N. Vak'l oeen|)ied the chair in the jdarie of the outgoing president. The 
proetedings of the Conference then came to an end. 



A. I. Provincial Co-operative Banks’ Conference 

The following: is the openine: address delivered by Mr. V. Ramadas Pantulu, 
President, Indian Provincial O )-op(‘rativo Bulks’ AsRociation, at the third All-India 
Proviin-isl C'l-operative Banks’ Conference held at Ainraoti (Benir) on the 24th. 
June 1934 :— 

The intc'irval that has elapsed between the last O mfereneo (which was held in 
lOdl) and ihiB has been a period of trreat trial to the Ci-operviive Movement. The 
year 1928-29 was the p' sk year in the prosperity of tin- ("o opertirive Movement in 
all provinces in India. Tiie unprecMd. nifd eeonornic df'prcssion. which set in to¬ 
wards the closing months of 1929, matks the beginning of the decline in the 
fortnms of the Movement. In the qiiartiw of a century sin -e 1904, when the 
Mov. merit was ofTietally inaugurated in fndii, it made marked progress. About 
l.(X',rKK) jiriiiiary credit soeietn*s^ 0(T) secondary insi.ii ui ions known as C'litral 
Hanks and a doz' ii Provincial Banka with a working cRt>ifal of abi>iit Rs. 50 croreB 
(excluding loans made by the secondary bodies to the primaries and dejios'ts made 
by the latter with former) sprang u|) in India (British India and the Indian 
Btales), in lliai v'''t*>''d. Out of this sum, alioiit R-^. 14 erores ri'prosented the 

owned ca[)i'al of the institutions thimisOves, that is to say, th ir share capital and 
reserves. The mi'niheiship of th(‘se insrit.nt'ons rcaidied the figure of about H 
millions and on the uRUal comt>uta'ion that an average rural family consists of 5 
persons, it means that aliout If) million people wort' brought into the movement. 
The cooperative erislit iiiHiiiniion had not only eom-* to oeeupy an imtionant place 
in our <'redit agmicK'^, hnt also secured a rc<*ogniset] position in the reLUilir banking 
Bysfem of the country. Tins is liorne opt hy th^ fact that the Oo-otierafive Bmks 
are definitely hrouglii into the flehemc of th(‘ Indian Res<'rve IJ-ink. Since 1929 
however not onlv tfn*re lias been no further progress but there has been an actual 
setback. In almost all provinces registration of new someties is not cncouragi'd, 
while huge numbers of bad Hocicien are Innng lifpndsted. There has been consider¬ 
able curtailment in the credit disp-nsed to the memb<>rs of the teimariep panly 
because the iiorrowmg power and r-qiaynig eapieity of the meinb rs have giine down 
and fiartly because they ia^eame ineligdde for fresh credit having didault.ed largely 
to discharge their previous ohlignions to the societies. There has b 'cn a shrinkage 
in the work ng capital of the credit insi it ntions. mainly beeansc ihey have eea-'cd 
to borrow afiesh from the investing pidolic, there being no outlet for the money. 
Portions of the working capital which they still possess are eithi'r invested outside 
the movement in s(*cuniies wlucli i)'ar low rales of interest or are idle. The piofits 
of the instituiions have natairally gone down With the fall in the net profits of the 
primary and the central instituilO ts, iLeir cjifiaeity to mdee adequate financiil 
conf I ibiii ions for supervision of Rocieties has decreased, with the result that ihe 
(supervisory ageiu-ies have also Buffered. Elton is now largely concentrated on 
eff-‘(t'ng recovery of overdue loans, seeming ol<l loans hy additional or tri'sh secu¬ 
rity when they cannot he collected, and in rectifying such of the Bocieties which 
have any vitality left in iheni still. 

Credit Movement 

The question is Rometimes put to me now whether with the improvement of the 
economic position or in the wake of ^‘RecovtTy”, the co-operative credit movement 
will revive. My answer is that it wdl, but it c.an no longer be nsefnlly or siiceess- 
fully run on old traditional lines. We started our credit movement on two main 
assnmpiions, both of wdiieb eKperienec has shown to be fundamentally erroneous. 
It WHS t)«*lieved that the rural credit society would be a siutablc agency to supply 
all the credit needs of the agriculturist so as to completely wean him away from 
the money lender. Co-operators were eventually disillusioned and found that while 
the credit society was best suited to provide short and intermediate loans for pro- 
duciion and marki*ting of ngrienliiiral crops, it was wholly urisuifed to provide 
Bubstanrial long terra credit, which is as much a necessity as the other varieties 
of credit. As the Uentral Banking Enquiry Committee lias said ; “opinion on co¬ 
operative credit has now crystallised r miid the idea that these varieties (short, 
intermediate and long term) of credit cannot be supplied by the samo type of 
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coopernfire orp:ftnisation and that two difforont types of them are indispenaable'\ 
The other nssumpiion that was a ^ifuidin^ factor in our credit movement was that 
the indebtedness of the nji:rieulturist was the main cause of his poverty and that 
his economic rehabilitation ro'ild be accomplished by liquidation of his prior debts 
through co-operative credit soeiefiea. The truth seems lo be that, the poverty of 
the Indian peasant is due to other c'uises and is itself largidy th(! cause and not 
the result of his indebtedness, There has herai an enormous increase in the prior 
debt of the airrienluirist in the list f<>w decades, and it is still grovvin^ with the 
inerpHsinp dt pendence of the population on nirrienltnre, ,the decline in village and 
dornestie, indnsfres whudi onei' furnished snhsidiary oecuption. constant frapmen- 
tatiori of holding's, inereasi' in bnid-nis of taxation, rent and revenui*, fall in the 
prices of nprieultiiral products and other eeonomie factors. This proeess of the 
prowth of rural indebtedness cinnot be arrested by the C<>-operative Movement 
alone, nor pin the chronic prior in<!(‘!)i • Itiess of 'he peasant be liquidated or 
BUbsfantially reduced liy the Cooperative Cp du Soeii ties. 

The liiHs (if dev( lopmer.t of cooperative credit, in future must, therefore, mark 
in my humble opinion a definite departure from the methods hitherto tried The 
lead iri ree;nrd to this rt'form mu‘-t nutui'illv conic from th(‘ Provincial Co-op ti- 
tive Tiatiks arid mue,h "of the future of ihti rrovement will defx'ud upon that l(‘ad. 

I fet 1 that, the lime has come for sepn‘pal)on riphi from bottom lo top of ‘lonp 
term en-dil” from “hliort and intermediate credit,'’ and lo (levtdof) distinid, types of 

insiifutioiiH to deal wiih them separately. li does not follow that these types of 

oipanisMi ions neid not or (annot (*o-opeiate inter h*' to supply the difl’Tent varieties 

of ih( credit ne(‘ds of co-ofteraiors. Indeed such eo-opeia’ioii belween triem is 

essential for the sueecsH of the •Movenumt. Huhi'i’to ilie Punjih, Bomb-ty and 
AJadras, and to ,a ei'riain extent Assam, have b-en endeavciurmp, with varyinp 
d'prees of sijccesH, to develop land morlpape banks. 01 fhe^O four provinces, 
Madrasis tin; only proviium wliiidi has (‘siablislu'd its Provincial Rank to d^al with 
lonp term fiiianee and \v(‘ arc plad to welc nne that new Provmcjal Bmk to our 
Conference and to afliliate it to our Association. In this respict. I eommend the 
example of Mudras to otluT provinces not beeansi! of my partiality for the system 
in my provine,<•, but because of the manifold advanlatres it lias. I am plad to 
find that Penpal has tak'ii up th«* (pustion of estibl'shinp land inorfpipe banks in 
can est and 1 hope that ere lonp P>eipral will })i> able to po ahead'with th(‘ scheme. 
The possilnliiles of a similar line of (h velopment in the Coiled Provinces and 
Bdiar and Oiissa, may. in my opinion, be usefully exjilored. 1 arn fully alive to 
the im|)edimeuts that stand in the w'ay uf devfdop np land mortpape banks in 
tliese pidvinceSj the most important ot them bcinp the Bystem of land tcniirofl 
and the slafuiory restraint on alienation of ap-ricullura.l land. The (^miral Pro- 
vine(-B and Berar stand on a som'ovhat dillerent footiup in this mitler. While I 
fully realise th.at complieatcd and deheate pojitKMl. soeial and even communal 
issues are involved in iht' reform (d th<' laws rcpulitirip, holdiup and alienation 
of apricnlfural land, I urpe that somethinp must, be d«mc to permit trausferahility 
of such laud It) (C)uueeiiou with the operations of co-operative laud mortpape 

banks. 

'Jhc future devidojimenl of co-operative financ,e ihrouph rural credit Hocicticfi. 
central banks and the provincial banks must mainly aim at siipplyinp the eridit 
needs of npricnlturisis for seasoiuil operations and for markclinp their products, 
r am in eutiri' opreernenf with the xiews expressed l>y the B.epistrar of Co-opera¬ 
tive Bocieiies C'eiiiral Provinc.es and Berar, in his report for the year J9;C, when 
he Hays that providuip the apiimiltuiist, with shoit and medium loans for raisinp 
his crops would result ‘Mil the ptuieral improvement in his material eonditimi and 

standard of lile’’. Another sjihere in winch eo-ofKraiivc credit institutions can 

play an important part coU'-ihih in the revival and reorpauisaiim of some of 
our villapi* and domestic indiislrics. This question was earefnlly (‘xamiiu^d by 

Beveral Piovineinl Bankmp Enquiry Committee and on a survey of the materials 
collected and the opiniona re <>r(led by those committees, the Indian Central 
Bankinp Enquiry Committee came to the conclusion that by the revival 
of those inilnstries much can be done to provide the cultivator with a 
Buiiahlc sulisidiary occupation for his spare time and that co-operative indus¬ 
trial banks or will orpaniscd co-operative urban banks arc the best apeneies to 
meet the financial requirements of these industries satisfactorily. Here *is therefore 
another useful lino of development cf co-operative credit for truly productive 
purpose in future. 
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I wish to take this opportunity of expressing my grateful thanks to the 
Indian Provincial Co-operaiive Banks’ Association for having nominated me as 
their represt ntaMve to the Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee, for deputing 
me to give evidence on their behalf before the Joint. Select Cimmiitee on the 
Reserve Bank of India Bill, 191^3, and for sending me as their dehgate to the 
Eleventh Regisfrar’s Conference. J have tried my best to place the vk'WS of the 
Association and of the several Provincial Banks liefore those bodies, and I am 
glad to state that many of the suggestions put forward by me on behalf of the 
Associaiion and the Provincial Banks have been accepted. It is true that the 
Indian Rtserve Bank Act does not contain any specific provisions abtiut Rural Ciedit 
except providing facilities for the re-discount of agricultural paper by the R serve 
Bank Provision for Rural Credit through the Reserve Bank is, however, left for 
future legislation. I hope that this Cmtferenee will bo able to formulate certain 
specifie lines, on which such legislation may proeced. 

Before I conclude, I desiK; to convey to our hllnw-co-opcTators in Bihar the 
sympathy of the Indian Provincial C'o-operaiivc Banks’ Assoeiati hi and of the 
co-opcratoTh ail over India in the terrible snUiTing they have undergone by the 
devastation jauh( d by the earthquake. The task of recons)rnctmg the aficett d areas 
Will be long and slnnuous, and I have no doubt that eo-operat.ive organisations 
and eo-opcraiors all over India will h('lp Bihar in this matter. The Madras 
Provincial Co-operative Bank has ofr<!re(i a loan up to R-i. 25 lakhs to the Provin¬ 
cial Co-o[)crative Bank of Bihar and Orissa it it required ihc nioru'y to finance 
the relief opi ialiens. But I am glad to hear that the Government of Behar and 
Orissa are ihemselveB contenipluMng te lend the necessary funds to the Provincial 
Bank at Patna. 

Opening Address 

In his opening address to the Conference, the Hon. Mr. B. Q. Khaparde, 
Minister to the Government of the Central Provinces, said :— 

The Oo-opcraiive movement in almost every Province is faced with 

more or less troubles due to inlernal as well as external causes. This is ap- 

f arent from the fact that the Government of India resfilntion on the recent 
'rovineial Economic C.onfereiice meniions that “in most provmci'H the co-operative 
movement is in ddiieulMes, and in several cases the difiicnlties gave cause for 
anxiety.” There may b<‘ just an exception or two. but the general remark holdi 
good. 1 shall not take upon myself to speak about other provinces, the represen¬ 
tatives of which arc hero and should he expocu'd and allowed to state their own 
cases. At the same time I mention this to find a consolation in the thought that 
we are not the only sinners in this resjx^ct. Though 1 shall deal with the move¬ 
ment as we find it to-day in this province, yet I (raiinot refrain from mentioning 
to you that this moveiiumt has been so widely afiVeted in all parts of India that 
we cannot avoid concluding that the external causes afibcting this movement in all 
provinces shimid have a great deal in common. 

If you pardon me for beginning this addicss with a simile, I should liken thia 
movement to an aqueduct which serves as a disiributing passage between the stor¬ 
age of water and a thirsty world and the pirche.d land. Just, as we have a large 
store of water and we construct mains and sub-mains, and other passages for dia- 
triltnting water amongst those who neol it, and for the land that is waning fertilisa¬ 
tion ; so is this movement stationed between the money of the capitalist at one end 
and the neidy peasant and farmer at the other. Just as the {sysiem for conducting 
water may be affected by defeiive enginet'ring as well as by exicrnal weather, so has 
this movement been affected by mistakes that crept in, and also by causes which were 
bt^ond man’s control. It should be realised that taking the system as a whole, the 
affection of one component part of it cannot but tell ou other parts, aud if we want to 
work the Bystem as a whole, you cannot afford to negl.*et any one part at the 
cost of the other. The interests of the capitalist, who stands at one end and supp- 
lieB the deposits to our banks, need being as much guirded as the interests of the 
peasant and the farmer, who stand at the other end, and the machinery that servos 
these two ends needs to be kept clean and well protected. 

The mistake of using short-term deposits for long-term loans is now commonly 
admitted. Deposits were received in bauks on express terms of their being returued 
after a specified time, and out of these deposits were dealt out loans which wore 
calculated to take longer than the time at the end of which the deposits were so 
returnable. Either it was hoped that the depositors will not want the mouej bask 
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and will renew the depoRits, or the faiih in borrower was unduly optimistic. 
Whatever the cause which led to the adoption of this course, the fact remains 
that it has affected this movement advirsdy. 

Inexperience in the conduct of a mo\Ctnent of this kind perhaps led to the 
concentration of debts so that a lartro sum of moin'y was locked up amongst a 
small number of tiebiors. Unduly larg.* Joans, such, as were not .contemplated by 
the RpoiiKOrs of ihe movement were lent out with the n-snlt that a Seetion of the 
needy cultivators udio wanted small debts could not be attended to, not perhaps 
because the necessary funds Were not available, bur because attention was dispro¬ 
portionately concentrated on large loans. Ttie borrower was not very careful in 
using the capital for productive purpo.ses and found it ddli mlt to make it up after 
it was spent. 

L'ke unskilful generals we conquered new regions without earing to keep a hold 
on the ones already ours and extended the movement at the cost of firm hold and 
orgamz it ion. 

Volnn'ary work was accompanied by its usual concomitants, viz, sincere devotion 
and < 1 »-tic disci[)line. AH honour to those who gave th' ir youiliful energy, inaiiired 
judgment and pr^^cious long periods of tlieir lives to th(* organization and betterment 
of this inovetncnL. Let us however recognize our shorteomings and learn from the 
consequences. 

1 shall not attempt an exhauRtive oatulogue of what I term internal causes of 
our presein situation and 1 think I have sufficiently indicated the direction in 
which I would like to lead your ihouglits. 

The external causes that affected this movement are too well-known to bo men¬ 
tioned in detail. 

During and after the war the prices of field products happened to be so favour- 
abb* and familiar that it tooK strong imagination to foresee that these favouratile 
times may nor continue long and the rea(tM >n to the extent tnat we experience 
Would inevitably come. The lending banks under the circumstances lent freely 
hoping that the money would fl >w in aa easily as it was fl iwing out, and the 
b()rrow<T borrowed without, reserve hoping that he will be able to repay the money 
under ibe most adverse circumstances tbai h'* could thmi imagine. Unfortunately 
the calculations and the faith of the l•*uder and the borrower proved amiss and ihe 
long series of years yicblitig liad crops followed m c.>utinuouR hucci'RSioii. The 
general depression of trade all the world over added t) the difficubics and abnormal 
economic siiuition created liy the war subsidies brougat ab mt world coudiiioru 
which no human mind could foresee. 

The co-operative rnovemnit, which was started to help the culuvator by increas¬ 
ing hiR power to produce the Wt*alth of nation, could not fulfil its mission under 
these adverse circiimsiauces ; and not only this, but the irony of the sii nation so 
worked that the movcmeiir came to b* Inok-d upon as something against the inte¬ 
rests of the c’lttivaiors. Ttie central biiiks were bound to pay back the depositors 
their money wfnai dctnaiidtid and k *cp up their credit, and therefore, they took 
recourse to coercive measures against the agneiiliurisi which could not possibly be 
appreciated. While the baiik^ took their stand upon tbe r right to get the money 
back that they had lent, the borrower came forward with the plea of equity and 
humanitariaii considerations, which had their own force and gained giound on 
account of the wide sympathy they commanded. For sometime past, ihtTcfore, 
the co-operative movement in this province has been torn beiWtien these conflicting 
forces and hovering between life and death. The advocates for its existence, 
correct and logical in their theories, couM not point out to rnuiy taugibl* benefits 
the raovemeut had biought and the cry of the mi3t;ry which surrounded us 
immedian ly was ko loud that the voice' of logic and reason could not be audible. 
Those that decried the movement were helped by the facts as they existed, while they 
did not bother eilhtr about the theory or the logic of the movement or the 
Sacrifice made so far for keeking it going. Allow me to quote a few figures from the 
annual report of the Central Fioviiices and JBerar for 1932-33 : — 

“At the close of the year the total number of awards outstanding were 3,321 
Involving an amount of lls. 17,01,730 in the Central Provinces and 1,850 involving 
au amount of Ks. 36.00.898 in Bcrar. There were 938 societies under liquidaiiou and 
the hmount due from Ihtm was Rs. 33,62,103.” 

This naiurally resulted in the properties of the borrower being brought to sale 
and a movsmsut devissU fur enabling the peasant to earn a belter livelihood seenied 
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to result in depriving him of the meanB of it. Up to the 30th June 1933, the banka 
and societies in Berar alone came to own 17,531 acres of land and the management 
of those vast areas of land created fresh problems which have not yet reached 
solution. The banks themfielves could not cultivate these lands and it was not easy 
to bind either lessees or balaidars to cultivate them. 

There is yet another problem to which I must refer here in this connection. The 
acute economic distress through which wo went lent force to the contention that 
relief to the agriculturist should be given at whoseover and whatsoever cost it be 
and one of the measures the Government were induced to ndopt for thus rendering 
help was to delay the execution of decrees passed against the debtor in the civil 
courts in usual course. The efl'ect of this was that the short-term debt incurred 
for raising a crop was spread ov(;r a series of years, being made repay¬ 
able in small instalments and thus was converted into a long-term 
loan. The loan was outstanding afti'r the crops for which it 

was raised was gathered, sold and the money spent. 'Phe weli-defincd margin 
between a short-term loan and a long-tfrm loan was thus y)ertoree made very hazy. 
This coupled with the mistake that was made in gaining long-term loans out of 
short-term deposits, to which I referrt'd some lime ago, made iho margin between 
the assets and the debts so thm that it became really negligible. Consequently, 

the insistence of the conference held in 1928 about the necessity of keeping sliort- 
term loans for crop purposes, and long-term loans for land improvement lost its 
real use, significauce and meaning. Further, are we sure that we, by any means, 
took yireeautions to prevent the debtor from incurring further debts while the pro¬ 
cess of realising the old debt, which was spread over so many years, was in pro- 

f !:re88 ? This had a far-reaching effect, as 1 shall endeavour to point out a little 
ater on when speaking about the land mortgage banks. At. the present moment I 
must confine myself to the course of events that has led us into the situation in 
which we find ourselves today. If you have followed the debates on this snbiect in 
the Provincial Legislative Oouncil you must have observed that opinion was ex¬ 
pressed from soii'c quarters that it was time to think very Bcrioiisly if the whole 
edifice of this movement should not be pulhid down. This debate, to which 1 am 

referring, set rm- thinking about the situation in a new light, and my studies in 

this line have made me a confirmed optimist, and J have arrived at the conclusion 
that not only the co-operative movement must continue to exist, but further, that 
if any good is to be done to the landlord and the t(*nant this co-operative move¬ 
ment is the only means of doing it, and we must make every effort to keep the 
edifice standing and strengthen it. A crisis in the movement which by itself was 
by no means unsurmouniublc so Bynchronised with the misfortune of successive 
failure of crops and the world dcprcsHion that anring the severe strc'ss we felt we 
had neither the mind nor the leisure to think out and determine the share of our 
plight we owed to each of these. Indeed iht? inter-mixture and, may I say, the 
inter-dependenee of these causes was so complicated tliat it was not i)raclieable to 
do so. The oii..y solution and saving lay in fii m oy»!imism and faith and reliance 
in one’s power to resist depression. In this pculiaps we did not come up to the 
required level and political capital was allowed to be made out of the situalioii by 
responsible men. J^et us turn away from this distressing thought. The present 
circumstances arc not going to last for ever, and the futurt' has, I am sure, many 
blessings in store for us. The acute depression of trader all over the world, the coii- 
Bequent lowering of the prices of tlie field produce, the ri duet ion of the pur- hasing 
power of the cultivator and the consequent depression iii tradt! and liis habifty to 
pay his dues, the reduction in the value of his assets and the swelling up of delits 
and the thinning of the margin between the short and long-term loans coupled 
with the unconscious mistakes, the responsibility for which we may iu)t deny and 
the consequences of which we may not shirk, all thi'se have brought us to where 
we find ourselves to-day. All this has to be faced with courage and optimism and 
dealt with with a firm attitude. 

Refusal to face the problem, or the adoption of temporary palliatives, is not 
going to help us , about that I am certain. To be deluded with temporary pallia¬ 
tives is one of the effective ways of shutting out from our minds that instinct of 
penetrating in the future which God gave to man. A deluded mind refuses to 
realise an impending danger. Refusal to recognise a danger is not the same as 
avoiding its disastrous consequences. 1 should much like therefore to put in a 
word of caution against mere palliatives. 

51 
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The Government at present is adopting all possible measures to give the needy 
all the relief that can be given. They have shifted the temporary remedies from 
the permanent cure, and while they have not been slow in adopting the former 
they have never lost sight of the latter. The Government has now decided to accept 
the advice of the Couferonoe of the office-bearers of Berar banks and to allow the 
reserve fund to be utibzed for writing ofl* bad debts. 

Land mortgage banks, if judiciously used, will, 1 consider, be of great use in 
relieving the present diStrcBs. The problem, however, is not so simple as it looks 
to a casual observer or at first sight. I quote from the latest resolution of the 

Government of India on this subject : ^ .the essential problem in connection with 

such institutions in India Iks in the realization of their security—land.Conditions 

in this respect vary greatly from jirovince to province, and the representatives of 
several provinees were (juitc definite in thiir opinion that the dangers of tampering 
with the land laws and increasing the* facilities for the alienation of land were so 
great as to outweigh the advantages for improving the character of the security on 
which credit could be obtained. Whatever the possibiliti's of future development 
may be, it is clear that, in view of these oj>inionB and the differences in conditions, 
the responsibility for policy as regard establishing land mortgage banks must rest 
with the provincial Governments....It is for the jirovincial Governments to face the 
fundamental issue, and to decide, if they desire to have such institution, how far 
it is possible to provide them with a realizable security as a basis for their loans.” 

Our Government has recognized the steady presiire*^ of public opinion in this res¬ 
pect and have now decided to establish land mortgage banks. Here again, however, 

J feel it my painful duty to utter a word of caution, 1 have, a few minutes ago, 
told you how the margin between the short and long-term loans has bf'en exhausted 
by the forcible conversiou of short-term into long-term loans. The natural and inevitable 
result of it is that the margin bciw’een the assets and debts of the debtors has been 
considerably narrowed down. Already the margin was so thin that its further di¬ 
minution has now practically balanced the debts and assets. These cases have ceased 
to be exceptions—they are now the general rule—and when the land mortgage banks 
begin to operate, it may be that they will not find their path strewn with roses, be¬ 
cause even then they will want a fair margin to be secured between the debts and the 
assets. It is very essential for the skilful working of the land mortage banks that 
there should be thorough co-ojicration from the l»orrowerB in repayment of the debts 
borrowed. This really means a well disciplined life and a real recognition of the res¬ 
ponsibility to pay back what has been borrowed and a sense of (aise and gratefulness 
at being allowed to enjoy certain privileges, not obtainable elsewhere, ffowsoevor 
regrettable it be, the fact remains Uiat (he d< btors ar*- not, aR keen as paying back 
the debts as they arc on receiving them, and ^v(' nee^-l cultivate u keen moral sense 
in this respect J think it will not be out of })laec to (juotc here a passage from 
the report made in Janiiaiy 1921) by a eominiitee apj^ointed by the Co-operative 
Department. The personnel of this (amimitice was soUh-d in consultation with the 
Berar Co-operative Institute and the Executive Ctouneil of the Central Provinces 
and Berar Co-ojierative Federation. Great weiglr, must, therefore, attach to the 
opinion this committee has expressed. In view of the imtiortunee of the opinion and 
the subject on which it is expressed, 1 make no a] 3 ology for (he length of the 
quotation—‘"Some agriculturists an* in a state of hopeless indebtedness, and it is not 
likely that any measure (-an save their lands in the long run. Even in the case of 
those w’hose indebtedness is not cx<*essive, rtlief from debts will not by itself 
improve their economic condition. If the advantage from a land mortgage bank is 
to be permanent and not merely ephemeral, the agrieiilturist must regularly pay the 
annual iiiBtalment out of his income, and must also determine to live within 
bis earnings. He must take steps to improve his methods of cultivation ; he must 
curiail to the greatest extent possible his expenses on unproductive objects, e. g. 
social ceremonies, litigation and the like : he must learn to save in good years, and 
in general he must practise thrift and develop prudence and self-restraint. If he 
docs not do this, he will either commit default and his land, which is his most pre¬ 
cious possession, will have to be sold, or he will meet his obligations to the land 
mortgage bank by borrowing from outside, and he will incur frem debts for un¬ 
productive expenditure. In such circumstances, the object of a land mortgage bank 
will be frustrated, for after a certain period the agriculturist, whose iudebteduess 
was redeemed, will again have unproductive debts outstanding against 
him. Credit cau only be beneficial to those who can make good use 
of it, and wise spending is more important than borrowing made easy.”' The land 
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mortgage banks will bo expected to work and advance loans within certain well- 
defined mar^^ins, and though they may start by extending their help to small and 
medium cultivators their scope in time may enlarge and,, things going well, it 
should be found possible to put it within their means to help large proprietors and 
give fairly large loans. 

The Debt Conciliation Act is now in force and the experiments so far made 
have given room for argument on cither side. I am afraid we are not yet in a posi¬ 
tion to call it a decided success so far ns the credit of the cultivator is concerned. 

I refer to it because it covers co-operative debts and indirectly aftects the depositor. 

I now lay before you a suggestion for your consideration without expressing 
my own oifinion about it. The suggestion has come from quarters competent to 
express public opinion. The suggestion is that the distrust so far exhibited 
against the Government should wear otU in face of the fact that the co-operative 
department is a transferred dejiartmcnt and, further, that the provincial autonomy 
should command complete faith in the Ministers to come. It should, therefore, 
he possible to invi'st th(i Registrar with powers which have not hitherto been 
vested in him. We have tried a kind of democracy in this movement, and we 
might as well try a liencvolcnt dictatorship to a certain cNtcnt for a time and sec 
if wc cannot improve upon the things as wc find them. We all know that there 
arc societies which persistently refuse to adopt disinterested advice given lo them. 
The societies should be made more elLeieiit liy an external pressure exerted on 
them. For instance, servants who have been found incapable of carrying out their 
duties and inefiieient in administration should be liable to have their licenses can¬ 
celled ; and it should not be within the competence of an objectionable servant 
to k'^'cp himself in office by gaining favours, strat-'gics or otherwise. The manage¬ 
ment of a society should be liable to be siipersi'ded if they, that^ is to say, the 
management, are found to persist in mismanaging their affairs. This is calculated 
to Hiicure uniformity and discipline. Allow me to bring it to your notice that 
simihir and such like powers have been granted by the Madras legislature, and 
they are under contemplation of the Bihar and Orissa Government on a rccorn- 
rneiidation of a pipular committee. Of course, these are suggestions, the value 
of which you may like co determine during the course of your debates. 

In the cud adow rne to say that though the co-operative movement may not 
seem HO far to have fulfilled its high aims, ideal and mission, in co-qpcration alone 
lies the salvation of this country, the large population of which consists of culti¬ 
vators. On the whole 1 think the movement has a sound heart. Palliatives, 
however, will not prove to be cures, and if the cultivator is allowed to drift to 
his doom no other profession or vocation is safe in this country. 

Resolutions 

The following are among the resolutions passed at the Conference :— 

This Conference requests the Provincial Governments to take necessary action 
either under Section 33 or under Section 46 of the Indian Co-operative Societies Act 
to enable Co-operative Societies to take shares in the Reserve Bank of India and 
urges the Co-operative Societies and Banks and individual co-operators to become 
members of the Reserve Bank by taking prescrilied number of shares to qualify 
themselves to vote at the general meeting of the Bank. 

This Conference is of opinion that the provisions of Sections 51 and 55 of the 
Reserve Bank of India Act for the constitution of an Agricultural Credit Depart¬ 
ment of the Bank are very unsatisfactory and that the Department should not bo 
merely an agency for advice and consultation but should be a machinery for actu¬ 
ally providing agricultural finance to the co-operative banks somewhat on the lines 
adopted in South Africa, Australia, New Zealand and other countries. 

This Conference requests the Standing Committee to draft a Bill indicating the 
lines on which the Agneultuial Crooit Department of the Reserve Bank should bo 
established. 

This Conference recommends to the Provincial Co-operative Banks and Institutes 
to interest themselves actively in the organisation or Co-operative Sale Societies 
for the sale of the produce of the members of affiliated societies, preferably as 
commission agents. 

This Conference urges on the Provincial Government to take action on the 
folllowing recommendation of the Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee; 
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“Provincial OorernmentH should consider the desirability of advancing: lon^ term 
loans at concessional rates of interest to (Jo-operative Societies to build godowna 
and centres which provide good markets.” 

The (Conference invites the atientioii of (he Provincial Governments to the scheme 
of Debt CoMcilliatinn reeomminded by the Indian Central Banking Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee in parapraph 91 ot their repoit and urg<‘s upon the Government the ncco- 
Rsity to introduce suitublf legislation to give e/rect to the same as early as possible. 

This Conference is of opinion that while long term credit should be provided by a 
distinct type of co-operative organisation, viz., land mortgage bank, there should be 
siifticient co-ordination between HU(*h banka and the ordinary lural credit 
societies to satisfy all the final needs of the agrieultiinst. This Conference is of 
opinion that 20 yeurs’ period is not suniciently long to prove economically beneficial 
to the borrowers and that the maximum period of loans by land mortgage banks 
may be cxicnded to 40 years. This (Jonfi'rence is of opinion that scpaiate provincial 
land mortgage bat.ks should Ih‘ established to finance primary land mortgage banks 
and that the Provincial Co-operative banks should not be entrusted with this 
business. 

This Conference requests the Provincial (.^operative Banks and institutes to 
make such an earnest etl'ort to develop subsidiary occupations of the agriculturist 
and to make suitable arrangements by financing and marketing. 


A. 1. Co-operative Institutes’ Association Conferroce 

A separate session of the third Confidence of the All India Co-operative Institu¬ 
tes’ Association met at Amraoti on the 25th. June 1934, under the presidency of 
tS’ir La/lubhai Samaldas, President of the Association. The following arc extracts 
froui toe i*rcsi(lential Address :— 

At the outset. 1 would like to convey on my and on your behalf our best thanks 
to H. E. the Governor of the Central Provinces for Ins message which lakes proper 
note ot the existing crisis (hat taces the co-o])eralive movement due to various cau¬ 
ses, chief amongst them hi ing the Rlum|t in tin* pr'c*'S of agricultural products. 
'J'he message hints that on»- of the reasons tor the pivsc’d unfortunate position of 
the movement is that it has strayed away fnmri t!ie true prineiph'S of cooperation ; 
a similar criticism has been made in other I’rovinees also, as for instance by the 
Bombay Ue-orgaiiizal ion Committee and by the Bihar and Orissa C’o-operative 
Enquiry (\)mmittee. Such criticisms should receive serious consideration at our 
bands and you will all forgive me if J examine this question at some length, and iu 
doing so take ii]t some of your valuable time. 

At the lime of the introduction of the Co-operative Rocieties A<‘t in 1904, when 
officials were' appointed to the new posts of licgistrars of (Jo-operative Societies, 
very few' otfieials or non-ollieialh knew even the ‘A. B. i.V, of wnat the. Co-operative 
Movement had been in the West and what good lesults it had achieved. The local 
Revenue Officials of the time were apathi'tic and in some instances even unsympa¬ 
thetic. The soil in whieli the movement was to bo planted was not ready to 
receive the seed, as illiteracy was and is even now rampant in the villages. The 
old money-lenders were hosale to the movement as they felt that it would take 
away their bread from their mouths. The then political leaders thought that this 
movement was taken in hand by (Jovernmeut to cover the skeleton in the cupboard 
because they were not pn jiarcd to follow the precedent of the Egyptian Agricultural 
Bank. Add to all these, the varying land tenures from the full peasant proprietary 
rights in Bombay and Madras to the; tenants with none of these rights in Bengal, 
Bihar and in the United and Ontral Piovinces and you will realize the difficulties 
that faced the first Registrars in the initial stages of the movement. They had to 
sow the seed iu unprepared soil and nurse the seedling under various adverse 
circumslanccB. They had also to create an atmosphere favourable to the growth of 
the plant. As the seniormost non-official co-operator, I feel justified iu saying that 
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before the slump in prices began the movement was, on the whole, progressing on 
right lines to the extent that any good movement in our poor and illiterate country 
could be expected to go. If and when there have been mistakes of omission or com¬ 
mission they are due tirstly to the surroundings in which the work had to be carried 
on, secondly to the desire on the part of officials and non-officials to register as 
many societies as possible without preliminary propaganda, thirdly to Governments 
expressing their approval of such action and lastly to the mistaken ideals of some 
of the co-operators both officials and non-otlicials. Speaking for myself, I acknow¬ 
ledge that 1 did not realize till very late that the illiteracy of the masses would 
prove such a very great handicap to the progress of the movement on correct lines. 
But even when I and many oihers rcaliztd this fact, we were not able to render 
any material help, as the task of removing illiteracy of the masses is too big for 
private individuals and must, bo attended to by the Government of the counlp^. 
My friend—the late !Sir Vilhaldas -during the last years of his life turned his 
attention to educating the members of the co-operative soeieiies and made a hand¬ 
some donation for the purpose. Hiiccessful as the work was within its limited scope, 
it could not cope with the vast ignorance of some 85 per cent of the village 
population. 

Whilst it was not possible for cooperative institutions to tackle the larger problem 
of removing mass illiteracy or jiroviding facilities f(;r mass adult education, these 
institmions have been doing a fairly large amount of woik in various provinces for 
the diftuBiou of a knowledge of co-operative principles and practice amongst the 
members of co-operative societies and their officials through schools and training 
classes. At the last (Conference, too, I had stressed the importance of mass educa¬ 
tion as the main problem confronting the co-operative movement. But the 
importance of the subject and the continued nt'gicct of the same arc my only excuse 
for riitcrating that the full siUKtess that we desire and earnestly strive for the co¬ 
operative movement will not be attained, unless illiteracy is removed, ignorance is 
wiped out, general knowledge widely drf)us<'d, and an intensivi^ programme of adult 
education in villages is seriously taken in hand. This importanl and necessary 

piece of w’ork is the legitimate function of the State w'hich must, at all costs, and 

without caring for the difficulties that face it introduce immediately a system 
of free and compulsory education fur the young and also of adult education in rural 
areas. 

The sulijeet of rural rc^-onstriietion of which adult education, to my mind, 

is the most important part was in a way on the agenda of the Registrars’ con¬ 
ference at Delhi m January last. They dealt with the question of the jilaee of 
co-operation in rural reconstruction. That ConfiTcnce entrusted the work of 

rural reconstruction to village Panchayats, or in their absence, to better living 
societies or rural reconstruction societies and at the time said that the stafi of 
the Co-operative Department should be strengthened. There appears to be a 
fundamental diffirence in the outlook on rural reconstruction of that Conference 
and of most of us. Kural reconstruction can not inertly mean cleaning of village 
streets, or having a few lamps in the streets or having a small night school or a 
medicine chest in each village. It is true that all these amenities are useful in 
making the lives of the villager a liille more comfortable and cheerful than now, 
but no plan of such rural reconstruction will succeed unless and until the eco¬ 
nomic needs of the agriculturists who form th(‘ bulk of the village population, 
such as cheap, adequate and immediate financing, co-operative marketing, 
irrigational facilities and consolidation of small holdings etc., are satisfied. In my 
opinion, the improvement of the economic condition of the agriculiurisls should 
form (he groundwork of all kinds of rural reconstruction activities. It is, there¬ 
fore, the duty and the basic function of every co-operative society in a viH^go, 
or every co-operative institution working for rural areas to concentrate on this 
problem to the best of their abilities. 

Another important matter which deserves our earnest consideration is the 
correlation that should subsist between loans and the repaying capacity of the 
borrower. The problem of overdties is like a grim spectre hanging with outstretched 
hands over the whole co-operative fabric that has been so laboriously built up 
during the last thirty years and no efforts at conquering this spectre will succeed 
until the Provincial Governments realise their duty to the agiiculturist and make 
an earnest effort with determination to drive away the spectre by the help not of 
lip sympathy but of hard cash. Almost all national governments have adopted 
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Bpecial meaflurcB to asBist the co-operative movement and the af^ricultural popu¬ 
lation to tide over the existing temporary difficulties and we have every right to 
expect our Ministerfl and CJovernmeiitB to do the same. 

The movement in itH eaily stages confined its activities mainly to the formation, 
registration and auditing ol rural credit societies. Looking to the heavy indebt¬ 
edness of agiiculturists and their financial requirements for agricultural operations, 
both official and non-official workers were fully justified in concentratiug their 
attention on providing credit facilities to the agriculturists. Later on, urban credit 
societies began to grow up and thereafter the work of starting non-credit socie¬ 
ties both in rural and urban areas was undertaken. It was only in recent times 
that th(‘ attention of co-of)erators was directed to the formation of purchase sale 
societies and a few producers’ soci»“ties. The repaying capacity of an agriculturist 
depends upon the reduction in the cost of production, ujiou an increaso in the 
production and upon obtaining better prices for crops produced. We have been 
at)lc by our co-operative credit organisation to enable the agriculturist to save a 
decent sum by way of rtdurlion in intt'rcst which die would have otherwise had 
to pay to th<; Sowcar for his loan. Similarly, by the starting of sale societies m 
certain areas, the movement has tried to help the ngrieulturibtK to got a better 
price for his products than he would have realised it hi^ sold his crops individu¬ 
ally. In the cotton tracts of (Injarat and the Karnatak in the Bombay Presidency 
good and satisfactory results have been achieved ; and there is no reason why 
such efforts should not be made to extend this extremely important side of the 
co-operative movement in other parts of the country. 

Whilst one cannot deny that the organisation of co-operative marketing 
is likely to meet with consideiable difficulties and is liable to risks and losses, yet if 
we are genuinely e.onvinced that the economic regeneration of the agriculturists 
depends as much on th(' development of co-o])CTativo marketing as on the co-opera¬ 
tive organisation of credit, w’c ne(‘d not be daunted by the dangers and difficulties 
ahead but should make up our minds to create or help to create the conditions neces¬ 
sary for the success of the sale movement. Why cannot we, officials and iioii-ofii- 
cials, ihcii similarly join hands and work with a will to inaugurate a chain of^ co¬ 
operative sale Hoc.ietit s federated to central purchase and sale societies in the Presi¬ 
dency towns y It is, however, gratifying to learn that Government have, after alb 
realised the extreme urgency of tlu* (jiK'Stion, as evidenced in a recent resolution on 
the subject in which thiy refer to the groat marketing drive which they propose to 
organis(‘ and towards the achievement of whose success they have appointed a Cen¬ 
tral Marketing Officer. Probably, this step will be foUowiar by the appointment of 
Lrovincial Marketing (Officers for the inirposc^ of making a eonsolidaled effort to 
improve the organisation of the marketing of agricnltiiral firodueo all over 
the country. We, as co-operators, should come forward to participate in this most 
important woik and should he prcji.ired to ofler our assistiinco to the new marketing 
organisation. 

Whilst this movement has done useful work, as regards providing adequate and 
timely financial facilities at a reasonably low rate of interest to agriculturists and 
small indnsirialisls like wM'avers, metal workers, tanners, sandal-wood w’orkers and 
others and has also helped in the formation of sale and purchase societies and co¬ 
operative stores, practically iiotliing has been done till now to organise producers’ 
societies on a largo scale. The lime has come when wc should turn our attention 
to this side of co-operation, for it is more important that the agri-mlturist should 
get greater and better returns from his land than that he should merely save money 
in interest charges or get a slightly higher price for his marketed crops. In this 
connection, I may briefly refer to the necessity of our paying attention to the sub¬ 
ject of subsidiary cottage industries which could be beneficially worked on a co¬ 
operative basis. It is not very difficult to provide facilities to villages for carrying 
on th(Mr subsidiary occupations and facilitating the sale of their products. Assis¬ 
tance for technical improvements may be sought from the Departments of Indus¬ 
tries and (he Department will, I feel*confident, be perfectly willing to render all 
possible assistance in the matter. The agricultural industry is not a very paying 
iiulnsiry in our country, though crores are engaged in it, and yet the agriculturist 
maintains himself and his family for 12 months on the profits of the work done by 
him during 8 or 9 months only. He has a long vacation such as even college 
professors and high Court Judges might envy, but for the fact that unlike them he 
does not draw his salary for the period of the vacation. A subsiiiiary occupation 
which tends to increase his income is an absolute necessity for the agriculturist in this 
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country and it is up to us to take up intensive work for the development of 
subsidiary occupations in rural areas. 

The question as to who should conduct the supervision and audit of co-operative 
societies is perhaps the most important one that needs an early reasoned-out solu¬ 
tion. It is not necessary to have a solution ivbich is academically correct and is in 
accordance with precedents in this or that country. What is ncoaed is a practical 
scheme for carry in on this work in an efficient manner best suited to local condi¬ 
tions and requirements. It may interest you to learn that a Committee had been 
recently appointed by the Bombay Government for the purpose of exaraininj^ the 
question and recommending the best method of carrying out this very important 
function of supervision. 

Another need of the movement is the systematisation of co-operative education* 
both Central and Provincial, and the starting of colleges and training 
institutes and the holding of all-India examinations. The advantages of such sys¬ 
tematisation will be obvious to all co-opirative workers and it is necessary for me 
to say anything more than that the Central Banking Enquiry Committee have 
recognised Ibis necessity. This is the last occasion on which I shall have the 
privilege of addressing my co-operator friends from this chair. I am getting older 
every d^ and am ftding that 1 am ageing- The Association needs at the helm 
of its affairs a younger co-operator who can df’vnte more time and energy and 
dearer brains than an older man with senile decay facing him can do. I want to 
tak(' this opportunity of thanking you one and all and through yon nil my cn- 
ojicrator friends, young and old, who have always loyally helped the movement, and 
who have evinced personal regard and kindness for me, W’hich shall always remain 
engraved on my heart. 


Resolutions. 

The resolution of the Government of India on rural economic planning was 
carefully examined by the Conforenee and suggestionB were made that the contem¬ 
plated action should mainly bo undertaken through co-operative ngcneics after con¬ 
sultation with the All-liulia and the Provincial Co-operative Organisations. A seven- 
year plan for the consolidation and expansion of the movement was decided upon. 

The Conference laid considerable stress on the development of subsidiary occupa¬ 
tions in rural areas so as to increase the earning capacity of the agriculturists. 
The Institutes’ Conferdici', like the Banks’ Conference, stressed the need for the 
n^gistratioii of new societies for marketing and for development of cottage indus¬ 
tries. Another resolution was devoted lo the spread of co-operative edueation and 
the creation of facilities for training the employees of co-operative institutions. 

Much interest centred round the resolution dealing with the nature of the offi¬ 
cial control over the movement. The Hon, Minister of lOdueation, who inaugurated 
the Conference invited it to express its opinion on his proposals to strengthen 
official control over the movement. While the Conference dicl not pass any resolu¬ 
tion in favour of relaxing the existing statutory control, it expressed itself against 
increasing official control, in other directions, especially in regard to the new powers 
claimed for the .Registrar to appoint and dismiss employees of non-official co-opera¬ 
tive organisations and to supersede the managements of central societies. The Con¬ 
ference, however, expressed itself in favour of the Registrar being vested with 
powers to supersede managements of jirimary societies at the instance of the super¬ 
visory or of the financing organisations concerned and with the concurrence of the 
financing bank to which the societies are indebted. 

Bir Lalluhhai Samaldas, having retired from the Presidentship of the All-India 
Co-operative Institutes’ Association, the Conference unanimously elected Mr. V. 
Ramdas Pantidu as President of the Institutes’ Association also. 

The Confcre’'cc passed a resolution unanimoualy electing Mr. V. Ramdas Pantulu 
as the delegate to the International Co-operative Congress to be held in Loudon in 
Beplember to represent the All-India Provincial Co-operative Organisations. 



The Indian Insurance Conference 


The Indian Jnauranee Conference met at Lahore on the 3rd. April 1934, Sir P. C, 
Boy prcBiding. The folloiiving are extracta from the addresy :— 

The idea of inBurauee was not abaoUilely foreign to the Indian mind. The ‘sinni' 
of Satyapir was a crude Byfltcm of insurance. CascB were not rare when widows 
used to retire in holy pilgrimagoB handing over all their belongings to some rich 
neighbours on condition of monthly allowance for life. The Bcientifie principles of 
annuity were, of eourBC, unknown but there is no doubt that these arrangements 
were bonafide attempts for achieving benefits akin to annuity. Life insur'iiice ia 
really a perfected system of animiiy (inlercst) payments for which families and 
persons arc known to invoBt, in the hands of large financiers or businessmen, their 
life savings which cannot tind a good investment on account of the Binallness of 
the capital. 

The last quarter of the 19th century saw the establishment of regular life 
influrance othccH in India and several such corapanits were promoted in Bombay. 
In the wake of the Swadeshi movement a number of insurance offices were inaugura¬ 
ted in Pimgal, gradually companies were promoted practically in every part of 
India. It 18 during the first decade of this century that Indian offices have reall 
asserted themselves as until recently the non-Indian companies had boon in the 
forefront and the cream of the business passed into their hands. The following table 
will clearly prove that indigenous offices are making ’satisfactory progress and have 
before them a bright future : 

Year. Premium Life fund. New Business. 

Income. 

cTores crores crores 

1924 2 IJ I GJ 

1928 VoVz 

1931 22>^ 17| 

Non-Indian eonqianies, who for long predominated in tin' field of insurance 
biisineSH, are gradually being pushed in the background and we find that in 1931 
their share of new biisiiicHK was about 9 ciores, but owing to heavy jiccnmulation of 
past business their iivenmim iiie.ime yet stood at 4 eronts. These offices are not 
required to keep any separate aeeouiit of their Indian business, and so we are not 
in a position to nsHess their liabilities in respect of this branch. I do not really 
understand why Cioveriiment have not y<*t found it possible to do anything in com¬ 
pelling non-Indian offices to keep records of, and value separately, their Indian 
buHincss, Our countrymen who have insured their lives with non-lndian life offices 
can legitimately demand it, and it is but proper that Government should do the 
needful. 

While in life-insurance Indian companies have gone ahead it is much to be 
regretted that in respect of non-life business indigenous enterpiises are far behind. 
The net annual premium income of all companies in India under non-life business 
during 1931 was Rs. two and a half crores of which the Indian companies share 
was only Ks. three-fifth crore ; 122 non-Indiun companies coming from ihe difTerent 
parts of the world such as America, Great Britain, Lurope, Japan and Java are 
writing non-life business while their Indian rivals in the field number only two 
scores. There is no denying the fact that the big financial institutions and commer¬ 
cial enterprises being mainly under the control of non-Indians, it is very difficult 
for us to make any rapid headway in non-life business. But even then I believe 
that substantial progress may be made in this direction if we join bands together 
and decide that Swadeshi should be the guiding principle in all our business 
organisations. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that our country is very much under- 
insured. Perhaps one person in every five hundred holds an insurance policy on 
his life and the per capita insurance in India is only Rs. 5. In America two out 
of avery three persons hold policies and per capita insurance is Rs. 2,GOO. I am not 
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aware of the extent to which properties of Indian businessmen are covered by insur¬ 
ance but there is no doubt that it is very small. That even the educati^d and well-to- 
do persons have not as yet realised the utiliry of insurance in all its branches is evi¬ 
dent from the very little amount of rnotor-insuranee. So far as 1 know, the 

country boats that ply in the rivers of lower B(n|j;al laden with valuable 
goods are not insured against storm and other eventualities. H-'re, it sci'ms to me, 
lies a big hold and our msuranee eompanU'S vviii do well to devote ai tent on to¬ 
wards it, before the enterprising liu-^incHsiuen from outsulo capture it. ili!*re are 

numerous other kinds of insurance, which are absolutely unknown in oar country 
such as Hcallh Insurance, Unemployment Insurance, 8n-kncss Insurance, Insurance 
against loss in bu.sincss, Insnranci* against failure in Parliamentary elections, etc. 
Practically in ihe modern world there is no rnk wli. -h is t lo gicat or too small 
to be covered with one or other form of insuranee. Only r. eently we were faeed 
with a calamity of no small magnitiKb; and 1 woul 1 not h.- errieg on the wrong 
side when 1 say that perhaps none of iLe valuable houses, jiroperiies or farm lands, 
in North Bihar weie iiiHured aga nst earih(piake. 

I do nut mean to s iy tliat all the biancliea of iiisuranco eaii bo or shonlJ be 
introduced into India immediaKly. Bui 1 am of opinion that expi'rts in the lino 
should enconnigc and arrange proper investigations and studies iii these branches of 
insurance busuiees with a view to determine their scope and possibilities in our 
country. 

i am not blind to the in numerable dillienltics which besot the path of progresi 
of insurance business in tins country. Indian cumpanns stiried tfieir bn-inesi 
under the formidable band cap of being late-coimTS in the lii‘id, II ir is be ter to 
be late than never. When tiny appealed in th<‘ tield, it was alieady under the control 
of foreign insnlutioiis which w^erc stiongly entrenched, and the indigemoiia 
enterpiises found it extremely dilHcnlt to make headway ai^ainst the competition of 
those offices whoic lesourees were coni)) uativt ly enorin *us. However, painotic 
instincts of our couuirymcn, and ihcir gtowmg desire to buy Indian have rendered 
considerable helji and to their pitrioiic insiin-is f appeal again for coiiuniied 
support to the Indian insurance companies so that they may grow in Btrengtii 
and power. 

We have to carry on our eomm«;rcial enterpri.ses iiiubT the aegis of an alien 
Governrretit, who aio not and cannot bt; syaifiatlictn* fo our veniure.s, whim such 
sympathies afreet the luit rests of their own p'viple in this country. The existing 
insurance law cannot save the Indian insurancj eompaines from uid.ur foreign 
compelution, and even if some of the resoureetul insnraiiee institutions of the 
West rcHoit to dump.tig insor.inee buuiiiertS in India for pat a!} sing the existing 
indigenous enterpiises, the Indian lusuraiice Law will not be abh! to ruisc its Unger* 
to save the Indian companies from absolnt' nun. Stu Ii legislation leipiircs immediaio 
revision and 1 believe that tbe lime has come when the Goveinment should bo 
approaciicd for taking action lu this direction. 

Besides ihcsi extraneous dillieuliics, Indian co'npanj >s h ive ^sorrie internal prob¬ 
lems of their own which requ-n; to be immediately tackled in order to ensure the 
progress of busuies^^. The [Uvigrcss of our liusniess tluring tli* last deeude ha< 
created wild enihusiasm in cert uii quarters and h vvIc I p rsoiis with no knowlcdgo 
of insurance work to lake np matiagement of insur.inee' othees. EKp-nmiee is an 
essential necessity in every branch of trade, commerce and industry ; it is more so in 
insurance wiih^its immensely icciinical nature of ousiuess. Wiin the coming into 
the held of so many insurance companies we are now in iicimI of a large 
number of trained workers in the line and for that purpose efforts should tie made 
by all well-wishers of Indian insurance ti organise suitable centres where people 
may be educated and trained in insnr.sncc. Recently wc have started in Bijngal an 
institution (of which I have the honour to be the President) where students are 
trained for A. I. A. and A. C. I. 1- Examinati.)ns. 1 hope similar insLituiious should 
also be started in other important cities at an early dale. 

Insurance journalism has played no mean part lu the development of Indian 
iDBUrance. insurance being a profession like any other docs require constant cul¬ 
ture BO that the insurance men may qualify themst-ives to the maximum extent. 

I can never ovcr-esiimato the importance of a hrst class insurance journal to a 
man in the profession or to any one interested in insurance, it is a welcome sign 
that receuily some hrst-class insurance peiiodicals have been started, who are doing 
their bit of woik in the held. 
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I have heard that innuranoe companioB arc findinp; it extremely difficult to carry 
on their buBinesB wilhm r(quircd acituitific iiinita owinj; to the influx of a number 
of workers who often introduce busme-is of very inferior quality in order to obtain 
some monetary plains for themselves. If immediate attempts are not made to check 
these evils, the future of the indian insurance olliees will be in j»opardy. So far as 
life insurance o/lices are concerned, their material prosperity largely rests in the 
hands of afrents and medieal (xarntners. If they are not siiftieiently zialous to protect 
the interest of tin' insurance oftices. the very seientitic pnnciiiles of busiiu'ss will 
be affected and companies eoncerned will run the risk of severe losses. 1 am told 
that Indian Life; Assurance Otfices* 7\HSoei:itioii is trying to set up suitable machi¬ 
neries for detection ot unreliable nij:cnts and medieal examiners. Rut this Associa¬ 
tion comprises only a small section of Indian crimpanits and consequently it is 
unfortunate that all Indian Life Olfiecs cannot contribute to the successful comple¬ 
tion of this machinery, nor can they fj;et the advaniuKe thi'nof. 

The boom in Insurance business has brou'^ht in its wake a numlier of persona 
who try to defraud the insurance ollirrs and wrest momy from their hands. fc?uch 
cases of fraud are lr((|uently found in iuMVsjiapers. 1 do not know how this evil 
can be su})pressed, but 1 think that it can bo clieoked to Botne extent if there is 
judicial selection of agents and medieal exaniiinns togethtu with f)roper scruiiny of 
insurance proposals. In this conneelion another featuio nf the insurance business 
presents itself with groat force for our consideration. Wo hav(‘ to be very watchful 
over what takes place when the lime for payment of claims arises, \Vithout be¬ 
coming txtra-Hiispicious or imbued with tin* spirit of o\ei-cantiousness we must in¬ 
culcate the hahit of scrutinising claims so that no fraud is periielraled on compa¬ 
nies by a large influx of fraudulent claims. 

The present flnaiieial position of the market has confronted the insurance offieea 
with another balllmg jiiqblem. 'I'he rate of interest which was abnoirnally high 
after the close ol last World War has now considerably come tlown. Ihc bank- 
rate in England is now' 2 jxr cent, while the Indian bank-rai(‘ is d and bait per cent, 
and .'1 and half per cent Government ISeciintieB which fetched tin* j)rice of about 
Rs. 50 three years back have now gone iij) to Rs. 87. liie net yj'ld on these gilt- 
edgi d seeuiiiies comes to a little over d per cent. Tiie rate of interest which is 
assumed by insurance offices is rather hiah in comparison wiili the existing rate 
and this bus rightly set the insuranei' olliees thinking as to othi'r modes of invest¬ 
ment. If higher rate of intenst eaiinot lx* earned, 1 am afra d insurance offices 
may find it dillicnlt to eoiitiiuie their high Iron uses and jicrhaps in some cases 
revision in the rales of premium will b-* nec^-ssary. 1 do not ehnm to be, able to 
suggest any solution and my only desire is to invite t'xocits in this line ol biisi- 
ness to lake up the matter iinnieuiately for eareiul enumdi r.iti-iii. 

J have given exiircswion to all the ideas that have ('*euircd to my mind. I 
have Hjroki n to you as a layman speaking (d insurance and my ('xpres^-ion of opini¬ 
ons is based on infoiinatiuns lliat can only rea<‘h a chemist dabbling in 
insurance. 

Before J eor.elude my sjiOi eh, I wish to (‘inpliasisi* once more that what I have 
said IS purely from the angle, ol vision of a layman. I frankly confess that I had 
not paid any serious atienlion to insurance in my you>ig(*r diiys, although I took 
care to have my life insured for a limiii'd nuint)>r rd y’ars. It, is only recently 
that I have had the romance and utility ol Insuranei! re'veahd to me. My rec^eut 
eonneetion with a newly Htarted insuianee company at (-alcultji has made me a 
more ardent student of insurance. 1 h}iv<* been a Kiu(l(>nt all my life and in the 
evening of my life, I am very happy to include in mv eurrieulurn of studies oiie 
more important subjict of study for degree in the Umversity of Life. 

Not only risks against life and property arc covcied by insurance but it is also 
the security of the very foundiitions of society inasmuch as insurance is social 
service per excellence. Indians are proverhial'y mqirovident and there is no doubt 
that the institution of insurance has h( Ipeii a great deal to induce the average 
Indian to make some provision for uncertainties of the future. 

Though I claim no expert knowledge in this direction, still, I venture to say, 
that insurance companies in other lands are vt'iiiahle rocks on which the founda¬ 
tions of the industrial concerns are built. Many jiublie utility concerns are 
able to transact business through the help of funds subscribed by insurance com¬ 
panies. Ihe modern world is based on co-operation. 8o it is meet that the 
deserving industrial concerns, whose business is carried on honest lines, should be 
helped by insurance companies. In this connection I am tempted to quote a few 
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linpfl from ihc speech of our national po<'t Rahindra Nath, which he delivered 
while presiding; over the Silver .ral)ilee C-elebration of a well-known Indian insurance 
company. Said he: “I had always hit. that, the attainment of human welfare and 
prosperity, in the true sense of these words, by means of mutual aid and co¬ 
operative Htrivinp: was the very essence of civihs(;d life’’. The most, precious wealth 
that man has attained is the consciousness of his fundamental unity, which is more 
and more impellint^ tlic Iminan w'orld to work toj^ether for the service of every 

individual born in it. This consciousness, which is <ira{lnally gaining: ground in 
our economic life, because it repicsents the hiKhcsi truth of man, is the only 
means that can h ad to th*'true wt'alth of the peo]>lc, the w’ealth born of the fruitful 
meeting of the individii J wills, 'J'hc hn<i;e rn ai^iatheriiirn of capitalism with its 
stupendous ta l of ])oni!:hr, up workers wiil naturally become extinct w^hen individual 
men come to realise that th'Mf real will-beine; can i)e achnwed, not through an 

exai.!;^eration of ilieir exelnsivc wealth, lin: hv the associi'cd endeavour of their 
individnalitii'S bused on mutual trust and help". I am dreaminjj: of that event, 
W'hi 'hj I am suns will j/radnally maferialis(‘ :i?id in the not very distant future 
insuranee cmipanies well hi^ ahh* to th(‘ lif-'-bl)od to many indi^icnons industrial 
concerns and thus add immenstly to the amount of social seivicc they are already 
rendering::. 

Not less cn'‘ 0 urap::ini;' is the fa'd, that insurance C(>mpanies have incidimtally 
afforded a splendid h id to y inui!; nvMi who have shown themselys eapahh* of 
seizing the oppori uriity (liar, thus cam<* in their w’ay and of fillin^i: with credit and 
efiieiency the eoutr dlinjj: positions of lari:^'e and cxpandin^if business concerns. The 
field ol uisuranees is thus a vast (iti nin^, jjiiound for themselves and the genera¬ 
tions to come. On a modest estimate at, least 5,(00 men are employed in the 

various Indian insurance eoniiiaiiies as suluied mcmb'rs of the statr. flesidcH 
there ar(^ about 51)000 field-workers who arc earniruj: a ^.^ood amount throut^h 
insurance, Moreover, there are medical examini'i's, andilors, actuaries, etc., who 
are also lindine: insursn e as a ^xood source of income. Insurance has played no 
mean part in encoiiraoinf; journals and news-papers hy widely advertisin{>c in them. 
IiuJeid many condiieto.s ot journals have fraiikiy ailmitted to mo that advertise¬ 
ments from insurance coinpanns are one of the ehuT sources of their income. 
Truly, the institnOons ot insurance business in India has brought about a 
business habit in many ])coplc where it was lacking; a few years ay:;o. 

Today, svlien I have jo'irncyed the major portion of my life. I am not a bit 
sorry to"admit that I have taken special fan<‘y for insur,ince. True it is that ever 
since my youth I h;ive iici'ii lined by the love of my energy in the cause of chemis¬ 
try. Ihit 1 am convinced tliat the secret of tlm alchemy of life and happiness, 
security and prosjierily lies-in insiiram'e. 

I do not wish to deal at len^rth on the various useful services rendered by insu¬ 
rance I am extremely ^bul to liml that our people are ejettin^ themselves more 
and more ini ^rested in this important hraneli of indust ry. Ileforc eoncluding, I 
would like to najuest you all who have as-crni)le<l here today and my countrymen 
at hirp;e, with all ihe emphis.is 1 can comm.ind, to take more interest in insurance 
and to help in the progress and pros])erity of indigenous insurance concerns. 

Resolutions 

The Conference passed tlm following resolutions on the 4th, April 1934 

The Confercnci! inter a/ia opined that while Indian life assurance offices had 
made great progress, tluac were siill many difficulties under which they were 
labouring and it was considered that (loveinment should take immediate steps to 
eliminate competition from foreign companies by making suitable amendments in 
the existing law in this direction. 

The (Conference considered that in view of the fact that State Insurance was 
likely to prejudice and hamper private enterprise, the Postal Insurance Fund should 
be abolished. 

By another resolution, the Conferonee called on Indian Insurance Companies to 
use only Hwadeshi articles, wherever available. 

The Conference resolved that th(‘ Indian Life Insurance Act of 1012 was defec¬ 
tive and Government should immediately take up its revision with a view to safe¬ 
guarding the interest.? of the public as well as the work of Indian Insurance 
Companies. 



The Indo-Japanese Trade Agreement 


The foUowinj^ is the roc*or(j of the proceed in <2^3 of a lufudinii: between the Japanese 
and Tridisii rrprcK» nia( ivm-s on ih*' 5th. January 1934, at the Govcr/irnent of India 
8e*rcoinat. V w f) ihi <• eisio::i_r ot liH III.': • *11 n • y Air. S‘ran/) Saw id », His Imperial 
MajMsfy’h (J.ij) III) eii\’()y ('xLraordinary ail Alnii^t r jil- riipotcnii irv, Mr, Susurmi Terao, 
Dircc.ior of ihe Hiirciu ot lo'imn rr.ui** department of Commerce and Industry, 
Mr. rctsnichro Miyake, (' nisal-titi mcr il tor ladia, and file hvOi. Sir Joseph Bhore, 
Alernher of th'- Cxceiiuve C^m icl, Industries and Labour, (tOvO. of India: — 

liis pjxce!I'SK-y Air. Sdtrafhi Kp'k** as follows: I am happy to state that an agree¬ 
ment ha^ lie n reaeiicd i)'t\ve,ti in* .lapan'se and In Iran (h 1*1.^ it ions on all impor¬ 
tant pr'i'oh'rn-i re!,i'iv<' to Uie e itn,nerci.il icIatiooH l)*lwt'('n .Japan and India inelnd- 
inj:: (1) th'* most favotii'd nalum t t<*af'n**'it to be accorded re 'iprocally to tin* froods 
of th(* two c(m!Ori'‘S, (.') the n'-e^oi lai .ons to la* h-'ld eoiiecniin^ the motlihiMtiou of 
euHtoms (lufu's tint, rn ly adrers' ly adVet (In* tr.nh* intert’.-^ts of the two eoumnes, 
(d) the measur(*'i to 1)'* tnki'ii t i corr e|, tli-- tfl’cts of t.hc exchanicc Ilnclnation, (4) 
tin* dutii'S appleailil'* to the .I.ipaocs * <*ot.t<.m jiu ce^tioods im})oried into India, (5) 
the quota to lx* !ip[)lieabje to sueh daiiaiie.se ^':oods and (6) the enlurcemeut of the 
pieseiit arran^(*n)eiiis. 

I takt* the liberiy to state my understandint:: of tilt! aeft'C’omontB of views arrived 
at between the <I<‘I‘e;at ions on t h’se jiroblems which. 1 tiust, will be concurred in 
by the Indian di'h’t^atum. 

(1) d'he most favoined nation treatment : In rePiiect of customs duties Japan 
and India shall r.,eipro'-ally accind the most favoured nation treatment to any 
aniidi* whieh is the piMilne'* or manufaetun* of the oi.her e'mntry. 

(2) Ne/j,otiaf ions to be held eoiK't rniii'j; 1 lu* nn-difieat ion of (*ns(oms tarifl’: 

Subject to the resirvalion by both the <*onutrics of the iiu;hi to maki* such chanf 2 ;e 8 
in their own i:ii( rests, .lapaii and India that, slemld any moditie.u ion of rho 

customs taidl hy (.‘d'l r country lesult in th** triidi inti'ies^s of ttio other bcin^< 
advcrHrly aUbcit il in ;i^.y appiceiabii* measure, th-y shall upon the rt qiU'Bt of the 
country st) airecicd ciii'-r into nc;yotlatems with the oiij-et of icconcilin^ as far as 
pOB.siolc the inOia-sts ol the two coiintiieH. 

(d) Me'isnri'S to correct (he < (I cts of exchanpre fluctuation. Xotwithstandinp* all 
Other ap::rcenie(i(s that iiava* he n cni.erel into, th.- (bjvc; nni 'nt of India shidi have 

the rqpit of inqiosiiin or varyinc from tim-- to time sp«ci;il rales of customs duty 

on artudcH which arc the jnoduce or m.annf.-ietiiro of .lamin other or hip^her than 
those levicvi on .'■iniiiar ur'iel'*s wh eh are tlie proiliiee or manufacture of any other 
country at siidi rale as thv* (lovernmerit of India may consider to he necessary to 
0 (’n ( cf the i/feels oi any vaiiatioii of tlie < xrdjunpe value of tin* yc*n lalative to the 
injxe snbsiqnent to Itiei’ndxr dl, V.).;;’,. In imposing; or varyinp; or on beiii^^ 
requ'-siicl hy the ('Uvernnit-nt of J.ipan to vary such special rates of customs duty 
the (loverii menl. ol India midi Hake to pive full consult'ra! ion to r* levant factors 
which t(i)(l to luise the export priei s of Japanese poods such as (ho purchase by 
.Ta})an of raw mat* rials in markets outside .Japan Jiud the adjnstmenl of internal 
Japaiu*.se pi le'B and to limit such ratis to what is necessary to correct I .he c/rccts 
of the d' preciation of the exchange vain * ol th * yen relative to the rupee on the 
duty jiuid value of .lapincHe poods imported into Iritlia. The (Tovernment of India 
further undcilake that no clianpe in any such rate shall be made until it has been 
in force for at leasi tivc weeks, liceiproeally, the Government of Japan shall have 

the lipht of imposinp or vaiyinp; speeial latcs of cuHtonis duties similar to those to 

which r< ft renc<* has just been made on articles which are the produce or manufac¬ 
ture of India under similar circumstances and subject to similar conditions provided 
that such ripht should not aeciue to the (Jovcriunent of Japan unless the ex¬ 
change value of the rupee relative to the yen shall be depreciated below the value 
of L;L> { ? ) yen. 

(4) C'astoms duties on Japanese cotton piccegoods imported into India : Without 
prejudice to the upreements concerning the most favoured nation treatment and the 
rueasure to correci the etfects of exchange fluctuation the customs duties to be im- 
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posed by the Government of India on tho Japanese cotton piccegoods ihotild not 
exceed the following rates :— 

Dufy on plain greys—50 per cent, ad valoreAii or 5 and one fourth annas per 
pound. Dufy on others—50 per cent, ad valorem. 

It is understood tint the Governnient of India, shall not impose on the Japanese 
cotton pie^cego )ds other than plain gn-ys a spoafic duty exceeding 5 and otjc 
fourth annas per pound subject to the agreement coneerning the most favoured nation 
treatment. 

(5) Import of Jaj)ine8e coKon pipcego>dfl info India; (ii) Oideulation of 
tho quota of Japamsc cot ion pnreg.iods. Tin* quantify of Japanc.se codon 
pDC-'goous to be exfxu'icd to India in th'‘ period of one ye.ir l)''glnniiig from April 1 
sluill he iimifed within a qa.ca which shall he f'x'‘d m a ‘'-ordinee widi the qu uiiity 
of Indian raw eoiton exported to dipin in ttie perm I of one year b’ginning 
from Jan. I of tho aam*’ ycir. It is t) h‘ mw.ed ihu th ‘ peiol of O'c' y'cxr for the 
purpose of Iixoig ill ' (pi.-y’a of .1 ipaneSf; co'lotj ■(■goods ( for piccf^goods year ) 

shall be from April 1 to Match i'.I of (he following yrar, whil'^. th ' perio 1 of ono year 
for (bepurpo'n"' of caleulatintr tin (juaof.it.v of India i r i\v e, itt.on exported to J i{)an 
for cotton year) shall be from Jan. 1 to Dec. :{l. 

(b) The hasie quota an 1 the modifi cation of the hisie (juota ; ti) Tho, basic quota 

of the Japanes(; eoifon fiicei g.,<)(ls to be exporie I to India m a p’oeego ids year shall 
be of three hundred and twenty-five inilbou { yar<ls and it shall be lin¬ 

ked \^ith one, million (1/iKbfX’Ol iiiilcs of Iiuietn raw coiton exported to Japan in the 
(•oiresjiondiiig eotioa year. in) In e.ise the export of Indian law eottou to J it>:iu 
in any cotton yar sla.mld fill b d )\v on ^ million (1 .()>),<(■ If)) bales (he quota of Japa¬ 
nese cotton fxeeegoods for (lie e()rnc-.p<)'iding ])i( e'goods year shall be determined 
by redneing liie ab oor I) (sic (jiiota at the r.ite of tw.i mdln n (d.Odd/Jd )) yards for 
every ton thousand (l(),()f)0) b ihs of defi-if. ,in) In ca-o, however, siieh (export in 
any ootion year should exceed one miliiou (l.tlOO.UO'b hales the quota of Japanese 
cotton piccegoods for iJie (airre.sfHeidiug picer>gi)od.s year shall he (lefcrrnined by in- 
creasing the above (lasie qiioia at. the rate of one ni'liion and five hundred thousand 
(1,5(X),000) >ai(ls for i very additional ten thmisand (lOOOl) bales, j>rovided that the 
quota Htioahl in no e.isti exceed f(*ur hundred million (10') OT) 05 )) yards. (iv) In 
case the ( xporr of Iinliun r.iw eottou to Jinan in any eoil.on year should exceed 
one mdlion and h'u. hundred thousand fl .500,(KKI) bales (he quantity thus exported 
in excess of one million and live liundrej ihousaml fl .500,0')0) hal’S shall be for the 
])urpose of determinicg (he relevant cpiol.a of J.ip.iuese cotton ])i(’cegoods adtled to 
the quantity of raw c(»t!oa exmrled lo JUpaii in the following cotton year. ^ fv) In 
respect of both the cotton piccegoods and raw cotton re-exported the quaiuity Bhall 
bo deducted from the imported qiianlily. 

(c) Two half-yi arly irisfalmeiits of the quota; (1) A pieeegoods yo.av shall be 

divided inui two half-yearly period'j, the (i’st half-yearly period running from 
Apiii I to Sept. .50 and the second half-yearly ixiiod from (let. 1 to March J1 of 
the following year, (u) The quota for (h** first half-yearly period shall be two hun- 
drid million (20 ),() )'),0 0) yard.s, (in) The q'lofa for the se.*,>nd half-yearly period 

shall lie provi.sionaliy fix'd at the (|nantdy whteh will he derived hy deducting two 

hundred million (200,rX)U,000) yards from the yearly quota calculated on (he basis of 
Indian raw cotton to Jajian. Ju ihc corresponding cotton year tho adjustinonty of 
the export of Japanesir eollon pieeegoods lo India slndl bo made by the end of the 
said period on the basis of the exact quantity of Indian raw cotton exported to 
Japan in the corresponding c.itton year subjee,:. to tiro niK'S of the allowances bet¬ 
ween the periods, (iv) A transfer from the (jUota of the Hceond half-yearly period 

shall be permitted np to a luaximnin of twenty million (20,000,000) yards. From 

the second half-yearly jreriod to the first half-yearly p ui rd of the sueeced ng i>iec6- 
goods year and vice versa a transfer iij) to a miximiim of twenty million (20^000,000) 
yards shall be permitted. 

(d) Chissifieation of the quota into categories. The quota of cotton pieeegoods 
shall be classified into the following categories in conformity with the following per¬ 
centages Plain greys : Forty-five per cent (45 p. c.). Bordered greys : Thirteen per 
cent. (Id p. c.). Bleached : Eight per cent. (8 p. c.). Coloured and others ; 34 per 
cent. (34 p. c.). 

Tho percentage allotted to each of the above categories may be modified subject 
to the following conditions 
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(1) The increase in the c >ry eilher of bordered greys or bleached shall not 
cxcee 1 twenfy per cenf. (20%) of the quantity allotted to that category and 
the increase in any other category shall not exehange ten per cent. (10%) 
of the quantily allotted to the category. (eO The fjnantity transferable from the 
category eiibt r of bf)riler('d greys or bleach*'d shall not exctjcil twenty per cent. 
(20%) (d tht; quantity allotted to that category. shall not cxe.eed ten per 
cent. (10%) (>1 the (jnanlity allotted to that eati'gory, (ii ) Tlie to'al (|UOta of 
cotton pHe‘*go()(ls for any ]>iecego()ds ynair shall not be iuereased by the above 
modification of the (juantiiy aliottrd to eacli calcgoiy. 

(c) Idu' quota for the peijod intervi>ning hetweon the imi forct'ment of the arrange¬ 
ment ;oid the (MnnmcneciiK'nt of thn fir>t jiifcegoods y (‘.‘ir (i) The, -(jnota of cotton 

jiiecigoods for the ix riotl tictwceii tin* dite ori which the percent. Indian custoniB 
duty’ on cotton pneegoods will be reduced to .hO per <■ -nt. and April I on which 
the fust piciegoods yrar begins to run shall he the pnqtortionato frai^tion of the 
qnaniify tliat would h ivi' heen allot,li'il to tin' whole pu^’cgoids year from April 1. 
ID.i.i to ]\larc}i .‘il, ID.M on t,he ba,'-is of tin* quantity oi Indian raw e»>ton itn[)orted 
into Jai'an m th* cotioo yiai of TJ'ld (from .Jan. i to l)i-e, .dl). (ii) The (piota for 
this fcaiod and tJie fir.'t iiaif-yiarly instiinnml of tin' first pie'*cgoods year (jiiota 
shall ])(* eon.^.olidated info one for llm period of aiijtro.xiinately months ending at 
the end of September 10,11. 

(1)) Ivifoieement oi tlie new agn' nnmts : (a,^ Separation of Ihirma : Tt has 

lieen ngne<l upon that tin- terms of th“ new treafy’ sfiali remain in force tliroiighoilt 
its full t.rrii \^h'ther or not Burma is siparaled. 

(b) Tile duration of the m-w treaty ; The treaty shall he signe.d as so )n as 
po.-sible in London hy tlie re.sj).(‘iive representaiives of the .Tapaneso (iovernment 
and tlie Biinsh (}o\ernim n(. rile tr<Hly sh.all e ):m- into (ff a't itnim'di.itcly after 
the cxehangi' of ratifications um1 shall remain in force until Mnreh 01. l0.)7. 

1 have above stated the substance of tlie agreement of views that has been 

airivnd at between the two delegations in the course of the nego'nit.ions since 

S(‘piember la-^t and J trust that the Ind.-an dt'Icgalion ai«‘ ready to concur that this 
Rgrunient of views has been rcaelied’. 

The lion Si?' Josi’iih IJlior? replied as follows : d linv<‘ gre.it {ilcasuro io infor¬ 
ming yonr Lveiileiiry aiul \our Kxeelleficy’s eolleagucs that tlie Indian delegates 
find ihernsi Ives i,i full agteene nr. wiili the snhstanec (d the siateinent which has 
just, been inadi' l)y yoiir Eyei llem y. 1 w<mM. however, offer the following remark 
not by wav of mo()ilic:ii i,in ot anyifimg vv h'- li yonr Eveellem'y fias said but in order 
to S(cnie tfu' i liu'id;ii itui of a {>oint vvhiefi might otherwise h * ainiiignou^. and in 
ordei to leiiK/ve an app.aio'ui, inconsi.Mteney I n f<‘r f the provi-' On th U tbi* allot- 
menf lor tbe j)arf ot ifie e,o(ton piecegoufs y(‘ir sli.tii be 2'dO million yards in 

tiic rvent of ilie fmichase of raw codon by ,la|>Mn. being les-. than th'* cpiantify 

vvliieli would justify a total yearly <|Uota of this amount. 1 assume that youV 
ExcilUiioy ^^rees that the neeessary adjustment should he made from the next 
year’s quota', 

JI. K. M?-. S(i/r(tr/a. — l am happy that my statement has been concurred in by 
the hot) Sir J.^sepii Blion*. 1 wish, Ihenfote, to propose that the two delegations 
proeei'd immediately to Ifie aetnal drafnng of tlie new agreement to be formulated 
Upon tlie basis of ihe agreenuml ot vii vvs that has been reached. 1 trust that the 
Indian (h lig,ifion are ready to accede to the ])roposii ion. 

The }i()?i. Si)' J(usr}>h A’/iore. — The fndiaii delegation ngrt'e to the suggestion put 
forwaid by your Exe lleney. The agreement to he drafted will, of course, further 
include eonelusions on minor subsidiary details which snll remain to be filled in. 

11. E. ^fr, According to information just received from my CJovern- 

nu’iif the Cotton Spinners' Association of Japan Jif, the committee, meeting hold at 
Osaka on Jan. 4 deeidi d to withdraw on Jin. 8 19JI the resolation concerning the 
Huspi nsion of the pnichase of Indian raw (Otton. 

The hon. S?r Juxyh Bhore.-hx view of the withdrawal of the resolution referred 
to by your Excellency and in view of the agreement of vii'ws between the two 
d( legations nJerred to above, the (4ovornment of Indian will reduce the customs 
duties on JaiJRiieso cotton piecegoods imported info India to the rates which have 
been agreed upon between the two delegations from Jan. 8 the date from which the 
r<solution (J the Cotton Spinners Association of Japan concerning the suspension 
of tbe purchase of Indian raw cotton is withdrawn, and will accord the most 
favoured nation treatment in respect of duties on Japanese cotton piecegoods im- 
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ported into India from the same date. Such conditions as have been agreed upon 
between the two delegations will be applied to the imports of Japanese piccegoods 
into India. 

POINTS OF INDO JAPANESE AGREEMENT 

Following is the detailed statement issued by the Coramcree Department, Govt, 
of India, on the 6th. January 1934, on ihe points on which agreement was 
reached between the Japanese and Indian Ofticial Trade Delegations at their meeting 
yesterday 

(1) ^:^ubjeet to reservation by both countries of-the right to make such changes 

in their customs tarills as may be nec('KSary for the protection of their own 

interestF Japan and India agree that should any modification of the Customs 

tariff by cither country result in tin* trade micrests of other country beitig adversely 

affected in any appreciable measure, th<‘y shall, upon the Kquest of the country 

so affected, enter into lu'goiiaiions with the oiijcct of reconciling, as far as possible, 
the tiade interests of the two countries. 

(2) In respect of customs duties Japan and India shall reciprocally accord 
riiost-favourcd-ijation treatment to any article, produce or inanutaiure of either 
country. 

(J) Notwithstanding all other arrangements that have been entered into, the 
Government of India shall have the ncht of imposing or varying from time to 
time, speeial rates of customs duty on art cics, produce or manufacture of Japan, 
other or higher than those lived on similar articles of any oiher country at such 
rates as the (Tovernment of India may consider necessary to correct the effects of 
any variation of exchange value ot the Yen nlalive to the Itiipce PuhMcqueiit to 
December 31, 1933. In imposing, varying or on being napiestcd by the (lovcrnment 
of Japan to vary such special rates the Government of Inilia undertake to give 
full ccnisideration to the relevant factors which tend lo raise tlie export prices of 
Japanese goods such as purchase by Japan of raw materials in markets 
outside Japan and adjustment of intenial Japanese prices, and to limit such 
rat(8 to w'hut is necessary to eorreet the clleets of depreciation of the Yen. 

The Government of India furiher nndm-take that no change in any 

such rate shall be made unf’l it has been in for -c for at li ast five weeks. Recipro¬ 
cally the Government of Japan shall have similar riglits against Indian goods if 
the rupee be depreciated. 

(4) Without prejuJicc to the ngreoments coneering the most favoured nation 
treatment and the ..;easnreB to coireei the ('xehange llaetnations, customs duty to 
he imposed by the Government of India should not excied the following rates : — 

Duty on plain greys, 50 per cent ad valorem or 5 one-foith annas per 

pound. Duty on otlieis- 50 prr cent advalorem. 

(51 The quantity of Japanese pieeegoods to he exported to India in one year 
beginning from the first ot Ajnil will he limited within the (taota whii*h shall he 
fixed in accordance with the ipno^tny of Indian raw cotton exvjorled to .Tapan 

to one >ear beginning from Uu; first, of .January of the same year. The pieeegoods 
year shall be from the first of April to tin* 31st of March. The cotton year shall 
he from the first, of Januaiy to the 31st of December. 

The basic quota of the Japanese pieeegoods exports shall he 325 million yards 
linked with one million hales of Indian raw corf,on. In case the export of Indian 
cotton fall below one million bales, ;ihe quota of piccegoods shall he dcO'rmined by 
reducing the basic quota at the rate of two million yards for every K),LC)0 hales 
deficit. A transfer fiom the quota of the first half-yearly period to the second half- 
yearly and vice versa shall be permitted upto a maximum of 20 million yards. 

The quota of coiton pieeegoods shall be classJicd into plain greys 45 per cent, 
bordered greys 13 per cent, bleached 8 per cent and coloured and oihers 34 per centl 
The percentage in above categories can be modified. 

(6) The terms of the new treaty shidl remain in force thronghont its full term 
irrespective of separation of Burma. The treaty shall be signed in London by a re- 
preseniative of each of the .Tapanese and British Governments. It operates imme¬ 
diately after ratification and holds good until the 31 sr. of March l937. 

Hib Excellency Setsuzo Saivada announced withdrawal of boycott of Indian 
cotton from January 8 and Sir Joseph Bhore announced reduction of customs duty 
on Japanese pieeegoods. 

If the export of cotton in any year exceed one million bales the quota of piece- 
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jroocis shall bo increased at the rate of 150,0000 yds..for every additional 10,000 bales 
suhjoct to a maximum of 400 million yards. If the export of cotton exceed 150.0000 
bales the quantity thus exported in ex'*esM shall be added to the cotton exported the 
following: year. In n-specd of both piecc^oods and cotton re-exported the quantity 
ehall be dt ducted from the imported quantity. 

The pieeij>:oods yi'ar sliall be divided into two half-yearly periods, the first half- 
yearly pi‘ri(>(l riinniiijr from the first of April to the .‘iOth of Sf'pfcraber and the se¬ 
cond from the first of O'-tober to the 2lHt of March of the following year. The 
quota of the first half-yearly period shall be 200 million yards. 

European view on ihe Agreement 

That, the Indo-,7apaneso agreement will tend in the near future to increase the 
purchasing power of the ryot which will repay the millowner, the yarn spintur 
and tlie liaudloom weaver for tln^ saerifi 'i'H they are making today, was the opinion 
expressed by Mr. J. Rain^aay Scoit, in the course of a press interview. He said ;— 

Th(' Indo-Japanese agreement wnll have world-wide eff.'ct, for. it will tend to 
maintain tin- peace of thi^ world and lessen the tension which existed between the 
United Kingdom, her eolonies and .lapan after the abrogation of the trade treaty. 
The good leeling wliieh iihihI to exist between tin* United Kingdom and .lapan 
wdll now be renew’ed and its existence is guaranteed tor a further piTiod of three 
years. To obtain this object India has made great saerifi.-cH nnd 1 hope that the 
British empire w'lil lemember this as tndia is qualifying to become short'y a self- 
governing Dorainioii within tin- ( injdH' and has sh.jwn again that she has the best 
interests of the enqiire in general at heart. 

*]n India the agneuliural int.erosiH such as (he cotton growers are now well 
protected and in getting this ngreeint-ut tlirongh, the industrialist has had to make 
his sacnticts too. Ihc iiiiIIowikt, the haudloom wi'aver and the spinner have 
generously abaud their claims for adi-ciuaU; and thorough proleetion in order that 
the cotton growers may tm assured of a ready maiket for a third of the cotton 

crop grown in India. The long v-ew has beim taken and Government have started 

on a really construelive policy to iiuTease the prices )f one agricultural product. 
Cotton puces have already risen as the result of this agreiinent and it is hoped 
that such an inereast w’di tend in the near future to inerease iht; pureliasing power 
of the ryot which woll rcfiay the millowner, the yarn S[>inner and the handloom 
weaver for the siKU’ifiees they ar<‘ miking today, hi tin* progress of iK-gotiations 
the agiieuliurist and the industrialist, were brought, into close toudi and interests 
which distrusted i-aeh other have come to sei- eae.h others point of view anei an; 
now on tin; besl terms and have eoin-- to re.dise that the.r interesis are identical. 

Such eontei(mc'-s have l)i;en so usetiil that 1 tdiink Unit (r jVvmm < nt ought to laki^ 

Steps to see that thi-y are eontiuiied us yearly eonferi-necs at 1 peihaps this couid 
be done thiuugh the iinduim of tiie lmp(‘nal Uouneil ot Agricultural Rescaich. 

‘I'liere aie, however, many ot the minor indimin-s wliieh still feel unhappy and 
disappomted .and aliliough ttovernimmi in Iht' new Indian I'ui itf (Amendmtait) Act 
of 11)34 have delinitely si.aled and lu knowledged that t.h(;y hive eslabiishi-d a ease 
for pioieeMou the assistum-e which (t ivennnent has given them is hardly adequate 
and the eonntry does think tint more generous treatment shouUl have been given 
now especially so as it has been so long in coming that the hulk of these indus¬ 
tries have been badly hit by .I.ipaiiese competition in the last 18 months. The 
rcveniies of the Central Cdoveiniiieiit should benefit very eonsideralily by th' 
increased customs receipts through the new speeitie duli'^s but if thi-y do so it will 
show that the proleetion is madeqiiate for the industries. I only wish that Ja pan’ 
own methods ut dealing with the suojeet had been more closely followed for she 
has realised that proieeuon is required lor the expansion of lier trade. The (fovcrii- 
menl oi India has collect-d all ttie iiilormatioa it requires and has all the facts at 
its disposal. The industries themselves have supplied all such details to Govern¬ 
ment so that It seems unnecessary to eoinjiel such industries as require further 
proleetion to go to a Taiitf Board, as a Taritf Boaid is a long and cosily procedure 
both for Government and the industry. The neidless delays before Government 
acts is very galling and calls for immediate reform. 1 hope that the three years 
which Government has at its disposal before .a new agreement comes up will be 
used by Government'^ in putting its house iu order and in endeavouring to get that 
close eoutact and uutty of purpose which wa» io noiiceahle betw§«a the Goyarn- 
miut of Japan and ila commercial iolereaiB’. 
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The annual niectinp^ of the AsflociJitcd Chambers of Commerce was held at Cal¬ 
cutta on the 8th. and 9th. January 1934 under the presidency of Mr. J. H. llender- 
son who relerred to the visits of th<5 Lancashire and Japanese Delegates. 
As regards the former, he said it was a matter of extreme regret that an agreement 
which had such far-reaching consequences on tlu; relations between (Ireat JBritain 
and India should he subjected to so much misrepresentation and adverse criticism, 
lie expressed the hope that India might soon have reason to be grateful to those 
whose goodwill and statt'smanship had rendered possible the eonelusion of the 
agreement. He characterised the successful termination of the Indo-.lapanese trade 
negotiations as welcome inauguration of the new year, and hoped the terms agreed 
upon might prove benclicial to India as a whole, and to cotton-growers and textile 
industry in jiarticular. Finally, he referreil to the evidence of the Chamber’s rep¬ 
resentatives regarding the coming eonstitulionnl changes, and said : “Our hopes 
arc now concentrated on the .Joint Select Committee's report, and on the Bill in 
which we confidently hope to hud that adequate exjiression had been given to the 
able and whole-hearted advocacy by -Vi?- Herbert Carr and the Association’a 
witnesBcs of the European and Commercial eoraraunities’trights in India”. 

H. E. the Viceroy’# Address 

The Viceroy, addressing the Associated Chambers, observed :— 

The past year has ♦vitnessed cerlain very important developments connected with 
road and rail communicaliouH. Following upon the publication early in the year of 
the report of the sjiecial c quiry which my Covernment had instituted into the 
whole position, a eimterence was convened in ^^imla in April at which were represen¬ 
ted the Covernment of India, the J..oeal Governnn nts ^ and the vaiious interests 
concerned. Atier three days’ discussion, the conference was fortunate in being ablo 
to arrive at certain recommendations embodied in eight resolutions which were 
fii.bsequcinly discussed round the table by my (loveniinent and the representatives 
of the Jiocal Covernments. The rceonimondations of the Conference have since been 
the subject of eorrespondcnce tviih the Local Uovcrnmciits which is still proceeding. 
1 think, 1 mny say that we have grasped the iiaiurc of the dilljeulties of the prob¬ 
lems with which we are faced, and we hope to discover methods for their solution. 

It is not, of course, to be expected that those diirieuit problems which have been 
exercising almost every civilised country in the w'orld will be immediately and 
ilnally solved, or even that the prol>lenis themselves will not [ireseiit dilferent aspects 
as time goes on. But, whatever the eventual outcome, the Conference has already 
clearly shown the need for the closest contact and co-operation between the Coutral 
and Provincial Governments in administering the whole transport system of the 
country. If, as 1 suggested when opening the Congress, that the fact is recognised 
and acted upon, I believe that we shall bo able to evolve a common policy and a 
co-operative course of action. 


Civil Aviation 

In a year in which financial stringency has hampered progress in almost every 
direction, the progress of Civil Aviation in this country has been one of the few 
bright spots in a somewhat gloomy picture. Until the end of June 1933 there were 
only two air mail services in India, one between Karachi and Madras operated by 
Messrs. Tata & Sons, Ltd., and the other between Karachi and Delhi run by the Delhi 
Flying Club, both of which services have been worked with an efficiency to which, I 
am glad to nave this opportunity of paying a well-merited tribute. When, however, 
the latter aervice ceased in July last, the iudiau Traua-CoutiueuVal AArwaya, \ti 
coujunction with the Imperial Airways, iuaugurated a weekly aervko between Karachi 
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and Calcutta. This service has since been extended to Ranf^oon and Singapore. 
From December Ist. the Indian National Airways have duplicated the service on the 
important and difficult part of the route between Calcutta and Rangoon. The Indian 
National Airways have also started a daily service between Calcutta and 
Dacca. This service, the first daily air service in India has, I understand, 
made a very promising beginning and its progress will, I arn sure, be 
watched with keen interest in this City. Proposals are also under consideration for 
the extension of Messrs. Tata’s Karaehi-Madras Air Mail Service to Ceylon, and for 
the operating for an air mail service between Calcutta and Madras by the Madras 
Air Taxi Service, a firm which has recently come into being. India has been des¬ 
cribed very frecjucntty but very truly as a country of vast distances. It is in such 
a country that the development of speedy communications is of special value in 
linking uj) its various parts, in breaking down j^articularism and by so doing in 
promoting political and economic development. You may rest assured that my 
Covernmont realise, to the full, the potentialities of Civil Aviation and will do their 
best to exploit them as opportunity ofi'ers, and when financial conditions improve. 

Ottawa Agreement 

It is just over a year since the Legislature gave efiect to the Agreement conclu¬ 
ded at Ottawa between the represcntativis of the Covernment of India and His 
Maicsty's Government in the United Kingdon. Jt is not yet possible properly to 
evaluate ih(‘ benefits that have ac'crned to the one party or to the other through 
the grant of mutual preferences. Many economic forces are id WTirk. and it is diffi¬ 
cult to estimate the precise efiect of any particular factor on variations in tr.'ide. 
This matter, however, will be the subji'ct of special invesiigalion, and in due course 
a report on the effect of the preferences on the trade between India and the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies will be placed before the Legislature. For the time be¬ 
ing, X content myself with drawing attention to the significance of the Agreement 
itself marking as it does a new departure in India’s tariff policy. 

Lancahiiire Delegation's Visit 

If the Ottawa Agreement was evidence of a new and closer trade relationshipf 
between the two Governments concerned, we have lately witnessed an example ole 
negotiation of another kind. J nd-T to the discussions between the cotton textile 
induBtrialists of India and Lancashire. Jt is inappropriate that 1 should comraoiit 
at this jiineture upon the meni.s of ilie Agreemeut, which has b'^ui reached. That 
Agreement will, in duo course, rcciave the full consideration of my Government, but 
1 may be permitted to express the hope that the visit of the T.am'ashire Delegation 
has usheicd in a new era in the commercial relationships o‘ India and the United 
Kingdom. tSuch personal contracts must inevitably lead to a greater degree of mu¬ 
tual understanding and goodwill between the two countries, which can only be 
fruitful of results bt'iu'fKMal to both. To those who wore responsible for opening 
this new avenue of afiproaeh to the solution of controversial trade problems I offer 
my congratulations. They have shown a breath of vision, a courage and a spirit of 
mutual understanding which are specially valuable in these troublous times. 

IN DO - J A P A N F.S E A G R EEM E N 1' 

As you are aware, an agreement has been reached on the main points which have 
been the subject of discussion between the representativi'S of the Government of 
Jndia and Japan who are engaged in the negotiation of a now trade agreement bet¬ 
ween the two countries, and immediate effect has been given effi'ct to some of the most 
important of these in advance of the formal conclusion and signature of a treaty. 
J venture to express the hope that the final agreement will generally be regarded 
as a settlement, fair and equitable to nil the parlies and interests concerned. In a 
year that has been remarkable in more ways than one in the commercial history 
of India, no event has greater significariee than the negotiation, by India’s own re¬ 
presentatives and in India, of an agreement governing her relations with an impor¬ 
tant Foreign Power. As head of the Government of India, 1 should like to take 
this opportunity of .paying my tribute of gratitude and appreciation to Sir Joseph 
Bhore and his two colleagues, Sir Fazl-i-Hussain and Sir Frauk Noyce for the 
successful manner iu w^hich they have conducted these uegotiatious, and for the most 
satisfactory results that have been obtained. 
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Economic Enquiry 

So far I have been coneerned with mattera of external policy. I would now 
refer briefly to a few matterfl of more purely domestic interest which have a 
bearin^i; on the commerce of India. You will remember that as a result of the 
recommendations of the Inchcupe Committee, the collection and publications of 
statistics of rail and river-borne trade were abandoned. Experience has shown that 
a serious lacuna in our knowlcdp^ of internal trade movements was thereby created, 
and some two years a^o it was decided to remedy the defect. Financial strinp^ency 
forbade immediale a'*-tion, but from the begiunin^^ of the present financial year, 
the collection of statistics of internal trade niovevent has been revived, and pub¬ 
lication will shortly be commenced. It has also been recognised that, if any 
progrimmo rd plannc'd economic advance for India is to be undertaken, it is 
necessary to have in existemce a trained organisation for the analysis and interpre¬ 
tation of economic facts and phenomena. A step has been taken towards the 
creation of such an organisation by the constitution, at the headquarters of the 
Government, of a branch of the nopartment of Gommercial Intelligence and Statis¬ 
tics. This Statistical Itcseaich Bureau under the l>ir(!etor-({cneral of Commercial 
Intelligence and Sfalisrics, has been in operation since .Inly last. Besides collating 
and analysing matiirial for the nst^ of the Indian Delegation in their negotiations 
with Ja}>an, it has carried the preliminary work in connection with the examination 
of the eflecis of the Ottawa Trade Agreement and it has now under preparation the 
material for a monthly survey of business condition in India. 

In order further to improve the statistical material on economic matters wo have 
just invited to India two distinguished economic and statistical experts, Professor 
Bowley of the London CniverBity, and Mr. B. II. Koliertson, University Lecturer 
on Economies at t'a,nibridge. Tlirec Indian economists will be associated with them 
in their work, riieir visit this winter is of a preliminary nature, and may pave the 
way to further erupiiries and possibly to the underiaking of a comprehensive 
census of production on the lines which havi^ been carried out in ICngland and the 
United H'utes, It is onr intention that this further work, if undertaken, will be 
entrusted mainly to Irdian economists and local organisatioiiB. Apart from this 
possibility for the future, an important and immediate task is to consider not bo 
much the establishment of new machinery and the collection of fresh materials as 
the devising of better metbods for nutting together, for the use of ourselves, of the 
local Govern men ts, and of the public the material which is already collected. Care¬ 
ful and Hcientitic study may not always lead to the spectacular results which are 
often clamoured lor liy those ivho are dissatisfied with present conditions and think 
that it is in the power of Governments to remedy them, but they are very necessary 
and are becoming increasingly so as the international economic system of the world 
is becoming more and more alTceted by the deliberately planned national economic 
policies of all countries. 

Accountancy Board 

From the first of April 1932, there was constituted by an amendment of the 
Indian Companies Act, a body entitled the Indian Accountancy Board. The 
functions of this body, which consists of persons representing tho Accountancy pro¬ 
fession or having a special knowledge of Accountancy in India, are to advise tho 
Governor-General on all matters of administration relating to Accountancy and 
to assist him in maintaining the standards of qualification and conduct of persons 
enrolled on (be register of accountants. The Board has just held its second 
annual meeting, and it may be said that the new scheme for the regulation of the 
Accountancy profession in India is now well under way. Though control is at 
present vested in the Governor-Gcncral-in-Council, it is too much to hope that, 
within no long period of time, it will be possible to transfer to tho profession itself 
the task of regulating and maintaining its own standards of professional training, 
qualifications and conduct, and that the Indian Accountancy Board will take its 
place on an equality with tho older societies and institutions which have in the past 
raised the Accountancy profession to so eminent a position. 

Mercantile Marine 

My predecessor, Lord Irwin, in his opening address to your Association in 
December 1928, referred to tho establishment of the training ship “Dufferin” in 
Bombay, which has for its object the provision of facilities for the training of 
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Indian boys as officers in the Mercantile Marine. This year the first batch of 
cadets having; completed their sea service presented themselves for their second 
mate’s certificates and T am g;Iad to be able to say that seventeen ex-cadets of the 
“Dufferin” have succeeded in obtaining; that qualification, and that all of them have 
been provided with em])loymcnt, and have now embarked on ^hoir careers. J'en of 
these cadets are serving; as junior officers with various shipping; companies, while 
the remaining; seven have joined the lkMig;al Pilot Services as leadsmen apprentices. 
I would like to take this opportunity to acknowdedg;c the assistance g;iven by the 
shipping companies towards making the scheme of the training ship a success. 

Opening; of Vizao Harbour 

As you arc no doubt aware, I had the privilege of performing the formal open¬ 
ing ceremony on the 19th December last of the Viz.igapatam Harbour. The project 
for the provision of a fully equipped harbour at Vizagapatarn was undertaken some 
years ago, and as the result of the work of construction which has gone on unin¬ 
terruptedly since then, the new Harbour was informally opened to traffic on the 
7th October lOd't. From this date, it was found possible, as a beginning, to admit 
into the Harbour vessels of a draught not ex'veding 20 feet. It is, however, hoped 
that in the not very distant fiifurc, it wdl be possible to admit vessels of much 
larger dimensions into the Port. Tin; opening of this Harbour nill not only supply 
a long felt need for u safe anchoragi! for ocean-going traffic on the east coast of 
India between Calcutta and Madras, but will assist greatly in the development^ of 
a hinterland rich in natural resources by ])rovidiug for its produce a convenient 
outlet to the markets of the world. 

Et'ONOMic Depression 

Now for a few moments, 1 wish to turn your attention to finnneial matters. 
During the past year, the w'orld economur crisis has cont'iined to dominate the 
situation and until it abates it is impossible for India—a country whose prosperity 
depend^ fio largely on the world’s demand for its agimoiltnral produce--to make 
any substantial advance, towards prosperity. India was strongly represented at the 
World Economic Conhrence in June and July, but as yon all know, that Conference 
failed in its primary object, which was to co-ordinate international amnion in pro¬ 
moting a recovery in commodity prices. Looking back, wc (tan see that failure_ to 
achieve that particular object twas inevitable. The new Presidf'ut of the United 
States of Amelina was beginning one of the widest and boldest attempts at economic 
reconstruction through moru'tary action which the world lias ever seen and was not 
in a position to tie his hands liy any intermitional agrncnient, ^did<^ his abstention 
made a general ugreement impossible. There are aiso siihstamial ddferciiees of 
policy between the group of eountnes linked with sterling and those that stdl adhere 
to the gold standard. At the same time, the ennferenee had a valuable indirect 
result. It brought the world mon; closely face to face with realities. There arc few 
now who think that the wholes trouble is monetary, or that it can be eureM by 
monetary manipulation alone. Jf the ex]>eriment in America is proving anything, 
it is that the trouble is due to innumerable causes which must bo examined and 
dealt with separately, and that the mass of human transaetions and interactions 
which go to niak(' the web of economic activity arc cxirmmly hard to guide or 
drive into an artificially created jirospcrity. The sane and businesslike attitude of 
the British Government and the Bank of England has provided a shelter to those 
nations which are within the Sterling ground, and has enhanced imnicaurably the 
prestige of Sterling as a rock of staliility in an unstable wmrld. It is diflienlt to 
contemplate what might have happened to the world if the stability of JiOndon as 
an international banking centre had broken down, or if the exam])le of British ad¬ 
herence to sound methods had not remained as a guide and foundation for confi¬ 
dence. There are signs very definitely in London and even here in India that this 
policy is meeting its reward. All the reports from London indicate a stronger and 
more widespreau feeling of confidence in (he future, this Christmas, than there has 
been for many years past, and I have no doubt that this will spread to all parts of 
the Empire. It is not a policy which will jirodiice dramatic results. Hard work and 
facing the situation with courage, these arc tlie qualities which have led to success in tho 
past, and w ill so again. As England is the nerve centre of the sterlirig-using nations, 
it was the first to feel the depression,and so it is the first to experience the recoA^ery. But 
eveu in India there are already signs of improvement. Our balance of trade is definitely 
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better, that is to say, imports and exports are coming back to their old r^ationship 
though both arc sjuily smaller in quantity owing not only to the fall in the 
of our export staples, but the decrease in the world demand for them. Our bud¬ 
getary pu.‘'iiion still needs great care, but we have always preserved such high stan¬ 
dards in linancial policy, that we have more a margin than most countries to 
draw upon. 

It is wonderful, looking back, that we have been able to sland up to the slrain 
as we have. When trade improves, onr revenue position must also necessarily im¬ 
prove and even now there arc; di'finite signs of improvement in our great commercial 
departmc'iils—the Rails and the Rosts and Tclc’gra))hH. P>iit if 1 sjnak generally m 
an optimistic, tone, I and my Ciovernnient do recognise lliat the inolonged period 
of d(")nssion has jiiit a strain not only on public finama', but on the position of 
all thost' who work lor their living in India. Their ])Osiiion and es[)<'cially that ot 
those who are engagfal in ngrifmlture on which nil onr trade and industry deiiend. 
must deserve our careful consideration. 

Reskiivk Rank Lr/iisr.ATiON 

The year which 1ms just closed has been markc'd by oio' event of great impor¬ 
tance in the tinaneial tieid. 1 icRr to the pas^^age in tin; Rgihlative AbSmuhly of 
the Reserve Rank legislation. Tiio setting up of an Jndmn R(''^eive bank and the 
Iranslcr by tin; Government to it of the control (>f cnrr<aicy will be u step of ex¬ 
treme signiiiiaanee, 1 doubt if many realis('how gnat a change it imi»lies in the 
uircciioii of si lt-gt)V(‘rn inent in India, "it, is a ehang<‘ which w(' should ])erhaps not 
normally have eont'inplated in a time of such instalMbty as the present, if it had 
not been a prelude t.) the constitutiotial changes, h'or (bis reason, in making it, 
we need the support and eo-operation of all sections of the political and 
buRiiU'Rs community in India. 1 am glad to la; able to record that till now 
wc have received that co-opeiation. 'I’he nn'infars of tin' Indian Ligi.'^latnre and 
tJie nprcsentativi'H of tin' Ranxiiig interests have wr>rkcd hard, and with a full senso 
of the public inleresls. The co-opeiation bt tween Jndians and Rutish residents in 
Jiidia and tin; subordinalion of racial jrulonsies has been a tnarkml and w’clcomo 
feature tbroughoiu the whole of (he discussions. Here I would like particularly^ to 
thank the Chamhers, which you reiircscnt, for your coiiHtruc'ivc and hclptul criii- 
eism and co-opcfaiion in traming onr plan, widiont which it UfUild not have bi'on 
jiossible to have y)la<-e(l so w(•ll-balainaal a mcasiue on (ho statute book in such a 
short tilin’. This co-operation of the biurofican Ghitinlicrri is also a happy augury 
for the future and J liopi; that it will be continued to ensure the iH'pularity and 
stability of the new institution. 

Refore 1 conclude 1 would like to say a few words on the fnliiie outlook in its 
bearing on the interests your Association r(presents. J have made it a point 
during my Viceroyulty to kei’p in close touch wnh llio cuirentB of opinion in the 
European business eommuuity on the Constitutional cbangiK now under discussion 
by the .loinl t^elect t-oinmiMee. It, has given nu' the greatest satisfaction to find 
that your leaders, while insisti'iit upon due rceoginlion (f your own intensts, have 
identified themselves with the legitimate luhlical aspiiulions of tlicir Indian fellow 
suhjeclF, 

Gentlemen, it is my eonfident opinion that a great and hiilliarit future lies 
before this country. India is not at the cros'^-roads, iloublful and hesitant. tShc has 
choosen her ])ath, that of progress, and on it her feet arc firmly set. 1 
congratulate you on the wisdom and slatcHiiianship of your atiiiiule in times of 
rapidly changing eonditions. A'oiir Association has a direet and Sjiecial interest in 
two particular aspects of the White Paper proposals, namely, the reprt scnlation of 
European b'ommcreo in new’ IcgislalurcB, and the provisions on the subject of Com¬ 
mercial Di.scrimination. You are all aware of the Gommercial r incscntation in the 
legislatures suggested in the appendices of the White 1‘aper. In the proposals 
designed to Bcciirc the special representation of ( oninurce and Industry in the 
Provincial Legislatures, the estimated distribution of Commerce seats between Indian 
and European interests is described, but the composition of the bodies through 
which election to those seats will he conducted, though in most oasis cither pre¬ 
dominantly European or predominantly Indian, will not be fixed by statute. 

It is therefore noted that it will not he possible in each province to state 
with certainty how many Europeans and Indians respectively will bo returned 
in tho Federal Legislature. His Majesty’s Government have proposed an 
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important change. At present p^uropean Commerce, as such, is represented only in 
the Council of State. The Jnclian comm(3reial interests of Madras and Bombay have 
two seats in the Assembly, but the elected European members of the Assembly are 
in all cases returned not by special commercial constituencies, but by constituen¬ 
cies formed of members of the Euro[)Can community. The need for the special 
repreR(‘ntation in the Lower House of ICuropcan Commerce has already made itself 
felt. It has therefore, lain our praetice for some years past to pivc one of the 
nominated seats m the Asstanbly to a meinb(*r of yonr Assocnation. Having regard 
to Ibis consideration, JIis Maj* sty’s Ho\ eminent have jiioposed that the Indian and 
Kiiroj)ean CommiTce should both be given direct representation in the Federal 
Afisenibly, Of the three seats set aside for that purpose, one has been allotted to 
your Association. 'J'lie scheme now awaits the recommendation of the .loint Select 
Committee of J*arliament. Without in any way tirt'judging the view which that 
committee may take, I draw the attention of your Association to the proposal 
v\hich will give it the right to return its own elected member to the Federal Legisla- 
inre, in order to remind yon lluit yonr claim to direct re})resentation has not 
passed unheeded. 

C’<)^fMI:iieiAL J> 1 selUMTNATTON 

The n])pro{)riate C'onstitiilional pro\i'^ion on the subject of commercial discrimination 
li.is proved a tliorny and difbetiit problem. Ihit as its di-eiission has proceeded, I have 
diBeerned, both in ihi' evidence given befort' the Select C^imniittee and in the recent 
mention of that subject in tlio Assenddy, a growing tendency, a])})arent on tdl sides, to 
mei L the problmi in .a geneions spirit of aecommodalion iiTw hu h a most eneouraging 
feature has bei n llie gtainine gotidwili showui and exjiressed, a recognition on tJie Biitish 
huie of Indian scntimenl, and a (jiiick: n spouse on tlie indiiiii side to the interests 
of British (tomnuTee in the new conditions of tlie future Const it uf.ion. i w’as 
struck by the ha]>py plirase used l»y one of the witnesses of your Associatiou before 
the. •SeK'ct Commiltee, wluni he expressed the hojie that the saiVgua'ds would bo, 
like a L"ood contract made, i>ut in the safe and nevi'i* reftTred to again, since refer¬ 
ence 18 never neei'ssary. All who liavi' the interests of India at heart will share 
that h(3])('. and all can make their eoiitiibntion to secure its fiillilrnent. JSo much 
deiM'iids on tlie sfiirit in wliicli tiu' s>Hleni is woiked. WHide ihi' new Consulntiou 
IS being disenssed, attention is fixed on the provisions it will contain, but it is the 
daily eontaels ol business life tliat will give their eiiaractcr to your future relations 
with Indian comiiKree and its leadeis. 

Fimilly, 1 should like to stritce a note of a rather mor*' personal character. J 
remember very well (hid, on tin* eve of my (le|)i*rtnre from Jjontlon to India, I \vaR 
the gm^-t of the iMgiinis (dub, and in a spiceh that 1 lUiide id ihat dinner, I ii*m- 
niko’d that 1 was going emt to India full of hope ana eoiilidencA to undertake rny 
dillienlt task and linil I It ii (hat 1 should re<-iive in ji lull measure tlie support in 
iny wtirk id all ^ghl-thlnkin^ and l;iw-abidn)g eitizeiis in tliis emintry. After over 
tvvo-and-a-indl years' evperK>nec here during which we liave all passed through a 
period of stress and strain in onr varied oceiipations and interests, I am full of 
hope and eontidei'Ce snll and my gratitude goes out in full measure to every loyal 
citizen in this eoiiutry from iJie highest to the low’est, for their steadiness aiid 
staunehness, juul their loyal snpiioit of (he (?ovcrnmenl and its otlieers during 
these most dillienlt and trying years. In wishing you all everytliing of the best 
dining the coming year, my confident hope is Ihat if go forward with a deter¬ 
mination to eo-operule together, ]»eaee, goodwill and prosjieiity will soon come 10 
all those who are unitedly working for the welfare of India and her people. 

Proceedings and Resolutions 

»SiiRCHAnoE ON Air Mail 

Rai Bahadur P. Muhkcrji (Punjab Chamber) moved the first ri'solution regarding 
reduction of snreharges on Air Mad traffic. In the course of his speech, Mr. Mu- 
kherji wished that he was wrung but he thought the Government still looked upon 
the Air Mail as an abnormal and unessential aUeruaiivc method of convoying mails. 
He was led to this eonelusion by the fact that they charged extra rates for this 
method of transit to cover the expenses involved, whereas in every other means of 
transit the mail expense was pooled and averaged. The ordinary postage rales, he 
suggested, should be ultimately charged and all mails should be given to air carriers 
where Bueh carriage existed. 
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Sir Frank Noyce, Industries member, ropIyinR. rcRretted that he could not accept 
the resolution in its present form, lie repudiated the charfco that the Government 
were makinp: money on siirchar^jes. If it was so, ho would have been the hrst to 
take off Burcharejes. It was not fair that those who wanted speed, should not have 
to pay. He exprcBsed the hope that the Punjab Chamber would not insist on using 
the words ‘^‘and ultimately eliminate.” 

Mr Midherji accepted the amendment. The resolution was carried as amended. 

Mr*. T. K Cumiinfjham (Bombay Chamber) moved a resolution regarding conces¬ 
sion rates for commercial documents. 

Mr. Cunningham explained that except in very urgent cases, use would not be 
made of air service for commercial documents as the cost of despatching commercial 
papers was about one-sixteenth of the cost of an cipial w’cight of letters, whereas 
the c.osu of both by air was practically the same. 

Beplving to Mr. Cunningham, Sir F. Noi/cr said that at the present moment, 
he could only express the hope that as air transport further developed it would be 
possible to reduce the charges. The resoluiion was carried. 


Postal iNsuiiANCE Fees 

Mr. Sen (Punjab Chamber) moving a resolution regarding reduction of postal 
insurance fees, regretted that the unanimous view of the Chamber on the question 
expressed last year, did not linJ acceptance with the (rovernment, who contended 
that the public would not be inconvenienced if notes w^tc never cut for remittance 
by post in view of the faeiliti(;s for cheap remittances offered by the (Jovernment 
and the Imperial Bank. Mr. Sen examined the (rovernment's atiitudc and refused 
their assertion. Considering the paucity of banking institutions in the country the 
need for development of post ofhee banking was apparent, and by giving the facili¬ 
ties afcked for, they would provide every 74 square miles of the country and every 
14,039 of the population, now served by a post office, wiin, if not exactly a bank 
at any rate, a substitute performing one of the important banking functions. 

Replying, on behalf of the Govcrnrnciu of India, Sir Frank Noyce said that the 
system of postal insurance was distinctly an expensive business, so far as the post 
office was concerned. Ho promised, however, to get the (luestion examined. 

The resolution was put to vote and carried. 


Infringement of Designs 

Mr. Q. J. Wiyitcrhotham of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, moved a resolu¬ 
tion on infringement of designs. He said that he bad brought forward this 
resoiutiou again this year, because it was the opinion of his Chamber that it had 
not been adequately dealt with by the Government of India. In the published 
proceedings of the last meeting of the Associated (Jhambers of C/Ommeree, the 
resolution appeared under the heading ‘infringement of designs on picccgoods’. 
But it was not their projiGsal that any action taken in pursuance of that resolution 
should apply only to this class of goods. The reason why piecogoods were parti¬ 
cularly mentioned, was that it was in connection with those goods that the most 
numerous and most flagrant infringemenls had come to their noliee. He submitted 
that the action proposed by his Chamber could and should bo made applicable 
equally for the protection of registered designs on other goods. The only reply 
which the Government gave to that resolution passed last year was a lettiTS from 
the Department of Commerce, in which the Government regretted that they were 
unable to accept it. His resolution did not contemplate any alteration of the Merc¬ 
handise Marks law to make compulsory any indication of the country of origin under 
conditions not already provided by the law. All that they asked last year and this year 
was that the Customs authorities be given the same power In respect of goods bearing 
designs which were alleged to be infringements of designs registered by others un¬ 
der the Indian Patents and Designs Act. That po^ye^ the Chistoms authorities did 
not possess at present, and his Chamber w’^as quite unable to sec that any real 
difficulties stood in the way of the power being granted. They only wished the 
law to provide that goods which were the subject of such complaint, might be 
detained at ports of entry, pending the complainants proving their case. An 
adequate safeguard against frivolous complaints could be provided by requiring 
complainants to lodge substantial deposits with the Customs authorities at the time 
of filing applications for the detention of goods, such deposits to be liable to forfei* 
ture if the application turned out to be frivolous. 
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Mr. J. A. Edward Evans (BpiirhI Chamber), flupportinp; the resolution, r(ferr(!cl 
to a recent case when p^oods of Japanese origin, beinp; exact copies of British design, 
had been imported throufjh Calcutta and despatched to Nepal. 

Replying;, Sir Frank Noyce said that he had not cnougih time to ex unine the 
question more fully. Diaciiasion on the subject in the Chamber had th own con- 
Biderablc light, and he promised further examination of the subject. The resolution 
was carried. 

Conditional Sales Aoreements 

Mr. A. Aihnan (Bengal Chamber) moved a resolution on hire purcb or 
conditional sales agreements. lie criticised the (lovernmcnt attitude who adbe \ to 
the opinion that there was no inherent defect in the existing law which \vou!d 
justify legislation. He said that in a country, w'hose people wtue mostly lifi- oms. 
he could not but feel it ivas most unfortunate that the Government should i ..ve 
viewed the problem from one angle. Hire purehuse could (ill a trenuuidous tued 
both in social and comtncrcial life, but would not do so. unless the rights i the 
vendor were projierly protected. He asked for a coddying Act setting oi t mid 
defining the rights of various parties, as well as the cnTccts and limila 1 cf 
agreements. 

Sir Joseph Bhorc, replying, said that it was diffifuU to say anything ar the piee od 
stage. He promised to fully examim* the case, when it would come ladore liim, le C, 
Wuuld then consider whelh'r in tho light of the dtseussiop, it would be iiossilile to 
rnoaify the Ciovernment's attitude. The resolution w'as carried. 

Raiiavay Risk Noti> 

• M:. 7. E. Cunningham, (Bombay Chamber) moved a resolution on Railway lisk 

notes. 

Sir Joseph Jihorc, replying, regretted the absence of Sir Guthrie Russel, but pro¬ 
mised to bring the Ciiambcr’s views to (he notice of the Government. Ho asked 

the Chambci to await the result of (he eominnniealion which the Railway Board 
had made to the ddferent Railway Administrations. 

The nsolution weis kc’pt back on tlie suggestion of Sir Joseph Bhoro until the 

result of the communication sent by the Railway Board was koowm. 

Letierr Tatent of Hioit Courts 

Mr. 0. Jj. UJ'nlcrbolham (Bombay Chamber) moved a resolution on “'Letters 
Patent of the High Courts of Jndieaiare at Bombay, Galcuila, IMadras and Rangoon”, 
ilc said that a difliculty arose from the find, that din'erent inti rprelations liad been 
placed on the words “in case ol suits for land” in ilause 12 of the Letters Patent 
of the Bombay, ('aleiilta and Madras High Gonrts, not only by the various courts, 
but by the same High Court at various times. It seemed to them extraordinary 
that where there were eonflieting iiitcrjuetationM of the same law not only between 
the diflereut High Couits, but bctweim dillerent judgmenlB of the same High 
Court, the Goverumeut should not be willing to take steps to remove the confusion. 

It was baldly less extraordinary that they sliouid take live years to make up their 
minds. They felt strongly that there should be no further delay in putting an end 
to the present state of uiieertainty. He sincerely truslid that the Government 
would now be willing to take steps to that end, or if not, they would at least 
furnish them with an explanation as to their reason for taking no action. 

The resolution w’as carried. 

Food Adulteration 

Mr. F. E. James, on behalf of the Coimbatore Chamber, moved a modified resolution 
on food adulteration. He said that cvcrylhiiig, milk, sugar, tea, coffee, perhaps with 
the exception of whisky and beer, was in some form or other adulterated in this 
country. His Chamber was particularly interested in tea and coffee. There had been a case 
in South India where in samples of lea 50 percent of bran-husk was found. Birailar 
was the case with regard to coffee. He knew there were Food Adulteration Acts, 
but they were defective also because they did not penalise the man who indulged 
in adult oral ion and provide for an adequate fine. He suggested some means for 
forfeiting and destroying food which contained a large percentage of adulterated 
stuff. Ju order that people might realise the provisions of the Act, he also siigges- 
ted the diitribulion of pamphlets containing the provisions of the Food Adultera- 
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tion Act. He sujijpjosted that the Cammissioner for Public Health. Government of 
India, should take up the question in consultation with the Local Governments. 

The modified resolution was carried. It read as follows: “This Association 
calls the attention of the Constituent Chambers and the Government of India to 
the continued and widespread adulteration of food throughout the country, and 
urges upon them the necessity of pressing upon the Provincial Goyernraents the 
importance of dealing with this evil, more effectively by means -.of suitable legisla¬ 
tion, adequate administrative action and 'education of public opinion.” 

SECOND DAY—CALGUTTA^9th. JANUARY 1934 
Duty on Aden Salt 

At to-day’s .neeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce. Mr. A, R. Leish- 
vian (Ohit.ragong) moved a resolution that the duty on Aden salt be increased to 
the level of the duty now levied on foreign salt. By quoting figures, he showed that 
Aden salt had a preference over other important salts of lis. 15-10 per hundred 
maunds, which was (juite sufficient to permit of its predominating the market to the 
practical exclusion of other imported salts. Ho contended that Aden salt should 
be treated as foreign salt, in as much as it was imported into India by ocean 
steamers. Ho had been approached by an Indian salt concern who assured him 
that his Chamber’s resolution had the full support of their principals. 

Mr. H. S. Bif/givither (Karachi) observed that as salt had considerable local 
interests, and was capable of an output of 250 lakhs of tons per year, naturally, he 
would like to vote for the motion, but he doubted whether it was possible or aesir- 
ablc to do so. Politically speaking, so long as Aden was under the India Government, 
to do so would amount to discrimination against a particular section of the indige¬ 
nous industry—a policy against which the Associated Cl ambers had set their face. 
If his doubt could be removed, he would vote for it, otherwise he would abstain 
from voting. 

Replying, Sir George, Schfcster suggested that as the matter would come up be¬ 
fore the Assembly rtalf Commii.tee, the mover might put up the matter before it. 
The Government {lolicy, he believed, had achieved its object, namely, stabilisation 
of salt prices. The present duty would be in force up to 3lst Mariih, and if any 
change was to be made, the Assembly Salt Committee w’ould recommend what le¬ 
gislation was necessary. 1I(‘, therefore, promised that he would place before the 
Committee a copy of the mover’s speech. The resolution was withdrawn. 

Duty On Foreign Raw Cotton* 

Moving a resolution on the abolition of the import duty on foreign raw cotton 
Mr. O. L. Winterbotham (Bombay) said that it was generally agreed that fhe 
import duty on raw maforiiils rc<|uirod by the inrlnstry was unfair ‘.in principle, 
and in this j ariicular case, a definite handicap lo the Indian textile industry. The 
Government argnment was that they would need revenue and hence were unable 
to abolish it. If such was really the ease, the Governmont should find ways and 
means of obtaining their full share of the revenue derived from this duty by pre¬ 
venting diversion of trade in imported raw cotton to Bhavanagar. The India 
Government stated, replying to the representalion of the Bombay Chamber and 
the Bombay Mill-owners’ Association, that the adoption of their proposals would be 
fraught with various difficulties of a serious character, but gave no indication of the 
nature of the difficulties and the obstacles. He trusted that the resolution would 
be adopted unanimously in order that the Government might be impressed with 
the urgeutTncccssiiy of giving this very vital issue a more sympathetic consideration 
than they had hitherto done. 

Mr. J. C. Ryan (Upper Indian and Mr. P. C. Mukherjee (Punjab) were unable 
to support lh<j resolution, as they had to look to the interests of the agriculturists. 

Sir George Schuster said that is was a pleasure to him to find the representatives of 
at least two Chambers speaking againt the resolution, which clearly showed that 
there were two sides of the ease. He had convincing evidence to the effect, that 
the duty had improved the posii.ion of long staple cotton, to the use of which 
Indian mills had given great encouragement. Ae regards the replacement of the 
import duty by consumption the idea, though nice, did not appeal to him. As 
regards the Bhavanagar difficulty, he held that there are are other means to deal 
with it. The suggestion of Mr. Winterbotham, if accepted, would interfere with the 
54 
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Bprcifjc provisions rep:ardinj»: most-favoured-natioii treatment, a position which the 
India Government could not accept. 

Replying, Mr. WmtarbMam said fhat he was glad to find his industrial friends 
from Cawnpore, looking to the interests of the cultivators. It was impossible to 
speak on the resolution with (‘almness, arid he w^ould ask the Finance member to 
look at the problem from the Bombay point of view. The resolution was withdrawn. 
Import Duty on Sikjar 

Mr. J. IF. Guodtjrnr (Bengal Chamber) moved a resolution on the import duty 
on sugar. He contended that the indigenous industry could not rightly regard 
itself as entitled to the additional benefit fortuitiousiy given to it by the imposition 
of the surcharge and that as the surcharge had incr(;ased the rate of duty to the 
point of diminishing returns, the stage had been rca'died when the removal of the 
surcharge became a matter of urgent necessity in the fiuaneiil interest of the 
country. The case for remission of the surcharge was that it had signally failed to 
obtain the object for which it was temporarily inpiosed, namely, an iu(;rease in the 
revenue to the Government from the duty. Fading some relief from the crushing 
burden of taxation, which it was now bearing, the import sugar trade was faced 
with extinction. 

Mr. S. 11. ivither (Karachi Chamber). Mr. A. R. Lcishma?i ( Chittagong 

Chamber) Mr. T. IC. Cwtrninnhmn (Bombay Hhambrr) supported the resolution. 

The resolution was opposed by Mr. J. IF. Loinilc (Upper India Cihnmber), and 
Mr. P. II. Oucaf (Northern India Charnb-T) on the ground that it would interfere 
with the consumers' interests. 

Sir Qeonje Schuster, replying, said that he was unable to make anv observation 
at that stage. Whatever he had to say would be said on the 27th February. 

Thq resolution was carried by a majority. 

Taxation Incomi<>tax tSuROHARGE 

Mr. IF. M, Broiniuui (Madras (.diamber) moved a resolution on the burden 
of taxation while Mr. J. 0. Rijan (Ui)per India Chamber) moved a rcHolution on 
income-tax surchange. 

Mr. Browning observed that in the budget speech for FJT'l-dl the Finance Mem¬ 
ber spent considcratde time in explaining the rt'asons for the Govm nnK iit action in 
restoring half of the eut in ]iay in connection with wdhch Associated (diambers had 
strongly protested that they had taken tlie view’ that tle n' should b(‘ no furtluir 
restoration of the eut in the ])ay (.i ihc Services untd sonu' icli( f irorn taxation was 
also ])ORKil(lc. It was clear that unless the ri'vrnuc pitsilion improved, neither 
course was possible. 'I'he purjK)se of this rosolnlion v-.is to (rnphesise tln^ jioint of 
view which thi'y had made before th(' Finance Membci i.nd* to obtain from him an 
assurance that no new I'Xftencbt ure fiom the ordinaiy loveniie woid.i be undertaken 
beyond what w'as absoliilt'ly necessary for carrying on the administration until the 
n’fjuired relief could be given. 

Mr. J. (J. Ryan emphasised that the restoration of the second moiety of the 
salaries eut, should not be provided for in the coming budget, unless at the same 
time some substantial relief was given in the inattcT of income-tax sureharge, which 
would be shared alike by the StTvices and tin; ])ublu.. 

Mr. R. A. Totclcr (Bengal Chamber) said that tiny had full admiration for 

the men in the Services, who were in no wuiy overpaid, and all of them regretted 

that financial stringency should compel the Government to eut their salaries. 

Mr. O. L. U'intcj'hothain said that as f.ar as he could see, there was uo justi¬ 
fication for the restoration of the cuts in salaries, unb'ss rglief w'as possible in the 

case of non-ofheials. Ho did not believe that the Services as a class would wish to ' 

treat the matter as a separate subject eoneerning themselves. 

Mr. F. E. James (Goeanada and C/Ochin Chambers) said that as far as he could 
guither, the general opinion was that, having regard to all the circumstances and the 
financial position of the country, it was iinjustiriidilc to restore the cuts in salaries 
unless the situation wuis such as to enable reduction in taxation at the same time. 
He thought it was not inappropiiate to spi’cilically stress the universal feeling 
among the meml)er8 of their community, that the situation should not be allowed to 
bo such as to place them in the unlortunate position of having to oppose measure 
which the Finance Member might have recourse to. 

Replying, Sir Qeorge Schuster said that the two resolutions were not at all 
embarrassing. On the contrary, thiy were put iu a form which would strengthen 
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the Finance Mcraber’a hand. Ho particularly appreciated the m idoratioii of the spooches. 
As rep^ards the first resolution whieh was to th(i clfect that no n-'W expenditure 
should be undertaken by the (Joverimicnt from the j^cncral revenue iintd the emer¬ 
gency 8ureharp:cs on income-tax and customs duty and the cracrp;enoy cut in the 
pay of the S rviees arc removed, Sir (reorp^e said that it represented the policy of 
the Government of India. They made it a rule that no mov item of expenditure 
should be ad nifted unlesH it was produetivi\ This rule had been ri^^orously follo¬ 
wed. It was a hard fitrup:p:lo to keep down the level of expenditure. There were 
inevitable expenses Ilk*', salary bills, whieh amounteHi to nearly twenty to thirty 
lakhs. A new s'anda.d had beem set up in several of the Government departments, 
pariicnlarly Posts and Ik'li'pciaphs, wlu're hie: reir-mchment had been effected. As 
regards iho S'-eond r -soluiion. the eountry was p^ettinp; back to the normal balan<*,o of 
trade. Sir G'tnp;e Sdiusier comdii l<vd by sayinp; that the position reipiircd careful 
watediinp^, and he fell th if, Pi iii’s fioan’nal p )Siiio i was e'c re n sly souad, and they 
would he able to bridp;e the p;ap and liiil on Sf)hd pjround. 

Both the resolutions were carried unanimously. 

I’xpoRi Duty on Hidrs and Skins 

Mr. d/;//.'/ il> np:;d (diambm) moved a n^solution on the abolition of the export 
duty on hulis and skins. He sanl that the fir-t and essential fa(d was that a trade 
which twenty ye ir i ayo w is t>ne of Ind a’s f irinnosl trade, had year hy year 
duuiinshed in seluai', till it had heeome but ii shadow of its fonniw self, fie 
emphasised tint one eoiild not explain away the situation hy the expression 
“eeonomie di pr •^sion". No other (muni ry in i ho world levied an export tax on 
hides and skin trade, an I mle d, one cmiitry, ii imely. South Afriea had subsidi¬ 
sed this tiado by a 1 irp; i boiimy India alone, K*ood handicapped by its own 

Government, and unilcr that handicap, a p;reat trade was dyinp;. India had never a 

inonopoly of hide, trad p tiir>tip;li some twenty yeirs she held a very stronp; position 
in that trade. Her fio-ntion, to-day, was a very weik one. it was obvious no 
indiiijenoiis busmfiss was d tivinp; any benefit from the ex[)ort tax on raw hide, 
wlnle at the same time, thi-^ tax was rujndly killinp; what was once a pjrcat export 
trade. They b'-liovcd tiiat tlie prosperity of India depended very larp:ely on the 
prosperity of the villa,e;es, ami here wa-i one typo of villag(‘, who was rapidly losing 
his anccKlral trade. 

Mr. litjafi (Upjver India Chamber), opposing the resolution, said that the 

number oi sboe-storts in practically every city and town of India was ranch greater 

than lieiore the Wa''. 11'. t,Iie,rcf iiv', m,hn'lined that the r*‘al laaison for the decrease 
in hides e\[)ort, was ii >1 the eflc'-t of the duty, but the increased consumption in 
India. He would almost viiiiure to predict that hefitre many years had passed, 
India would consume all the hides she could produce. Cousidcring the amount of 
cmploytacnt this would adbrd, he di 1 not consider that the Governtnout should do 
anything to ret ird this very d 'sirablc consummation. 

I'hc resolution was carried hy a majority. 

Levy of Taxes on Trades by Local Bodies 

Mr, W. K. M. La?}glcif (G)chin Ohamher) moved a resolution on the levy of 
taxes on professions or trades by local bodies,which ran as follows : “ This Association 
considers th it to local body should he empowered to levy a profession or trades 
tax based primarily on tdic ineomi of th 5 iiidividuil or on the ])rv)fit,s on business, 
on account of the n-c ssity of rcswving t> tin Gmtril G ivernment, th (3 imposition 
and adminislrati m of sneh taxis : and reconminls tint the Government of India 
should conduct a» enquiry into thi cxnling provincial I'gisl ition, authorising such 
taxation with a view to its modificitoi or aliolition’’. ft was amended by Mr. 
Wifitcrbothani of the B imbay (Jhamber, hy the addition of the following to the 
original resolution “and calls the attention of the India Giivcriiment to it and urges 
that the Govermnoiit sh mid impress upon the British Goverumeut the importance 
of making provision in the new Oonstitution for the reservation to the Central 
Government of this form of taxation”. 

Mr. F, E. James s lid that perhaps the delegates did not know to what extent 
this tax could bo extended in South India. It was not only dangerous for the 
future Government, but even at present it was tyrannical. 

The ameuded resolution was adopted. 
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Carrying Forward of Business Losses 

Mr. J. Reid Kay (Bengal Chamhvir) moved a rcaoliitioa on “crrryin^ forward 
of business losses.’' The mover said that the Ben^::al Chamber ur^cd on the Go¬ 
vernment necessity for r('cr)^nisin^ the equity of making; provision for business loss¬ 
es when computing the ineome lax. The stumbling block had been exclusively the 
revenue position, and in this connection they recognised that the Government 
view point, for the last few years, had not ofl'ered much chance for the introduc¬ 
tion of a change of this nature. But the outlook for the future was much better. 
He earnestly asked the Government to give favourable consideration to the 
resolution. 

Sir Qvorye Schustrr, replying, said that they should consider the present econo¬ 
mic depression and also the cost of giving relief of this nature. Did they really think 
that it was right that a particular class of pco{)l'; should have relief given to them 
at the expense of the gene ral tax-payers ? 

The resolution, which urged the Government to permit an asscssee to carry for¬ 
ward business losses for a period of three years, was carried. 

SURrilARGE ON COAL FREIGHTS 

Mr. J. M. Loumie (ITp|)or India Chamber) moving a resolution on the surcharge 
on coal freights said that to them it seemed as if this fifteen pi r ccait surcharge 
was the last straw. If it had not had the (fleet of breaking (h“ back of their in¬ 
dustries, it had certainly added to the burden they carrn'd. It 'was their opinion 
that the indications were sin^h as to justify the riunoval of this sureharge, or if its 
total removal was not possibles, at least a reduction. Ho hoped (hat the Railway 
Board would come to a favourable decision, and it would be amiounced at an 
early date. 

The resolution, amended by the following addition to the original resolution, “the 
aboliiidn of or any reduction should not involve any increase of the Railway 
Charges in other directions” was carried. 

By a formal resolution, the Chamber put on record its deep sense of apprecia¬ 
tion of the services rendered to it by Sir Georgej Schuster, by altending its meeting, 
and listening to their views. 


Calcutta Indian Chamber of Cotrimerce 

In the course of his pr<*sidcnlial address deiivert'd at the eighth annual general 
mf'cting of the Indian Chamber of Commt*r(*c, Oalentta, held on the 21st. February 
1934, Mr. Amritlal Ojha, after referring to the salient events of the past 
year, remarked that “although it is obvious that on balance, lOd'l left us 
in the throes of a depression, it is generally felt that the corner towards prospe¬ 
rity has been turned and the outlook for lO.'M is brighter. 

“India also shared to some extent iu the world improvement during the last year. 
The ('xport trade of India during the calender year went up to Rs. 148 crores 
as compared with Rs. 138 crort's during the year 1932. During the same period the 
imports have declined to Rs. 120 crorcR, as compared with Rs. 133 crores during 
1032. The export surplus is thus Rs. 22 crores in place of Rs. crores in 1932. 
The index number of wholesale priiiea is more or less stationary ; from 88 in 
December, 1932, and in January, 1933, it has gone up to 89 in December, 1933 
and to 90 January, 19'i4. But with all that the memori(38 of 1933 cannot be charac¬ 
terised as pleasant. Wo had to witness the passage of the Reserve Bank Bill through 
the Legislative Assembly in spite of the most strenuous opposition of the commercial 
community, particularly in regard to the question of the rupee*pound ratio. In 
spite of there being practicady a unanimity of opinion in regard to raising of prices 
in India as being the most important factor for bringing about an improvement in 
the economic condition of the people, all attempts at securing higher prices were 
baflacd. The over-valued rupee, as is generally admitted, has bean responsible for 
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most of tho flconomio ills in oiintry an'I his pery .itUersoly .ind seriously 
afft’cfed various infant and budding iridnatrins of the country. 

‘‘Another outstanding matter which affected India was the competition 
from abroad, partiiMilarly from .lapan with its de.prcciated currency whicu 
went to assist her various industries. The .Tapaucse compotition was 

so telling that it was necessary to pass tho Safeguardinc; of InJustrii'S Act 

for protecting: indigenous industries which wi're threatened by the import of goods 
from countries with depreciated currencies. For doing this the trade convention 
betwef'n India .Tapan which was three decades old had also to be abrogated. The 
Tndo-Japanese trade negotia'ions, however, have resulted in the conclusion of a 
New Agreement which has been generally considered satisfactory and mutually 
benefieiai. Duties on various articles which were hi'ing imported from .Japan 
nnd which were coming into viry serious competition woh tho indigenous 
products have h'cn inenased and gfuicrally an attimipt has been iiiado to 
revert to the position of l9dl by imposing rcf]uisite additional duties. A 

lar^e number of industries have thus been afforded protection after consi¬ 
derable and protracted m^gctiations, and I hop* that th-* tTOvernmeiit of 
India will enntinue to giv * them effective protection as long as it is necessary to 
do so, and wdl not hesitate to increase it even if circumstances neeessiiate it. I 
must need rrfi'r in this connection to the very sympathetic interest which the 
Hon’ble Sir Joseph Rhorc h-as taken in the devilopment of industries in the coun¬ 
try, I have no donht that under his able guidance th'‘ riovi'rnmimt of India will 
at till times willingly consider the fpiesth)!) of protection to those industries which 
have been left ont, in ordir that their interests may not suffer. I also trust that 
the coricliiHion of the treaty after friendly negoiiations will hcli) in maintaining the 
cordial relationship between India and Japan.’’ 

The Irefurer then briefly referred to tho conditions of a few major industries of 
the country, c. g., coal, cotton and jute. 

Concluding, Mr. Ojha dwelt on the imperative necessity of diverting the pressure 
of population from land to industries, ‘‘as it is absolutely essential that some 
oceupation should bo created for the middle class people. There are several indus¬ 
tries which are suited t( this province and wdiich do not even ri'quirn much outlay 
of capital. Along with a policy of affording protection to indigenous industries, I 
hope the Government of B ngal will also take concerted steps for development of 
industries, small and big, bearing in mind the goal of self-snflicicncy. As I have 
stated above, the modern trend of thought is towards securing national self- 
sufficiency and [ trust that the Government of India will also endeavour and take 
suitable action along those lines instead of buying themselves with consideration of 
nica.sures for improvement in tho export trad** of t.h * cuiotry only. Internal market 
in India is far greater than the external m irket and situateil as we are, there is no 
reason why wo should not bo able to supply a major portion of the requimments 
of our people. With a little co-operation from the Government and a little help, 
much can be .ichicved ns can be seen from the instance of the sugar industry 
which has developed so well that within only two years of the grant of protection 
to the industry, the country has become self-sufli uent in regard to supply of sugar. 


The t3engal Chamber of Commerce 

Presiding over the annual meeting of the Bengal Cliamber of Commorc(‘, held in 
Calcutta on the 23rd. February 1934, the lion^blo Mr, J. S. Henderson, after 
reviewing the year’s activities, dealt wirh the questions relating to the im[>cnding 
constitutional changes, the Reserve Bank of India Bill, the Bihar Earth-quake, the Jndo- 
Japan Trade negotiations, the E opioyers’ Federation of India, the Bengal Jute 
Enquiry Committee’s report, matter.} relating to Jneome Tax and finally the New 
Howrah Bridge with the provision of tramway trecks. 

Carrying their thoughts back over the past year as regards the general situation 
and the political horizon, the President said ; “I think it will be agreed that Go- 
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vernmcnt has confiiHicd lo govern, that poliiical horizon has become dearer^ and 
that the economio situation is bn^i^htcr and more hopeful to-day ihan it has been 
for several years past. 

‘•fie would indeed b(' a bol ! man who w uld be prepared to say that the bottom 
of the finaneial depn'ssion has b‘eu reaeh'sl and that we are now on the hifj;h road 
to prosperity, but I think it ran at lojst be said that the stn^o has been set for a 
welcome recovery and that signs are eerfaioly not wanting of a return to belter 
times.” 

U'he IVesident thanked nn'inhers of the C!iamb'*r for thdr ready and substantial 
response to ihe reeomm<*nd:.i ion made in regard to eon! nbutions to tlie Mayor’s 
Fund for the n'hef of tin* Sidr(»rerR in the dis ressed areas in Bihar conseijuent on 
the disastrous eartluju.ike and its calanolous results. 

Refcning to the Iteserve Ihuik of India IMI th(' Presi lent gavi* the Chamber Cis 
aHKuranco as a uK'mlx'r of the donu Select (\uumitlee of both Ileuses and he felt 
eoidident that ihi' Bid as final].\ shaped and passed was a sound measure and one 
which should l)e found It' wovk Bueeessfn'ly and well. 

Speaking on the new Howrah Bridg(‘, he rt minded thi'ni that the Committee of 
the ('hamber ex])reS‘i<d the Oi>inion that provision sliould be fo’’ trams on thi' new 
Bridge, seeing tliat, Ihe tr:im<‘;ir had not now regained muidi of the traffic which 
was lost to llu' bus. 

Beeently revised es'imates tor a s'ugle span bridge wer*" olitained by thi' Bridge 
Ch)mmis*ioners fioin their ( onsuhing Ivigiiieers, and d was belnoMl, that if high 
l(‘nH)le HtiH'l was used, iIm e<'St ot finaneing a ir w britige of ample width for 

idi future KapiiienuMiis could he I’m oieed lioni the sources of laoenii'* pioxidid 
under die new Howrah Bridge Aei, of llL’b. 'I'liesi* sources of reviauie were I he 
taxes on nidwiy goovls traffii* at Howrah sta'ion which now w'*iil. to the present 
hridgo'; taX'H on pas^engtas arriving at or di'pariing from Howrah, a lax id 

^2 t>er,eeiil, 00 l.h<‘ animal \abi;n.ion of lands and buildings in ('aleulta ; a lax 

of ,*4 per ei'nt, on t he utinnal raieabh' vain s of ho!<Iingi wilhin the mnnieijialii les 
of Howrah, d’o]ly<i:unge ami I'isewhere : a tax on passengers by the Port. 

Commissioners f. rry sieainers and a siihslanti d eontribiition of It-. 4 lakhs per 
annum from the Beiigd (Joverinnent. I'heri' was also the pjwer under the Act 
to h'vyvtaxis on M'liieles. 

'Die CoMMulling I'bigineerH weie now inviiing bmders for lh>; construction of Mic 
new bridge and iiii' Pinsiduil liopi. l iliat tiie order would in' jilaeed for the work 
of eor.sirmdion to begin sometime in lOdb. It. was possible that the nev\ bridge 
won'd i»e eoin]i!et,vd in BHO. 

d'he follo\^i^lg olfi'-i'-b'Mrers for lb-' <‘urr«’nt yi-ar wer. el( eti' l ; President : Mr. 

S i). (iiadstone: V le-- Pi esid-nt : Sir Iviward Bi'e.tha 1 Member^ : Messrs, H. F 
Bateman, (r. It Huniiii'II, B. I). ifiom.iitie, Sir Hii;_,ij Hanna/, Mes-irs, , 1 . Itcd 
Kay, t). C. Milicr and It A. 'ro\iIei. 


The Burma Chamber of Commerce 


“We hav(‘ not allein])t('d lo inflnrnee the wishes t>f the jieople in tin* country in 
nniving at, any de<‘iHion iii lavour of Si’panition or Federation”, said Mr. C. G. 
Wodchouse, (diairrraii of Ihe Burma (diamber of (tomnii'ree, at the annual meeting 
ot th(' (diamla'f held at Rangoon on the 28th February 1934. He also pointed out 
that if (he (“xistiiig trade relations between Bui ma ami India wero'iiot preserved, sepa¬ 
ration could be effieted only at the cost of seriously n'ducirig the material prosperity 
of Burina and, therefore, he believed that Ihe Joint Parliamentary Committee would 
be eonvineed of the necessity of ensuring that aiiy decision to separate must provide 
for equnablti financial settlement. He t'UHted that the Joint Select Committee would 
recognise their claim to have 10 per cent of total seats in the coming reforms instead 
of seven seat.s, He also dwell on some aspects of trade, eommerco and industry. 

“ rho object of the (Tovomment is the same as that of your Chamber, namely, 
the best interests of Burina and the decision whether the best interests of Burma 
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lie in Separation or Federation is now in the hands of Parliament", declared If. K. 
the Governor addresaine: the CharabfT. JIc added that the work which could hard/y 
be begun until the decision was made must involve questiouR of trade intercRts. This 
work, he stresRcd, could only bo tackled by working together irreflpective of the 
question of Separation or Federation and laying aside ideas of racial hostility. Re¬ 
ferring to the conditions and outlook in Burma, he observed that the most serious 
problem both for the country and the (Tovernment was the question of rice. Efe 
confessed that he was greatly puzzled regarding the form it would take. He also 
pointed out the “curious hostility’’ in a certain section of politicians to Burma Oil 
interests and madii reference to the recent attempt made in the AssCmbiy to deprive 
Burma of a very small dillerentiation btitween excise and import duty, a course 
whi(‘h A\ould have most serious ctFects espcfially upon the smaller companies. As 
regards European representation in a new C mucil, th<‘ Oovernor was convinced that 
Europeans had a great contribution to make for the welfare of Burma in (’ouikuI 
arul therefore he did not hold the view that they (European representatives) were a 
minority political ])arty. 


The Bombay Chamber of Commerce 

Speaking at thi* annual general meeting of the Bombay Chamber of 

Commerce held at Bombay on Ihe 19th. March 1934, H. E. the 
Governor, Jjord Brahoarne. referred to th<' value and the importance of 
the part played by the European community in the development of India 
and said he would \york in closest co-operation with the business community in 
Bombay. Dealing with the problem of trade diversion to which the president had 
(levoti^d a good deal of his speech, His Excellency said that evfjp witliin the short 
time ho had been in Bomt)ay it had convinced him that it wks one of the out¬ 
standing (piostions of tile, moment. Although it was primarily a question for the 
(iovernment of India to decule, the Bombay (rovemment had never taken a narrow 
parochial view of its respmisibilties and had idways done its utmost to press fhi' 
claims of Bombay city and I’ort on the attention of the Government of India. 

In pursnanee of this ])oliey, conlinui'd His Exeelleney. he took special measnreH 
Indore his ri’cent visit to Delhi to obtain all information on tin* subject, for bo 

shoiiM Iiavii failed in his duty if he had not taki'n the fullest advantage of the 

opportunity to pi ess upon th(‘ ropresmilaiives of the India Govt^nment both the 
dan^('rons position of B()mbay ar»d the feelings aroused thereby among the 
rnereanPle. eoiiiMunity. Ib'eause of the diflieiilt nature of the probbon and the 
conflicting interests it involvc'd, llis Exeelleney hoped they vvould not unduly 
gel disappointed if he was unable to tell them of any immi'diate results. All 
he could say was that he had given every possible opportunity of stating his case 
and he had done his utmost in the matter. As regards the diversion of cotton 
trade to Mumbra he hoi>ed the measures recently announei'd would be successful 
and as a result cotton trade would benefit. He expressed his apreeiation of the 
eo-o])eration between the Railways and the Port Trust in this matter. He expressed 
complete agreement with the President’s view on the Mody-IiCi^s Pact as he 
personally attached the greatest importance to putting business relations between 
Bombay and Lancashire on a friendly footing, i’ho value of such negotiations 
went deeper than the immediate terms of the agreement for it had started a new 
method of negotiations which ho hoped would bo ihe beginning of new and a better 
spirit in business relations between Bombay and Lancashire. 

Dealing with the Government of India’s budget proposals. His Excellency said, 
that the Bombay Government agreed with the Chamber’s view on the Government 
of India not giving any share of the additional taxation to Bombay, Bombay had 
always claimed that she had sutt’ered equ illy with Bengal from the Meston Settle¬ 
ment. As soon as Sir G. Schuster’s budget Rpt'ech was publishid, the Bombay 
(iovernment lost no time in pressing this view once more upon the attention of 
the Government of India and as he himself happened to be in Delhi while the 
subject was being discussed in the Assembly, he naturally did what he could to 
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Bupport Bombay’s case by a private discussion with repieseDtatives of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

His Excellency regretted the tendency in Bengal to take exception to “this 
very natural desire of ours to do all wo could to ensure that Bombay’s case did 
not go by default.” Some (quarters attributed a sinister significance to his visit 
to Delhi and even went to the extent of saying it was arranged for a purpose. 
His Excellency repudiated this suggestion and said the invitation to visit Delhi 
was extended to him by Lady Willingdon sometime before he had oven seen the 
shores of Bombay. “Our friends in Bengal”, added the Governor “need not have 
disturbed themselves unduly for I am afraid all representations we made to the 
India Government seem unlikely to obtain for us anything more tangible than an 
expression of sympathy.” 

Jn conclusion, he referred to the Chamber’s demand for ^e1i^d with regard to 
emergency taxation and said : The presentation of a balanced budget is the first 
step in establishing financial equilibrium. Even that slej) which thi'y had hoped 
th(‘y had acdiieved this year appeared to have been retraced in view of the decision 
of the Government to abolish the town duty ou cotton which meant a loss of ten 
lakhs. Therefore, until the Government had consolidated its position, he could 
uot commit himself to any indication of the steps which the Government 
would take. 


Southern India Chamber of Commerce 

The twenty-fourth annual general body meeting of the Southern India Chamber 
of Ckimmerce was held on thc21$t March 1934 evening at the Indian Chamber Buil¬ 
dings, North Beach Road, Madras with Mr. Jamal Mahomod^ president in the chair. 

In moving the adoption of report, Mr. Jatnal Mahomrd said inter alia :— 

All of us know that we are still passing through very difficult times. Commen¬ 
cing from the close of 1923 the whole world has lieen under a syiell of economic 
chaos and as sure as hopes are entertained at the l)eginning of a yeair they are dis- 
jielled by the end of it. In this way we have entered upon the fifth year of the 
depression. 

We may see, so far as statistics can show, how much our trade has suflered 
during the de})rcBsion, linjfiortsof private merchandise into India declined steadily from 
Ks. 248.0 (Tores in 1929 to Rs. 110 crores in 1933, a decline of more than 53 per cent 
and exports from Its. 328.9 crores in 1929 to 147.4 crores in 19!13, a decline of more than 
55 per cent. As between 1932 and 1933 the imiiorts fell from 133.0 to 110 crores and 
exports increased from 138.3 to 147.4 crores. The visible balance of trade in mer¬ 
chandise declined from 80.3 crores in 1929 to 4.0 crores in l 932 which however has 
increasi^d to 31.4 crores in 1933. The decline in imports was chiefly contributed 
amongst other things by cotton yarn and piece-goods, oils, etc,, and this decline can 
give us an idea as to how seriously the purchasing power of the pcojile has been 
impaired. The only bright feature about the imports is the increase from 9 crores 
to ll crores in machinery which shows the limited stimulus given to erection of 
mills, specially textile and sugar, during the year. The increase in exports is chief¬ 
ly contributed by raw cotton, jute, linseed and tea. In rt'spect of tea the volume 
of export was smaller but the betterment was due to higher price resulting from 
the Export Restriction scheme. Raw cotton prices throughout ruled very low and be¬ 
low American parity and even then the exports did not reach the level of 1931, but 
would have been much worse if the Japanese boycott had continued. In the case 
of linseed not only Britain but also France, Italy and other countries increased 
their taking because of the quality and price being favourable as compared to the 
Argentine seed. 

Imports of merchandise into the Presidency have similarly declined from 27 
crores in 1929 to 14.4 crores in 1933, while the exports have declined from 46 crores 
to 24 and half crores. The decline in both cases is 47 per cent. As between 1932 
and 1933, the imports fell from IG.4 crores to 14.4 crores while the exports have 
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remained at 24 and half crores without reflecting the increaao in exports from 
the rest of India. The agricultural income of this Presidency has been shown by 
oflicial figures supplied by the Hon’ble the Finance Member at the time of the last 
Budget to have been reduced from 180 lakhs in 1928-29 to 99 laks in 1932-33. Fifty- 
five percent of our agricultural income is made up by paddy and you can ima¬ 
gine what suflcring has been caused to the people of this Presidency by its fall in 
price by 60 per cent between h^epternber 1929 and last March from which position 
it has slightly recovered now. I^assing from paddy to groundnuts, wo find that this 
crop is responsible for at least 20 per cent of our agricultural income and this crop 
too has deteriorated in value during the last four years by 60 per cent. The con¬ 
dition of this cro}3 is so pathetic that it has to be exported at whatever price it 
fetches. Similar is the case of our agricultural crops. With a 50 per cent to 60 
per cent fall in the income of the people, has there been any reduction in taxation, 
not to speak of proportionate reduction ? Land Revenue has increased in some dis¬ 
tricts by IS and three-four per cent at the resettlement in the last two or three years 
and a 12 and one-half per cent Huspension or redaction of ta.x against that increase 
and against a fall in price of 60 per cent is a mockery of relief. Other taxes like 
income-tax and supertax, stamp duties, court fees, registration charges and excise 
and customs cbities remain equally heavy as beforti but represent in reality at least 
twice the quantity of goods that they formerly did. One can imagine to what mi¬ 
sery the average man is reduced under the present burden of taxation with only 
less than halt his previous income. You know how the rnereanlilo classes arc also 
groaning under this burden of taxtation looking forwnird in vain to obtaining any 
relief. 

The depression is indeed a worldwide one. Joint deliberations by nations have 
not been wanting. Vital remedies ilka reduction of taritls. depreciation of curren¬ 
cies, writing ofl’ of war debts and reparations and disarmament, all these have been 
discussed tlireadbare, but thanks to mutual suspicions and too exclusive nationalism 
no international action has yet been decided upon and each nation is left to shift 
for itself. Individual countries and groups of countries have been trying indepen¬ 
dent methods at recovery 8a far as our country is concerned, the Ottawa agreo- 
ment came into lioiug and Imperial Preference was given to Great Britain and the 
Colonics. This has disturbed our relation with other countries, and tariffs have 
grown up in them against our goods especially in France and Germany. The 
United States of America have already raised a stifl' tariff wall. .lapan followed but 
has just been brought round by negotiations for a m;w treaty. 1 am happy that 
this treaty was discussed in India ; and this is the first time in Indian history 
during British rule that a treaty was discussed in India: but if the Treaty were also 
to be signed in India it would have added to the value of the innovation. Though the 
terms might have been better, the treaty has been appreciated by the people as 
Recuring economic peace and a workable arrangernmit with our important Eastern 
neighbour. India has also entered into an agreement with the silver iiroducing and 
silver using countries with a view to prop up the value of silver. 

The Government can very well carry the silver policy still further for the 
infinite benefit of this country, such, for example, as by opening the mints for the 
free coinage of silver. On the contrary, the Government have now gone the wrong 
way to reduce iuternal prices of the country’s stock of silver accumulated over a 
long period by lowering ‘he import duty by two and half-annas per ounce in a false 
hope to promote imports. This is likely to curtail the wealth of the poorest classes 
in the country. While the idea here is said to be to bring in new silver into the 
country, the gold that was already in the country has been freely allowed to go out 
of the country. The attitude of the (.roverument of India in the matter of purchase 
and sale of gold and silver always remains a mystery and would always remain one 
of the darkest spots in the history of the present administration. Nothing would 
have been more natural for a Government to do when it has gone ofl’the gold basis 
and has no ambition of posing as the world’s supplier of gold, than to put at least 
a duty on the exports of gold even if it cannot see its way to stop the export of 
gold altogether and keep ii within the country for the benefit of the country. But the 
Government of India seems to be above such sound principles as govern the conduct 
of other civilised countries and has coolly watched 175 crores worth of gold leaving 
these shores in the course of the brief period after September, 1931. VVe have to 
derive our entire consolation for the drain of this precious metal from the help it 
gave to the British Government to strengthen their gold reserves and to the Govern¬ 
ment of India to maintain their pet ratio and obtain plentiful supplies of sterling to 
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keep the Secretary of State'e paraphernalia going. But what is the effect on this 
country ? We have seriously curtailed our credit resources, seriously impaired our 
purchasing power, and have been comfortably living on our capital by paying for 
our imports from our accumulated capital and thus crippled ourselves for our future 
banking, commercial and industrial development. 

Going through ^^uch important legislation passed since we last met as affect the 
mercantile community, the place of honour should, of course, be given to the Reserve 
Bank Act. The public opinion of the country differed violently from the Govern¬ 
ment on many points in the Bill. Our Committee suggested various amendments 
in the Bill from a national point of view. But the Government had their own way 
and got the Bill passed by the Assembly as drafted by themselves in spite of the 
earnest snd strong protests of the country. 1 must however emphasise here that the 
most iniquitous clause in the whole Act is that perpetuating the l8d. ratio. 

It was pointed out to the Government from all sides of the country how increa¬ 
singly harmful was the present exchange ratio to the vital interests of the country 
anci how urgent and supremely necessary it was to devaluate the rupee suitable for 
raising the internal price levels and for rehabilitating the purchasing power of tho 
massee. If there was one thing within tho power of the Government which would 
go a great way in picking up the vitality of the country from the miserable depths 
to which it has fallen, it was the devalution of the rupee. This the Government 
refused to do in spite of the earnest and well reasoned import unities of the people. 
They let slip one more opportunity of giving a supreme satisfaciion to the people 
of the country. We find that the present Budget proposals completely iguorc this 
impoitant question. 

Another important legislation during the year was the Safeguardiag of Indus¬ 
tries Act which was passed as a precautionary measure primarily against Japan. 
The Government made some amendments in the tariff in pursuance of the statute 
but since then the relations with Japan were examined at a Confluence in greater 
detail and further tariff changes have been either made or proposed. Borne of our 
smaller industries stand in real danger of extinction if proper protection is not 
afforded from the onset of countries which have wisely depreciated their currencies. 
For example, the widespread hosiery establishments, the umbrella factories, the 
boot and shoe industry and so on stand in need of urgent ht'lp. Early notice 
ought to bo taken of our dwindling trade in lungiea with the Straits Settlement 
and oth(3r countries. This dwindling is primarily due to the competition of 
cheap rnill-niade coloured cloth from .Tapaii. So long as the (fovernmont arc 
impervious to tho national demand for derating the ruj)ee in purKuaiii'o of a policy 
now followed by every important commu’cial country, (he outcry of industries and 
other enterprises against such undue compctilioir would never cease to be 
heard. 

In the Provincial Legislatuie the most important event for us was tho passing 
of tho Commercial Crops Marketing Act for the organisation of markets for agricul¬ 
tural products. Tile CJovernmeiit are entirely mistakiMi if they think that by res¬ 
tricting the freedom of peojilc to market then cro|)s they are ‘going to enhance 
the rojiiitation of Indian crops or enrich the ryot. There was widespread opposition 
to the measure but the GoviTiimont had it juissed. Under the Act tho Tirpur 
cotton market has been recognised but it is feared that the ignorant ryot is put 
to much inconvenience and loss. No legislation cun ultimately sueeced if it is un¬ 
practical and unpopular. 

Coming down to the moat recent proposals oi the Government of India, one or 
two of which I have already referred to, we find the same inditference to tho 
growth of indigenous industries, to the crying economic neids of the country and 
to tho great necessity of affording relief from the heavy burden of taxation. 

Tho Sugar industry has hardly had Bufficicnt timol to develop itself under the 
shadow of protection granted to it and the excise duty proposed to be levied ou 
sugar will seriously aflect this nascent industry and through it tho sugarcane cultiva¬ 
tors. Owing to the delayed starting of the cane-sugar industry in this part of tho 
country, the new duty will particularly hit South India. Moreover, another peculiar 
feature of this province, is tho manufacture of sugar from palmyra jaggery ; and the 
making of jaggery is an ancient occupation conducted on cottage industry scale. 
Even as it is, the jaggery-sugar industry has got its extra difficulties owing to the 
high cost of jaggery. An excise duty on top of this will seriously check and frus¬ 
trate tho development of this branch of sugar manufacture. 
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The duty on matches is an unjustifiable encroachment on the future Federal 
finance and is also an exploitation of the poor man’s needs. Moreover, a great 
portion of the match industry is carried on a small and more or less cottage scale. 
The imposition and collection of this duty will seriously interfere with and handicap 
the conduct and development of these small scale factories. 

Wo all sympathise with Bengal and admit that Bengal must and ought to be 
assisted in her difficulties ; but what we say is that the means for affording such 
relief should be found in retrenchment and not in additional taxation. Even during 
ordinary times, public opinion has justly been demanding the reduction of the 
Government expenditure and during the present times of unprecedented economic 
depression there is no juslification for keeping up the present level of expenditure, 
least of all for thinking of increasing the burden of taxation which is already very 
heavy. Speaking of relii'f, it pains one to see what a mockery of relief is proposed to 
bo given in certain directions. RemiHsions are proposed to be made where such 
remissions are, at best, of a doubtful nature or are such as to positively injure the 
real interests of the country. J have already referred to the reeluction in the silver 
imjiort duty as Iteing not exactly in the interest of India, Another instance in this 
connection is tne abolition of the export duty on raw hides. This question is very 
important to this })rovinca as it concerns the premier industry, the tanning industry, 
of the Madras Picsidcncy. 

The proposal of the abolition of the export duty on raw hides is made in utter 
disregard of the long and persistent demand of the industry and of the strong gene¬ 
ral public opinion on the matter. Even during normal times, the industry is hard 
put to it to maintain its struggle for existence and the competition of foreign 
interests in the Indian homo market of raw materials and in the leather market 
abroad is too powerful for the industry to develop itself properly. For protecting 
^'^6 from this injurious foreign competition and for enabling our raw skins 

and hides to go out in the tanned form as much as i)OB8iblo rather than in raw 
form, a sufficiently high export duty on raw skins and hides is necessary. The 
present 5 per cent duty does not give adequate protection ; and so the industry has 
been and is demanding the increase of the duty. But it is deplorable the Govern¬ 
ment, being innueneed by the agitation engineered by the foreign interests, are 
proposing the abolition of even this small duty so far as raw hides are concerned. 

As an excuse for this injurious step, the Hon’ble Sir George Schuster wrongly 
aftnhutes the extra fall in the exports of raw hides to the export duty, while it is 
really due to much increased internal consumption of leather articles. He also 
says that this duty w’as being retained as a revenue measure. Even so, is the 
income of the (rovernraenfc so abundant as to forego this source of revenue, how¬ 
ever paltry i(, might l)e, that too, a revenue that is paid not by the people of this 
country but by the foreign buyers of our raw hides ? But in reality it was levied 
as a protective duty as clearly explained by the Hon’ble Sir Oeorgo Barnes in 
1019 in the Indiiu Legislature. Foreign Governments like those of America and 
(rcrmany through their tariffs favour the imports into their countries of our raw 
hides and skins as against our tanned stutF and thus help their industries. Due to 
depression and the extra foreign competition and hard-ships with which it is 
surrounded, the indigenous tanning industry is now occupying a very precarious 
position. It will be very cruel at such a juncture to knock of even the small prop 
it has, and that too, without even having the question enquired into by the Tariff 
Board. I earnestly hope that the Government will still think about it, restore and 
increase the duty and thereby save and strengthen this important industry of the 
country. It is indeed a good thing that the Government propose to redueo the minimum 
rate for letters to one anna ; but by having the initial weight at one-half tola, this 
won't give much advantage to the people, and the weight should therefore be 
raised at least to one tola. The increase in the book-post rate is undesirable as it 
means a handicap on the much needed publicity of aavertisernents and on the dis¬ 
semination of knowledge. 

We were so far engaged with the Government’s acts of commission which are 
mostly contrary to the interests of the country. There are also acts of omission 
and they are even more injurious to the country. 

The commercial and industrial population of the country has been for long proa- 
Bing for the abolition of Supertax and Surcharge and the reduction of Income tax. 
But no relief is proposed to be given by the Government in this direction ; even 
the surcharge is left undisturbed. The commerce and industry of the country have 
still to go a long way to attain to the level of development achieved by those of the 
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advanced couniries of the world (he present level of taxation retards their progress 
and stunts their growth, particularly so during the present period of depression. It 
is therefore highly necessary that tlie Government should give substantial relief in 
this connection. 

I spoke a while ago about the unwillingness of the Government to arrest or 
check the drain of our hard-earned and long-saved stocks of gold. Another serious 
instance of omission is that the Budget proposals are quite innocent of even any 
hints as regards the vital (juestion of exchange ratio. The rupee must be devalu¬ 
ated if at least the further ebbing of the vitality of the country is to be checked. 
If they won’t move in unison with the other big countries which have depreciated 
their currencies, then what else the Government have done or are going to do for 
grappling the sifuatiou in the country, we don’t know. Any way, they can’t say 
that nothing need be done. 

The Governnu'ut would have the position of our country challenge comparison 
with that of any other country in the world and seem to derive some satisfaction 
from giving such a challenge. But we know that this position is mainly based on 
the cheap sterling loans and the export of gold and is not a thing to be so warmly 
congratulated upon. 

Though the Govcri»mcnt of India would not adopt such measures as other coun¬ 
tries have adopted for fighting flic depression in our country, certain signs of hope 
arc apparent in the general atmosphere of things, signs which are due to certain 
worlcl causes. I said at the outset that hopes which were entertained at the begin¬ 
ning of a year used to be frustrated at the end of the same year. But this time, 

1 think these signs are different and more substanliul. d'he trade of Great Britain 
is now stcaddy improving. The persistent continuance of the great activities of 
America continues to engender hopes of better things. I hope that these signs will 
hereafter firmly entrench themselves and steadily though gradually expand into the 
actual drawing of normal times. 


The Bihar & Orissa Chamber of Commerce 

At the annual meeting of the Bihar and Orissa Chambir of Oomnicrco, which 
was opened by //o??. J/r. Abdul Am::, Minister in charge of Commerce Department, 
at Patna on the 20th. March 1934, (he President Mr. Snnaranan Arora, in a lengthy 
address reviewed the position of (he trade and finance of the country and the province. 
Referring to the carth-ejuuke damage he said : “The loss to the economic life of 
the country is incalculable and will take all to make it up. Stocks in hand have 
been damaged, ofliecs and places of business have been destroyed with all records, and 
the owners themselves have been in many places killed. The chain of credit has 
been broken, bringing loss far and wide.’’ 

He strongly condemned the levy of the excise duty on sugar and said : “While 
Government is quick enough to take away what it calls excess and unreasonable 
profits it remains inactive when quesfions of helping and developing i/idustry come.’’ 
Unlike the Roman Emperor who struck off the tallest popies, their mornbers, he said, 
cannot wait till the poppies had grown up aud his scissors must clip tender plants 
though they may shrivel up in the operation The speaker also condemned the 
excise duty on matches and said the reduction in postal and telegraphic charges 
was too parsimonious to be of much benefit to any large section of the people. He 
said that the maximum taxable capacity of the country had been reached and that 
curtailment of expenditure should be enforced which Government for various rea¬ 
sons were unable to do. 

Regarding protection to industries and the enquiries conducted by the Tariff 
Board the speaker referred to the growing body of public who take the view that 
the results are not satisfactory ana that unfair advantage was being taken by manu¬ 
facturers and that the consumer is not unoften saddled with an unfair burden and 
that there is unfair discrimination. Ho, therefore, suggested that the Tariff Board 
should be a permanent supervising body over indusiriee and concerns enjoying the 
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bounty or protection. Ho complained the Tatas had unfairly used protection Riven 
to them. The people of this province, merchants and consumers were unfairly 
treated by them, that repeated representation had borne no fruit and the results 
promised had not materiahsed and the country had been saddled with a larger and 
larger burden. 

Resolutions 

The rcsolulious adopted condemned the Mody-Lees Pact as not being in the 
intiTcsts of India and urged the Government not to pass the legislation to imple¬ 
ment il, condemned the proposed excise duty on sugar, disapproved the policy of 
keeping in force the system of post ofhee insurances in competition with regular 
life oflhu's, suggested that before granting protection in any shape to the Tata Hteel 
Industry, Government should insist that the company should sell its products to all 
at the same rates without allowing any discount, r< bate or concession and also that 
the Company should not export its juoducts to foreign markets at lower rates and 
that in no ease, should the rates of the jirodncts exceed the prevailing export prices 
of sue.h nialer’als. OthiT nisolutions urged that the Railway Roaid should remove 
the Hureiharge on freights, the Government should advance long term loans on easy 
rates of interesi, to small merchants and petty shopki'cpcrs whoso stock in trade has 
been completely destroyed by the earthquake, to enable them to start in trade again. 


The Northero India Chamber of Commerce 


‘•The Punjab C4overnraent have under consideration legislation di'aling with rural 
indebtedness, the question of proving better markets for agricultural produce and 
the question of railway freights, improvement of the present system of preparing 
statistics, and the possibility of the Government undertaking with borrowed money 
schemes of development directly or indirectly remunerative.” 

This statement was made by the Acting Governor, Sir Sikandar ILjat Khan, in 
the course of his speech at the Annual General Meeting of the Northern India 
(Chamber of Commerce hold at Lahore on the 24th. March 1934. The Governor said 
that these were general measures designed to increase the elhcieney of the adminis¬ 
tration, put money into circulation and put the province in a position to take the 
best advantage of any natural improvement in the economic situation. They had 
also on the anvil a new Rill dealing with State aid to industries. 

The Governor pointed out that from causes outside their control, they had lost 
markets for their surplus food grains outside India, and they seemed in a fair way 
to lose many of (heir markets in India. This had affected their prosperity. His 
Excellency observed that in the Punjab four out of five persons made their liveli¬ 
hood from land, aud he added that the .first aim of any Government in the Punjab 
must be to save agriculture. Rut he saw in the ^development of industries support 
for agriculture. 

Sketching the Government’s policy the Governor said that the first step should 
be to maintain aud if possible to improve the purchasing ])ower of the people. The 
Government were attempting, in a modest way, to broaden the basis of taxation. 
The cumulative effect of this aud their other measures would be to leave in the 
hands of the people more money which would help to keep trade going. 

Lala Ram Saran Das’s Address 

The following are extracts from the speech delivered by the Hon. Lala Ram 
Saran Das, President of the Chamber :— 

The past year has, I am sure you will agree, been somewhat less gloomv in the 
realms of commerce, industry aud trade than its predecessors, and it would appear 
that the very serious depression of the past few years has passed its peak intensity. 
One of the greatest dangers we have to face now is unbounded optimisrn, which, if 
allowed full play, would retard our progress towards economic well-being. If wo 
are to regain to any extent our heritage of prosperity we must face the future in 
the full knowledge that every step forward will be the result of far-sighted and 
courageous effort. 
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Indications of the better timeR which we look for ahead are contained in the 
Rpcechcs introdiicinp: the Budget oBtimates for 1934-35, but wo re^^ret that the 
hnancial j osition of the country has not made it possible to f^ivc any relief from 
the j^reat burden of taxation, which has the effect of reducing more and more the 
possible trade level. The following hguroft will illustrate this :—Daring the year 
1923-24 India’s balance of trade excluding gold and silrcr, i. e., the value of exports 
over imports was Us ]f4 crores, a figure which steadily diminished to Rm. 7 crores 
in 1931-32, the corresponding^ Ind* x ti^^ure of wholesale prices bcinfr reduced from 
173 to 9]. I understand that for the nine months ending*; 3l8t December, 1933 
imports irito India dicrrascd by 17 per cent and exnoits by India increased by 12 
per cent compared with the correspondine: period of 1932. Apjriculliiral income in 
India during the years 1928-29 to 1931-32 contracted by nearly 50 per cent, the 
percentage beinp: slightly hie:her in the Punjab. The volume of taxation, extracted 
from n^i;riculture and trade, has remained at approximately the same level durinp; 
the past ten years di'spite the fact that the overseas and land trade, as also the 
price of a^ri(m]tural produce, has fallen by approximately fifty per cent. 

A jijreat deal of the present taxation was initiated as an cmer^j^eney measure but 
wc f('ar that as in the ease of super-tax, and surcharges, for instance, the taxation 
will become permanent, I have mentioned sup-w-tax and would also like to draw 
your attention to the present cxet'piionally high rate of income-tax. Even the 
poorer clasRcs have now been brought in whilst no allowaneo are made for the 
rnaintenanee and education of wives and children as is the case in the United 
Kingdom. Another matter we consider a most unjustifiable burden—business losses 
in any one year are not allowed to he set off agaiiiHt the profits for any succeediiiij: 
yc'ar or years for income-tax purpose, whilst in the United Kingdom the Board of 
Inland Revenue make provision for losses to be e.arried 'three years forward. 

The Budget of the Central Government does not make entirely pleasant 
reading, as the discerning reader will Fee that accounts have been balanced 
only at great cost to India as a whole by the adflitional taxation imposed, 
whilst for the coming year still furiluT taxation is contemplated, despite the grant 
awarded to India by the t^apitation Tribunal. In many cases the sources of taxa¬ 
tion have become almost atropbii'd and the operation of the law of diminishing 
returns is evident on all sides. On the other hand, the Government of India and the 
Railway Board have taken practically no advaiitag(‘ of the elnaiiiiess of money to 
embarif on a bold programme of far-sighted capit.ul expenditure, whi<di would give 
a mueh-needed impetus to coninicrce and iiicluslries. 

A review of the financial ii^silion of the Punjab is less disapoointiiig. In the 
face of gri'at diffieultiis and with little inereas'-d taxation il has s'i!l beiui found 
possible to continue cajiital < xpeiiditure on the hydro-i I-mUmc sf'h'mn’, to make remi¬ 
ssions of land revenui', and then to end the year with a not inconsiderable surplus. 
At the same lime there has beiai no ndnctioii of taxation in any direction, and I 
feel that reduced court fees and stamp duties on commercial documeuls would have 
been a step in the right direction. 

1 have just r( ferred to the Maiidi Hydro-Electric Soherne, and I would like to 
touch on the (jueslioii of th^" rates charged for th(' sup])ly of electric energy for 
power j)urpos('s by the undertaking. It would appear that rates are fixed entirely 
without (‘onsidering what charge would be an economic one for consumers to pay, 

I refer hire to consumers for industrial purposes. T feel that, for the scheme to be 
really suceissful, thi' Government must approach the fjiiestion of charges with a 
more open mind and adopt a far-sighted jioliey of competition W'lth other forms of 
motive power of the latest type. 

For some years, the ChambiT have been urging the sotting up of some sort of 
economic machinery in India. There is already a board of Economic Encpiiry for the 
Punjab, but what appear to bo reijuiri'd is a permanent body in each province and 
a central body to co-ordinate the work of the iwovincial centres. It would appear 
that no action is to be taken on the Salter Report, and wc now have to await the 
result of the labours of the economic exports who recently visited India to initiate 
a comprehensive economic review of India and to advice on an organisation for 
economic intelligence in the future. 

1 would like to see a five years industria programme mapped out for the Pun¬ 
jab, and I trust that Your Excellency's Government will give their consideration to 
the possibility of inaugurating such a scheme. It is unfortunate that the Depart¬ 
ment of iudustricB is handicapped through paucity of funds, and it appears to me 
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that the way would bo paved for a pjreat deal of industrial expansion, were the 
provincial Departments of Industries endowed with a certain amount of executive 
power in addition to their responsibilities to enable them to function efficiently, and 
guide industrial development along the right lines. As at present all the larger 
question affecting industries, such as tariffs, taxation and railway freights are rigidly 
controlled by the Central Government, whilst minor taxation such as terminal tax 
and District Board rates arc in the hands of local authorities, who pay little atten¬ 
tion to the imperative needs of growing industries, A system of municipal bonded 
warehouses would also aid the freer development of industries and the cheap distri¬ 
bution of goods. For the same purpose, municipalities should charge no terminal 
tax on coal machinery and similar industrial requirements. The syst ni I have in 
mind would not only mean bonded warehouses outside the municipal limits but 
would } Iso include treating the premises of larger industrial undertakings as bonded 
warehouses, where it would be an easy matter for the municipality concerned to 
place one ot their terminal tax staff to watch the movement of incoming and out¬ 
going goods. 

One of the most important questions before us during the past year was that 
of unfair competition from other countries due to subsidies, depreciated currencies 
and other economic factors, and we arc glad that Government have recognised the 
necessity for definite protection of indigenous industries against such competition. 
The Punjab at present is not a great manufacturing area, but manufactures go hand 
ill hand without great basic industry of agriculture, and nothing should be allowed 
to interfere with ihcir already shown developini'nt. Take the case of texiiles and 
hosiery goods—this Chamber* represents important manufacturing interests in North¬ 
ern India, and whilst it was agreed that tho Indian Tariff (Amendment) Bill provi¬ 
ded a eeitain measure of relief, the Chamber on more than one occasion urged their 
view that the pressing needs of the indigenous industry were not adequately met. 
Wo are grateful for the protection given against the ab.surdly cheap goods nooding 
the markets throughout India, but more timely action would have stemmed the 
flood. The view that such uneconomic competition could only be a passing pheno¬ 
menon has been proved to be not altogether corrccl. 

However, despite what wc may consider to be legitimate grievance.s, we arc guar¬ 
dedly optimistic for the future—indeed it is the will to win through which has 
brought us thus far on the road to recovery. 

The terms of the Anglo-Boviot Trade Agreement arc not known to us but wc 
trust the Government will take all necessary steps to sec that the export of Punjab 
produce, especially wheat, is not adversely affected. It would be a Jnigedy to this 
province were Soviet wheat given a sheltered market in the United Kingdorn, 

i'nother important matter has been the final stages towards the creation of a 
Reserve Bank, and in that connection I would take the liberly of urging on Your 
Excellency the need for a branch of tho Reserve Bank at Lahore. I trust tho 
I’unjab (iovernment have made representations in that connection to tho Govern¬ 
ment of India, vs it would undoubtedly prove a financially successful proposition be¬ 
sides filling a definite need for the Punjab and Northern India. The Committee to 
report on agricultural credit will be sitting soon and I trust tho Punjab Govern¬ 
ment will urge a recommendation that the Reserve Bank bo empowered to give long 
term loans for commercial, industrial and agricultural purposes. 

The unemploymeut problem is acute in the Punjab. The University and Schools 
are turning out thousands of young men every year with little prospect before them 
of earning a bare living, although that excellent institution, the Hailey College of 
Commerce, and the Commercial Schools are doing theis best. I feel that Government 
Departments and the Railways do not offer sufficient encourgement to Bachelors of 
Commerce from the Hailey College of Commerce and Engineering students from tho 
Maclagan Engineering College. There should be many openings for the class of 
young men I have just referred to and I hope tho question will receive constant 
attention. Unfortunately the undercurrent of antagonism between urban and rural 
interests is very real, and until it can bo broken down it is useless to expect 
agriculture to absorb many of the unemployed—rather the tendency is in the opposite 
direction. I believe that with a certain amount of help and encouragement from Govern¬ 
ment an ever-increasing number of the unemployed would take up small scale 
industries. The potential field is vast and 1 trust everything possible will be done to 
encourage tho movement on the right lines. 

There is great scope for the Cooperative Movement in tho Punjab, but so far as 
the Co-operative Banks are concerned, I would urge that only persons who have 
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adecjuatc qualifications, such as ^^raduafcs from the Hailey College of Commercei and 
similar institutions, with some practical experience, be engaged. 

Despite the rccoraracndalion of the (’ivil Justice Oemmittee that suitable mem¬ 
bers of the judiciary should be given practical training in mercantile law and 
procedure, 1 understand only two otliccrs were so trained. I am afraid wo still 
retain our grievances in connection with the tardy disposal by the Court of com¬ 
mercial suits, and I trust Yoar Excellency’s Government sympathise with our views. 
The present economic depressiou makes it most difficult for the mercantile com¬ 
munity to resort to appeals and we have before expressed the opinion that the 
creation of an original side to the High Court would aid in meeting modern 
requirements for speedy settlement of commercial suits. IJere, again, however, owing 
to the exceptionally long time which is often taken by the High Court in the dis¬ 
posal of cases, due apparently to the increase and complexity of criminal and civil 
suits, the needs of commerce are not fully met, and 1 trust It will be found possible 
to still further increase the number of additional .fudges in order to ensure that 
coraiiHTcial suits sufficr no undue delay. Before 1 pass on to other matters, I would 
like to mention a further cause of delay. I refer to the frequent transfer of the 
Senior Sub-Judge at Lahore, which often causes great inconvenience to firms with 
suits pending in the Court. 

The outlook for agriculture during the past year, although none too bright, was 
better than in 19:32. As business people we arc of course deeply concerned in the 
general prosperity of the province which means to a V(Ty great extent the prosperity 
of the agriculturist, and we trust that the question of cficctively raising the price of 
Bgricultiiral produce will continue to receive the consiant attention of Government. 
Much as I would like to, I am unable this alternoun to do more than merely 
mention this important matter on which the whole future prosperity of the Punjab 
rests. ] do fed however that if it is not found possible to raise prices to any 
appreciable extent, there should be a reasonable proportional reduction in land 
revenue and canal water rates. Although the price of agricultural produce has fallen 
by over 50 per cent ths revenue realised from Agriculturists in l9:3i-!32 is only about 
6 per cent less than Land Revenue in 192:3-24. The position in 1932-3:3 is estimated 
to be 9 per cent worse. 

T understand Your Excellency's Government have under consideration a scheme 
for rural broadcasting in the Punjab, which could prove an immense boon in the 
direction of educating the ryot as to markets and prices. 1 trust that nothing will 
be allowed to stand in the way of the maturing of the scheme. 

A link of importance was K^cently forged when the Punjab was placed in direct 
telephone communication with London, and it is trusted that the coming year will 
sec Lahore a terminal of the Imperial Airways system. 

To turn to matters of domestic interest, I would like to refer to the representation 
of this Chamber in the Lahore Municipal Committee, We regret that the Govern¬ 
ment have not yet found it possible to allot the Chamber a seat on the 
Committee, to which the Chamber would be allowed to return a representative selec¬ 
ted by them. We are unable to see why the important and widespread commercial 
and industrial interests represented liy the Chamber should not be granted the right 
of selecting their own representative on a body which derives the major portion of 
their revenue from taxes on trade. Chambers of Commerce and similar associations 
in other parts of India are given that privilege, and I take this opportunity of again 
urging that this Chamber should be granted representation on the same lines. 

The Chamber have continued to urge the claim of commercial interests in the 
Punjab for increased representation in the Central and Provincial Legislatures under 
the proposed new constitution, and wc appreciate the consideration and support our 
views have received from Your Excellency’s Government. 

The proposal contained in the White Paper under which the representation of 
Punjab commerce and industries in the Provincial Legislature is reduced, is a 
retrograde step, and we trust we may look forward to your continued support in 
our endeavours to have the matter put right. Wo shall use every endeavour to 
obtain the representation to which we feel the important interests represented by the 
Chamber arc entitled. There arc many other matters to which 1 would like to draw 
your utlcnion this afternoon, but 1 must not keep you longer. 



The Federation of Indian Chambers of 

Commerce and Industry 

NEW DELHl^Blst. MARCH and Ut. APRIL 1934 

One of the best attended seRBions of the Ped<irat\on of Indian ChamberR of Com¬ 
merce and Indiiitry opened at New Delhi on the 31*t. March 1934, with Mr. Nalini 
Ranjan Sircar in the chair. A larse number of dist»ntz;aiBh(;d viaiiora were preaent. 
AraoiiK those prcBent were : Sir R. K. Shanmukhatn Ciietly, Sir D’Arcy liindaay. 
Raja Bahadur G. Krishnaraachari, Mr. F. E. James, Mr. Arthur Moore, Dr. Ztauddm 
Ahmed, Mr. Ainarnath Dutt, Pt. Son. Mr. Ramsay Scott, Mr. Harbilas Sarda and 
Mr. S. R. Pandit. No Government member was present. 

Presidential Address 

The Presidential Address ran to over 50 pa/^os of foolscap folio in which the 
President covered a wide range of suiijccts. After a survey of the word situa- 
ation, the President held that in future it might be that co-ordination of world eco¬ 
nomy coul 1 be based neither on economic iiiternationalisin nor economic nationalism 
but on a number of organic national economies based possibly on tradii agreotnents 
negotiated separately between various countries. 

Government’s Financial Policy 

The President critically examined the Government of India’s policy at great len¬ 
gth. He staled that while the economic position of other countries had improved 
that of India was not encouraging. He severly attacked the Government’s financial 
and economic policy. Tue Ouawa Aurreeineut only diverted trade and did not give 
any stimulus to India’s cxiioris to Empiie countries. The Lancashire agreement 
did not result in much gain to India. Lancashire had not definitely agreed to do any¬ 
thing. The policy of balancing budgets, Mr. proi-eeding said, at all coats while 

the country was thereby asked lO near a burden beyond its capacity, was not in 
accordance with modern conceptions of sound finance. The Government’s remitt¬ 
ance programme was such as militated against cheap money ratio The President of 
the Federation of Chambers claims that if only the Govornmeru worked for cheaper 
money rates and adopted a big borrowing piogrammc, production might have been 
•timulated by e nbarkiiig upon useful public works as iu the United Slates and 
Russia. Wtjat was requested was economic planning. 

Mr. Sarkar, proceeding, examined the various types of plans. He dismissed the 
Russian type as opposed to the Indian tradition and philosophy. The iStute-aidcd 
development in Italy, Japan, Turkey and America, all of which had adopted econo¬ 
mic planning, appealed to him and be advocated the co-ordiuation of /State assis¬ 
tance and individual initiative. 

Planned Agriculture and Industry 

Proceeding Mr. Sarkar suggested economic plans for particular sections of 
•conomic life— agriculture, industry, trausport, currency and exchange and so on. 
Id regard to agriculture, India, he said, should make herself self-sufficient in res¬ 
pect of food and produce much for export markets as she had to discharge large 
ioreign obligations and reduce them in future. That meant the improvement of the 
peasant, his education through travelling, demonstrations, lectures, cinema and 
radio, as education through school will take a long time to be effective. The quality 
and yield of crop had to be improved, fragmentation of holdings avoided, cuiuvabie 
waste reclaimed, irrigation extended, balance in production by provision for alter¬ 
native crops and avoidance of overproduction effected, marketing problems attended 
to, subsidiary occupation found, rural indebtedness problem solved by rural insoi- 
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vency, composition of debts and provision of suitable credit machinery and the 
formation of agricultural associations. In regard to industry, the President called 
for an industrial survey, a survey of raw materials, exploitation of water power as 
well as other forms of power and rationalising of coal industry and putting coal to 
the most economical use, the dev(lof)m‘mt of India’s capital resources through 
forrnation of Investment Trust Companies and industrial banks, cautious use of 
foreign capital so as to ensure the country s economic freedom, improvement of 
company law, giving of training to Indians in managerial and technical departments, 
improvement of condition of labourers and the securing of Governmental assistance 
in respect of finance, freights, stores purchases and so no. 

Trade 

Proceeding, Mr. Sarkar referred to trade, currency, finance and politics. The 
following are extracts relating to these : 

Although foreign trade generally receives greater attention in economic discus¬ 
sions, it is necessary to realise that, as far as India is eoncerned, her internal trade, 
like that of America, is of much greater value and importance. 

At the outset, I must say that the Government hive paid very inadequate 
attention to the development of internal trade. The fnet that, they are vitally 
interested in India’s foreign obligations has induced them to pay almost exclusive 
attention to foreign trade to the neglect of the problem of the expansion of inter¬ 
nal trade. This was, perhaps, also due to the fact that the British business 
community have much larger interests in the foreign trade than in the internal 
trade of the country. 

After stating that lack of finance, trade plan and wrong transport policy which 
bestowed greater attention on external trade were responsible for neglect of*internal 
trade, he observed :— 

It should be fully realised that our internal trade, important ns it is even to¬ 
day in volume and value relativ«‘ly to our external trade, must still he very much 
more developed. T'or, Indian industries must grow at a fairly rapid pace and their 
success would depend largely upon exploiting the internal nonket to the fullest 
extent, in other words, u])()n the development of facility for the movement of goods 
from one part of the comiLry to another. In our eonnlry, happily enough, nature 
seems to have provided some excelhmt opportunities for the exchange of commodities 
between one part of the country nn 1 another—that is, for natural division of labour. 
Jute, C’otton, Oil-seeds, Wheat, Tea. arc all grown in fairly well-defined separate 
regions, and any facilities given for the mutual exchange of th(‘se commodities are 
bound to increase the intt'rnal trade of the country. Similarly, the maior industries 
of India like cotton, cement, iron and steel, etc, arc' located in accordance with the 
natural advantage's possessed by ce rtain arc'as, and Me* eocouragc'ment given to a 
wider disirihulion of their proclucts in India would ultimately increase thc^ volume of 
internal trade. 

What is necessary, therefore, is to jilaii out the development of internal trade. 
Its present volume requires careful calciilaiioM, and having ascertained this, the 
scope of its further dc'vc!lo])nic'nt should he* investigated. 

Having decidc'd to exjiand internal trade-, our next attempt should be the remo¬ 
val of thc' existing ohsfjsclcs like high fn ight rates, diffi'rential excise? duties, etc. and 
the establishment of eoi.ditions condurue to its steady development. 

While It JR obvious that we? should scTiousIy aclchc'ss ourselves to the task of 
creating conditions for the steady and unhampercxl de velopment of the internal 
trade ol the country, it is well to rememticr that we might, at the same time, 
develop and ex])and our forc'ign trade, partieuiarly our exports, in view of the 
fact that we have? heavy annual exteriial obligations to meet. An expanding export 
surplus is consequently a necessity for India not only to mcH't our irnmeeliat'? re¬ 
quirements of foreign goods, but also for the purpose of steadily diminishing the 
volume of our foreign obligations. The growth of onr foreign trade during the present 
century is certainly encouraging hut the shrinkage- in India’s percentage share of world’s 
trade in recent years, which can hardly be explained by the present depression, is a 
disquieting feature of her foreign trade demanding organised efTorts for its redress 
and improvement. By far the preponderating projiortion—not less than two-thirds 
—of our export trade consist of raw mateiials and “food, drink and tobacco.” 

It reveals India's predominantly agricultural economy, indicating how any serious 
diminution in the volume of her exports would react disastrously upon the mass of 
India’s agricultural population. 
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Another unwelcome feature of India's foreign trade is the preponderating impor¬ 
tance of a few countries, England, Germany, France, America and Japan between 
them account for more than half the total value of India's foreign trade. The dan¬ 
ger of thus putting too many eggs into a few baskets should bo obvious. 

The prol)Ie;ns of our foreign trade thus pertain to both the maintenance and ex¬ 
pansion of our markets abroad and it requires closer study and the continuous atten¬ 
tion of the Govermiunt. The vidume, the direction, the competition encountered, 
and the faeilities ne iled—all require careful watching. At the present moment, the 
functions of the Govvanmi'iit of India in this respect cease with the collection and 
publication of foreign trade figures. Thc're is no organisation whose duty it is to 
watch the tiuideneii^s revealed by these figures and take necessary steps in the nation, 
al interest. The present Department of Commercial Intelligence is ill-equipped for 
that pill,lose, and without any further delay, inachiniTy should bo set up confor¬ 
ming to a real Board of Trade. Until such an institution is set up, the planned 
dereloprae/it of our foreign trade would be almost impossible. This is all the more 
important in tlirse Mmrs when the fiscal and commercial policies of foreign countries 
are undergoing rapid chiinf^aH with tlieir inevitable rrartions upon our own foreign 
trade. During the last f< w years, the development of foreifin trade by trade afiveements 
b(*tween countro’S has ih'rome a widely ac^'epted method. .Vearly every European 
country of any imporraoce has entered info one or more of these agreements with 
th^‘ir eustiirm rs. Ihe main features of such agreements have been the most-favoured¬ 
nation treatment, report, and import quo.as or exchange clearing arrangements. 
They have not only bd to the low'enng and simplification of tariff barriers between 
the countru's eiiUaing into such tradr-iindersiundings, but also tended to increase 
the volume of trade between them, by faciliiiiting the (xchange of goods mutually 
advautagious to them. An approximate upfiroaeh to such methods was made in the 
ames of Agn'ements entered into at Ottawa between the various parts of the Empire. 
Wh'le the metliod is uneiet ptionHble, it must be said that, as far as India is con¬ 
cerned, the actual agreiments were hastily concluded with insufficient knowledge 
and preparation by persons whosi* greab'st handicap was a basic misconception of 
India s tore.gu trade position. This has been proved by subsequent events. The 
Ottawa Agreements were only the staiting point for the United Kingdom and Other 
parts of the Enqiiri' to enter into a net-woik of economic understandings with non¬ 
empire co'intrit;s. England t Mjk the lead and concluded a series of carefully planned 
agreements with a large number of <>tber countries such as Argentine, Germany, 
Norway and Sweden, while a similar agreement was entered into by Canada with 
France. So far as India is concerned, the possibilities of evolving such agreements 
have so far been practically neglected, and this bears an eloquent testimony to the 
absence of any nail trade fiobcy on the part of our Government, The recent Indo- 
.Tapaiiese Agreement makes a departure iu this respect but even this Agreement 
was not, as 1 have already pointed out, the oufeome of a predetermined plan calcu¬ 
lated to exfiand the foreign trade of India. The Bombay-Lancashire Pact is worse 
than ftilile, jnd g-d by the criienori of trade expansion. 

The most important part of a trade plan for Xiidia would, in the present circums¬ 
tances, consist in (he negotiation of commercial agreements with her foreign cus¬ 
tomers on a strietly seirntific basis, securing real advantage to the interests of 
this countri^. A complefe survey of po.ssibililies of such agreements concluded at 
Ottavya miy, in the light of experience, require fundamental alteration in order to 
serve Indian inten'sts better. The possibility of the greater expansion of India’s 
trade outside the Empire than withiti it should be kept in view, and mere political 
affiliations should not be allowed to stand in the way of its realisation. 

In view of the increasing complexities of foreign trade and the keener competi¬ 
tion experienced by our products abroad, the watchful assistance of ITade Delega¬ 
tion is essential. Without, further delay, Trade Commissioners should be appointed 
'u ^ la East, the Middle East, East Africa and America. A definite policy 
should be laid down for developing a really, efficient Consular Service, manned by 
well-trained and experienced people. 

One discouraging feature of India’s foreign trade is the small share of Indians 
in It. Apart from ignorance of foreign conditions and traditional economic conser¬ 
vatism, the abienoe of an Indian exchange bank is the most serious handicap. There 
tlearth of Exchange Banks in India, but they are all foreign institutions and 
u® merchants cannot hope to, and do not, get the same facilities from 

the British, American or a Japanese gets from the Bank of his own nationality. 
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Japan realised very early that an exchange bank of her own was necessary for 
developing her foreign trade and for increasing the share of her own nationals 
in it. She started an exchange bank fully backed by her Government. I am con¬ 
vinced that, on identical grounds, an Indian exchange bank should be eslablished 
with adequate assistance from the Government. 

Transport 

In a large country like India internal transport is of much greater importance 
than in a small country. The transport problems of a country of long distances 
consist mainly in the carriage of gr)od8 and passengers qnickl3", and cheaply, con- 
uisfent with efficiency. The system and methods of transport now serving India 
should be tested by this standard, and it would be generally found that they would 
not come out of the test quite well. 

In the machinery, ])o1icy and organisation of India’s transport there are glaring 
inconsistencies and anomalies. Nowhere does one find a unify of purpose, a co¬ 
ordination of services or desire to obtain the maximum benefit out of whatever 
natural facilities the country may provide. Railways compete with railways, and 
railways combine to compete with wah'rways. Water-ways compete with railways, 
and coastal sea transport agencies try to lake trade away from railway. An unholy 
war is further waged b(*!ween railways and road motors. While this struggle 
is in full swing the country looks on unconcerned and the Clovernment are 
slow in moving. Evi'ry day of inactivity adds to the confusion and renders the 
establishment of a co-ordinated internal transport system more and more difficult. 

A survey of the transport map of India, to-day, betrays a lamentable lack of 
policy, and impresses the urgency’ of a co-ordif>atcd development of all the various 
transport syst<ms with a view to avoid waste and ensure efficiency. For this pur¬ 
pose, a Central Ministry of Communications should be considered, and every Pro¬ 
vince should have a Department of Transport woiking under the general guidance 
of the Central authority. 

Currency and exchange 

By far the most important feature of economic planning is the planning in mone¬ 
tary matters. In the absence of planned moiuy, prices of commodiiies will be sub¬ 
jected to fitful influenoes, trade and industry could not have the assurance of ade¬ 
quate finance at reasonable rales, and confusion wc»uld prevail in the capital, gilt- 
edge and exchange markets. The w<ll-beitig and prosperity of all the seelions of 
the community are profoundly affected tiy the way in which the currency authority 
controls the standaid Kiipplies or withdraws eurreney and otherwise undertakes 
VAiied operations which affect the value of money and prices of goods. The curren¬ 
cy mechanism cun either do great good or great harm according as ir, functions in 
a wliolesome fashion. The good, it cun do, embraces the entire country and no sec¬ 
tion of the populaiion remains unaflect.ed if harm accrues. It is for this reason that 
the utmost emjihasis should be laid on a correct and scientific plan for money. 

In the evolution of a proper currency standard our authorities should revise 
their ideas as regards the proportion of gold in our external rest rve. Conservative 
in every other res|)ect, and fighting shy of experiments in every other sphere, the 
Finance MembtT has, however, professed ultra-modern ideas in regard to gold. Gold 
is a fetich to him. It is sterling that is the bc-ali and end-nll. He visualises a day 
when countries which have been grabbing all the gold that they could lay their 
hands on would be sorry that, they did so. In this view. Sir George Schuster has 
no use for even the policy of Great Britain. While England has been rapidly 
Btrengtheuing her gold reserve in the period following the abandonment of gold 
standard, the Indian Government have allowed gold to flow out of the country, 
without any alt< mpt on their part to secure a portion for the strengthening of 
their currency reserve. From the published figures in the Bank of England returns 
and from the reported ac.eumulations of gold in the Exchange Equalisations Fund, 
it may be said that Britain has gained an additional £ 150 millions of gold within 
2 and a half years. India, on the other hand, has exported gold to the amount of 
Rs. 175 crores. Our currency reserve has not gained one ounce of gold during 
all this period. We are asked to feel very pleased with ourselves as sincere 
philanthropists who have helped international finance by exporting gold without 
Jet or hindrance. If it is certain that the important countries of the world would 
go back to gold standard as soon as condilions permit ; and if, therefore, it is eBsen- 
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tia] that India too should re-establish gold standard, the present attitude of the 
Government in regard to gold exports must be considered extremely detrimental 
from the point of view of planned money. There must be definite plans for the 
acquisition of gold on account of the currencv reserve for such amounts as would 
ensure the smooth function of gold standard in a country which has two kind of 
notes in circulation, namely, paper notes and silver notes : and which has an 
annual recuiring liability of about £ 30 million by way of overseas commitmen^. 

In this, as in other matters, the currency policy of India has been fashioned at 
the dictation of White-hall and in the interests of the City of London. It is negli¬ 
gence of the Indian interests and the policy of drift whieh have most adversely 
affected the economic life of India ; what is worse, it has seriously jeopardised the 
prospects of sstisfactory reform in the future. The conflict between the currency 
system of India and the larger economic interest of the country has become more and 
more pronounced. Considerations connected with our foreign obligations have exer¬ 
ted undue influenee over the outlook of the Government and they have failed to 
realise that the hist guarantee for a proper discharge of such obligations can be 
provided by stimulation of our export trade and expansion of our favourable bal¬ 
ance. to both of which the high ratio has proved a serious impediment. 

From a suirey of the history of the past, it is obvious that we have had 
no plan or definite aim in currency and monetary affairs. Those who have been 
shaping the currency and exchange policy have been content to live for 
the day. They have evinced no desire to -place it on a suitable and permanent 
basis ; yet, of all issues affecting economic destiny of a country, nothing requires 
more urgently and more imperatively to be placed on a definite and permanent 
basis than currency and monetary policy. 

Although the canons of a sound currency system are universal in their charac¬ 
ter and are fairly well-known, the principles whi(‘h in the circumstances prevailing 
in India, should be regarded us most important to the policy best suited to this 
country, need to be fully emphasised. We should aim, in the first place, at a compara¬ 
tive stability of internal price level. As I have already stated less attention has been paid 
to this most important consideration, and, not infrequently, it has been absolutely 
ignored in the anxnty of ihe Government to maintain a stable (xchange value. A 
fair measure of elasticity should be one of the essential characteristics of our future 
exchange and currency policy. Special attention will have to be paid to the fact 
that seasonal variations m economic conditions are very marked in India. Lastly 
our currency and exchange plan should be entirely under our own national control ; 
in its management interference from abroad aud iuternalional influences should be 
eliminated as eomplen ly as possible. 

Further, we should aim at a co-ordination of the currency and credit policies of 
the Government whieh are now conspicuous for their <omplete divorcii from each 
other, not infrcquenHy reacting most disastrously on the internal price level. The 
establishment of the lleserve Bank is expected to solve the problem to some extent, 
but with very httle tflcctivc control of the Reserve Bank over exchange its com¬ 
plete control over the current policy will be doubtlul. Besides, the influenee of 
the Treasury Bills policy of the Government over the volume of money in eireiila- 
tion cannot be ignored. Money is at pres<nt pumped out and pumped into the 
market at the discretion of the Government, often with scant regard to the effect 
of such actions on price level. The plan for our future currency and exchange 
policy of the country will have to provide for safeguards against such unsettlement 
of the market. 

So far as the wider questions of banking development and the credit policy are 
concerned, the Riserve Bank, even if it had been an ideal institution, could do btile 
in the matter of acting as the monetary authority, without there being a network 
of banks in the country. The number of cities having a banking oflice is too small 
as compared with the total number of cities in the country. A considerable number 
of towns, not to speak of villages have no modern banking institution and it is 
necessary to establish a large number of commercial banks spread throughout the 
country. As 1 have already slated, banking development of the country, meagre as 
it is, has been entirely lop-sided. Industry and agriculture have been sadly 
neglected. The need is at present keenly felt for developing a more diversified 
system of banking by the establishment of banks of all kinds, for financing agricul¬ 
ture. indueiry (both for long-term requirements, as well as for short period), and 
trade ( both internal and foreign ). To bring all these banks within the orbit of the 
effective influence of the Reserve Bank, it will be necessary to establish discount 
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houees and licensed warehouses. The absence of a bill habit has resulted in the 
popularity of the system of cash credits which is at present a weak link in the 
banking system of the country. The problems of loan ottices in Bengal and Nidhis 
in Madras and the proldcm of indigenous bankers remain also to be solved. Reform 
of these agencies must be made an esscniial feature of planned money. 

Finance 

The logic of cirenmstaneeH demands that the new sources of revenue should be 
tapped, the need for which is also ev^ident from a review of the position of the 
Provincial (h)verninenfs. Land revenue, their principal source, is eitreniely inelastic 
and has shown considerable resistan<*e to any sub'^tantial increase ; the receipts from 
excises also have not in ail the provirices yielded the desired rc'sult, leaving stamps 
as the only important dopendahlc item. Ihit as in the case of ineome-tax, dependence 
tin a single source for a conRiderahl' portion of the revenue receipts is extremely 
precarious, and suggests the iifeessiiy for making the tax system more broad-based. 

At the same time, we have to take into consideration the limited taxable capacity 
of the ])eo])l<. The ja^opK- of India are ndmiitMlIy very poor as compared with 
those of other eountrics, and ih<“ proportion of the total tax revenue to the total 
national inccriK* cannot naturally he as high as in other more fortunately placed 
countri<'H ; wliich hads to llie coinlusion that not ninrli can be raised by imposing 
nrw taxes or inci(*as'ng the prtsiuit rates of taxes. We cannot ignori', on the other 
hand, that if th(' puseiit practice of expending larger sums on the primary services 
of the (Jovernment to the (Xclusion of the more important clevflopmental works is 
Hbandoned or even modified, and if, in future, increasing sums are allotted for the 
laitiT, tlio eons((iU'*nt improvt meni in the economic condition (>f the people will 
enable them to liear the hurdtui of increased tax-ition to a greater extent than is 
possdile at the present moment. 

'Jlie minimum total amount (d’ additional revenue to he placed at the disposal of 
the Provincial (iovernuK’iils for making a fair beginning in rtgard to the nation-buil¬ 
ding services has been estimated by »Sir Walter Layton in his F'mancial Report 
appiMuled to tlie Report of th(‘ Simon Commission at lutween R*^. 40—50 crores. It 
is extremely problematic whither it is feasible to raise this amount of additional tax 
revenue, while it is (qually doubtful whether the money thus raised will be available 
for being s])(Mit for the seeondaiy ser\iees of the (loviinmont in India, in view of 
prol>ablc shiiukage in Customs Revenue—a loss which will also have to be made up 
from the new’ levies. 

d'hoe filets inevitably lead to the eonelusioii that to enahle llie Provincial Govern¬ 
ments to adojit Ix'iiefieinl measures, it will be necessary not merely to tap new 
souices of revt nne but also to (xereise Htri(‘r r-ontrol ov( r items of expi iiditure, 
pnrtieiilaily those relating to th<‘ maintenance of internal and external seeurity, in 
order to h ave a larger margin for productive pnrposi s. It is, however, well to 
iecognis<> that this economy in expenditure will not dis})ense with the lucessity for 
additional taxation. 

As regards the new sourcps of taxation which can be tapped, careful enquiries 
will have to be made into the equity, ineidcnee and the probable yield from taxation 
of agricultural income, the instiiulion ol a tobacco mmiopoly ( and, for that matter 
national monopolies in regard to other commodities of Bimilar naiure ), excise duties 
on certain specific commodities, stamp duties on railway re('eiptH, etc. I do not pro¬ 
pose to deal with these speeifie suggestions berci, but I w’ould suggest that possibilities 
of raising additional tax revenue fiom these and other sources should be carefully 
investigated. yimultaneouHly, steps should also be taken to increase the productive 
power of the existing sources of revenue by varying the; rates. Besides, attempts 
should be made fnr making Post and Telegraphs Department a revenue-earning 
dipartment instead of being a burden on the general revenues as is now the case. 
This principle has been widely accepted in coii;jiri(*8 like Rwiizerland and (Canada. 
But while State rcvimue is to be the objective, full and sympathetic investigation 
should be made of the taxable capacity of the people before any scheme of indirect 
taxation is undertaken through the regulation of postal and telegraph rates. The 
existing financial jiositiou of the depariment as is now administered by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, is extremely unsatisfactory. Year after year it is being run with 
deficits and for the last few ytars it has been almost a fashion to make of the 
general depression a scape-goat and put the whole blame on it. The crying necessity 
is, however, greater economies iu administration, for which there is a vast scope. 
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The question of India’s debt burdens will also have to be tackled in a scientific 
manner. The influence which our external debts and Horne charp^es have on our 
Balance of Accounts with foreign countries can hardly be exaggerated. In spite of 
the fact that we have ordinarily had a large visible balance of trade, our huge fore¬ 
ign obligations have not infrequently caused serious anxiety to the Government in 
meeting the annual charges. 

To u.y mind the best method of meeting these obligations is to create a separate 
Fund, into which should be annually allocated sums determined in accordance with 
certain fixed principles ; these annual allocations should be utilised not merely for 
paying interest charges but also for redeeming portions of the original debts, in 
such a way as to wipe off the entire amount of our external debts at an early date. 
A similar provision made for our internal debts would facilitate conversion of loans 
bearing higher interest charges into those bearing lower rates, thereby relieving the 
burden on the general revenues. 

As regards future borrowings, I would suggest that a Central Loan Council or a 
Council of National Debt be set no to accord sanction to the fioatation of all loans 
and also to co-ordinate central ana provincial borrowings. For the purpose of 
raising loans abroad, India must shake off her exclusive dependence on the London 
market and should tap other markets as well. 

Allied with ,ho question of our external debts is that of the Home charges which 
are a source of immense concern to the country. The reduction in these charges, 
which mainly consist of pensions and allowances to the past and present Govern¬ 
ment officials ri'cruited from England, has become imperative ; and while the 
stopping of further rccriiitments in England altogether will in course of a number 
of years result in the ultimate extinction of these charges, tht^ question of regula¬ 
ting thiir payment by paying an annuity for a fixed number of years to the British 
Government in return fur their undertakiug the entire liability on this account 
should bo carefully considered. 

In view of the fact that the provinces are to secure greater autonomy with 
greater responsibilities for then own development and advance, the question of an 
equitable allocation of the resources is of primary importance. While the question 
has been discussed by a number of Government Committees and Commissions and 
settled to bo only unsetiled again and again, the solution still remains remote. The 
fundameatal defect of the system, which has persiottd since the Mestou Award, is 
the allotment of comparatively inelastic sources of revenue to the provinces Land 
revenue is an extremely stationary source even in these provinces where permanent 
settlement of land tenure does not prevail ; excise is one in which diminishing retu¬ 
rns have set in with the growth of an enlightened public opinion. Irrigation and 
forests are likewise mostly unproductive, mainly due to the fact that Governmental 
expenditure in these directions is quite meagre. It is, tliercfore, necessary to make 
a satisfactory re-allotmcnt of sources of revenue with full consideration of the needs 
and potentiality of rtspective provinces before the Federal constitution is actually 
inaugurated and fresh burdens and responsibilities devolve upon the provinces. 
Financial justice to the federal units will constitute in itself not only a source of 
strength to themselves hut also a reserve of potential support to the Federation. 

That the administrative machtnery in India is exceptionally top-heavy is an 
admitted fact. A poor country like India can ill afford the luxury of such expen¬ 
sive administration, which has always hampered the prosecution of schemes for 
national development Reductions in Government expenditures are also urgently 
required for releasing adequate funds to help in the launching of a constructive 
ecinomic plan for India. 1 would suggest in this connection the establishment of a 
Commission on the lines of the American Efficiency and Economy Commission to 
thoroughly examine the whole question of government expenditures and suggest 
necessary economies consistent with efficiency. 1 am firmly convinced that Govern¬ 
ment expenditures can be considerably curtailed without in the least impairing the 
efficiency of iadministration. 

Machinery for Planning 

The work which faces us requires a regulating or planning body in possession of 
all relevant and accurate statisiical materials for a correct assessment of economic 
and social happenings. 

The central idea is to set up a Supreme Economic Council or a National Plann¬ 
ing Commission which will in no sense supersede either the executive or legislative 
limit of the Government. From the working of the Tariff Board, a fruitful scheme 
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for such a Council or Commission could be drawn. It should be composed of a 
permanent personnel of experts with the right to co-opt from time to time members 
Caving expert aud specialised knowh!dge of particular problems when the 
Council will have to deal with such mailers. Such a proceaure will ensure the 
availabiliiy of specialised knowledge for special problems while guarding against a too 
circumscribed outlook or unwieldiness on the part of the Council itself. In the task 
of planning each particular industry, manufacturing, agricultural or extractive, 
must be dealt with as a whole, and the several units in any one industry must orga¬ 
nise itself for co-operative work. The next step would be the establishment of 
organisations for the whole of Industry, Agriculture, Retail Trade, Foreign Trade, 
Banking etc,, which should be able not only to represent as organised functional 
bodies their respective cases to the Council but also to carry out such schemes of 
work as may be entrusted to them. Where such embracing organisations for the 
whole or any particular economic aspect of life or for the separate units in any one 
industry do not exist, the setting up of such associations should be actively 
encouraged. 

In respect of the provinces, too, we should have similar Economic Councils, 
although, in so far as the services of experts will be needed to elucidate particular 

problems, it will be open to them to draw on the experiences of the Central Council 

in addition to their right to co-opt members with specialised knowledge of mainly 

provincial matters. important function which the provincial councils will 

subserve is the compilation of all relevant data in regard to the various aspects of 
the economic life of the respective provinces. Towards this end, voluntary co¬ 
operation of universities and colleges on the one hand and of Chambers of Oommerce 
on the other, would be found extremely valuable. 

While facia and figures bearing on the situation in each province will be gathered, 
sifted, analysed and compiled by the provincial bodies, the Central Council will have 
to co-ordinate the results of the provincial invettigations and, what is more impor¬ 
tant, to take all those measures for the expansion and enlargement of the economic 
statistics of the country, ho as to bring them into line with the statistics maintained 
by progressive countries like America. The Economic Intelligence Bureau will have 
to be organised on a thorough and efficient basis. It would be necessary, in this 
connection, to ascertain how far the existing machinery of the Department of 
Commercial Intelligence and Statistics admits of expansion and strengthening, so 
as to make the kind of Economic Intelligence Bureau which it will be the 
prime purpose of the Central Council to provide itself with. 1 should 
again like to impress upon you a point which I have already stressed, 
viz, that the basic necessity of our plan is for developmental purposes. And India 
should be developed mainly iu the interest of Indians. It is therefore incumbent 
that in any machinery we may set up for the formulation and execution of the 
plan, we should constantly bear this fact lo mind. 

Urgency of Action 

In examining such vast problems within the limited time at my disposal, I have 
necessarily had to content myself with a reference to some of the principal eubjecte 
only, omitting reference to a lot of other connected subjects. An economic plan 
itself is only part of national planning, and the latter comprises the co-ordination 
and harmonisation of a number of other human activities which go to make up 
the physical, mental, moral aud material well-being of the people of the 
country. 

The great need of the moment is not only a policy of action to deal with a pre¬ 
ssing situation, but also the provision of a new conception of social and economic 
organisation which will facilitate the evolution towards a healthy aud stable economic 
system. Such a system need not involve a radical reconstruction of the economic 
structure. Nor need it eliminate from business the motive of personal reward. Once 
we have laid the foundations of a plan for economic betterment of the country as 
a whole., there will still be a large held of useful work for even the most hardened 
individualist. But unless something is done quickly, I feel, there is a limit :to the 
sufferings that will be borne by even a traditionally patient people; and when their 
balance of mind has been upset by continued privations and their judgment warped 
by severe economic adversity, they may develop into the most ferule soil in wbieb 
tbf Tiolent and rutbieis oould sow tbe seeds oi rsTolutioo. 
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Political Outlook 

I have confined myself so far to the consideration of economic problems with 
which as businessmen we are so intimately concerned. The political situation also 
affects us no less vitally. Frequently, wo have experienced how political conditions 
have thwarted economic objects, and the impending political changes will affect our 
business activities to a greater extent than we imagine. I need not therefore apolo¬ 
gise to you for making certain observations on the political situation. 

The country had been following a certain political programme in accordance with 
a policy that was laid down by the most dominant political organisation of the peo¬ 
ple. The whole nation for a time supported it and the commercial community, even 
while it could not as a body actively participate in it, genuinely sympathised with 
it and helped it in various ways. It did not bring us that measure of success that 
was universally hoped for. The very nature of the programme is such that there 
are serious practical limitations to its coi;tinuance for any length of time. An extr¬ 
eme programme of nou-violont direct action imposes severe Butrerings upon and 
demands great sacrifices from its adherents. The stringent measures adopted by the 
Government have also seriously affl'cted the chances of its continuance as a mass 
movement. In an atmosphere of intense inter-communal clash and sectional differ- 
ences, the continuance of such direct action of this kind may easily become a dan¬ 
gerous method. To continue to use such a weapon and at the same time prevent 
its inevitable reactions require a degree of national unity and discipline that is not 
found in India to-day. Civil resistance as understood and practised in India, by it¬ 
self, need not necessarily be a dangerous method. But among its advocates is a 
group of people who view it merely as a preliminary to further extreme action for 
the promotion of aims and ideals about which there is not the least unanimity, lu 
short, their ideas appear to favour a social and economic revolution, if necessary, 
when we examine Civil Disobedience as a method, wo should not bo too greatly 
influenced by the aims of its saintly originator, but we must also ponder deeply 
over what is likely to be the results, if its control and direction passed into the 
hands of those whoseipurity of motives and scUlcss devotion we may admire, but 
whose reckless disregard of consequences cannot be defended. And who can say it 
will not happen ? As businessmen we cannot risk the creation of an atmosphere of 
national confasion and disintegration. It is not that Indian businessmen are^afraid 
of financial loss. If they could bo sure of achieving the aim, they would never recoil 
at sacrifices. But if they feel these sacrifices will not bear fruits, they cannot in 
fairness to themselves support that policy. This is the simple and understandable 
position of Indian businessmen. 

At the same time wo are quite aware that the Government, by their lack of vi¬ 
sion and sympathy and the adoption of harsh and iudefsnsible methods may be 
adding fuel to the fire of national resentment, which might at any time blaze forth 
again into the terrible conflagration of revolution. We are powerless to prevent it. 
The responsibil.ty for it, if such a position occurs, must rest eutirely with the Gov¬ 
ernment. We have warned against it ; but warning go unheeded, for what does 
Government care for the opinion of the people of this country? 

Now the old programme is, for all practical purposes, suspended, and no new 
programme has been adopted in its place. But as far as it can bo seen the feeling 
IB wide-spread, not merely among the commercial community but even among erst¬ 
while active adherents of the policy and the country in general, that a (Icfinite 
change in the political programme, and the political methods and tactics is necessary. 
It is a feeling that is fully shared by businessmen all over India and I fully trust 
it will be given duo consideration when the time for decision arrives. 

Government’s Attitude 

Apart from the transformation in popular feelings and ideas, there have also 
occurred perceptible changes in the situation of the Government. After the success 
which they feel they have achieved in checking the nationalist movement, they are 
naturally feeling more confident of their own powers and less inclined to respect 
the country’s wishes. The Assembly and Councils everywhere have ceased to func- 
Bon as guardians of national rights or champions of national interests. The 
Government have been able to persuade them to pass the most reactionary measures 
With indecent haste and surprising ease. The most unwarrantable intfrlerencf with 
57 
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individual freedom has been openly exercised. Above all, ruthlessly oppressive measures 
have been incorporated into the frame-work of the administration. While a cloak of 
justification for them, however thin, might have been provided by the conditions 
that c:!dsted some time ago, their indefinite continuance and the continual addition 
to their number are not warranted by the present circumstance. But the Govern¬ 
ment are arming themselves and strengthening their defences, lest under the petty 
concession that they contemplate in the White Paper, real power and effective con¬ 
trol should slip out of their hands. Under the next regime it may be difficult for 
the Government to force the legislatures to accept such measures ; but under 
extensive and undefined powers that will certainly be vested in the Governors and 
the Governor-General, all attempts at their repeal can be effectively thwarted. 

Paradoxical as it may appear, simultaneously with the strengthening of the 
bureaucratic buttresses, the Imperial Government are also consideriiig the extension 
of some political concessions. The wearisome delay which marks the progress of 
their proposals through the interminable stages of Oouferenccs and Committees, 
before they arc finally placed before the Parliament, signifies the seriousness with 
which the whole question is viewed bv Britain. India's own opinion of the con¬ 
stitutional proposals embodied in the White Paper and the subsequent discussions 
in London, which constitute Britain’s prescription for the solution of the Indo- 
British problem, has been given frank expression. Even the moderate-minded 
representatives that gave evidence before the Joint Parliamentary Committee did 
not consider them as acceptable. ‘India desires’, they say, ‘to shake hands with 
Great Britain in token of friendship based on a recognition of equality. A proposal 
that she should be hand-cuffed before she is allowed to shake hands, lest she be 
tempted to strike, is hardly the most expedient method of beginning a new era of 
cordiality and mutual understanding.’ The spirit that runs through them is one of 
open mistrust and the proposals themselves are grossly inadequate judged even by 
the declaration of policy made by the Prime Minister at the end of the first Rounu 
Table Conference. They are characterised by a carefully concealed unwillingness to 
part with real power. Wherever there has been any concession of power it has been 
effectively nullified by artfully contrived checks and balances. The Governor- 
General’s extraordinary powers and ‘special responsibilities’ will overshadow what¬ 
ever powers may be delegated to the Ministers. The Defence Budget will be determined 
by the Governor-General and the Commander-in-Chief. In rnatferB of currency, credit 
and exchange the previous sanction of the Governor-General will be necessary for any 
substantial change in the present order of things. That the Governor-General 
should have a spodal Financial Adviser (a function which in all countries is fulfilled 
by the Finance Minister, is an unmistakable indication that the Finance Minister 
is not expected to share his confidence. The constitution and powers of the new 
Reserve Bank have been so devised that, real Indian intereHts will still find it 
difficult to gain influence. The proposal for a {Statutory Railway Board is another 
measure that has been devised to diminish the powers of the legislature and segre¬ 
gate the transport organisation from popular control. The provisions relating to 
commercial discrimination have been so framed that, in the form which they gnally 
assume, they may prove a powerful impediment to India’s economic progres^ and 
freedom, and the strongest guarantee of the economic control of India by fo_eign 
capital. Under the plea of preventing commercial discrimination Britain is r eally 
attempting to force India to confer upon the British businessman every right, 
every privilege that an Indian businessman can ever enjoy. Even the idea of so-called 
reciprocity is receding to the background, and nobody in India can enjoy greater 
rights than a British businessman. This is a position which may lead to a future 
economic conflict many times more severe than the present political struggle. 

If the situation does not improve and if the present struggle is continued, India 
will remain a source of increasing weakness and troubles to Great Britain. While 
her apparent control and the outward forms of political domination may continue, 
her real influence over India’s life, ideas and outlook is fast dwinding. The anti¬ 
pathy she has aroused cannot be eradicated by ‘strong measures’, political 
palliatives or half-hearted concessions. While these facts suffice to show that 
under the new constitution the position will .remain substantially unchanged 
Britain 8 attitude towards India has not undergone any basic alteration. 
There is not oven an indication as to when the tutelage will end. The 
posiBon IB both unBatisfactory and uncertain. But the Government seem to 
bo changing their tactics. New methods arc under their contemplation. The 
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devices they will adopt under the new regime to retain control of the country will 
differ widely from the old weapons. For this reason, again, the country also would 
require to change its methods and instruments. 

But it would be difficult to prescribe them just now before knowing the exact 
position and attitude of the British Government ; and neither is it possible immedia¬ 
tely to define our attitude towards them under the next regime, and even if it were 
possible, at the present stage, it would be eminently inadvisable. There is time yet 
to do that. We do not yet know in what shape the Bill will finally emerge and, 
therefore, it strikes mo that it would not be wise to enter into speculation about our 
future action. 

There is a section of people who seem anxious to express their willingness to 
work the new constitution for what it will be worth. They do not even know the 
ingredients of the medicine manufactured and patented in England, but they are 
eager to prescribe it for India. In my judgment such an attitude is not warranted 
by the present state of things. There is nothing to justify or support the assump¬ 
tion that our readiness to make an unequivocal declaration of co-operatiou will 
induce the British people to make any change in their policy or concede greater 
powers to us. You will pardon my inability to und'^rstand those whose zeal for co¬ 
operation undi.r all or any circumstances still remains unabated. 

Duty of the Oommerciai. Community 

I do not think the time has yet arrived for the commercial community to make 
any immediate decision on the question of council entry. Our readiness to go to 
the Councils cannot be of any avail unless the country also decides upon such a 
policy. Representatives of the commercial community may go to the Councils to 
oppose unacceptable measures and help the initiation of beneficent ones ; but unless 
the nation also decides to enter them the few representatives of Indian commerce 
can expect to do neither successfully. Some of them are in the Councils to-day. 
Are they able to prevent the enactment of any unjustifiable measures, even in the 
economic sphere ? Are they able to intlucnce legislation for the benefit of our eco¬ 
nomic progu'ss ? The Councih: can be of some advantage to us only if they consist 
of the real representatives of the people on whom our representatives can rely and 
with whom they can work bi co-operation. Dntil, therefore, the country deciaes to 
onler the Councils, it will be premature to make any decision ourselves in this 
matter. What we really ought to do is to express our views frankly so that they 
may exercise due influence upon the leaders when they assemble to make the final 
decision and, having done so, to await the decision before adopting any definite 
]iolicy ourselves. 

As I have already stated, the general feeling is growing that a review of our 
])olitical situation and resources and a reconsideration of our political methods and 
tactics are necessary. The great lesson brought home to us by the events of the 
]jaHt few year^, as J read them, is that too great a sanctity should not be attached 
to one particular method. Political tactics often necessitate the adoption of several 
weapons at the same time. The value of a method is sometimes so exaggerated, 
and invested with almost divine sanctity that not infrequently there is the danger 
of our losing sight of the goal. There may grow up an impatience of any other 
methods suggested for the attainment of the same goal. A tenacious loyalty to a 
given methoQ is often a political asset of great value ; but when you mistake it for 
an unalterable political principle, it may become a terrible handicap to political progress. 

The soundness of a given political method should be tested not merely by iti 
theoretical excellence, but also by its adaptability to the conditions actually prevai¬ 
ling and which are necessary for the achievement of success. It might be eminently 
desirable to have an army composed of men, every one of whom is six feet high ; 
but by prescribing this condition as an indispensable {|ualification for entry into the 
army you will hardly gather more than a few hundred men. 

Support for Council Entry 

We have in the past employed certain political methods. We should not be 
afraid to admit that they have not brought us the success we had hoped for. Or¬ 
dinary prudence demands a change. There is nothing derogatory to a change in 
political methods. Considerations of false political prestige should not deter us from 
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graepinjz: the realities of the situation which call for a change, so long as our goal 
remains unchanged and our ideals unaltered. A river in its course to the sea 
encounters man}' an obstacle. If it encounters a hill in the course of its pro¬ 
gress, it circumvents it and continues its course to the sea. So should it be with 
our politics. 

Within the bounds of the principles of morality and the tenets of the philoso¬ 
phy of our life, we should have no hesitation in adopting any method that is likely 
to further our ends and strenglhen our cause. I do not believe that wc should not 
approach aii evil thing oven to mend it, not oven to end it. If the leaders 
think that the Councils can give ns strength to achieve our goal they must 
capture them and work them. If they believe the Councils are impediments 

in the path of our jiolitical progress, they must capture them aud break 
them. In any circumstance we must prevent others from using them to 
pass bad laws and utilise the support of these black-legs as justification for 
their black laws. As instruments of self-governnient these Councils may not excite 
our enthusiasm ; but when thi'y arc fiPed with unworthy men, they have been free¬ 
ly utilised as weapons against national economic interests aud political aspirations, 
d'here are men in the present Asst inbly and Councils, who merely to win the ap¬ 
plause of the Treasury Bench and gain the favour of the Government have derived 
great national institutions, political and commercial. There arc yet others who 
could not have reached these bodi'‘8 except by exploiting communal dissensions and 
who could not have retained their seats except by fanning the same hateful flame. 
The oiunions and actions of these men are being paraded before the world as those 
of the country. Should this at least not be prevented from happening again ? 

The Indian commercial community has always helped the political organisations 
in all l(*gitimiite endeavours to attain Swaraj, and will, I am sure, (continue to do so. 
But the national leaders should take into consideration all our circumstances and li¬ 
mitations BO that our humble co-operation and servici^i may also be useful for the 
advancement of the country's cause. Our future political methods should be such 
that every man who loves his country will have an opportunity to make some con¬ 
tribution, however small, towards its advancement. We the commercial community 
desire to march with our countrymen. J>o not exclude us by taking a route we can 
not follow or prescribing methods we cannot use. 

CON('LUHION 

Gentlemen, I have now about done, but before I resume my scat I must extend 
to you my sincere thanks tor the honour yon conferred on me by electing me your 
ITesideiit for the year. It is an honour wliieh 1 liighly covet, it is a privilege to 
have served you and this is the happiest monumt of my life. There are few 
more honourable positions to which an Indian may aspire than the presidentship of 
this important body ri'presenting the \aRl interests of Juduin trade, commerce and 
industry. ] would ask you to pardon the length of my speech but I thought it 
necessary to bring to your attention those matters wliieh are so giaatly exercising 
onr minds to-day, and also what urgently calls to be done to improve the country's 
economic condition. I hope, thercfoic, that the proceedings which follow will be 
really constructive and helpful. It is hardly necessary for me to urge upon you, 
that a tremendous responsibility rests on the Indian coaiiiu icial community ; for, 
on them devolves to a larger extent than any other section of the people, the duty 
of sailing the economic vessel past the shoals aud quickBandB that threaten a sale 
anchorage. 


Resolutions 

Following is the full text of the resolutioiiB which were adopted at the open sees- 
ion of the Federation of Indian ("hanibcrs of ('onimerce and Industry held on Mar¬ 
ch dl and April 1 under the presidency of Mr. Naliui Ranjau iSirkur :— 

Behak Devastation 

1. The Federation places on record its profound sense of horror at the devasta¬ 
tion caused by the recent earthquake in Behar and extends its deep sympathy to the 
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people of the province in the great calamity which has overtaken them, and appeali 
to the commercial community to come forward to help generously towards the re¬ 
construction ot Bihar. 


Devaluation 

2. The Federation reiterates its emphatic opinion that the existing Is. 6d. ratio 
is extremely detrimental to the best interests of the country and that the position 
has been very much aggravated by the depreciated currencies of other countries and 
that early action shoula be taken to devaluate the rupee with the ultimate object of 
fixing the exchange at the natural level. 

Gold Export 

3. This Federation views with alarm the continued outflow of gold from India 
valued at over 171 crorcs of rupees since September 1931 and regrets the policy of 
inaction on the part of the Government of India inspitc of strong protests by the 
Indian Mercantile community. This Federation re-aflirrns the necessity of steps 
being taken forthwith by the Government to put an embargo on the export of gold 
and buy gold in India at the rates equivalent to sterling rates of gold in London. 

Sale of Silver 

4. The Federation regrets that the Government of India should continue their 
policy of silver sales in spite of the continued protests from the public. The 
federation is of opinion that since the recommendations of the Hilton Young 
Keport are not now operative Government should stop further sales of silver. 

The Federation welcomes the reduction of the import duty on silver and hopes 
that this will bo the first step towards the ultimate abolition of the duty in the 
near future. 


Banking Services 

5. The Fsderation urges the Government of India to give immediate considera¬ 
tion to the rccomraendatioud of the Central Banking Enquiry Committee with the 
object of preparing a definite programme to secure the extension of banking services, 
p^irticularJy for the aid of industry and agriculture, to improve the organisation of 
banking in general in India and pass banking legislation to facilitate the expansion 
of joint-stock banking in the country. 

Indo-Jap Agreement 

G. The Federation places on record its appreciation of the services of the Indian 
delegation and the unofficial advisers in successfully concluding the Indo-Japanese 
Trade Agreement after arduous negotiations and under the most delicate and diffi¬ 
cult circumstances. 

The Federation also places on record its appreciation of the services rendered by 
its representatives and expresses its gratification at the complete support accorded 
by the representatives of the Federation for the protection of Indian industries. 

The Federation while appreciating that an opportunity was given to the Govern¬ 
ment of India for direct negotiation with a foreign iGovernment regrets to note that 
though the terms of the agreement were settled in Delhi between the Indian and 
Japanese delegation the Agreement itself has to be signed to London. 

In regard to the terms of the agreement the Federation is of opinion that in 
effect they impose a check on the full and free development of the Indian cotton 
textile industry and involve the recognition of certain principles and methods 
which are prejudicial to the industrial and commercial intcresls of India, in as 
much as the agreement entails, among others ; (a) an arrangement for basing the 

import of manufactured goods into India in return for the exports of raw materi¬ 
als from which the manufactured goods into India so imported could be made 
within the country itself ; (b) and evaluation of the reciprocity of interests in regard 
to the specific commodities exchanged between India and Japan under varying 
degrees of necessity rather than in accordance with the more equitable and scientific 
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criterion of the total advantage obtained by the two countries from the entire extent 
of their mutual trade relations. 

The Federation recommends to the Governments that in any future trade nego¬ 
tiations this country should not be committed to import manufactured goods in 
return for the advantage of exporting raw materials from this country, particularly 
such manufactured goods as can be,made in this country from the very materials 
that are so exported. 

The Federation approves of the provisions made in the agreement to reconcile 
the operation of the Most Favoured Nation clause with the exigencies of ordinary 
foreign exchange situations that have developed in recent limes and the necessity of 
protecting Indian industries therefrom. 

The Federation recommends to the Government that in view of the serious econo¬ 
mic disadvantages arising out of the preponderating dependence of India upon certain 
foreign countrio as outlets for the exports of her raw materials and the severe 
handicap it places upon the country in her negotiations with other countries, imme¬ 
diate efforts be made to remedy the same, and steps be taken to encourage the 
larger use of Indian raw cotton in India itself and the more extensive cultivation of 
suitable and necessary variety of Jong staple cotton. 

The Federation, while appreciating the fact that Indian cotton mills are the larg¬ 
est buyers of Indian raw cotton, requests them to take steps in order to ensure the 
use of even greater quantities with a view to reduee the dependence upon foreign 
markets. 

7. The Federation is of opinion that whereas the new specific duties introduced 
as a result of the agreement with Japan would afford some relief to the numerous 
struggling smaller industries of India, they do not ensure to them adequate protec¬ 
tion against Japanese competition. 

The Federation draws the immediate attention of the (lOvernment of India to the 
parlous condition of small industries in India and is of opinion that the new duties 
are not adi’qiiate and firective in the case of a nuniber of industries like hosiery, 
glass, enamel-ware, starch etc., especially in view of the fact that these industries are 
comparatively in nascent condition and have still to acquire financial strength and 
technical perfection Jo meet foreign competition. 

The Federation urges upon the (Joverurnent the fact that many of the aforemen- 
lioni'.d industiies deserve substantial protection to foster their growth and develop¬ 
ment in India, and suggests that the relief given to these by the emergency measures 
provided for by the recent Tariff Act should be replaced by au adequate measure of 
proteeiion. 


.Stores Pr;RCiiA.sE Polic y 

S. The Federation expresses its dissatisfaction with the Stores Purchase Policy 
pursiK’d by the various Port Trusts in India which do not take into consideration 
the wider ecoiioniie inlcrests of the country and have often acted contrary to the 
accepted stores purchase policy of the Government of India and Provincial Govern¬ 
ments and requests the Government of India to direct these statutory bodies to 
follow the stores purchase policy and adopt the stores imrehasc rules of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, 

In order to realise the lienefit of the centralised stores purchase and to put 
into operation a common and co-ordinated stores purchase policy of the country, 
the Federation also urges the Government to direct that the I\)rt Trusts and 
Improvement Trusts and such departments of Central and Provincial Governments 
that have not yet adopted the stores purchase rules should purchase all their 
requiremeuts through the Indian Stores Department. 

The Federation welcomes the decision of the Calcutta Port CommiBsiouers in 
framing the specifications of the proposed new Howrah Bridge in such a way as 
to admit of the maximum use of Indian inaterials, and trusts that the Government 
of India and the Governments of other provinces will follow this policy in regard 
to all future works of magnitude and importance and that it should also bo laid 
down as a matter of policy that preference shall be given to materials manufactured 
in India and that the work should preferably be carried out through the agency of 
Indian firm. 
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The Federation further requests the Government of India and various provincial 
£;overnment8 to take effective steps for carrying on and encouraging an extensive 
‘‘Buy Indian’' campaign on the lines of the '‘Buy British” and “Buy American” 
propagandas carried on by the British and American Governments respectively. 
The Federation also requests all Indian Chambers of Commerce and Commercial 
Associations to institute a similar “Buy Indian” campaign. 

Economic Recuperation 

9. The Federation regrets to note that inspitc of nearly four years of economic 
depression the Government of India have not yet undertaken any measures cal¬ 
culated to help economic recuperation and to relieve the widespread economic 
distress of the people, particularly among the masses and strongly urges the 
Govern.nent to direct their immediate attention to this matter and so concert 
necessary measures in consultation with representatives of commercial interests. 

The Federation is further convinced that any measure for economic recovery 
to be really and effectively successful must be based on a definite plan and have 
as its object the raising of commodity prices, particularly of primary products, and 
for that purpose the Federation would strongly urge upon the Government the 
adoption of a bold rctlationary policy by undertaking a scheme of public works 
expenditure especially in rural areas and by actively assisting, and aftording all 
possible support to a comprehensive scheme calculated to increase all round 
productivity of the country instead of merely waiting for improvement in the 
world economic situation. 

The Federation is further of opinion that the Government of India should 
proceed on a systematic and scientific investigation of all the material resources 
of the country with a view to chalk out a plan for the achievement of the goal 
outlined in the preceding paragraph. 

Income-Tax Policy 

10. The Federation records its sense of deep dissatisfaction with the entire Income- 
tax policy of Governmcrit and rocommeiids to Government to amend the Income 
Tax Act as early as possible so as to give effect to the following demands of the 
Indian Mercantile Commuuit j immediately :— 

fa) To abolish the surcharge now levied on Income Tax and Super Tax. 

(b) To raise the minimum taxable limit from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 2,000. 

(c) To amend the Income Tax Act so as to allow carrying forward of losses 
sustained in any one year against profits of subsequent three years. 

(d) To provide that appeals from Income-tax Officers both on points of law as 
well as on fact should lie to any independent tribunal. 

(e) To ame/id the Income-Tax Act in such a way that Indian law may become 
with per with English law. 


Mutilated Currency Noteh 

11. The Federation regrets to note that the operation of the present rules for 
refusal of value mutilated notes is causing unnecessary loss and inconvenience to 
the public and requests the Government of India to revise them so as to restore the 
position before 1927. 


Excise Duty 

12. The Federation protests against impositions of excise duty as it will endan¬ 
ger the expansion and stability of this infant industry. 

Coal Industry 

13. The Federation notes with regret that inspite of repeated representation b 
from several bodies representing the interests of producers as well as consumers 
practically no action has been taken by the Government for helping; the Coal indus¬ 
try. This Federation is of cminion that the Coal industry is in urgent need of 
immediate attention and urges Government to help it by withdrawing the surcharge 
on coal freight and also by adopting the restriction scheme put forward by the 
Industry to rehabilitate it. 
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Satutory Railway Board 

14. The Federation is opposed to formation of Statutory railway board and its 
incorporation in this new Constitution Act but in case it is so constituted the Indian 
Lepjislature should possess the fullest ri^ht of control both as regards initital and 
amending legislation. 

15. The Federation is of opinion that the Indian Companies Act 1913 is out of 

date and ineffective for the purpose of regulating Joint Stock Company on sound 
and healthy lines, and the Federation therefore urges the Government of India to 
take steps for the revision of the Act at an early date and for that purpose recom¬ 
mended the appointment of a Committee to consider and report upon the changes 
necessary in the Act. r f, 

16. The Federation draws the attention of the Government of India to the im¬ 
ports of foreign goods without any marks origin, similar in form and design to 
corresponding bwadeshi products and urges that the lacuna in the Merchandise 
Marks Act be removed by provision imposing an obligation for the country of 
origin being distinctly shown on all imported goods. 

■ Federation deeply regreta to find that even thouRh there ia no justifica¬ 

tion, the Kailway Oonierenco Association still maintain an unsatisfactorv and 
unsympathetic attitude with regard to the treatment of ground-nuts in a manner 
different from other oilseeds inspite of several ropresentations from interested trado- 
Imdies making out a string case for doing away with the separate classification of 
the said commodity. The Federation therefore draws pointed attention of the 
Government of India to this question and requests thorn to move the Railway 
Conference Associadon to do away with the existing treatment and classify ground¬ 
nuts m Its proper place with other oilseeds in the category of Grain and Seeds 
Common. 

18. The Federation views with apprehension the growing unsatisfactory finan- 
cial position of the Port Trusts of the major ports in India and the diversion of 
traffic from these ports to other centres either through the creation of new major 
ports or greater economic facilities granted to the trades elsewhere and deplores the 
absolutely inadequate representation of Indian commercial and industrial interests 
on these bodies and the extremely slow progress of Indianisation in their superior 
services. Iho Federation, therefore urges upon the Government of India to insti- 
tute immediat^y a thorough and impartial inquiry into the financial and other 
aflairs of the 1 ort I rusts of the major ports in India and to take steps, without 
any further delay, for revising the constitution of those bodies, their powers and 
functions, with a view to secure predominant representation and control to Indian 
interests on all such Port Trusts in their own country. 
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Educational Progress in India 

Record of Progress in 1931-32 

The review of the Government of India of the progress of education in India and 
in administered areas was published by the Government of fndia from New Delhi on 
the 19th. February 1934, as a statement by authority of the Government of India. 
It made intcrestinj? reading and showed a record of steady progress. 

The year lOdl-iL? closed with 223 arts colleges in India, 2,801 hip;h schools, 3,875 
English Middle schools, 5.894 Vernacular middle schools and 1,68,835 primary schools, 
with a Btrenf;th of 78,044 scholars studyinp; in collcpjcB, 8,62,513 in high schools, 
4,10,459 in English middle schools, 7,54.521 in Vernacular middle schools and 73,77, 
257 scholars in primary schools respectively. 

The percentage of male scholars in recognised institutions to the total male popu¬ 
lation of 1,40,075,258 living over an area of 1,094 152 square miles in the country 
worked up to 6.90 per cent of the population. The percentage for female scholars 
worked up to 1.8 per cent and this figure had increased by 5 per cent from what it 
was seven years ago. 

The total number of scholars in recognised institutions in the country during the 
year were 12,122,460, whilst scholars in all recognised and uon-recognised institutions 
were 12,760,537. 

The expenditure in thousands of rupees frorn the Governmont funds amounted to 
124,001, from local funds 28,001 and from municipal funds 15,817, making a total of 
Ks. 1,68,419,000. Fties and other sources brought in the grand total of expenditure 
on education in India to Ks. 2,71,857,000. 

The percentage of male scholars to the population in Madras, which was ahead 
of all provinces in India to its total population was 3.1 and expenditure amounted 
to Ks. 50,762,000. Bangalore’s figures wore higher still. The porcontago in the case of 
males was 11.5, whilst in the case of females it was 9.9. Hyderabad too had 12.52 
per cent for its males and 7.51 per cent for its females. In Baroda, the percentage 
of men worked up 13 per cent and females 7 per eeat. All other provinces came 
only afterwards. The figures for Travancorc were not available. 


The Tenth Quinquennial Review—1927-32 

The progress of education in India (1927-32) and the tenth quinquennial review 
on the subject by the Government of India which Government released 
for publication in May 1934 began with the remark that the high promise which 
was held out five years ago and indicated in the previous quinquennial review has 
been far from fulfilment, and the review of the present quin-quenniuin must perfor¬ 
ce appear disappointing. Economic distress far exceeding in magnitude and intensity 
even that experienced in the post-war years, stated the review, bad intervened ; the 
pace of expansion had been retarded ; political life disturbed ; expenditure had been 
cut down in all directions ; and communal bitterness had been accentuated. 

This sad state of affairs has been brought into prominence in most of the provin¬ 
cial reports received by the Government of India. 

The attitude of gloom, however, is relieved by the observation that the forces of 
conservatism are gradually weakening and that changes in the social outlook of the 
people, such as found expression in the Sarda Act, have done much to encourage the 
diffusion of education, especially of girls. 
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Need of a Continuous Policy 

In its review of the educational position in 1928, the Auxiliary Committee of the 
Indian Statutory Commission (commonly known as the Hartop: Committee) empha¬ 
sised the vital importance of defining a well-conceived and effective policy of ad¬ 
vance. (P. 346). 

The sudden and disastrous change in financial and other conditions, the adverse 
effects of which began to be felt in 1930, was unexpected; and those responsible for the 
charge of education, mainly in consequence of the weaknesses in organisation which 
were described by the Hartog Committee and which still remain largely uncorrected, 
have found it difficult to adapt themselves to new and uncongenial conditions. Thou¬ 
gh there are signs of improvement in certain directions, it is none the less difficult 
to find in provincial reports a reasoned account of the principles which should have 
guided a policy of retrenchment. In a spirit almost of panic, wholesale reductions 
have been made by rule-of-thumb methods and by percentage reductions with the 
result that good and bad together have been thrown indiscriminately into the abyss. 
A well-dircctioned policy of retrenchment would have resulted in the cutting away 
of the dead wood and ineffective expenditure, which has hitherto obstructed the salu¬ 
tary and economical growth of education. 

Many of the provincial reports have declaimed, for example, against a reckless and 
impetuous multiplication of primary schools. The Bengal report is emphatic on this 
point: ‘‘The number of schools have increased, largely as a result of individual initia¬ 
tive, but there has been no effective control over them by local authorities, and 

there are about twice the number of primary schools as arc actually necessary. 

Schools of a very low grade, schools with only one teacher, teachers without a 
living wage, teachers without proper training, schools under no adequate control, 
schools with no effective inspection—these arc the problems we have to face.” 

Yet the report does not reveal any resolute or organised attempt to deal with 
this alarming waste of money, even at a time when effective means of spreading of 
education were being ruthlessly cut down. 

Even more wasteful is the continuance of the three-class primary school even 
during t. period of relentless retrenchment. 

Another illustration of unregulated waste is the rapidly increasing number of 
students who throng the collcg(;s and the upper classes of high schools, many of 
whom arc incompetent to beiufit by such instruction ; hence the alarming increase of 
unemployment among the middle cLisses. 

Apparently no province has considered the present time of acute financial depres¬ 
sion as suitable for diverting students from the universities. 

These illiistratious of unregulated waste show that the path of an educational re¬ 
former is based by many obstacles. A reform which may appear obvious is not 
necessarily easy of attainment. Education is an integral part of family and natioii- 
nl life : it is linked to. and bound by, forces over which it has little or no control. 
Political and communal consideratioiiH, vested interests, intense and often misguided 
loyalties, poverty, diseases, social customs, religious controversy, all stand in the way. 

Periods of prosperity and of adversity have each their peculiar problems, but 
these rapid alterations between comparative wealth and abject poverty, between com¬ 
parative peace and violent disturbance, add very considerably to the already difficult 
task of administering education. There is always a danger that, in times of pros¬ 
perity, the rush of expansion will be so overwhelming that there is little time in 
which to think out correct principles of advance ; that, in times of adversity, the 
outlook will appear so unpromising that it seems almost futile to ponder over pro¬ 
posals for the next advance. But times of adversity as well as those of prosperity 
demands a well-thought out policy whether by retrenchment or by expansion. The 
limes are critical ; great and far-reaching schemes of political advancement are in the 
making. The educational systems of India need to be recast and adjusted to the 
requirements of new couditions, India will need all that her schools and universities 
can give. Deeper thought and more strenuous effort are required to eliminate “wastage” 
from the primary system. Literacy may not be essential to the recording of a 
vote but none the less a represeutative form of (iovernment depends for its success 
very largely on widespread literacy. It is also for schools and colleges to provide 
suitable and inspiring training for those who will be expected to take a leading 
part in moulding the destinies of the India of to-morrow. India needs an educa¬ 
tional policy, which can be adapted to changing conditions and will be strong 
enough to withstand the strain alike of rapid expansion and of financial curtailment, 
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QUINQUENNIAL REVIEW 1927-32 


Schools and Pupils 

The large numerical advance in respect of both pupils and schools which was 
anticipated five years ago, has not been realised. Though the number of additional 
institutions amounted to 38,153 in the 1922-27 quinquennium and to 15,351 in the 
previous quinquennium, it was only 11,526 during the quinquennium under 
But an increase in the number of institutions is not necessarily a sign of healthy 
and economic progress ; it may bo the reverse. There should at least bo a 
commensurate increase in the number of pupils. 


The times have been so abnormal, and conditions at the end have differed so 
vitally from those at the beginning of the quinquennium that the figures for each of 
the five years arc of importance. 

Year Institutions Pupils 

1926- 27 240,264 11,157.406 

1927- 28 254,724 11,775,222 

1928- 29 258,018 12,166,104 

1929- 30 260,946 12,515,126 

1930- 31 262,068 12,089,086 

1931- 32 257,792 12.766.537 

The rate of increase in the number of institutions was ihas comparatively uniform 

during the first four years of the quinquennium. Then, all of a sudden, an annual 
increase of bctwct'n two and three thousand schools was replaced by an actual de¬ 
crease of twice that amount. 

These figures indicate both the magnitude and the abruptness of the decline. 
What is even more significant (and welcome) is that, in spite of a reduction of over 
four thousand schools in place of an increase of 3,(WO schools, there was actually an 
increase of over 77,000 pupils during the last year of the quinquennium. Tn other 
words, the development of the bettor schools outpaced the elimination of the weaker 
schools. The abruptness of the decline suggests, however, that this measure of consoli¬ 
dation was dictated by finaneiul necessity rather than by any premeditated change of 
policy. This concrete illustration of the value of consolidation should result in a 
further strengthening of the system in the years to come. There is evidence that in 
many provinces this hopeful and helpful indication is being appreciated. 

The total number of recognised educational institutions in the quinquennium 
under review was 222,804 and the total number of pupils, 12,122,466. The total 
number of unrecognised institutions were 34,988 and the pupils in these 
institutions 641.071. 

The deduction to bo drawn from the disconcerting variations indicated by alter- 
ufJte increase in number of pupils and decrease in the number of institutions in this 
respect would appear to be that though unrecognised schools possess little educational 
value and their elimination need not cause any anxiety, a certain number of them 
ar(3 appreciated and should receive encoiiragomont. 

The provii cial figures disclose considerable variations, not only in the actual rate 
of progress but also in the general trend of policy between the provinces. 


Educational Expendituke 

Financial shortage has reacted adversely on educational progress. Whereas 
educational expenditure of all kinds was increased approximately by Rs, 7 crores in 
the quinquennium of 1917-22, and by Rs. 6 crores in the quinquennium of 1922-27, 
the increase during the quinquennium under review dropped to Rs. 2.0 crores. 

The quinquennium under review like that of 1917-22 has been a period of groat 
financial strain, but for reasons dimetrically opposite to those which obtained ten 
years ago. Low prices have had even more unfortunate effect than did high prices 
of ten years ago. Parents, especially those belonging to the agricultural classes, 
have found it more and more difficult to support the education of thoir children 
and Provincial Governments, with their depicted revenues, have to contract seriously 
their financial support of education. 

The total annual expenditure on education in the quinquennium amounted to 
Rs. 27,18,56,622 of which Rs. 12,46,03,905 were derived from Government funds, 
Re. 4,38,18,535 from Board funds. Rs. 6,22,69,534 from fees, and Rs. 4,11,64,648 
from other sources. Madras sx>ent in all Rs. 5,67,61,851 on education in tho 
quinquennium and the most notable feature in the progress of provinces was tho 
continuous and almost unchecked progress shown by Madras which recorded an 
increased expenditure of Rs. 1,12 lakhs in 1927 and one of Rs. 1,15 lakhs in 1932. 
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The Madras Government also increased its contribution from Rs. 202 to Ks. 
255 lakhs during the quinquennium whereas most of the other provinces reduced 
their contributions. The United Provinces Rpent lG.89 per cent of their total pro- 
expenditure on education. The Punjab came next with a percentage of 
15.89 and Madras came third with a percentage of 15.74. 

The average annual cost per pupil in arts colleges in Madras came to Rs. 210,47, 
in high schools Rs. 52.18, in English Middle Schools Rs. 45.G5, in primary schools 
Rs. 8.94 and the average cost of education for each pupil in that presidency worked 
out to Rs. 20.04. 

Varutions Between Provinces 

It has been suggested that there is much variation in the rate of progress and 
in the measure of financial support in the several provinces. 

In the pre-Reform days before 1921, when the Government of India played a 
prominent part in financing education and in defining educational policy, these 
financial inequalities were lessened to some extent by subventions from the Govern- 
ment of India ; but with the steady growth of provincial autornony, the poorer 
provinces have had to depend more and more on their attenuated resources. Thus, 
in the present cireumstanees, there must necessarily be a grave lack of uniformity in 
the speed of educational advance throughout British India, especially in primary 
education and the removal of illiteracy. 

There are also wide variations between the provinces other than those of finan¬ 
cial inequality and of the speed of advance. The old-time criticism of Indian 
education as being of a lifeless uniformity is now by no means justified. Since the 
time when in 1921 the Government of India divested itself of its control over educa¬ 
tion each province has tended to go its own way and to develop its peculiar 
characteristic ; and this tendency will doubtless be developed further. 

There is, first, considerable variation in the general scheme of school classes, 
and the nomenclature by which each of these classes is known. The length of the 
course culminating in the Matriculation Examination, for example, is by no means 
uniform in the provinces. Whereas there are twelve elassos in some tirovinccs, there 
are only ten in certain other provinces. This disparity explains why Pnnjab students 
ill particular are able to enter their university at a very early age. 

There are also variations in the policy regarding the usi' of the vernacular 
in^cdium of instruction and the stage at which the study of English as a subject 
should be introduced in Anglo-Vernacular of English schools. 

The main point of difi'crence in the jirovisional systems, however, lies in the 
neglect or eneouragement of vernacular schools. The vernacular system of education 
differs from the English or Anglo-Vernacular system, not nienly in the medium 
which is employed, but even more in its objective. Its aim should bo to provide a 
sound general education complete in itself, uhieh, if })ioiiorly regulated, would do 
much to build up a sjiirit of leadership and initiative in the countryside. 

There are also wide differences in the general organisation of schools. In Madras, 
Bengal, Assam, and Bihar the vast biiik of primary schools arc under private 
management consisting solely of a school teacher, who regards the school as his 
personal property and may or may not receive a small subvention in grant-in-aid. 

The persistence of this system is largely responsible for the grave difficulties en¬ 
countered by these provinces in making an equitable and economical distribution of 
schools throughout the province: and also for the ephemeral nature of many schools. 
Rara-widc distinctions have arisen between provinces in the university system as 
well. There is thus a pleasing variety of experiment, hut there arc some discon¬ 
certing: features in these innovations. Each university now tends to be self-contained, 
ambitious to provide teaching np to the highest grades in a large number of sub¬ 
jects, regardless of the contributions made by the other neighbouring universities. 
As a result, there is much overlapping and extravagance. 

This rapid growth of provincial particularism is calculated to develop a spirit of 
inquiry and initiative, but should not be carried to excess. It is scarcely conducive 
to the right development of education iu India that some parts of the country 
should be making rapid strides, while others, as a result of their poverty, have no- 
even the opportunity of making any appreciable advance. Provinces are also becomt 
ing more and more exclusive in their activities and the experience of one province is 
not really available to other provinces. A rigid and narrow provincialism is a dan¬ 
ger to proper development. 
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Governance and Administration 

The Government of India have been impreRSod by the foree of some of the BUp;- 
p:c8tion8 made by the Hartop: Committee that the Central Government should not bo 
relieved from all responsibility for the attainment of universal primary ediic.ation 
and that the Central Government should devise means whereby those Provincial 
Governments which were not in a position to meet the coat of devclopinp: eompul- 
sary primary education raiq^ht be p;iven aid from central revenue and that the sphero 
of influence by the Central Government should be enlarp:pd throup^h the ap:cncy of a 
Bureau of Education and they forwarded thrsc snpjp^estions in Provincial Govern¬ 
ments for their opinions and advice. The rcRponse received from the provinccB has 
been distinctly favourable and there ie a clear indication that a spirit of aloofness 
and exclusiveness is p:ivinp: way to a keen desire for increased co-operation and 
intcrchanp;e of thoup,ht and experience. Unfortunately, the financial Htrinp:ency has 
been such that the revival of the proposed Board and Bureau of Education has not 
yet been finally settled and may still be described as beinp: “under consideration.” 

Had the Bureau and Board of Education lx on continued and developed they 
would probably by now have esfablished a firm influence in the provinces, but there 
is danpjer that a p:reat opportunity has been lost and that it may now be difficult to 
rep;ain contact with the piovinees. A preparatory stej) was however taken in this 
direction in separatinp, the office of the Superinti'iidcnt of Education, Ajmerc- 
Merwara and Delhi from that of the Educational (Vimnussioner. 

It is felt by the Government of India that the abandonment of further recruit¬ 
ment to the Indian Educational Service wdl Iiowever brinp: into p^reater prominence 
the spirit of provincial iiarticularism. Thon/^h members of this service have been 
confined in their activities almost exclusively to the provinces of their oripiinal 
appointment, there has always been a wide fidd of seleetion in makinp; appointments 
and, in consequence, many of the officers now holdinpj hip:her educational posts are 
by no means limited in their experience to the conditions of the ]>articular province 
in which each is serviiip;. With the substitution of proviocial servicuis there is dan- 
p:er of a narrowing inbreeding which will be fatal to the application of a wide stand¬ 
point to broad educational (juestions of policy. 

In recent years much eoiicoru has been expressed, states the review, at the 
weakness of most provincial headquarters staff. 

In certain directions, however, there are signs of improvement. In many provincial 
reports there is evidence at least of a realisation of many of the examples of waste 
and ineffeetiveness throughout the system, to which pointed n fereuoc was made by 
the Hartog Clommitteo (ivc years ago and the desire for irupvoveraont has been 
spurred by the urgent necessity for exercising the stricti'st economy. But the ‘rush’ 
lor retrenehment has been attended by unfortunate results similar to those which 
attended the ‘rush’ for expansion a few years ago. It is premature to suggest what 
will bo the final effects of this policy or rather lack of policy of retrenchment, but 
it will undoubtedly be a long time before jirovinces, such as the Central Provinces 
and Bihar and Grissa, can recover from the drastic manner in which the axe of 
retrenehment has been wielded. It is also undoubted that, in the long run, more 
money will have to be expended. Retrenchment does not always entail economy. 

It is also a matter of regret that many of the weaknesstB in the organisation, 
which were brought to notice by the iJartog Committee, are even more pronounced 
than they were five years ago. 

In some provinces the position of an Education Minister has been extremely 
insecure. He has been liable almost at any moment to an adverse vote in the 
Legislative Councils ; aud this feeling of insecurity has sometimes led to a policy of 
laissez fairc. There have been frequent changes so that Ministers have often neld 
office only for a brief period. Thus continuity of policy has been rendered very 
difficult. In the Central Provinces, four Ministers held office during the quin¬ 
quennium ; in the United Provinces there have been three Ministers ; and in no 
province has a single Minister been in office during the whole jieriod. In Bengal 
three Ministers held office during the quinquennium and in addition during a largo 
portion of 1929, Education was administered by His Excellency the Governor and 
the Executive Council. 

Bimilarly the provincial reyiorts contain no account of an attempt to strengthen 
headquarters’ staffs ; in some provinces, indeed, there is evidence of even a reduction 
in their efficiency. The omission to effect improvements in this respect has probably 
been the main cause why the work of retrenchment has been carried out with bo 
little regard for guiding principles and without a concerted plan of action. 
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The fteneral sufficiency and efficiency of the inspectorate is of vital importance 
to the well-beinp of education. 

Practically all provincial reports refer in serious terms to a still further reduction 
both in the quality and in the quantity of inspectinp^ staffs. In the Punjab and 
Madras (parliciilary the latter province) alone further efforts seem to have been made 
to improve the efficiency of the inspectorate. The work of inspections has not 
suffered merely from the inadequacy of the inspectinf^ staffs ; it has also suffered 
from the unsatisfactory position of the inspectinj^ staffs in relation to the administra¬ 
tion of primary education by local authorities. 

Little attempts have been made to remedy the defects which were referred to five 
years by the Hartop: Committee. 

Even more disappointing is the ‘considerable decline in the efficiency of primary 
education since the transfer of control. The factor which has militated more than 
any other af^ainst efficiency has been coramunalism. The majority of school boards 
have developed communal tendencies and this attitude has influenced the selection of 
the Riipervisin^i; and teaehinp staffs and their transfer and promotion”. 

I'here is a constant reference in the provincial reports to a faulty distribution of 
schools, to the fact that in one year larf^e numbers of schools arc started and then 
in another year equally lar<.e numbers of schools arc closed, apparently in both cases 
without discrimination ; to lonp: delays in the payment of teachers’ salaries ; to the 
unnecessary number of transfers anion^j; teachers ; to their lack of discipline and to 
the unfortunate influence which many of them bring; to bear in local elections to 
wasteful extravagance ; to the appointment of untrained and unqualified teachers 
when trained teachers are nvailinble ; to communal and local dissensions ; to grave 
irregularities and neglect of the rules. 

An inspector is by no means omniscient and should not therefore claim to be 
omnipotent, but it is his duty, as the agent of the Government, to take all possible 
steps for ensuring that the development of primary education is earned out on the 
best possible lines and that irregularities are not committed. 

Most of the opinions reccivecT from the provinces support the contention that the 
strengthening of the ins])crtoratr, both in quality and in quantity, provides the best 
means of conn ter actinc these dangers. 

The position is infinitely more difficult, however, in those provinces where the 
duties of inspection have been transferred to local authorities and where, in corisc- 
(lucnce, the staffs of Government inspectors have been reduced to a minimum. 

Tiik Educational Services 

Many of the grave defects reported by the provinces have been due very largely 
to the cessation of recruitment to the Indian Edncation.al Service and, still more, to 
the long delay in substituting anything in its place. It was the intention of the 
IjOc Gomniission that a new Provincial Service (Class T) should be created in ('ach 
province without, dealy, and that as the posts in the Indian Educational Service 
fell vacant, similar posts in the new services should be created and filled. Had 
these essential steps been taken at once the liighcr cadres would have been kept up to 
ptrengih and Education departments would have been reinforced by the recruitment 
of men and women with ade(]uate exi)erienco and qualifications. With the failure to 
do so, it will be a long time before the work of ediieation in India can recover from 
BO seriouH a setback in the efficiency and competence of the higher personnel. A 
serious factor in the situation is that the vacant posts have been tilled for so many 
years by makeshift arrangements with the result that it will be difficult to pass 
over the claims of men and women who, though deficient in the necessary quali¬ 
fications, have at any rate done their best in trying circiimstancos. Thus, the stand¬ 
ard of competence in the new services has been jeopardised from the outset. 

It is some consolation however to note that in certain provinces like Madras 
final orders on the institution of the Biiperior Educational Services were passed in 
lOItO, but no effect had been given to these orders in the quinquennium. 

The reconstruction of the Superior Educational Services will not have been 
concluded, however, by the actual creation of those services. A further and 
important aspect of the ((ucstion still requires consideration. 

Iho Lee Commission emphasised the importance of “protecting it (Government 
Service) so far as possible from political or personal influences and of giving it 
that position of stability and security which is vital to its successful working as 
the impartial and efficient instrument, by which Governments, of whatever political 
complexion, may give effect to their policios.” 
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lu spite of these warnings, little seems to have been done towards ensuring that 
impartial and expert advice shall be available to Ministers in their difficult and 
invidious task of filling up vacancies in the new superior services. It would be 
disastrous to the well-being of Indian education if these services became tainted »by 
political or personal influence. 

The Legislatures and Education 

The Central Legislature has continued to evince keen interest in educational matters. 

A number of resolutions bearing on educational topics have also been moved 
and have led to valuable and interesting debates. A few bills relating to educational 
matters were moved in the Central Legislature during the quinquennium. 

Provincial reports speak hopefully of the continued interest taken by the several 
legislatures in India in matters educational. A pleasing development is that the 
legislatures, in general, are tending to confine themselves to discussion of broad 
questions of policy, whether by means of resolutions or by token cuts in budgets 
rather than to dislocate arrangements by making serious and sudden deductions in 
budget allotments. On the other hand, reference is made in reports to the very 
largo number of questions asked in some councils. The preparation of answers to 
many of tbcJo questions involves an immense amount of time and labour, and 
therefore indirectly of expenditure. A large number of committees have been appoin¬ 
ted during the quinquennium to consider educational questions. 

University Education 

Eighteen years ago, there were but five universities in the whole of India and 
they were the affiliating Universites of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, the Punjab and 
Allahabad. Much criticism has been passed against and on behalf of affiliating Universi¬ 
ties. The publication of the report ofthe Calcutta University Commission was the fore¬ 
runner of a largo number of universities being instituted. A certain number of 
these have assumed affiliating functions over comparatively large areas, Others of the 
unitary or semi-unitary typo have been brought into existence. 

There are now in India eight universities (Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Punjab, 
Patna, Nagpur, Andhia and Agra) which are of the affiliating type and there are 
ten (Benares, Aligarh, Dacca, Allahabad, Lucknow, llangoon, Delhi, Hyderabad, 
Mysore and Annamalai) which are to a greater or lesser extent of the unitary 
type. The Indian University system is still overburdened by an excessive number 
of students, often with inadequate qualifications. This weakness has been accen¬ 
tuated by the removal of the age-limit for Matriculation with the result that the 
more competent students, who might bo expected to raise the standard and tone 
of the universities, often enter a university prematurely and render even more 
complex and difficult the teaching and other arrangements. 

Many cflbrts have been made to improve the condition of affiliating universities. 
Relief has been given in certain cases, especially in Calcutta and Madras, by the 
creation of new universities within their original sphere of jurisdiction. 

Unitary universities in India can be divided into two categories. Tho first 
category consists of those universities which are strictly unitary in typo, in which 
all teaching of a formal nature is conducted by the university and not by colleges; 
the second category consists of universities which, though they do not possess the 
power of affiliating colleges at a distance, have associated with thorn constituent 
colleges in close proximity. In such instances, the university has considerable 
powers of control over its constituent colleges. 

Most universities of the first category are in the United Provinces. Those of 
the second category belong to tho type of universities like that of Rangoon. Tho 
latest addition to unitary universities in India ia the young Annamalai University, 
and this university seems to have made praiseworthy efforts to ren Jer its teaching 
more efficient than usually obtains in India by introducing a tutorial system, the 
distinguishing feature of which is that small batches of not less than three students 
are committed to the charge of members of the staff. 

There is a wealth of experience drawn from experiments in many places and in 
many directions. Unitary universities in India have not been successful in 
affording relief to the already overstrained affiliating universities. 

Unitary universities have often risen through a process of annihilation of 
tollegos and little is said in the reports about the actual working of the constitu- 
iconal machinery in those universities, but there are iudicatious that the procedure 
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is unnoceBsarily complicated with the result that time and energy are too often 
diverted from the primary functions of teaching to the less important function of 
attending meetings. Authority is often unduly centralised and insufficient scope 
is given to heads of university department and to other important officers. 

In every university there is danger of power passing into the hands of a small 
clique of interested perHons, but the danger is greater if a university is located in 
a small centre where there is a paucity of interests and which is aloof from the 
wider currents of public life. In such cases the best remedy is to make ample 
provision for the representation of outside interests and persons; this can best bo 
affected by preserving a sufficient measure of nomination. An almost inevitable 
concomitant of the affiliating system, unitary universities would bo more economical. 
But such is far from being the case. 

One of the main causes of the high expenditure is the unregulated competition 
vphich now runs riot between universities, alliliating as well as unitary. Each 
university seeks to be a self-contained unit, betjt on providing ample facilities for 
higher education and research in almost every conceivable subject, heedless and 
often ignoiant of what is being done in other universities. The danger of overlap¬ 
ping is particularly great in the domain of science in consequcnco of the high 
initial and annual expenditure involved. 

It is uiflicult to suggest remedies to prevent this insidious form of extravagance, 
India should have a university system which will promote higher learning and 
research, which will provide suitable training for her young men and women, which, 
above ail, will be within her means. 

Considerable improvement has been made in this direclion in the United King¬ 
dom by the agency of the University Grants Committee which keeps in close touch 
with universities and is thus in a position to give authoritative and experienced 
advice not only to grant-giving authorities but also to universities themselves. The 
success of this Committee should be a valuable guide to India in determining this 
difficult problem. 

Another contributory cause of extravagant duplication is the provision of wider 
scope and responsibility for university teachers to exercise a greater control over 
academic matters by the reconstruction or the institution of academic authorities, 
academic councils, faculties, and the like. There is reason to fear that these bodies 
have sometimes trespaflsed into the domain of finance. University administration as 
it exists at present seems to be very complex. Institution of Standing Finance 
Committees is a move in the right direction but Standing Finance Committees need 
assistance by the preparation of complete memoranda showing the implications of all 
such proposals from every aspect. 

It is also doubtful whether much further relief can be given affiliating universi¬ 
ties by their being split up into a number of similar univerpitics. 

Another matter which has given rise to a keen controversy is the assumption of 
teaching functions by affiliating universities. It is also of doubtful value to build 
up teaching universities by periodical withdrawal of teaching functions from the 
colleges and by vesting them directly in the university. University teaching should 
supplement and not supplant, the activities of colleges. While ou the one hand the 
university should be prepared to admit the colleges as such into partnership its 
governance on the other hand the colleges should be prepared to surrender to the 
university an effective measure of control so that the resources of all shall be used 
in the most effective aud economical manner, which condition thus leads to the idea 
of a federal university. In the matter of finance again, it was suggested that 
a federal university in addition to its constituent colleges handing over 
to the university an effective measure of control in respect of finance and appoint¬ 
ments, would conduct negotiations on behalf of its eollegcB with grant giving bodies 
regarding proposals for further financial assistance. For this purpose, a university 
in India would forward to Government all applications for adaitioual grants whether 
for itself or for its constituent colleges together with a reasoned statement of the 
present position and of future requirements. Such procedure would bo calculated to 
combine economy with efficiency. 

A similar principle obtains in making nppoinments, especially senior appointments, 
in constituent colleges. It is not merely a matter of ensuring that recruits to 
college staffs shall possess adequate qualifications ; such objective might be obtained 
by the recognition of individual teachers, though the means of carrying out such a 
policy might bo difficult, It is more important that new recruits shall possosa 
those special qualifications which are most required by the university as a whole. 
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A new appointment should be the means of filling up and not, as so often happens, 
of duplicating of what is already available. A university should therefore have an 
effective say in the making of appointments, though precaution should be taken to 
avoid appointments, which would be antagonistic to the ideals and traditions of a 
college. 

This is a matter of vital importance. It is the teachers who make a university ; 
if, therefore, a university is to obtain the best teachers and to ensure condition 
which will enable them to do their best work, it must have some say in their 
appointments and in maintaining for them sound contlitions of work and service. 
These suggestions for bringing about a bettor co-ordination of teaching resources 
under the control and supervision of universities, however, will be but palliatives 
of the present discontent so long as universities continue to be overburdened and, 
indeed, overwhelmed by functions which should not come within their scope. The 
root of the trouble is, as has been suggested, the ever-increasing number of students, 
many of whom are unfitted to benefit by university education. 

It has been suggested by the C;deiitta University Commission ae well as by other 
authorities and persons that a remedy for this defect would be to remove the inter¬ 
mediate classes from the jurisdiction of universities and also to strengthen the school 
foundations by rhe formation of intermediate colleges. Attempts have been made to 
carry out, though incompletely, this proposal notably in Bihar, the Punjab, the 
United Provinces and at Dacca. The root of the trouble, however, lies deeper. It is 
not sufficient merely to remove the intermediate classes from the jurisdiction of the 
University and to substitute similar classes either at the top of an already over¬ 
burdened school or in combination with a couple of classes wrenched away from 
existing high scdiools ; it is even more ncccsarry to reconstruct the whole system of 
school education. 

The problem will not be solved merely by the arbitrary removal of these pupils 
who are nor really keen on university career. It is not eq i table that boys should 
be denied all faciiities for education, merely because they have no bent for a lite¬ 
rary education. Eflective substitutes more suited to their needs and responsibilities 
are required. 

Such a substitute would be a type of higher vernacular education in rural areas 
which will be capable of expansion, which will be in harmony with village conditions 
and requirernenis. which will tram up boys and girls desirous of remaining a part 
of the village and of sfiendmg lives of service to the countryside ; in urban areas 
it would take ordinarily the form of vocational training of various types, imparted 
in separate institutioiis and properly adjusted to the general scheme of education. 

Becondary and Primary Education 

The quinquennial review then traces the main causes of drift of boys to colleges 
and states that this drift is due to the three-clasH primary schools and states the 
result of such a drift, llural areas are impoverished with the towns facing an ever- 
inereasing tide of unemployment. As a remedy the review suggests a five class 
primary schools and facilities for vocational training at the end of this course. 
Becondary schools, their management, the machinery of control and expenditure are 
all dealt with in their turn. As regards primary education the report states that better 
results ought to be achieved from the present expenditure on primary education. 

Education of Women 

Increasing interest and inadequate support characterised the education of girls 
and women in the quinquennium. Provincial reports gave hopeful indications of 
progress and the gradual disappearance of social customs and prejudices. The report 
of Madras in this respect of women’s collegiate education were bright. 

Professional and other Education 

The report then concludes with additional chapters on the record of professional 
education, vocational traiuing, education of special classes and communities and 
has an interesting note on education of defectives, reformatories and adult and 
mass education. The Seva Badan conducted by the Servants of India Society for 
the education of adult women finds an honourable mention in the report. 

Much credit is due to Sir George Anderson, the Educational Adviser to the 
Government of India for this fascinating record of five years’ educational progresa 
in India. The review which is published in two volumes each running up to about 

59 
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three hundred paces is replete with useful information and quite startling ideas on 
eveiT aspect of education and educational problems in this country. 

The provincial reports on which major portion of the review is based and from 
which the Government of India have drawn their own conclusions as indicated 
above, are all supplied by the various provincial Directors of Public Instruction 
and Education. ( From the “Hindu” of Madras ). 


Edacatiooal Progress in Bengal 

Eighth Quinquennial Review—1927-32 


In the course of the eighth Quinquennial Review on the Progress of Education 
in Bengal for the years 1927-28 to 1931-32, published in March 1934 , the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal in the Education Department states :— 

The Presidency of Bengal, excluding the Native States, has an area of 77,521 
square miles and by the census of 1931 a population of 50,114,002 ; 26,041,698 males 
and 24.072,304 females. 


Hindus 

Male 

Female 


MuhammadaoB— 

Male 

Female 


Population by Religion and Sex 

11,299.914 

10,270,493 

-21.570,407 

(43.04 per cent.) 

14,200,142 

13,297,482 


Christians— 

Male 

Female 

Others 


27,497,624 
(54.8 per cent.) 

95,849 

84,450 

--180,299 

865,072 


Total. 50,114,002 

The Presidency contains 138 towns with a population of 3 684,330 and 86,618 
villages with a population of 46 429.672. Calcutta contains nearly a third of the 
towna-dwellcra aruJ there are only H7 other towns with a population of more than 
20.CX}0 each. The populatiori ia thus mainly rural, the ratio of rural to urban 
population being 12.0 to 1. There are 5 administrative divisions, 26 district boards 
and 118 municipalitn a. 

The percentage of acholara (inclnd'iig adiilta) of both sexes to total population 
has risen from 4.05 in 1921-22 to 5 55 m 1931-32. The percentage of 1926-27 is not 
accurate as it was calculated on the census of 1921. It is clear that about half the 
boys, and five out six of the girls of school going age have not yet been drawn into 
schools. 

Causeh that Have Checked Progress 

Unfavourable conditions, political and financial, have again checked the progress 
and expansion of educational uctiviiies. Communal dissension, political agitation 
and economic depression have all had most unfortunate effects on the development 
®f educational policy. The Civil Disobedience Movement and the terrorist campaign 
did much to undermine discipline and unsettle the youths of the province dur¬ 
ing the latter part of the period under review, and these troubles were intensified 
by the acute financial and economic depression, which prevented the realisation of 
the many long needed reforms and culminated in the appointment of another Retren¬ 
chment Uommitcee at the end of the quinquennium. 
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In spike of these handicaps some profcres"? was made and the position consolida¬ 
ted for a further advance as soon as financial Vondilions improve. The outstanding; 
feature of the period was the enactment in 1930 of the Benp:al (Rural) Primary 
Education Act, which provides for the establishment of District School Boards as 
the central authority for primary education in each district, and affords the 
machinery for the eventual dcvclonment of free and compulsory primary education 
throughout the province. For its financing; the scheme depends in the main upon 
the imposition of a primary education cess, and it is a matter of reg:ret, that owing 
to the prevailing d^jiression it has not been found possible to impose additional taxa¬ 
tion on the rural population. 

Another sign of the times was the amendment of the Primary Education Act 
of 1919, empowering Government to authorise municipalities to enforce the compul¬ 
sory attendance of girls on the same conditions as boys. 

The only other educational legislation was the Dacca University Amendment Act, 
1928, one provision of which gave the Executive Council final and definite authority on 
matters affecting the emoluments of teachers. 

Whde the Rural Primary Fdnc;ation Act has been ]>’aced on the Statute Book, 
no further progrt'ss has been made with the 7>roposed Bills for the reorganisation 
of the Calcutta Tltiiversity and the establishment of a Board to control secondary 
education. The time has come when the whole future educational policy should 
be carefully reviewed and the different grades of education—primary, secondary, 
vocational and University -co-ordinated into a single comprehensive system, so 
that the various educational agencies can apply thei Ciocrgies in the most econo¬ 
mical and effective directions and that duplication aid waste of effort may be 
reduced to a minimum. 

In all directions and particularly in the sphere of primary education, unmistak¬ 
able evidence is forthcoming that the quality of the work done and the results achieved 
do not repay the expenditure of money and <‘ffort. Better trained and better paid 
teachers are essential. The insistence by the IJnivcrsiry on provident fund provi¬ 
sion in high schools is a step in the right direction, but until the finances of the 
schools improve, it must in many cases be of doulitful advantage, as it is to be 
feared that there are too many schools which can institute such a fund only at the 
expense of the teachers’ salaries. 

The period under revie v is notable for the far greater insistence laid on the 
health and physical welfare of stud- niB and a Physical Director was appointed 
during the period to work out schemes of physical training and organise the acti¬ 
vities of the schools throughout the province. The scheme involves the establishment 
of a physical training ecnire for the instruction of teai'hors, and it is hoped that 
the gradual replacement, at which the scheme aims, of the old type of drill and 
drawing master by graduate physical instructors will help to infuse new vigour into 
this important part of school life. 

There has bt^en a most notable advance during the quinquennium in the number 
of members of he backward classes and Muhammadans receiving education. 

The increase of female scholars during the last five years has been 31.6 per cent 
against IG per cent of boys while the proportion of expenditure on female education 
to the total expenditure on education has increased by 9 per cent only. 

The educational expenditure showed an increase of 25 lakhs only or 6.3 per cent 
during the five yt^aro and indeed in 1931-32 it was 21 lakhs less than in 1929-30. 

No further progress was made during the quinqiieriiiium in the reconstruction 
of the Calcutta University on the lines laid down by the Badler Commission or in 
the development of the Secondary Education Board. The outstanding future of the 
period, so far as Calcutta was concerned, was the appointment of the University 
Organisation Committee. Their report formed the basis of the financial settlement, 
which was eventu»lly reached between Government and the University and which 
on certain conditions assured the University of an annual recurring grant of Rs. 
3,60,000. This has enabled the University to balance its budget and to make its 
plans for the future with some degree of stability. 

At Dacca the most important event was the completion of the Saliraullah Muslim 
Hall, which was constructed at the cost of Government and which provides a 
residence for Moslem students. Reference has already been made to the Dacca 
Univertity Amendment Act of J928. 

The resolution issued in 1928 commented upon the marked fall in the number 
of students in the post-graduate classes of the Calcutta University. The number 
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increased from 989 in 1926-27 to 1,483 in 1929-30, but f<41 aeain to 1,144 in 1931-32, 
the decrease correspondinj:; to the period of economic and political troubles. 

There was a p^ratifying increase in the number of women students in the post¬ 
graduate classes. 

Another satisfactory feature has been the growinp: realisation of the importance 
of the extra-academic activities which University life nff TS ; erroater attention is now 
paid to the physical welfare and medical examination of the students, and the 
various athletic activities of the University have been co-ordinated under the 
auspices of the Calcutta University Athletic Oliib. 

No new eollptjp was opened diirinp: the period but 4 Anglo-Indian schools 
adopted the University course, and there arc now 33 first grade and 16 second 
grade or Intermediate Arts Ooll(*ges of which 4 are for women. Of these 12 are 
managed by Government, 21 are aided and 16 unaided. The total number of students 
decreased from 22,420 to 19,711. Nearly all the colleges shared in this decrease; 
hut the Calcutta collegi's naturally suffered less than those in the mufassal, which 
were more immediately affected hy the depreciation in agricultural prices. 

The decrease in the number of students living in hostels from 5.802 to 3,780 
and the fall in the number of Moslem students from .3131 to 2566 may he attri¬ 
buted to the same causes ; the deereasc in the nnnd)(T of hostel hoarders is a 
development requiring careful attention as it means that more students are living 
in conditions which render etfective eontrol difficult. 

The diffieulties of the eolf'g<' authorities were increased wh-m Government found 
itself compelled to suspend the Imperial grant of Rs. 1,29.001) on winch private 
colleges had beeome aceustomed to d'*pend for the purchase and renewal of labora- 
tory and library equipment. 

Increased rates of fees in all colleges appear to provide the only means of 
effecting a general improvement in college finauees and in normal times would be 
completely justifiable, but whether at the pri'seiit time such increase would impose 
undue hardships and result in deen‘ased roll strength, thus defeating the object in 
view, is a matter that requires consideration, 

The percentage of passes in th*' Intermediate and Degree Examinations has again 
increased. There has been a more general recognition of the value of games 
and physical exercise, and it is gratifying to learn that more intensive tutorial work 
is being done in some of the colleges' 

The number of high schools increased from 985 in 1926 27 to 1,076 in 1931-32 
and that of middle English schools from 1,616 to 1815, while the nimiher of 
middle verna'^iilar schools fc|l from 74 to 51. Tb<> numlKw of juinds in¬ 
creased from 2.33.343 to 256,524 in high schools and from 142.684 to 177,102 in 
middle English sehonls, and it decreased from 4,802 to 3.989 in middle Vernacuilar 
schools. Most hoys who pass through the high school are aiming at the Uuiver'^ity, but 
only 41 per cent, of those in the highest cla‘^s succeeded in pas'^ing the M.atricula- 
tion during 1931-32, while 0.3 per cent of those who passed that examination joined 
arts colleges. The other function of the high school, to provide a sound all-round 
training complete in itself as the nfjnisite preparation for life, tends to be oversha¬ 
dowed by the obsession that Matriculation is the only goal. 

In Bengal, unlike other provinces, the very large majority of schools are private 
schools, and of these private schools about half rcceiv(‘ no grant from public funds ; 
during the quinquennium under review more than fifty new unaided schools came 
into being. The existence of so many schools, over which little effective control can 
be exercised, must he regarded as one of the factors responsible for the low stand¬ 
ard of secondary education in the province. Another contributing cause is the 
small proportion of trained teachers ; only 19 per cent, of the teacher in secondary 
schools were trained, and, in spite of a considerable increase during the quinquen¬ 
nium, there is, on the average, not even one train<'d graduate teacher per school. 
The pay of the teachers in private schools is iriRufficieut to attract the best type of 
men, and it is not strange that the teaching should lack vigour and inspiration. 
Higher fees would go far to remedy this and would lessen the necessity for private 
tuition. 


Vernacular as Medium 

Since 1930 the vernacular has been used as the medium of instruction and 
examination in all classes below class VII. The University has now decided definite- 
y in favour of its use as the medium of examination for the Matriculation, and the 
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regulations giving effect to this are now under the consideration of Government. 
The regulations also provide for the introduction of voeational suhj 'cts as compul¬ 
sory : one problem will be the co-ordination and reconciliation of vocational and 
general edncaMon. The introdncfion of elementary science as a compnl'iory subject 
for the Matriculation is another im[)artant departure provided in the r^'giilafions. 

The tf^tal expenditure on sp'^ondarv ednc-it,ir)n, which amounted to Us. ) ,07,d7,075 
in 192G-27, rose in 1011-92 to Us. 1,22 01 SOS of whi^di ab >ut 18 per cent, came 
from public, sources, 07 per cent, from f'*es and l.b i)er cent, from other sourci’s. 

The number of hoy’s primary schools increased from 98 187 to 49,718. the rate of 
increase being twice ns rapid as in the nrovious qninqU''nninm. The total number 
of pupils rose from 1,908,042 to 1082 275 The number of Mosl*ms in the primary 
stage increased by 20.4 per cent, in the period. 

The spriiad of primary education, however, is not as satisfactory as the figures 
would imply : the wastag e was very great and the numbf^r of thosi' who read up to 
elase 1was eomparalivcly small : in fact according to the census figures of 1021 
and l 091 the percimtnge of literacy actually fidi ihirmg that period. When, however, 
the conditions under which such education is car'^ied on are realised, it is hardly 
surprising lliut so little nail advance has bam m ide. The village environment and 
pnbbe opinion generally are not sneh as to encourage eilueation and then' is no 
immediate indnci'mi'iif to the attainment of literacy. On an average there is 1.5 
teacher to each primary school, so that any individual attention is impossible even 
if the teachers are willing to give it. Most of the te.iohers are ill paid and untrained 
and there are no eounterbalaneing amenities to attract them. 

It is indi'cd time that a systematic effort was made to remove the prevailing 
illiteracy, and it is hoped that it will he po.ssihle !>» fore long to use the machinery 
providi'd by the Primary Ivlncation Act for this purpose. 

There has been a remarkable expansion of primary (’ducation in Oalciitla where 
the Otirporation has extended its scheme of free primary e<1neation and now has l4G 
boys’ schools with 17,115 pupils. The totd numher nf primarv schools was 220 with 
90 004 pupils. The expenditure rose from Us. :i,17,2()2 to U,s. 11,44 075 and the 
Corporation has now received sanction to introdiiee a system of compulsory educa¬ 
tion in one ward. 

The numhi'P of girls' schools increased by 10 per cent., and their enrolment by 
28 per cent., during the qnii.qnenninm. There were 770 girls in colleges in 1091-92 
against 904 in 1020,27 ; 100,5,5 in high schools against 900,050 in primary schools. 
The increase was again moat pronounced in the college and high school stages. 
The progress siiil appears to lie slow in comparison with that of boys and the 
wastage even greater. In the primary stage there arc 9 girls to 10 boys, hut the 
pronortion falls to 1 to 24 in the middle stage and 1 t> 90 in the high stage. The 
number of women in arts colleges in 1011-92 was 712 against 20012 men ; mily 41 
women were in medical schools and colleges and no more than 277 were undergoing 
training in norm;il sehonls nr training colleges. 

In spite o. these figures, liowever, there are indications of a growing interest in 
the spread of women’s cdncah'ori and of gi'iicral afipreeiatinn of its importance. 
Apart from its direct effect n[>on education, the passing of the Sarda Act may be 
regarded as Hymi>tomatic of the new attitude towards fumale odneation, and a very 
gri'at increase in the demand for facilities may be antieipati d ; the problem hence¬ 
forth will be not so much to create the di'inand as to satisfy it. 

There arc four colleges for women and in addition several men’s colleges have 
classes for women students. The number of women candid iies, who passed 
University examinations, doubled itself at every stage. Eighty-eight secured the 
B. A. and 10 the M. A. di'gree. 

The syllabus in girls’ schools has been revised to include such subjects as 
music and domestic science, and games and drill have become popular features of 
the curriculum. 

In 1991-32 there were 903,890 Moslem girls in public institutions, forming 56 per 
cent, of the whole as against 54 per cent, five years previously. The progress that 
has been made has been mainly in the lowest stages and only one in a hundred 
acquires literacy. There were 8 girls in c,olleg<'s. 02 in the high stage and 225 in 
the middle stage. The Sakhawat Memorial Girls’ School was raised to the status of 
a high school. 

The establishment of more Government girls’ school and of a women’s training 
college, to which reference is made elsewhere, has been held up by want of funds, 
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but the demand for such facilities will compel an early solution of these problems, 
and it is still not too late to or^^anise the whole scheme of women’s education on a 
systematic and comprehensive basis. 

The total expejidiflire on girls' institutions rose from Rs. 23,07,483 in 1926-27 to 
Re. 29,39.0CX) in l9U-.'t2, 57 por cent, of ihia came from public funds. 

The number of Muhammadan pupils rose from l,rd9.949 to 1,437,655, i. e., by 26 
per cent. They now provide 51.6 per cent., of the total number of pupils. Although 
the wastage is much greater among Muhammadan pupils, the perceptible increase 
in their propcutious in the high and middle stages indicates that the community is 
realiHing the value of higher edueaiiori and it is perhaps significant that 1,455 
Muhammadans (or 12.8 per cent., of the total number of successful candidates) 
passed the Matiicufation E.Kamination .in lO.U as against 817 (or 10.5 per cent.) in 
1927. The number of maktabs increased by 5,lt>8 and their roll strength by 231,087 
during the (piinquenninm. The numbers attending high and junior madrasahs were 
5,004 and 51,852 in 1931-32 against 4,201 and 44,475 in 1926-27. 

The most noiewortliy events during the period were the completion of the 
Muslnn Hall in the Dacca University in 1931, the raising of the Sakhawat Memorial 
Sf'hool to the status of a high school and the appointment in 1931 of the Moslem 
Education Advisory Oommitter. The Muslim Hall was constructed at the cost of 
Government to provide a residential hail for Moslem students ; the Bakhawat 
Memorial Girls’ School, (Jalcutta is the first and only Muslim Girls’ High School in 
the province : the Moslem Education Advisory Committee was appointed to advise 
on the right lines of develofunent for Muhammadan education and much benefit is 
expected to result from its recommendatioiiB. 


Government Report on Public Instruction in Bengal 1932-33 

‘‘The year 1932-33 wdtnesscd slow hut. steady work by the Department of Educa¬ 
tion in the direction of the spread of educi-tion. The advance in the number of 
schools and pupils showed that the wave of ))olitic.il unrest had spent its force, at 
least outwardly and edueiitiona' affiiirs w'erc adjusting themselves to more normal 
conditions,” slated the Government report on Public InstrucMon in Bengal tor the 
year l9'32-33. 

The acute financial and economic depression through which the country was 
passing prevented the inlrodiiction of the full scheme of Bengal (Rural) Primary 
Education Act, 1930, hut tin*. District Boards of Myrnin'<ingh, Chittagong, Pabna, 
Dinnjpur, Nonkliali, Bubliurii and Bogra agreed to paitic.pute in the optional 
scheme woikctl out by Dr. W. A. Jenkins. 

The 8ch(‘me for the introdiicMon of free and compulsory primary education in 
Ward No. JX of OaleuKa wiihout levying any education cess and without receiving 
any subsidy from provincial revenues which was prepared by the Corporation was 
sanctioned by Government and will come into operation shortly. 

In modifieatloii ot rule 4 of the rules for the awoird of free-studentships to pupils 
of the baekward elasees who us«’d to enjt^y free plains up to 5 per eent., of their own 
enrolnn rjf, they are now allowed such concessions ii}) to 15 per cent., of the 
enrolment. 

Many secondary seho ils started agrieiilrural classes while some middle English 
schools cxtvndrd vhe course above the middle stage with departmental sanction and 
aid. As a measure of retrenchment the grants to secondary schools and colleges had 
to be rediiei d. 

A gemnil cut ranging from 10 per cent, to 15 per cent, from the salaries of 
Government servants holding pprmauent and officiating appointments respectively 
above a prescrila d minimum was in operation. 

Deputation of Government servants to the Training Colleges was stopped. 

Twenty-five posts of Bub-divisional Inspectors of Schools were replaced by Sub- 
Inspectorships of Schools. 

Towards the end of the year the Parliamentary White Paper containing propo¬ 
sals of His Majesty’s Government on eonttitutional reforms in India was published. 
Idle proposals in many respects are far-reaching. As one of the proposals was the 
introduction of an educational qualification for franchise, the whole question of the 
education of the masses has assumed great importance. 
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The progress made in education in Bengal during the year can be measured by 
the followinj? tables which give comparative figures for 1932-33 and the preceding 
year— 

1931-32 1932-33 

Number of institutions 


Recognised 

67,406 

68,773 

Unrecognised 

1,630 


Total 

69,036 70,327 

Number of pupils 

Jn recognised institutions 

2 , 720.061 

2,797,387 

In unrecognised institutions 

63.164 

65,704 

Total 

2 . 783,225 2 , 863,091 

Number of pupils by sex 

Male 

2 , 223,513 

2,255,552 

Female 

559,712 

607.539 

Total 

2 . 783,225 

2 , 863,091 


The following table gives comparative figures for the variona kinds of institutions 
classed as “recognised” ( recognised, that is, either by the Universiiy of Catcutta, 
the Board of Intermediate and Secondary Education or by the Department of Public 
Instruction ) : 

Recognised institutions— 



1931*32 

1932-33 

Colleges 

68 

70 

High schools 

1,157 

1,186 

Middle schools 

1,969 

1,935 

Primary schools 

61,162 

62 . 7:9 

Special schools 

3,050 

2,863 


The source from which these institutions draw their support is noted below :— 


1931-32 1932-33 

Maintained by Government 322 322 

Maintained by district boards 4,204 4,230 

Maintained by municipalities 357 365 

Aided from public funds 52,.^95 53,666 

Unaided 10,128 10,190 

There was a decrease in the total expenditure on public instruction in the 
dency compared with the previous years :— 

1931-32 1952-33 

Expenditure on public instruction from— Rs. Rs. 

Provincial revenues 1 , 44 , 46,851 1 , 35 . 21,433 

District board funds 16 , 48,662 17 , 09,215 

Municipal Funds 13 , 04,943 15 , 37,101 

Fees 1 , 80 , 02,579 1 , 82 , 65.177 

Other private sources 66 , 84,001 66 , 98,625 


Presi- 


Total 4 , 22 , 87,036 4 , 17 , 51,551 

The work of the various missionary societies—both Indian and non-Indian—and 
other organisations also deserve special mention for their whole-hearted endeavours 
especially for the spread of education among women and the members of backward 
communities. 

University and College Education 

The following comparative table shows the number of students (both post- 

r aduate and undergraduate) reading in the University of Calcutta during the last 
years— 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGKE6S IN BENGAL 


f CALCUTTA— 


1931-32 

1932-33 

888 

894 

256 

247 

89 

108 

26 

52 

of women students 


In M. A. classes 
In M. Sc. classes 
Under-graduate student (in Com¬ 
merce classes) 

Women students 

It is graiifyiiig to note that the number 
course of the year. 

The number of students belonging to the 
at the Dacca University declined slightly from 719 to 
students and 21 women students). Besides this 

students reading in the H. Com. classes. It is reported there was a marked decrease 
in the number of Law students of Dacca University. It is not likely that there 
will be appreciable improvemeut in the number of students while the present acute 
economic clistreBs continues. 


d faculties 


of Arts. Science and Law 
71G (iucludmg 28 research 
number there were 35 


COT.l-KtJES 

The total number of arts eoileges rose during the year from 49 to 51, of which 45 
wert' for men and 6 for women. The enrolment of arts colleges increased h’orn 19 744 
to 20,807. Tht‘ total cost ot maintaining arts colleges fell in the year under report 
from Rh. 35,59,604 to Rs. 34,07.254. 

Of the 45 aits colleges for men 10 were, as previously, maintained by the Govern¬ 
ment, and the rest were mau.igcd by private associations and in many cases with 
grants receiv'd from Government. 

A sum of Rs. 19,93,30 was distributed by the department in the year under 
report m giving grants to private eolhic^es ; on account of financial stringency, 
hovfever, the distribution of the grant of Rs. 129.000 which is given on the recom- 
nieiidalion of the Calcutta University to non-Government colleges for the improve¬ 
ment of libraries, laboratories and gymnasia was not made. For the same reason, 
the maintenance grants of private colleges were reduced by 10 per cent. 

The number of Government colleges was 10 as before : these colleges registered 
3205 siudeiits on Hist March 19il3 as compared with 3245 on the corresponding 
date of 1932. The maintenance of these colleges cost Government Rs. 13,30,032 in 
the year under review of which Rs. 9,16,984 was provided from provincial revenues ; 
80 that the average annual cost of edueatmg a student was Rs. 417, of which 
Rb. 286 was met from provincial revenues. 

Hkcondary Education 

The following table gives comparative figures for all secondary schools in th« 
province for the years 1931-32 and 1932-33 :— 


Number of schools 

1932-33 1931-32 

High 1,186 1,157 

Middle English 1*873 1*904 

Middle Vernacular 62 62 

Number of pupils 456,175 451,672 


Cost of maintenance Rs. 149 ,( 19 , 770 , 148 , 50,159 

The uvenige annual cost of educating a pupil 111 a secondary school in 1932-33 
was Kb. 32-0-0 and that of maintainmg a school Rs. 47,702. 

t^CHOOLS AND PUPILK 

The total number of secondary schools for Indian boys fell during the year 
under review from 2,975 to 2900. High schools increased from 1,070 to I,l03, 
while middle English schools d«-clined from 1,845 to 1,809. Middle VtTnacular 
schools on the other hand remained stationary at 54. Pupils reading in high schools 
rose by 7,560, while middle English and middle Vernacular schools reported a loss 
of 3,627 and 198 pupils respectively. 

Expenditure 

The total direct expenditure on secondary schools for Indian boys amounted 
during the year under review to Rs. 1,22,96,193 as compared with Rs. 1/22,01,808 
in the previous year. Of the total expenditure Rs. 20,46,896 came from public 
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funds and Rs. I,02,49j297 from private sources a^^ainst Rs. 21,72,155 and Rs. 100, 
29,653 respectively in the previous year. Reduction of the allotments for depart¬ 
mental prants-iu-aid by 10 per cent, owing to financial stringency and inability 
of some of the district boards to pay grants-in-aid to middle schools regularly 
throughout the, year are responsible for the decrease in expenditure from public 
funds. High English schools cost Rs. 94,50,310 and middle English schools Rs. 27, 
85,136, against Rs. 92,77,423 and Rs. 28 68,776 respectively in the previous year. 
The cost of maintaining middle Vernacular schools decreased from Rs. 55.009 to 
Rs. 54,747. As a measure of economy the grants-in-aid allotment was reduced by 10 per 
cent. The managers of some schools had in their turn to reduce the salaries of 
teachers and to suspend other necessary items of expenditure. 

Experiments in Edcoation 

There was nothing in the year under report which deserves special mention. An 
experiment on merit method has been adopted in class VIII of the Jamalpur 
Government High iSchool. The aim of the method is to infuse a spirit of competi¬ 
tion in the boys and bring the backward boys ui) to the mark by gradually rousing a 
willing activity in them. The resiilt is not yet known. The new method of teaching 
English as devised by Dr. West following the alternative syllabus of studies in 
secondary schools was introduced in some of the high and middle schools in the 
Rajshahi Division. The method is still in its exfUTirni'iiial stage. The project 
method whie.h was in operation in Bhimpore Sonthal High School in the district of 
Midnapore did not bring in very good results and apparently has been given up. 

The condition of secondary schools particularly of those lu rural areas continues 
to be unsatisfactory. In many cases the salary of teachers has fallen into arrears. 
The problems which face secondary education to-day are chiefly those of control, 
curriculum and tinance. At present the schools are under a dual control and the 
sooner it is unifled the better for the schools. The curncTilum also needs revision so 
that it may be of more practical utility to boys. Thirdly, suflicient funds, without 
which no improvement is possible, are urgently required. There is not the slightest 
doubt, however, that there are many secondary schools of very indifferent quality 
and that there is ample room for amalgamation of some of the schools which might 
lead to greater etficieucy iu the remaining schools. 

t»ktmary Education 

During the year 1932-1933 the total number of primary schools for boys and girls 
in the rresidency rose from 01,102 to 02,719 or by 2.5 per cent. Pupils attending 
primary schools of all types also increased from 2,11G,27S in 1931-1932, 
2,192,130 in 1932-1933 or by 3,6 per cent. The total cost of maintaining primary 
schools amounied in the year under review to Rs. 81,81,709 as compared with Rs. 
81,65,541 in the preceding year. The average annufil cost of running a primary 
school was Rs, 1,344 ; the cost of educating a pupil was Rs, 3.8. 

Primary schools for Indian boys rose from 43,718 lu 1931-1932 to 44,633 in 
1933-1934, the iiicDase biing shared by all the divisions except Uhittagong. 

On the 31st March 1933, there were in Calcutta 483 primary schools f.»r Indian 
boys attended by 39,0i7 pupils as compared with 477 schools having 37,852 pupils 
in the previous year. Of these pupils 24,507 were Hindus and 13,113 were Muha¬ 
mmadans, the rest being of other communities. Roys reading in primary schools 
and in the primary department of secondary schools together numbered 51,020 on 
3l8t March, 1933, against 49,396 on the correspo-.iding date t)f the previous year. 
The total cost of maintaining the primary schools in Calcutta amounted to Rs. 
7,27,830 as compared with Rs. 6,82,278 in the year preceding. Of the total expen¬ 
diture Rs. 6,11,840 was met from public funds and Rs. 1,15,990 came from piivate 
sources. The Corporation free primary schools for boys which are included in the 
above figures rose in number from 146 to 147. 

The Corporation of Calcutta have prepared a schemo for the introduction of 
free compulsory primary education iii Ward No. JX of the city without levying 
any education cess and without any subsidy from provincial revenues. The scheme 
was sanctioued by Government in January 1933 and will come into operation 
shortly. 

Night Schools 

On the Slat March 1933 the Presidency had 1,187 night schools with 28,6l9 
pupils reading in them. The night schools which usually teach the lower primary 

eo 
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courae, are held in the evening for about two hours daily and are attended mostly 
by adults who are unable to attend day classes owing to their occupations. 

Law Colleges and Classes 

Facilities for the study of Law were provided, as in previous years, bv the 
University Law College, Calcutta and the Law Departments of the Ripon College, 
an(]| the University of Dacca. The number of students reading in the three 
inwtitutions fell from 2,527 to 2,^34. Of the total enrolment 1,945 were 
Hindus and 368 were Muhammadans ; the rest belonged to other communities. 
The total cost of maintaining the University Law College and the Law Department 
of Ripon College amounted in the year und»T report to Rs. 2,21,160 as compared 
with Rs. 2,72,060 in the previous year. Of the 1,460 students who appeared in 
Final B. L. Examination from the three institutions 726 were successful. 

Advanced medical eduction was provided, as before, by 3 institutions in the 
Presidency, viz., the Calcutta Medical College, the CvarmichacI Medical College, 
Belgachia and the school of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene. The three institutions 
together had 1,331 students (including 17 women) on 31st March 1933, as against 
1,318 students (including 15 women) on the corresponding date of 1932. Of the 
total roll strength 1,182 were Hindus, 85 were Muhammadans and 64 were of other 
creeds. The upkeep of the 3 institutions cost Rs. 8,81,illl during the year under 
report as compared with Rs. 9,48,723 in the previous year. In the Final Examina¬ 
tion of the three institutions 1/8 students passed out of 515 that appeared. Prac¬ 
tical hygiene work of D. P. H. students is now being done in the All-India Institute 
of Public Health and Hygiene, which was ofliicially opened at the end of 1932. 

As in the pervious year there were 9 recognise d medical schools in the Presidency 
attended by 2,387 students (including 30 women) as compared with 2,418 students 
(including 26 women). Of the total enrolment 2,104 were Hindus and 241 were 
Muhammadans, the rest being of other creeds. The cost of maintaining medical 
schools amounted in the year under report to Rs. 5,51,871 as against Rs. 4,91,355 
in the preceding year. The Medical schools presented altogtther 959 students at 
the Final Examination, of whom 496 were declared to have passed. 

On the 3l8t March 1933 the Bengal Engineering College, Sibpiir, reported an 
enrolment of 289 pupils (viz, 167 in the Civil Engineering classes, 74 in the 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineering classes and 47 in the Industrial 
classes) as compared with 307 in the previous year. Of these students 
239 were Hindus, 39 were Muhammadans and 10 were Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians. The cost of maintaining the college amounted in the year under review 
to Rs. 3,60,495, of which Rs. 2,96,058 was borne by provincial revenues ; the corres¬ 
ponding amounts in the previous year were Rs. 3.98,539 and Rs. 3,39,310 respect¬ 
ively. The average annual cost per student worked out at Rs. 1,234, of which 
Rs. 1,014 was met from provincial revenues. 

On the 31st March 1933 there were 5 art schools in the province as previously, 
the chief oi which was the Government iSehool of Art, Calcutta. Of the four other 
Bchools, 3 were in receipt of aid from j>ublic funds. The Government School of Art 
had 264 students in the various departments as against 237 in the previous year. 
Of these students 236 were Hindus and 8 were Muhammadans, the rest being of 
other creeds. The cost of maintenance amounted in the year under report to 
Rs. 42,625, of which Rs. 30,197 was borne by Government ; the corresponding 
amounts in the previous year were Rs. 44,880 and Rs. 33,400 respectively. Of the 
23 students, who appeared in the Final Examination 22 were successful. On finan¬ 
cial grounds the Commercial Art Section attached to the school has been allowed 
to continue on a temporary basis ; the Principal considers that the students joining 
this section have a very bright future. 

The number of music schools in the Presidency rose from 8 to 10 during the 
year under report of which 6 received 504 pupils on 3l8t March 1933 as compared 
with 300 on the corresponding date of 1932. The increase in numbers is due to the 
fact that the Calcutta School of Music was not shown under this head iu previous 
years. 

Education of Indian Girls & Women 

At the close of the year 1932-33 there were in Bengal 18,538 educational insti¬ 
tutions of all grades and types for Indian girls having a total enrolment of 5(X1 
307 pupils; the oorrespouding numbers in the previous year were 17,898 aud 
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4,64,850 respectively. Thus the number of schools meant for Indian boys and 
girls during the period under report is as follows 

Class or institutions Boys Girls 

Arts colleges 1,065 1 

Professional colleges 844 

Secondary and Primary schools 3,51,229 66,459 

Special schools 9,422 478 

Unrecognised schools 6,390 1,332 


Total...3,68,950 68,780 

On the 3l8t March 1933, there were in Bengal 1.554 unrecognised schools with 


65,704 pupils compared with 1,630 schools attended by 63,164 scholars on the 
correspou ling date of the previous year. These schools do not adopt any of the 
course of studies prescribed by the University of Calcutta, the Board of Secondary 
Education, Dacca, or the department. 

The up-keep of the hostel reserved for the Nizarnat boys costs Government Rs. 
5,440 during the year. 

The figures quoted below show the number of boys and girls belonging to back¬ 
ward communities that were under instruction in the various grades of institutions 
in the Presidency on the 31st March 1933, and will give some idea of what pro- 
girls increased by GiO and that of pupils attending them by 35,457 during the 
year under review. Girls reading in girls’ schools together with those who were 
under instruction in boys’ schools numbered G,02,361 on 3lBt March 1933. Of 
this total 2,50,097 were Hindus and 3,35,105 were Muhammadans; the rest were 
of other communities. Altogether 8,033 boys were attending girls’ schools during 
the year. 

There were as previously 2 Inspectresses and 12 Asst. Inspectresses of Girls’ 
Schools in the Presidency ; these officers were distributed equally between East and 
West Bengal. 

There is no special institution in Bengal for the education of the sons and 
wards of cliii-ts and nobles Imi in the N.iwab Bihadur’s Institution at Murshida- 
bad there are spHcml ari’iingoineiits for teaching the boys of the Nizarnat family. 
These boys resiiD in a soparate hostel under the supervision of the Head Master 
who is assisted by an Ataliq. The number of Nizarnat boys uuder instruction on 
3lst March 1933 was 20 against 21 in the previous year. 


Education in United Provinces 1932-33 


“The number of educational institutions has decreased by 480 mostly under the 
head, district board, namelv, village school. However, there is a total increase in 
the number of pupils umler instruction amounting to 17,220”. The above observa¬ 
tion was made by the director of public instruction in the general report on public 
instruction in the United Provinces for the year ending March 31, 1933, issued from 
Lucknow ill February 1931. 

These village schools were closed as a measure of economy but the educational 
effect is probably small as the schools closed w^ere mostly redundant uneconomic 
schools with an enrolment under twenty much of which was possibly fictitious. 

Ad increase of 1,837 and 1,809 in boys primary and secondary schools respectively 
were recorded while students studying in university showed a decrease of 271 and 
increase of 8,479 was noted in girls’ schools. 

There was also an increase oJf roughly 6,000 girls reading in boys schools but 
these were counted under boys education. The balance of the increase was under 
oriental institutions, training schools and other special schools. Last year there was 
a total decrease of 3,760 in the numbers under instruction so that it appears that 
the fall in number has now been arrested. Yet this is chiefly due to the increase 
in the number of girls under instruction which increase is roughly 14,000. The 
sudden spurt in the rate of increase in the number of girls under instruction may 
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be explained by the greater interest now taken, the special efforts of Government to 
find the money, the increase in the number of teachers available and the rapid 
change in public opinion. 

The expenditure has naturally decreased, most markedly expenditure from Gov¬ 
ernment funds owing to the retrenchment cut in salaries and other economies. 

The corresponding percentages to total last year were Government funds 56, 
district board funds 9.5, municipal board 9.9, fees 17.3, other sources 13.3. 

Out of the 85 municipalities in the province 30 have introduced compul¬ 
sory primary education in whole, or part of th(‘ir area. Compulsion was 

wilridrawn from Farrukhabad as the board could not proceed with the 

scheme. Lucknow is the largest municipality. Compulsion has been 

applied to five wards out of eight in 1939. Bad organisation, bad attend¬ 
ance and bad teaching to use tlie wortls of the director of public ins¬ 

truction, arc 8 fat(d to be the reasons for the prodigious figure of 50 per 
cent of boys who have stagnated in their infant classes for over a year, 
while in many cases, it is stated there arc hoys who have lingered here- 

for over thme and even live years. This deplorable state of things is said to be duo 
to the board’s eomphlt! antagonism to the di'parlment in the ]>ast, when it was under 
the influence of Congress politicians’. 'J'hcre has been very Iitilc honest work and no 
disciplinary inflnenc(* for the most of the teachers vvere too closely bound up with 
local politics’. Of late lioweycr thiTc have been tendencies towards improvement. 
The buildings in \vhi«-h Hchools are held arc all msuHicicnt ; only nine out 39 Bchools 
are held in lioard huildings. Of other larg(' miunici])ali(ieH Oawoipore has compul¬ 
sion in four wards and 7,224 hoys of compulsory age are under instructions. The 
results to date are disa]>pointing. Ci)m]>ulsiou in municipaliiies is easy to enforce 
owing to the ease with which a eensus may be taken and the compact nature of the 
area, but progress has been slow. 

Altogether the scheme is in force in 21 districts ; Farrukabad district alone 
having to abandon the schemo due to financial difficulties. The inspector of Maho- 
medun schools considers that compulsory education has been more of a success where 
it had been operated by district boards than in a muuicipal area’. 


Education in Bombay 1932-33 

‘The Government are pleased to note that discipline is on the whole satisfactory 
that school and college authorities were alive to tlicir duties and responsibilities and 
dealt with occasional cast's of insubordination with tact and firmness’’, stated the 
Government resolution, issued from Bombay in March )934, reviewing the annual 
report of Public Instruction in Bombay Presidmey for 1932-33. 

Referring to the Plniversily Education, the Government note with satisfaction 
that the ITniversily has taken steps for creating a dejtariment for post-graduate 
education in technology. Despite the economic depression, it is noteworthy that 
the demand for higher education is increasing as is clear from the increase of 
University students by 758 during the 3 ear under rcvii w. 

Of the total expenditure on Becondary Education, 23 per cent was met from 
provincial funds. As regards primary education, which show's a decline, Govern¬ 
ment ri'grct that grants had to bo curtailed owing to financial stringency. The 
total number of primary schools decreased by 133 and the number of pupils 
receiving primary education by 3,449. The (Tovernmeut point out that this cut in 
the grants to primary schools has been partially restored during the current finan¬ 
cial year. 

Touching on female education, the resolution says the progress is very encoura¬ 
ging. The number of pupils from backward classes showed a dccliuo of 7,411 
which is attributed to economic factors, namely, poverty of the backward classes 
and trade depression resulting from low prices for agricultural produce. The 
resolution, however, mentions that special facilities have been provided by the 
Government for the encouragement of education of backward classeB. 
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Concluding the Government note with satisfaction that, despite a fall of 17 and 
half lakhs in the education expenditure, owing to financial stringency, the setback to 
education in the Presidency was comparatively small during the year under review. 


EDUCATION IN MADRAS 1932-33 

Reviewing the annual report of the Director of Public Instruction, Madras for 
the year 1932-!i.'l the Government passed the following order in March 1934. 

The year 1932-33 was a result of the preva-ling financial stringency, marked by 
retrenchment in various directions. With a view to effect eeonomies, the three 
corameriial institutions and the School of Engineering Vi^;^^g‘■lp■‘^tam, under the 
management of Government were abolished ; and some courses of study in certain 
Arts Colleges were diHconiinued followed by a corresponding reduction in the 
number of gazetted posts. Stipends granted to leaehers undergoing training in the 
L, T., B. Ed., and Secondary training classes were aboiislud, and the rates for 
elementary-grade teachers were reduced whilst, on the other hand, in order to 
augment receipts, tuition fi'cs in Government Colleges were raised and a system of 
levying registration fees from pupils payable on admission was introduced. 

In the field of University and Collegiate Education there is little of note to 
record except the rapid progress made in the building of the University College of 
Arts and th(^ Ji'ypore Vikramadeo College of Science and Technology of the Andhra 
University, Waltair. 

As compared with the year 1931*32, there was a fall in the number of recog¬ 
nised elementary schools for boys and in their strmgth. In the review for the 
quinquennium ending 1931-32 the Government observed that local bodies were slow 
in formulating schemes in accordance with Mr. Champion's proposals for the con¬ 
solidation ami concentration of elementary schools and the question how to give 
more rapid effect to the rccommendationH in this report was under tlie consideration 
of the Government during the year. Since the close of the year under review, the 
Government have accepted the suggestion of the Director of Public rustruction that 
schemes for the concentration and amalgamation of elementary schools should in the 
first place be drawn up in t^c districts by the otHcers of the Departmimt. 

As a result of a departmental investigation into the working of night schools 
and other part-time schools very many of these schools were closed down during 
the year. 

The Government note with satisfaction that in spite of a decrease in the number 
of institutions intended for girls the number of girls in all stages of instruction 
including those studying in boys’ schools showed an appreciable increase. 

Notwithstanding the decrease in the number of institutions chiefly intended for 
Mahomedans, their strength showed a slight increase. Since the close of the year, 
orders have been passed on certain of the recommendations contained in the 
Mahoraedan Education Committee’s Report. 

There was an appreciable fall both in the number of public institutions mainly 
intended for the Di'pri'sscd Classes and in their stringlh, as also in the total 
number of pupils of these classes studying in schools not specially intended for 
them. This is probably attributable to the fact that while separate schools for 
Depressed Classes are being gradually abolished, the pupils formerly reading in 
these schools have not yet found thrir way in any large numbers into the general 
village schools. The Director of Public Instruction has been asked to examine the 
causes foo the poor attendance of pupils of these classes in the gcnaral schools 
and suggest measures for removing them. 

Notwithstanding the retrenchment referred to above, the working of the 
Department during the year under review was satisfactory and the Govornraout 
congratulate the Director and the officers subordinate to him on their work. 


Education in the Punjab 1932=^33 

The annual report on the working of the Education Department in the Punjab 
for the year ending the 31 st March, 1933, issued in Febrruary 1934, shows that in 
spite of unusual economic depression the department has made steady progress in 
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certain spheres of its activities. Although the total number of institutions of all 
kinds had decreased, it was due to the closing down of a number of inefficient and 
wasteful primary and adult schools and to a decrease in the number of unrecognised 
schools for girls. 

The problem of rural education has been engaging the attention of the depart¬ 
ment for a number of years and it is hoped that the new point of view from which 
this problem is being tackled by making education an organic part of the life in 
the villages will produce more enlightened, more effiicient and more contented 
villagers. 

Despite many adverse circumsances, the areas under compulsory education have 
increased by 95 and it is necessary that an intensive propaganda be launched to 
create strong public opinion in favour of the enforcement of compulsion. 

During the year under review a groat number of students of Vernacular Middle 
Schools with farms have begun to settle down on the land and have started agricul¬ 
ture on modern mithods with satisfactory financial results. This indeed promises 
to offer a partial solution of unemployment among the rural population. 

Although the figures for girl sludimrs still compare unfavourably with those for 
boys, female education has made considerable progress and there has been a notable 
increase in the number of girls under instruction. Notable among institutions for girls 
opt'ned during the year is the iSiratford (College for Women, Amritsar, It is hoped 
that this will meet the increased demand for collegiate education among girls to 
some extent. 


The Prayag Mahila Vidyapitha Convocation 

The annual convocation of the Prayag Mahila Vidyapitha (Allahabad Women’s 
Univtirsityi was held on the 20th. January 1934 in the Vidyapitha Hal), Allahabad. 
Hr. Kaihh Nath Katju (chancellor) presided and conferred degrees. 

Pandit Ja/raharlal Nehru, who was to address the Vidyapitha graduates on the 
occasion of the convocation, was unable to be persent as he could not return from 
Caleuttii. His address was, thenfore, read to the convocation by Babu iSangr^ Lai 
Agarwala, vice-president of the Vidyapitha. In the course of his address Pandit 
Jaivaharlal Nehru said ;— 

Many years ago—so much has happened during recent years that I have almost 
lost the exact count of time and even a few years seem long ago—1 had the honour 
of laying the fouedation stone of the hall of the. Mahila Vidyapitha. Since then I have 
been engrossed in the dust and tumble of politics and direct action, and the struggle for 
India’s freedom has filled my mind. 1 have lost touch with the Mahila Vidyapitha. 
During the last four months that 1 have been in the wider world outside the prison 
walls many a call has come to me and I have been invited to participate in a variety 
of public activities. I have not listened to these calls and have kept away from these 
activities, for my ears were open to only one call and all my energy was directed 
to one end. That call was the call of India, our unhappy and long-oppressed 
motherland, and especially of our suffiiTiug masses, and that end was the complete 
freedom of the Indian people. . . ^ j 

I have refused therefore to be drawn away from the mam issue to other and 
minor activities, important as some of these were in their own limited spheres. 
But when Shri Sangara Lai came to me and pressed me to address the convocat,ion 
of the Mahila Vidyapitha, I found it difficult to resist his appeal. For behind 
that appeal, J flaw the girls and young women of India on the threshold or lite 
trying to free themselves from an age long bondage and peeping into the future 
with diffidence and yet, as youth will, with the eyes of hope. 

I a'^reed, therefore, provisionally and diffidently for I was not sure if a 
urgenrcail would not call me elsewhere. And now I find that urgent call has 
come from the sorely afllieted province of Bengal and I inust go there and I may 
not be back in time for th (3 convocation of the Mahila Vidyapitha. 1 regret this 
and all 1 can do is.to leave this message behind. 
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If our nation is to rise, how can it do so if half the nation, if our womenkind, lag 
b6hind and remain ignorant and uneducated ? How can our children grow up 
into self-reliant and efficient citizens of India if their mothers are not themselves 
self-reliant and efficient ? Our history tells us of many wise women and many 
that were true and brave even unto death. We treasure their examples and are 
inspired by them and yet wo know that the lot of women in India and elsewhere 
has been an unhappy one. Our civilisation, our customs, our laws have all been 
made by man and he has taken good care to keep himself in a superior position 
and to treat woman as a chattel and a plaything to be exploited for his own 
advantage and amusement. Under this continuous pressure woman has been un¬ 
able to grow and to develop her capacities to her fullest and then man has blamed 
her for her backwardness. 

Gradually, in some of the countries of the West, woman has succeeded in getting 
a measure of freedom but in India we are still backward, although the urge to 
progress had come here too, We have to fight many social evils, we have to break 
many an inherited custom that enchains us and drags us down. And above all 
the women as well as the men of India have to fight and overcome an imperialism 
that prevents all growth. Men and women, like plants and flowers can only grow 
in the sunlight and fresh air of freedom; they wilt and stunt themselves in the 
dark shadow and suffocating atmosphere of alien domination. 

For all of us, therefore, the first problem that presents itself is how to free India 
and remove the many burdens of the Indian masses. But the women of India have 
an additional task and that is to free themselves from the tyranny of man-made 
customs and law. They will have to carry on this second struggle by themselves 
for man is not likely to help them. 

Many of the girls and young women present at the cowivocation will have finished 
their courses, taken their degrees, and prepared themselves for activities in a larger 
sphere. What ideals will they carry with them to this wider world, what inner urge 
will fashion them and govern their actions ? Many of thi^m, I am afraid, will relapse 
into the humdrum day to day activities of the household and seldom think of ideals 
or other obligations ; many will think only of earning a livelihood. Both these arc 
no doubt necessary but if this is all that the Mahila Vidyapilha has taught its 
students, it has failed of its purpose. For a university that wishes to justify itself 
must train and send out into the world knight-errants in the cause of truth and 
freedom and justice, who ,vill battle fearlessly against oppression and evil. I hope 
there are some such amongst you, some who prefer to climb the mountaius, facing 
risk and danger, to remaining in the misty and unhealthy valleys below. 

But our universities do not encourage the climbing of mountains ; they prefer 
the safety of the lowlands and valleys. They do not encourage initiative and free¬ 
dom ; like true children of our foreign rulers, they prefer the rule of authority and 
a discipline imposed from above. Is it any wonder that their products are disappoin¬ 
ting and iucfleciivo and stunted, and misfit in this changing world of ours ? 

Tnere have been many critics of our universities and most of their criticisms are 
justified. Indeed hardly any one has a good word for the Indian universities. But 
even the critics have looked upon the university as an upper class organ of educa¬ 
tion. It does not touch the masses. Education to be real and national must have 
roots in the soil and reach down to the masses. Some of you who go out of the 
Vidyapitha and help iu the education of others must bear this in mind and work 
for a change. 

It is some times said, and I believe the Vidyapitha itself lays stress on this 
that women’s education should be something apart from that of man’s. It should 
train her for household duties and for the widely practised profession of marriage. 
I am afraid I am unable to agree to this limited and one-sided view of women’s 
education. I am convinced that women should be given the best of education in 
every department of human activity and be trained to play an effective part in all 
professions and spheres. In particular, the habit of looking upon marriage as 
profession almost and as the sole economic refuge for woman will have to go before 
woman can have any freedom. Freedom depends on economic conditions even more 
than political and if woman is not economically free and self-earning she will have 
to depend on her husband or some one else, and dependents are never free. The 
association of man and woman should bo of perfect freedom and perfect comradeship 
with no dependence of one on the other. 

What will you do, graduates and others of the Vidyapitha, when you go out ? 
Will you just drift and accept things as they are, however bad they may be ? Will 
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you bo content with pious and ineffective expressions of sympathy for what is good 
and desirable and do nothing more ? Or will you not justify your education and 
prove your mettle by hurling defiance at the evils that encompass you ? The purdah, 
that evil relic of a barbarous ago, which iMprisons the body and mind of so many 

Of our sisters—will vou not tear it to bits and burn the fragments ? Untouch- 

ability and caste, wnich degrade humanity n? d help in the exploitation of one class 
by another—will you not fight them and end them and thus help in bringing a 
measure of equality in this country ? Our marriage laws and many of our out-of-date 
customs which hold us back and specially crush our womenfolk—will you not com¬ 
bat them and bring them in line with modern conditions ? Will you not also fight 
with energy and determination for the physical improvement of our women by games 
in the open air and athletics and sane living so that India may be full of strong 
and healthy and beautiful women and happy children ? And, above all, will you not 
play a gallant part in the struggle for national and social freedom that is convulsing 
our country to-day ? 

I have put these many questions to you, but the answers to them have already come 
from thousands of brave girls and women who have played a leading part in our free¬ 
dom struggle during the last four years. Who has not been thrilled at the sight 

of our sisters, unused as they were to public activity, leaving the shelter of their 
homes and standing shoulder to shoulder with their brothers in the fight for India's 
freedom ? They shamed many a person who called himself a man, and they pro¬ 
claimed to the world that the women of India had risen from their long slumber 
and would not be denied their rights. 

The women of India have answered, and so I greet you, girls and young women 
of the Mahila Vidyapitha, and 1 charge you to keep that torch of freedom burning 
brightly till it spread its lustre all over this ancient and dearly-loved land of ours. 


The Calcutta University Convocation 


The Annual Convocation of the University of Calcutta was held on the 10th. Feb¬ 
ruary 1934 at the Senate Hall which wore a festive appearance. One regrettable fea¬ 
ture of the function was the unavoidable absence of II. E. feir John Anderson, the 
Obancellor, In his absence the Vice-Chancellor iStr 7/. 6\ Suhrauardy presided* 
In accordance with custom a procession formed of the liegistrar, the Vice-Chancellor- 
former Vice-Chancellors, MciuIkts of the Syndicate and fellows of the University 
entered the Senate Hall in academic costume and took their respective seats. 

Degrees were then conferred on the candidates passing the various examinations 
of the University in Art, Science, Law, Medicine, Engineering etc. After the confer¬ 
ring of degrees w'as over medals were awarded to the deserving candidates for the 
year. 

This done the Vice-Chancellor read out his address the concluding portion of 
which ran as follows 

Let us now turn to our Indian University problems. Though our educational 
system is composed of Faculties which are constituted to give strictly professional 
education such as Law, Medicine, Engineering, etc, the largest number of our stu¬ 
dents are absorbed by the non-professional Faculties. The vast majority of our B. A., 
M. A., B. Sc. and M. Sc. students cone neither from an opulent class nor do they 
stand a fair chance of reaching high executive posts under Government or in busi¬ 
ness and finance. From the latest available figures in the University offices it 
appears that during the year 1933 there were under the University of Calcutta 1,243 
affiliated Schools wnich sent out about 20,768 candidates for the Matriculation 
Examination, out of whom 13,593 passed. Amongst these, 8,299 took their admission 
into the 60 Colleges affiliated to the University. Out of the 1,923 successful I. Sc. 
candidates, only 235 took their admission in the two Medical Colleges and 64 in the 
one Engineering College. Of the 2,039 successful B. A. and B. Sc. students, only 
839 have joined tha threa Law Colirgea affiliated to tha University. Thasa ara the 
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figures for a University where the total number of students in the affiliated Colleges 
is 30,805, of whom 18,500 reside in Calcutta alone. 

So far as students of pure Arts and Science subjects, whether of the Intermediate 
or the Degree stages are concerned, 1 find that a majority of them continue their 
studies, not because they feel a call, but because neither they nor their guardians 
have thought of anything better to do. They follow the lure of the beaten track 
and drift from schools to the Intermediate and thence to the Degree classes from 
sheer inertia. Such a state of things cannot conduce to the highest development of 
the special gifts of a large number of students and this can only lie set right by 
opening up fresh avenues for their activities and giving them a lead and a vocational 
guidance quite early in life. 

Wo are all aw’are of (he restricted changes which exist for oiir graduates. The 
number of unemployed graduates is yearly increasing and this is not solely due to 
the present crisis. No econorni(r prosperity is likely to absorb all our graduates. I 
do not know if, in the manner of ConLinental UniversiiicB, we will have to limit the 
number of admissious of students, but certainly something shuiild bo done for pick¬ 
ing out the m^st suitable students for higher and cultural education. While on the 
one hand those of our students who are not fit for cultural education should resolu¬ 
tely set themselves to the task, occasionally unpleasant, of learning tfvhat has been 
characterised as the mechanical vocations of life, we on our side, must bo prepared 
to meet them half way by providing adequate and efficient facilities for vocational 
training. This 1 regard as the most immediate problem of the University. 

Service Board 

I do not wish to suggest revolutionary changes which would upset the balance 
of our educational life, but I cannot help emphasizing the need for drastic measures 
to save our educational activities in this province from utter ineireetnuliiy. Whether 
the cost of higher education should be raised or the numlicrs restricted is a matter 
for the authorilii'H to decide, but I make bold to dare criticism by saying that the 
present diffusion of higher education, with the results that it has been giving, should 
bo regulated and, if necessary, limited. I do not for a moment imnm that the 
masses of our jirovinee should bo deprived of education but I want to make clear 
the distinction that lies between the problem of literacy and that of higher education 
and culture. DLUiiagogic demands for higher educaii^n for tlie masses in the present 
stage of our social dt 3 velopmeni must be counteracu'd by a sanc' and well-considered 
educational }>olicy answering the immediate needs of the momtuit. No less a person 
than Rabindranath Tagore, who cannot be suspected of class prejadices, in his 
inaugural University lecture at which 1 had the honour to {ireside, advocatiid what, 
in h.s poetic language, he called llie narrowing of the meshes in onr educational net 
if we really wish to ca|)lure a rich booty. In my (Jonvocation address of last yiair 
I had suggested, and I take the liberty of doing so again, that (rovernrnent should 
not attach undue importance to examination resuitH as essential qual/licanons for 
entering service but institute a board where physical fitncMS, stnaigih of character, 
personality and menial agility might bi* regarded as tests of pruricieney, TTiis 
change in attitude, it would be necessary to wiJl advertise in order to deter jiareiils 
from forcing their children to follow an ineffectural academic path. In schools, too, 

I would strongly urge that prizes and medals should not be given only to those who 
obtain high marks ni studies and for meek conduct, but murks should also bo 
awarded for scouting, sports, debating contests, and games which teach the value 
of team-work. 

Address to Lady Graduates 

This year I would like to break the tradition by addressing not the graduates 
generally, but the women graduates of our University. 

In 1883 the Hon’ble Mr. //. ./. Reynolds, one of my predecessors, congratulated 
the University because it counted two of your sex amongst its graduates in Arts. In 
1933 I had the pleasure of admitting 140 of you to Degrees in Arts, Sciemie, 
Teaching and Medicine. The nii nber of women candidates at the Matriculation 
Examination rose from 110 in 1920, to 847 in 1033. No less than 803 of you arc 
receiving education at the different Coll ‘ges of Calcutta to-day. You are uow 
participating in all branches of activities and it is my earnest desire that more of 
you will help me and future Vice-(Jhaiieellt)ra with your advice as members of the 
{Senate and the Faculties. 
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Times are chaoj^^ing rapidly. The impact of western culture is upsetting the old 
customs and the social institutions of our pupil, the rigours of the ‘purdah’ and 
caste restrictions are disappearing and the marriageable age of girls has been raised. 
I find around me unmistakable signs of strengthening of public opinion in favour 
of widow-remarriage. Your growing social emancipation has put new problems 
before us, but one thing to ray mind is certain, that the majority of your sex will 
find the sphere of activity limited by their homes and it is only a few among you 
who will be seeking employment in the public or technical services. Therefore it is 
imperative that your education should bo of such a nature as to enable you to fulfil 
your obligations in the home to which such high value is attached by Indian tradi¬ 
tion. It should be our bounden duty, now that the movement is young, to find 
useful outlets for your intellectual curiosity. In the light of experience gained in 
this country and elsewhere, we have seriously to consider the special kind of educa¬ 
tion which would bo best suited for you in conformity with your habits and tradi¬ 
tions the requirements of your health and happiness. We could supply you with a 
new curricula, but we have not the means of according to you separate educational 
institutions as yet. Hence it is that we are faced with the ‘‘Problem of Co-education" 
which has so many passionate advocates and antagonists. Co-education argues a 
free association of our young men and women in schools and colleges, which has 
not yet been permitted in their social relations outside the class room. It is still 
a plant of foreign growth which has not sufficiently acclimatised itself to its new 
environments, but the time is fast ai)proaching when society is bound to sanction 
a certain amount of freedom of association which will undoubtedly develop new 
social relations between the sexes. In our ITniversity, co-cducation in the Post- 
Graduate Department is already an established fact, though it is not a universally 
accepted principle in the stage of graduation except in the Medical Colleges. At the 
High School stage we have in certain cases adopted the device of holding girls’ 
classes in boys’ schools in the mornings, a makeshift arrangement which is probably 
the best during the transition period and undt r the present financial condition of 
the country. Our young men from whom I expect much and whose tact and justice 
in their domestic relations J so admire, will I am sure prove equal to the graceful 
but difficult art of chivalry aud gallantry in the western sense of the term. Though 
co-education has been adopted by some of the Colleges, it appears to me that for the 
present the real solution would bo to start, as soon as possible, a large number of 
tSchools and Colleges for you and to raise some of the high schools for girls to the 
Btatus of Colleges. 

Amidst the conflicting currents the drift of which it is difficult to foresee, there 
is one perceptible strain in the stream, one undeviated purpose slowly but surely 
evolving from the present, and that is the unshackling of the womenhood of India 
from the chains of the jiast. Here the aspirations ot all communities ought to be 
one ; here the claims ot climate, religion and social authority should be foregone in 
the unity of an undivided aim. it is to this future that I invito you to look, to 
this hope to turn for consolation, to this goal to concentrate your efforts. In the 
future you will play an increasing important part in the social life, in progress aud 
the transformation of our ideals. You will indeed be the executives of our ideas 
of health, hygiene, social advancement and political development. Such steps as we 
take now will bear fruit in times to come and therefore it is the duty of our leaders, 
men and specially women, amongst, whom 1 hop<‘ to see you soon, to take a for¬ 
ward step with a full sense of responsibility and with the knowledge that whatever 
we do to-day will guide the welfare and happiness of generations to come. 


The Indian Universities’ Conference 

Over fifty delegates from practically every University in India were present when 
H,E. the Viceroy opened the Third Quinquennial Conference of the Indian Universi¬ 
ties at New Delhi on the 6th. March 1934. The Viceroy arrived at the Old Assembly 
Chamber where the Conference was held accompanied by Lady Willingdon. They 
were received by Prof. 0. E* Langley^ Chairman of the Conference and introducea 
to every member of the Conference. 
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His Excellency then declared open the Conference which function was watched 
by a large number of Members of the Central Legislature and local educationists. 
His Excellency said : 

Ladies and gentlemen,—It is a great pleasure to me to welcome to the capital 
city of India the members of the Third Universities Conference. It is an event of 
no inconsiderable importance that delegates from practically every University in 
India are assembled here to-day. Amongst you 1 see many educationists and 
rejoice that some have found it possible to travel long distance to Delhi. This is a 
testimony to the importance of the task before you. I have every confidence that 
your deliberations will make a notable contribution towards the right development 
of universities in this land. 

Gentlemen, as a layman, I feel a natural diffidence in addressing experts who 
have mide education their life study, hut the relation of education to every activity 
of the modern state and a society is all pervasive. A mere administrator, therefore, 
may also permit himself a few observations to an assembly of educationists. 

Events have been moving with great rapidity in the university world. When I 
first landed in 1913 there were but five universities in the whole of India. Those 
universities were all of the affiliated type. Their functions were confined very large¬ 
ly to prescribii g courses and curricula and to conducting examinations. They were 
scarcely concernf'd with the function of teaching nor did they even possess effective 
means of controlling and co-ordinating the resources and activities of colleges. Thus 
whatever progress was made in those days was due very largely to colleges. There 
are many present here to-day who can testify their gn^at debt to the colleges, in 
which they were educated. I wish to pay my tribute to these institutions for the 
fine work they have done. They have yet greater part to play in the rejuvenation 
of India. 

Various T^pes 

Since 1913 Universities have increased rapidly in number. There are now 18 
Universities in India. What is even more striking is the wide variation in their 
form and organisation. The details of this wide variation arc perplexing, but the 
main lines of distinction are apparent. There are, first, the affiliating universities 
which, though imp('rfect in form, still play an important part in the development 
of higher education in this vast country. At the other extreme arc the Unitary 
Universities. Those Universities havvi their rightful place in the scheme of univer¬ 
sity organisation, but they cannot by themselves cater for the entire needs of an 
advancing country. Between these two extremes are varying types of federal univer¬ 
sities which, while supplementing the teaching of the college, exercise a varying 
measure of control over the teaching and other activities of colleges. The emergence 
of this type is a logical step in this country and is not a fortuitous coincidence. In 
the political sense (?) Parliament is now engaged in the difficult though inspiring 
task of evolving a Federal constitution in which considerable scope for Provinces 
will be blcndeo with the preservation of unity at the centre. A similar process is 
being attempted in the sphere of university organisation. There is a growing reali¬ 
sation that the valuable and cherished college traditions to which I have already 
referred should not be lightly throwm aside. In many cases they should be developed. 

The need for rigid economy which, though intensified by the recent depression 
has been increasingly manifest for some time, has given to the federal principle an 
additional value. In the field of education, India needs more education. She 
cannot secure it without additional expenditure owing to competing demands of 
equal importance to her progress. She must use her available resources to the 
maximum of attainable advantage in every branch of education. This will be possi¬ 
ble only if reform, where reform is needed and expansion where this has become 
imperative, conserve everything in the existing system that has been tried aud has 
proved its value. 

Only a University of a federal type can guide and co-ordinate the development 
of the existing colleges so that they shall make their most effective contribution to¬ 
wards the common weal. If only the colleges can be made to realise that this 
new type of university is intended to supplement, not to supplant, their activities, to 
fulfil, and not to dcstory, the purpose for which colleges exist, they would, I feel 
confident, be prepared to submit in the larger national interest to the greater measure 
of control with which a Federal University must bo invested over its constituents so 
as to ensure the efficacy both of itself and its colleges. 
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Lifeless Uniformity 

To my mind similar prcraisos lf*ad to a aimilar conclusion vintatis mutandis, 
rcjj^ards Iho co-rclation of pro{>:nimracs of expansion of the different universities. 
The autonomy of a seat of learninj 2 : should be respected and preserved ^ but 

unrestricted autonomy and competition may create untoward results. fhe^ is a 
tendency for each university to attimiit a wider field of activities than its nnaneial 
circumstances permit. TIktc are also si^ns of extravap^ant duplication and over¬ 
lapping^ between univiTsil m;s, which will result not only in diffusion of effort but 
also in reduction of etHciency. It is in conseepiencc of this wide diffusion of elloit 
that Indian Universitu's are stdl subject to (he charp;G of lifeless uniformity from 
which in othir rcspisuts they have laif^cly escaped. If teaching; and other resources 
are loo widely dilTuHcd there is less livilihood of universities bcinp; in a position to 
make distinetive eontrihiitions in a f(‘W departments of study for which they possess 
special facilities. Tiny will tend rathi'r to become lifeless ri'plicas of each other. A 
Huper-uiiiversity, puidine: and controllmp: the 18 nniversitii’S that now nourish lu 
India, may not be a desirable or a inaetical ideal but conferences like yours can 
have no mon; fittinp: object than to review the ex stinp; position and the future deve¬ 
lopment of nniversiti( s, not so mneb from the particular needs of each individual 
iinivcisity but rather from those* of India as a whole. 

A Distkessini. Phenomenon 

There is another mailer which will enp:ap:e your earliest attention. I refer to 
the cver-inereaHin^'’ uiiemployn.eiM amoiip^ p:radiinteH and matriculates. I have already 
expressed in a ria i iit sju'ceh in ('iieiEta the p:rave concern with wdii(“h I and my 
Oovernnienl vi'‘w^ (he dislr'ssinp: I'licnomenon. I need no excuse for referring: to it 
jie:'iin, especially in the prt score ol those with whom it is a matter of daily anxiety. 
From the point of view’ of the students concenxsh it is hcard-rendinp; that many 
younp; men, who have fonpdil tlu'ir way successfully up the edneational ladder and 
have p;aiiied hip;h deprees and distinct ion, oft(‘n in spite of many obstac les and handi¬ 
caps are yet unable to find meins either of rnaintaintiip llK'mselvcs or of servinp 
their fellowraen. From the point of view of the eoniitry, it is disastrous that the 
labours and initiative of these younp men shonld be ruiininp to wash*. Lecm and 
unmerili'd disappointment, aeeentuated by irk-sorno inactivity, are ajit to lead higli- 
Hpirited young men into dangerous and unexpected channels. 

I am well aware* that nniversitics by themselves cannot create develojimcnts in 
industry and cc'nimercc. In these ri'spec'ts they are cnehaimd by forces which 

they have little or no control Imt it is niuloubicdly Vviibin the pnninceot educational 
authorities so to adjust (lie g( ru ral selienie ol education that the hi nt of the students 
and pupils shall be turned towards oeenpationb Inst snited to their conditions and 
capaiities. _ 

The increase in the number of Univi'rsity students during recent years has been 
phenorneiml. In 1917 Ibl number was 01,000. Jn l0‘>7 it had risen to 91,000. In 
l9.')2 it npjiroximated 105,000. In the Punjab tin* increase has been particularly 
rapid, the number having advanced from 0.500 in I9J7 to approximately 17,000 at 
the present day. It is almost inconeeivabb* (hat these largely inereasing numbers 
could have been absorbul into suitable occuiialions even had the times and conditions 
been normal. 

What is the solution of <his distressing problem? .hrom many quarters comes 
the cry for more technical and vocational education. The subject of technological 
education is one of the items for diseussion and your advice on this matter will 
reecivi* careful conBideralion. On the general question J would suggest that there is 
danger in excessive specialisation, esfHcially if the main purpose is to relieve unem¬ 
ployment. A student who has benefited by a good general education should bq able 
to adapt hinisilf to manv forms of occupation but a student who has specialised 
in a single aspect of a single industrial subject might fare badly in his quest for 
employment. 

SuGCJESTED Solutions 

In respect of vocational education there appear to be two schools of thought. 
Some favour the inclusion of several forms of vocational training as optional ®Rb- 
jects for matriculation and subsequent university examinations which would be 
taken concurrently with ordinary literary subjects. Others advocate a more drastic 
treatment and suggested that the whole scheme of secondary education should bo 
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recast as a result of Tvhich many students who now throng the universities would 
be diverted at an earlier stage either to occupation or to separate and self-contained 
vocational institutions. 

The consideration of the latter policy rightly finds a place in your agenda. 
I shall not anticipate your discussions but 1 venture to suggest (hat many boys 
and girls would benefit if the content and method of their school education were 
not based so rigidly on the assumption that they all do.mre and are competent to 
receive admission to an university. These and other important matters will now 
come under discussion. Your task will be one of gr»’at moment to the destinies of 
India but you will he guided by an educationist of much distinction and expe¬ 
rience. Your chairman, Mr. Ijangley, has bi'cn for many years Viee-Ohanecllor of 
the University of Dacca, in tlie fornjing of which the (Tovernraent of India played 
some T)art. I wish you all godspeed in your labours. 

Chairman’s Speech 

Prof. Lavf/fp7j, thanking the Viceroy for opening (he UonfiTence, appreciated 
deeply His ICxe( limey’s vvilling ac(‘e[)tnnco of their invitation, ‘ for” he said, '‘we 
are fully conseions that the continiianne of revolutionary intlncnei's among the 
educated young Indians is making il diflicult for some nfioo whom the burden of 
responsibility for orderly good government rests to ri'tain their sympathy for the 
aetivities of institutions which, at times, have been ri'garded as n.*sponsible for the 
promotion rather than discouragement of the prcsimt disastrous tendencies. Yonr 
presence hiTc today is evidence that nothing in lh<' firesont ahnorinal sitii.-ition has 
in any way dimuud Your E.xci'llency’s vision of vital nnporta ice of the functions 
which universities alone can perform. 

Profc'RRor Langley dealt with the usefulness of nuiversitiiis. Firstly, there being 
many trained and will-informed workers in statfs of universities, these would bo 
usi d to mak(! crujuirics in every direction into prohlems concerning pulvlie welfare. 
Secondly, universiijps could flirtlu^r iiuTease their iisifnl.,esK by the institution of 
a special dcf'artment for vocational (raining. He was glad that the agenda of 
the Oonfariaice showed tliat univorsiti.'s w’cre aware of the responsibility in this 
H'gard for the (jiiestion of (he linos on wliieli (echnological d('velopmcnt should 
take ])Iace in Indian Universities was among the subjects that were given most 
prominence. 

The speaker urged the (Tovernmont should consider from time to time Univer¬ 
sities’ vii'w’s on important questions ns was done by (ho Pengal Oovernmi'iit before 
eonsiitiiting Board of Fcoiioniii* Fiujuiry. lit! mnphasised that it was the hnsiruiss 
of Universities to tram men and woni'm widi charae.tm*. streaigth, honesty of pur- 
])rKe, a sense of corporati' responsibility and eapieity for co-operating with others 
of diflerent opinion and experience. IL> referred to the rapid increase in the 
rmmher of arts, seionee and law stmh'nts and stressed that what was urgimtly 
wanted was some reliable means of selecting, from among thosi^ who sought 
University qi alitieatioii'^, men and women whose services in the various spheres of 
wmrk would oe of real value. Tlie country rieialed trained minds. Minds merely 
stored with a certain amount of inform.ition on some brunch of knowledge were 
not of much value for the country’s siTvices. She rcipiired minds that had deve¬ 
loped and disciplined in such a manner that tlii'y had acipiircd the powder available 
for application to the many problems for which ’human beings living in society 
must find solutions. 

Re 80 lutions 

Enollsh as Mkoium of Insthuctjon 

Important changes in the system of (‘dneation, including those making Verna¬ 
cular as the medium of instruction in primary and middle stages were suggested 
by the Uonfcrencc of Universities in India, whiirh eomduded its session on the 
8th. March. The subject was introduced by Dr. Sir S. Rad/ia/crishnan, who moving 
a lengthy resolution, outlined a scheme for improving the educational standard in 
higher stages. 

Dr. Paravjpye, Sir George Anderson and Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
supportiog, put forth their schemes of dividing the educational system on a 
scientific basis. These schemes were embodied in the following resolution which 
was unanimously accepted. 

‘While this Conference favours the extension of the course of study for degree 
examinations to over three years, instead of as at present, at the same time it 
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is strongly of opinion that it would not be desirable to add one more year to the 
ordinary pass degree course, or to reduce the period of study for degree examina¬ 
tion from four years after the high school stage to three, unless and until the 
standard of instruction in secondary school is materially improved and that in 
order that the period of study for the Pass degree should be at least 
three years, the toial period of instruction of the pupil should not be increased 
but should be divided into definite stages of primary and middle in which stages 
education in non-iangnage subjt^cts should be entirely through Vernacular, and 
higher secondary in which education in non-language subjects shall be through 
Vernacular whercever practicable, and University education, covering five ( or 
four), four (or five) and at least three years respectively, there being a formal 
examination at the end of each stage, only thus avoiding abuse of too many 
formal examinations ; (hat until this reorganisation is effected the total period of 
study of the Pass degree should not be reduced to three years, after Matriculation 
from the present four years”. 

Cbnsiderabie discussion took place on Mr. Satyaynurti a resolution recommen¬ 
ding that Universities should consider the desirability of making Indian languages 
Ihe media of instruction at as early a date as practicable. 

Mr. Satyamurti said that the resolution mcnly suggested the desirability to 

consider the question. Therefore the resolution was harmb'ss, lie cited the case of 
the Osmania University where the Vernacular was successfully applied as a medium 
of instruct ion. 

Payidit Malaviya supported the resolution in an impassioned speech, mention¬ 
ing that the experiment had succeeded in the Benares ITniversity. 

Sir Akbar llyiiari said that the difliculty was that the existence of too many 
Indian languages was not insuperable. In most cases, it was a question only 
of different scripts. As time went on this objt'ction would be overcome. No 

nation could make its proper contribution to humanity by having as its medium 

of instniclion a foreigh language. 

Sir K. R. Mellon opposed the resolution on the ground of the multiplicity 
of languages, in almost every place, there being four languages in Madras. 
He asked why a man should ho forced to learn another Indian language and 
be deprived of the cham^e of learning a language which was useful not only in 
the whole of India but in the whole world. 

Dr. Hydcr, eijoaking on behalf of the Public Bervices Coramission, said 
that the Coramissioirs examinations being in English, he would oppose the 
resolution. 

Padit Malaviya advised the House not to consider the minor advantages such 
as Public Services Commission examinations, ns against the advantage to the 
nation as a whole. 

After further discussion the rcsoliilion was rejected by 7 voles to 4 
U.NOirLOYMENT 

The eonfereneo also discussed at length the question of reducing unemployment 
among educated Indians. Bevcral HUggcslions were diseussed intluding those 
of opening capital w'orks by the Clovernment and absorbing the educated young 
men therein, giving ])rcference to graduates in Government Bcrvic.es and impressing 
upon ihe Government to give mare and more jobs lo Indians in the Army, 
Navy and Government services. Eventually the Conference passed a resolution 
drafted in the Suh-Committee as follows : 

“While the establishment of the University Employment Bureau may be of 
some use in obtaining more suitable candidates for employment and be left to the 
diHcrelion of the individual universities, it would not touch the main problem of 
unemployment in view of the past experience about the result of attempted investi¬ 
gation into the problem of unem]doyment. This conference is of opinion that 
it is not practicable for Universities to undertake scientific investigation of unemploy¬ 
ment among educated Indians. A practical solution of the problem of unemploy¬ 
ment can only be found in radical readjustment of the present system of education 
in schools, in such a way that a large number of pupils will be diverted at the 
completion of their secondary education, either to occupation or to separate 
vocational institution, being based on a carefully plannea scherae for economic 
development in the country. This will enable the Universities to improve their 
standard of admission. The Government should be requested to establish or help 
iu the establishment of institutions for imparting vocational traioiug.” 
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The Inter-Universities Conference also passed the following resolutions— 

That the Government of India be requested to pass legislation so as to prevent 
Diplomas and Degrees being awarded oy institutions, which have no properly 
recognised courses of study and adequate system of teaching or examination. 

That the conference is of opinion that it is desirable to make better provision 
for the study of the French and German for students, who appear for the Honours 
and Post-Graduate examinations. 

That the Government of India be recommended to establish a Central Institute 
of Research in Medicine such institute to be located at a University centre. 

Medical Research 

That in view of the great need for encouraging research in Tropical Medicine 
and Hygiene, the conference recommends to the Government of India and to the 
Provincial and States Governments the desirability of instituting studentships, 
fellowships, and grants-in-aid in medicine for the purpose of carrying on research 
at XTniversity centres and in dose co-operation with the staff of medical colleges. 

That the In ter-University Board should consider the question of securing uni¬ 
formity in standards of pre-medical studies for medical degrees of the different 
Indian universities that, if desirable, encourage ‘‘conducted tour of students in 
India and abroad, with a view to widening the outlook of and drawing closer 
together the alumni of different Indian universities. 

That there is need for promoting development of cosmopolitan hostels, open to 
all students, in different universities. 

That universities should organise lectures of extra-mural character for wide 
extension of adult education. 

That the Government of India be requested to take steps to obtain free supply 
of all foreign Government publication by mutual reciprocal arrangements with 
those Governments, so that they may bo available for reference at some central 
place in India. 

That it is desirable that teachers in one university be invited to deliver special 
short courses of lectures in other universities. 

The conference recommends to the Government that, if universities so desire, a 
University Training Corps be formed in those universities, wherein they do not 
exist at present and that additional provision be made for extending the Univorsity 
Training Corps, where they already exist and where there is demand for it. 


All iadia Moslem Educational Conference 

The 45th session of the All-India Moslem Educational Conference, which met at 
Meerut with Sir Abdul Qadir of Lahore in the chair, concluded on the 2nd. April 
1934 after adopting a largo number of resolutions suggesting various improvements 
for the advanceraeut of education among Indian Moslems. 

Among other resolutions it was urged that the Aligarh University should open 
classes for agriculture, that the Government should be approached to make arrange¬ 
ments for separate schools and colleges for Moslem girls and where no such arrange¬ 
ment could be made Moslem teachers should be appointed in girls’ schools and 
colleges. The establishment of banks by Moslem busmesB magnates was also urged 
as it would relieve Moslems from the clutches of money-lenders belonging to other 
sister communities. 

Through another resolution it was suggested that such changes be made in the 
curricula by the Government that young men after graduating might take to inde¬ 
pendent occupation rather than seek service. 

A little heated discussion followed when the question of establishing a degree 
college for Moslem girls at Aligarh was taken up. Mr. Ansar Harvani speaking sub¬ 
mitted that purdah was bound to go from among the Moslems and co-education 
should be introduced in Moslem educational institutions so that Moslem girls might 
go for training in medicine and law. It was further urged that during the last ten 
years of the period of reforms there had been an increase of seven per osnt. only ii 
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the literacy of India and, therefore, in order that Indians mi^ht be classed as a 
civilised nation there should be arranjj;enientB for compulsory education of the people 
in the country. 

Thereafter Natmh Sadm' Yar movrd that the anthorilies of Allahabad, Luck¬ 
now and Agra Universities be approached to appoint a Moslem vice-chancellor. 

Khaivaja Sarvar Hasan of Delhi opposing it said that a institution like the 
educational conference had no justihcation to propose such a resolution of commu¬ 
nal and political nature. H(' was seconded by Mr. Ansar Ilarvani who submitted 
that there was not a single Moslem in the United Provinces capable enough to be 
vice-chancellor of any of the U. P. iniiversities. On this there was an uproar and 
the speaker was asked to sit down. The original resolution was adopted. 

After adopting the resolution on the Waqf Bill which had been introduced by 
Khan Bahadur ilafiz Hidayat Hussain of Cawnporc in the United Provinces Legi¬ 
slative Council the conference terminated with a concluding speech by the 
president. 


The Bengal Women’s Educational Conference 


Over four hundred women educationists assembled in Calcutta on the 23rd. 
February 1934 at the Annual Bengal Women’s Educational Conference. Miss L. Qhosh 
B. A. presided. The Conference adopted the following resolutions 

In view of the recognised fact that women arc, generally speaking, more effective 
teachers of small children than men are, and moreover that the rapidly increasing 
number of girls educated in High Schods will be seeking in outlet for their acti¬ 
vities and will probably be availal)l(> for training and appointment in suitable 
schools in the near future, this Conference stresses the importance of appointing 
women teachers in all town schools for girls, and in mofussil schools also just as 
soon as conditions make such a])pointmciitH possible. 

The Confcri'iice urges that in ail plans for future divelopmonts stress be laid on 
securing us village ti'acliers women well (jualified and traimcl who will rtgard the 
school as a community centre of education related to village needs, and that the 
Bengal Women’s Education League shall, during the year, seek the advice of 
teachers with exiicrience in village schools, with n vit'vv lo woiking out a more 
simplified and thenforo more efTcclive syllabus for such Bchorls. 

Th<‘ problems of leacliers in the present day secondary school were then diseiissc'd 
by Miss Suniti Gupta, who said teachers could meet their difficulties if they realised 
the aim of seeondaiy education, nann ly to develop “a child’s volitional, emotional 
and intellectual capabilities for practical puriaises of life.” 

Miss Bello Iliulsofi dealt with the same problem, while MiSs Mac Arthur 
thought the chief difficultv in all schools was the demand by parents for rapid 
promotion. She thought this di’inand could be easily met by raising the standard 
by moans of individual work and educating the parents. This experiment in indi¬ 
vidual woik has proved very successful in her school both in Arithmetic and in 
English. 

Lady Bose spoke on the attitude of the public to education, which she thought 
apathetic. The parents would take more interest in their children’s education if 
schools organised Health Exhihiiiona and parents" meetings. 

The following resolutions on Secondary Education w'cre passed 

The Conference cxprcBses its pleasure that the Educational Conference held 
under the auspices of the Ministry of Education recommended the establishment, 
at an early date of a Statutory Board of Secondary Education, and urges that 
from the outset such plans may be made as will ensure matters relating to the 
education of girls having adequate consideration by the Board. 

This Conference view’s with intense regret the decision to close Diocesan College 
in Calcutta—a college which has had a worthy tradition in women’s college educa¬ 
tion and has extended its influence far beyond the Province of Bengal. 



The All Bengal College Teachers’ Coofereoce 

la the courfle of his presidential address at the ninth session of the All Bengal 
College and University Teachers’ Conference, held at Farid pur, on the 3 Ut. March 
1934, Dr. W. S. Urquhart said 

In many ways College and University teachers arc to-day in a difficult situation. 
They are attacked on all sides. They are accused of providing opportunities, how¬ 
ever unwittingly, through the very existence of their institutions, for socially sub¬ 
versive activities. In respect of co-education they are accused of being false to the 
tradition of their country in encouraging it, or of being incorrigible conservatives 
in suppressing it. By many, by both friendly and unfriendly critics, they are 
accused of purveying useless learning, which neither provides daily food nor builds 
up character, and is therefore useless both for this life and for that which is to 
come. 

Sometime ago the Students’ Unions of the Scottish Universities, being in a 
frivolous mood, passed the resolution that "‘it would he for the benefit of Scotland 
if all the Universities were transported to the South Sea Islands”, and in more 
serious vein it is sometimes argued that it would be better for the country if all 
our universities and colleges were drowned in the Bay of Bengal. 

As regards the first point it has on more than one occasion seemed to me nece¬ 
ssary to refer to the harm which is done by hasty generalisation, and 1 do not 
propose to touch upon that matter now beyond saying that there are hopeful 
signs that the usefulness of these generalisations is being recognised, and that in 
any case facts and proportions are open for investigation to those who will give 
them calm consideration. 

Incidentally however I might mention that I had occasion recently to reflect 
upon certain percentages in connection with one large college, and I found that 
the proportion of students of that college who had come under suspicion, includ 
ing those who bad been merely interrogated, did not amount to more than half-a- 
oden per thousand during the l .st few years. 

(Still, however small the percentage may be, it ought to disappear entirely, aoii 
I think we are all of one mind in intensely desiring total eradication. 

It does not help us, however, to hear general condemnatory and detrimental 
statements in regard to our colleges, that there are “snakes in the grass” and so 
on. VVe do not close public gardens, otherwise desirable, because it is possible that 
there may be one or two snakes lurking within. We desire rather to get rid of 
the snak<^s so that not one may be left, and it is the duty of all who know the 
facts of any partit'ular situation to co-operate for the ending of activitii^s which 
do 80 much harm to the country as a whole. We desire the absolute clcanHing 
and purification of our academic 'communities, but not the depreciation of them by 
generalisations. 

In this connection I have been struck recently by a confusion which has arisen 
through a wrong use of words. In has grown customary in this country, even in 
the writings of the most reputable journals, to speak of school boys as ‘‘students”, 
although, according to the stricter and more authoritative usage of language, th« 
term should be confined to those who arc studying in Colleges or Universities. The 
consequences of this confusion are many and various. For one thing students are 
unjustly made responsible for the actions of those who belong to a more juvenile 
stage. You come across a flaring headline in the newspapers about unruly students, 
but when you read the paragraph you find that it is entirely concerned with 
ineubordiiiation or worse of school boys. 

There are some people who never read more than the heading, taod they 
wrong impressions. But there are more general consequences of this confusion affec¬ 
ting the mentality of both teachers and taught, and the organisation of our system 
of education. I would plead very earnestly for a sharper distinction between the 
school stage and the University stage. 

In this connection I would urge, as I have often urged before, that we need a 
very coniiderable stiffeniog of the Matriculation Examination. 
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There is another matter to which jour attention might very profitably be direc¬ 
ted and that is the reaction of the colleges to the new situation which will soon be 
created by the more general adoption of the vernacular as medium of instruction in 
Bchoolfi. The (fleet of this, whether for good or for evil, upon the knowletlge of 
English, which will still for a good many years be the midium of instruction iu 
colleges, ought to be very carefully and very seriously considered. 

Might I refer also to the effect of the confusion between school and college students 
upon the mentality of both teachiirs and taught in eolh-gv-s ? There are some college 
teachers who never seem to g(‘t lid of what 1 might describe as the ‘^schoolmaster com¬ 
plex’* and who fail to realise thaitiie relation betw(;en professors and siudents ought to 
be very different from the relation between teachi'rs and school boys. Most disastrous 
consequences have sometimes arisen through forgetfulness of this difference. Stu¬ 
dents also, especially in tht* lower class of a college, are often forgetful of the fact 
that they have passed beyond the stage of school boys, and ihey conduct themselves 
in the same irresponsible manner that has beam encouraged by the want of discip¬ 
line in some of the schools from which th('y have com('. 

I would have ever) college teacher to lose no opportunity of reminding the students of 
the dignity and self-ri^spect which is betiiling to the college studimts. He ought to 
be encouraged to feel that he has become a man and should behave as a man and 
not as a school boy. Greater quietness is very desirable within our colleges. 
One does not expect to have old htads upon yonng bhonlders, but we might at 
least have more evidence of senioiity in respect of tin* u«e of the vocal organs, and 
the diminution of unnecessary shouting and loud speaking in the halls and corri¬ 
dors of our colleges which would be consequent upon a greater sense of dignity on 
the part of the students, would contribute to the etlieiency of our academic work, 
and to a decorum in a a later life, the absence of which in public assemblies pre¬ 
vents useful conference and brings them into disrepute. 

To turn to another of the topics I mentioned above—the problem of co-education. 
This has already been engaging your attention. My attiiiide to the matUT is well- 
known, and 1 need not say much about it at the presi'iit lime. J may simply say 
that several years’ experience of co-education—and by this 1 do not mean the 
holding of separate classes at separate tiim'S— has convinced mo to the value of it 
under proper supervision and I am sure that it is a necesf-ary form of the solution 
of the problem of women’s education in the present circumstances. 

It is not a problem which is confined to this connlry. J recently came across a 
review of the past fifty years of (h velojunent in Edinburtrh Uiiiversity, and I may 
quote a few sentences relevant to the situation there in 1889 neaily fifty years ago. 
^At the outset many Btreniious advocat (‘8 of women’s education doubted as to whe¬ 
ther curricula designed for men and developed (o meet masculine needs were 
iiccessaiily suited to both sixes, h^ehool training had never been identii^al, so that 
young men and young women would not have tlie same iireparaiion for University 
life. Many of thi’se cautious observers would have preferred the creation of separate 
Women's Universities or Colleges. But for such a develo})ment time and monc'y 
would have been needed. Th (3 men had the endowments, the buildings, the staff 
and the equipment. It was obviously simpler to demand a share 4 n what existed 
than to plan some iilopiiin and distant scheme. The University Commissioners 
under the Act of 1889 took ihis view and the demand was granted. The Faculty of 
Arts was most immediately and fundamentally affected, but it was not the only 
one to led the change. The principle of equality has triumphed all along the lino’\ 
The situation in Edinburgh fifty years ago is strikingly similar to the situation here 
to-day, and the efreets of co-educatiou which obtains in all the Scottish Universities, 
have not been disastrous during the last fifty years. Some of the healthy caraa- 
raclerie of the house, should and does, show up under sympathetic and far¬ 
sighted authorities. 

Another topic which has been very much to the fondront recently is the relative 
importance of vocational and general education. Almost every address of an 
educational character has dealt with this and it occupied much of the attention of 
those who took part in the last Universities’ Conference. Strictly speaking, it is a 
subject for discussion by those who have to do with the remodelling of High School 
education, as I consider that the crux of the problem is how to differentiate 
between those who are suitable or inciiued for a University education and those 
who are not so adapted. But it does concern us very closely in that it would be 
exceedingly uufortuaati if we conceived University education so narrowly as to 
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put it out of relation to the needs of vocational instruction, or if we thought that 
the Colleges and Universities had nothing to say upon the economic needs of the 
country. 

1 think, however, our special duty lies in the direction of showing willingness 
to be deprived in the colleges of a considerable number of students whom we 
admit at present both because of financial consideraiions and because we, in our 
pride, still think, a positive duty as well, and that is to show that education is 
wrongly conceived if it is thought to be merely a panacea for economic evils, and 
to show also that there is a real place f()r education of a more cultural kind. We 
are entrusted with the training of the minds of the community, and these minds 
have to be properly trained both wiih reference to the engaging in particular 
pursuits and in reference to the conduct of life as a whole. 

I think a groat deal is lost if a boy begins a technical trailing too soon, or if 
he receives only a technical training. This would be unfortunate even if he were 
sure of a post in his particular line when he has com})leted his curriculum of 
practical studies. It is doubly unfortunate if he has to search about for an occu¬ 
pation, and perhaps find it in an altogether difliTent direction from that from 
which he has prepared. Having only a particular training, he is not so well pre- 
piired for emergent needs as the student with a mor(' general equipment. And 
what of his staying power, his power of persiatence even if he gets an appointment 
for which he is specially equipped? Even the best posts have their aspects of 
monotony, and if thi'y fall below one’s expectations or below the young man’s often 
excessively high estimate of his own powers, boredom and lassitude arc apt to 
result. Ihe only yireveiitive of this is the cultivation of mind an 1 spirit, the provision 
of mental resourci's within one’s own control wherever we may be placed, the 
strengthening of the will so that wc may be undaunted by the monotony of the 
succeeding years, the widiuiing of sympathy so that wc may find interest in others’ 
and not only in our own concerns, even if these other persons belong to classea 
other than our own. 

It seems to me that if in our concern about the remodelling of our University 
system w'e forget this inner factor, we shall be doing a great disservice to the 
country or at least we shall be failing her in the time of her need. We want 
modifications of ciur present system in many ways so that new avenues of employ¬ 
ment may be opened up and fuller advantage may bo taken of the economic oppor¬ 
tunities that at |>resent exist. But more than this we desire the mental and moral 
and spiritual ])repaiation of those who arc being educated. What is the use of 
opening avi'inus if you have not trained people to walk in them when they are 
opened, if they have not acquiri'd that width of outlook which will enable them to 
understand wTiere they are going, that spirit of sympathy wnich will prevent them 
from jostling (heir neighbours and that steadfastness of character which will carry 
them steadil}^ onwards even when the sun is hot and the dust is blinding. 

Jt is this inner preparation to whieh I would summon the College and Univer¬ 
sity teachers of tlio presdit day. The Colleges can be centres of enlightenment and 
emaneipation, where are trained (he minds of those who in the days to corao will 
take the leading places in society. We have in our hands the moulding of the 
destinies of the future citizens. And yet I think we do not sufliciciitly realise this. 
vVe become pessimistic and vve say that because we have no power over state action 
or the construction of external conditions therefore we have no function at all. 
Or we become unduly optimistic as regards the future, and bank upon everything 
being done by a change of eoiistitution or a transformation of external conditions. 

But it is infernHl disposition rather than external conditions whieh matter in 
the long run, and we can influence these with our Colleges and Universities. We 
can aim above all at purity of academic motive, being fully determined that we 
shall not allow differences of races or any other extraneous differences to influence 
our academic action. 

Nothing could be more disastrous for a country than the habit of allowing other 
than academic interests to affect unduly college and university action. If this 
were to become the persisU nt procedure then our educational system instead of 
forming and guiding puldic opinion would bo dragged miserably and ignominiously 
at the chariot wheels of party leaders and wo might as well close our doors for all 
the service we shall be able to render to the community. 

If we are to keep our ideals high there is an even nearer danger which we 
must avoid within our colleges and universities and that is the tendency which is 
in human nature everywhere to form parties or groups or cliques, la academic 
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circles these seem to p^row up with startling rapidity, and unless we are on our 
puard they poison the academic life. Friendship and association are all very well, 
but it is a miserable travesty of friendship which leads us to consider academic 
questions from the point of view of the advantage of our particular group, which 
leads us to ask, when any proposal is made, 'Who made it, and how will it be 
viewed by the leader of our group’ ? This is frequently the canker of public life 
and we cannot prepare our stiidcrits effectively for their place in society unless we 
see to it that is not the canker also of our colleges and academic life. 

These are difficult times as I have said for college and university teachers but I 
think it is possible to be conscious, without pride, of the high place we may occu¬ 
py in the community, and of the opportunities that lie before us. We can conti¬ 
nue to occupy that position and to use these opportunities, if we preserve our own 
self-respect, and refuse to allow our colleges and universities to become subservient 
interests. 

The perfect society is like .a work of art constructed out of unpromising and 
diverse materials, or it is like a poem wrought out of discordant sounds and dis¬ 
crepant ])hrasc8. In our moments of vision we may think of ourselves as the poets 
and artists of society. And, if looking at ourselves and each other, we sometimes 
become cynical and incredulous, if in the light of common day the vision fades, 
let us not allow ourselves to laugh ourselves to seorn. For there is some truth in 
this idea, that we perhaps as much as if not more than any other class, are the moul¬ 
ders of this perfect society of the future of which wc dream. We arc so more in¬ 
directly than directly, through those who arc at present under our care and whom 
we may influence as to the form of their future life, teaching them to have salt 
within themselves, resources mental, moral and spiritual, teaching them in their 
public life to choose wisely between becoming “political invertebrates” and 
“political cankers’’, teaehing them to keep their ideals high but not to be too im¬ 
patient about the “tempo” of their fulfilment, teaching them to steer by the fixed 
stars but not to rock the boat too much in the course of the voyage, and to bide 
their lime when clouds hide the stars for a little. We have a duty both to the 
immediate future, which may be fulfilled in academic reconstruction and to the 
more distant future which may be fulfilled in mental and spiritual illumination. 
If this Conference can aid us in the fulfilment of these duties, it will have served 
its purpose. 


Resoluti ons 

A number of resolutions on various educational topics was passed on the second 
day, the lit. April 1934. The Conference urged deprovincialisation and vernacular- 
isation of the medium of instruetiou even up to the Intermediate course in some 
subjects such as History and Civics. 

Regarding the proposed tdiicaiional survey of the province for redistribution of 
high schools, the Conference protested against any undue interference with the 
existing high schools which were the result of non-official enterprise in the land. 

The (’onfercnce was against any Secondary Board of Education* unless the Board 
was to be autonomous and the present obligations of the Government with regard 
to collegiate and University education were met first of all. 

Resolutions supporting eo-cducation in collegiate and Post-graduate course and 
demanding the establishment of a Central Women’s Hostel and a Women Students’ 
Institute in Calcutta for their social, culiural and physical activities were also 
passed. 

Other resolutions affected the rights of college teachers and the well-being of 
colleges. The Conference protested against the proposed amalgamation of some 
colleges in the mofussil, reduction of permanent grants to colleges and the paucity 
of college-teachers’ representation on the Senate and the Boards of Studies of the 
University. 

It further demanded the enforcement of the ‘College Code’ registration of the 
College Provident Funds under the Provident Fund Act and an extension of the 
benefits of Postal Life Assurance to college teachers as well. 

Dr. Urquhart made a few concluding remarks exhorting the teachers to be true 
to their misBioD of life and the session came to an end after a vote of thanks. 



The Indian Science Congress 

Declaring open the twenty-firnt, annual session of the Indian Bcience Congress, 
at Bombay on the 2nd. January 1934, in the presence of a large and distinguished 
gathering, the Governor, Lord Brahourne said : 

“A gathering of scientists su-'h as yourselves, is an important event in our 
annals, for you scientists have done miieh to create the modern world. You have 
annihilated distance, both as regards transport and eomrniinieafion. You have 
relieved bodily suffering. You have inereased the prodnetivity of the earth. You 

have given us eleetrieity, w'ith its manifold applications, dyes of every hue, and 

rustless steels. The list of your benefactions is endless. You have, in addition, 

revolutionised our ideas of time and space, and your views on the structure of the 
Universe and of matter have so progressed that they almost transcend the human 
power of thought. 

^Tt is less than four years since systematic investigation of natural phenomena 
replaced specuiation without investigation. The enormous content of Modern 
Science has l)cen amassed in this relatively short period of timi' by the devoted 

labours of men and women like yourselves, working in every portion of the globe, 
We, layraei', often w-ondcr why it is that eompari'd with the results of human 
endeavour, in other fuTls. the Scientist has accomplished so much, [t is, I feel 

heeaus(' Science has always dealt with direct evidence, and not with the discussion about 

evidence'’. Proceeding, His Exeelleney said : Despite all such triumphs, there has grown 
up, in recent years, among scientists themselves, a doubt whether Science alone could 
cr(‘ate a new heaven and earth. The gifts of seienee are manifold, but they could 
be and have been misused. Science has incrensid the productivity of the earth, 
yet people are starving in the midst of plenty and the modern world is at present 
passing through a period of depression without precedent. It has become increa¬ 
singly evident that scii'ntifie values are not enough, and that unless ethical values 
are added, the gifts of Science would become edged tools, given as toys to children. 
Scientists, as a rule, become more obses.ticd with their work, and they are at least 
inclined to take their share in the tasks of administration and Government. 

Presidential Address 

Dr. Meghnad Saha, eminent Indian Scientist, in the course of his presidential 
address said : '“The Hot urn of the Indian Science Gongress to Bombay 

for the third time after the lapse of eight years bespeaks of the large-hearted 

liberality for which the citizens of Bombay have been distinguished. In 1925 the 
occufiart of the Presidential Ghair was Mr. Howard, w’cll-known for his valuable 
contributions to Indian Agriculture. The present speaker cannot claim to have been 
so useful to tne public. Jt is rather regrettable that even in a place like Bombay 
which is a city of pragmatic philosophers, the speaker has not been able to 
change to a subject having a more human appeal. T wish to start from the point 
where I left on the last oeeasion while presi ling over (he Physics section 
in 1925 at this very city, and deal with the story of the universe of yvhich we form 
an organic though insignificant part. At the outset I would remind you that 
like all other higher activities of the hnmnu mind, scientific activity is based 
on faith, the faith in the reality of an external world, independent of the idiosyn- 
cracies of the participant subject (the human mind). It is remarkable fact 
with almost every civilisation that the sages of ancient times were constrained to 
construct a story of creation. This points to a fundamental trait of the human 
mind from which, I submit, that oven the modern man has not been able to 
free himself ; that man feels himself to bo a part of the universe and is anxious 
to know his position in the Universe. 

In all old creation myths, the creation of the organic world of life and of the 
the physical world were hopelessly mixed together. Jt is Emmanuel Kant, the great 
surveyor of human knowledge in the eighteenth century, who first drew a clear-cut line 
between the Organic and the Inorganic worlds. The next great Evolutionist of the 
physical side was Sir Norman Lockyer, who sketched his idea in numerous papers. 
The story of creation as constructed by Kant and Laplace was an attempt at a 
synthetic view of the world. Up to the time of Kant, man’s interest had not yet 
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outftrown the solar system. But by the work ot Bessel and Henderson and Lord 
KoBse and the discovery of photography and of flpcctriim analysis necessary means 
of und(!rtaking the physical and trignoinetrical survey of the heavens were provided 
for. As far as our present knowledge goes, the Universe consists of bdlions of 
galaxies distrilinted in space. Rut compared to the immensity of space, they are 
like little patches of eases of matter in a vast desert with huge distances intervening 
each other. The problems which now confront the astrophysicist are as follows : 

(a) How do stars come into existence and what is their life-history ? (b) How 
do tht'y maintain their stock ot energy ? (c) What happens to the radiation which 
is being pour('d in sj)ace ? (d) What is ultimate fate of the Universe ? 

From a study of cosmic radiation, nuclear physics and the elcctrofission of 
quantum wc get a enmpl' tc picturi' of conversion of matter into energy quanta and 
of energy quanta back into radiation. Ihobably the picture may be completed when 
experiments succeeded in causing a fission in the neutron and isolating the free 
magnetic poles first conceived by Dirac. 

Is there any Evolution ? Perhaps my audience would like to get a straight 
answer to tlu' question. On sucii a point one is guided by his sense of aesthetics as 
Hir Arthur Eddington blandly puts it. Any view however is bound to be liighly specu¬ 
lative. Aeeording to the protagonists of the exi>anding Universe, the world is closed, and 
if tluTc he any sin h other Universe besides ours, wc have not discovered any method 
for knowing it. dhe main idea of this view have gained such wide currency, owing to 
the good si rvices of the modern world news agiuiey, that it is unnecessary to dwell at 
length on the subject. 'I'he best that can be said of this theory is that it is highly 
sjieculativc, and cannot lie accepted unless we succeed in finding out some other 
solid peg besioes th(' ri'cession of extra-galaetie nebulae on which the conelusion can 
be shown to rest. The Oosmic process is cyclic. Matter acting on quanta and causing 
elcctrofission acts like a Maxwell di'mon which reverses the inexorable march of 
Entropy, a doom which has bcim dreaded by all evolutionists 1 submit that in cosmos, 
evolution rnay be confined to individual systems like the earth or the Solar system or 
the Globular cluslors but the old concentrations of mass become dead and new 
conei'iitrutions may take their place in a cyidic woiy, The whole secret of this chain of 
process seems to be locked up in the physics of the atomic nueb ns to which we must 
look in the next few years for clearing up the riddles which confront us in our efforts 
to know th(‘ mysterious universe. 

Ton may now' justly com})lain that I have soared to such aesthetical heights that 
matters concerning life have been completely ignored. To a scientist life is a queer 
thing, not subject to reason or law like inanimate objects but swayed in its action 
by inexplicable impnlscs which Sehopimhauer calls “Wiil”. One would like to know 
whether on any of the myriads (>f tu'avcnly’^ bodies there may be intelligent beings 
and whether tliey liave been able to evolve a system of controlling life better than 
ours, d'here is no reason to think that life should l>c confined to our planet alone, 
but it must be admitted that nobody has yet succeeded in establishing communica¬ 
tion with such extra-lerreslrial beings though the French Academy has^ been 
proclaiming a priz^' of one hundred thousand franca for several tjt cades for finding 
out a practical method of opening comrniinciationa with Mars, our next neighbour. 

T suppose that wc would all agree, that what wo look for in the future is the 
assistance of scuiiee—if it can give—in securing a more national maiiijnilation of 
human naturi'. Our conelus on must 1 suppose be that science is really only one of 
the sgenctes w hieh arc availabb'for removing somewhat basic disturbance in the human 
balance. 8eientific methods have bi‘en applied by scholars to the study of the subjects of 
more human in teres! s like (bvics, Politics, Economics, History, 8ocial Eugenics and 
Experimental |)sychology. In fact, it has afipeiircd to many thinking men that 
much of the evils ot the present day world are due to the non-adoption of the 
human organisations to the changing conditions of the world. Owing to improved 
methods of communication and to much better contact between different parts of 
the world, tlie world is fast becoming one economic and cultural unit. But the 
politicians still persist in their Olympian attitudes. 

Dr. tSaha next pU'aded fur a proper organisation of India’s scientific brains and 
added that the non-official scientific men have a just cause of grievance against the 
Government. He then sketched out a scheme for an Indian Academy like the Royal 
Society in England or the Prussian Academy in Germany, the apex of a pyramid of 
societies devoted to particular subjects. Its membership should bo limited and should 
be couBidercd a mark of distiuciiou and honour. 



TERRORISM IN INDIA 

January—June I934 



Civil Disobedience and Terrorist Activities 

Bengal Administration Report 1933 

The beginning^ of the year 1933 found (Tovernment in a 8trong;er position than 
at any period since the end of 1929. The cumpaigcn of civil disobedifoice. which 
was revived in January 1932 after the return of Mr. Gandhi from the Round Table 
(’oi)ferencc, had been in operation for twelve months and had etfected nothing;. 
The prompt arrest of the principal C >nii;ress leaders, ihe immediate enfoicement of 
a senes o* Ordinances, and the unhesiiaiing; f)roseciition of those who broke the 
law for political reasons threw the movemtmr, entirely out of g:car and restored the 
morale of ail those whf)se interests were incompatible with a rcg;ime of civil disorder. 
By the end of 19;i2 civil disobedience had praeticaliy ceased to exist cither as an 
org:anised movement or as an effective political weapon. It would not be correct to 
say that popular' sympathy with the aims of Goiig;reHs was any h'ss, but thcri' was 
a growing realization that self-government was not to be achieved by the picketing 
of liquor and foreign cloth shops or by the voluntary imprisonment of a few thou¬ 
sand persons. This change of feeling found <-xpre8sion in the readiness with which 
the Bengal Legislative Council passed the Public .Security Act in November 19)2, a 
measure which was paralleled simultaneously in the central and in other provincial 
Legislatures. It embodied most of the provisions of the Special Powers Ordinance 
and replaced the latter when it expired. Governmetit was thereby furnished with 
adequate means to check the forces of disorder, and the country was offered the 
prospect of a steady return to peaceful conditions, and these powers were conferred 
not by an edict of the Governor-General, but with the assent of the reT)resentatives 
of the people themselves. Moreover, as the Governor-General assured the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly, these provincial Acts were temporary iiK'asures designed to meet a 
temporary emergency. Tht^ were not intended to be retained upon the statute book 
in perpetuity, and it w’as hoped that they would only remain in force during the 
period of transition from the present to the future constitution. The Bengal Public 
Security Act remains m force only until December 31st. 1935. 

After the expiration of the Ordinances there wtTc some attempts to reorganize 
civil disobedience in Bengal, but these met with little success. A number of hartals 
occurred on ‘‘Gandhi day” ( January 4ih. ), but the only areas to which it was 
found necessary to extiaid the provisions of the Public Security Act were the 
Tamluk, Ooutai. and Sadar subdivisions of Midnapore district and the Arambagh 
subdivision of the district of Hooghly. Uis Excellency the Governor visited Midna¬ 
pore, Mahisadal, Tamluk and Burdwan during the month of January, and was well 
received everywhere. On January 24th. in the Patgraui police-station of Jalpaiguri 
district a numbt'r of Congress volunteers and local roughs interfered with the public 
in a mela. The police arrested three persons, and were then aitaeked by a mob. 
They were compelled to open fire, and one man was killed. This was an insolated 
occurrence in no way typical of the state of the province. Even the cilebration of 
Independence Day on January 20th evoked comparatively little enlhusiasm. and an 
occasion which had previously resulU'd in encounters between the police and unruly 
crowds passed off quietly almost eveiywhere. In Calcutta 170 persons were arrested, 
and 51 were subscquenlly convicted for participating in unlawful processions. The 
Education Officer of the Calcutta Corporation took part in one of these pioccssions 
and was sentenced to 3 months’ imprisonment in consequence. The proceedings of 
the Corporation itself on the previous day, however, afforded an indication of the 
gradual change in public opinion. When a councillor attempted to move a motion 
for the hoisting of the Congress Flag on all Corporation buildings he was ruled out 
of order by the Mayor on technical grounds. Twelve months before such a resolution 
would probably have been admitted, and might well have been carried. 

In the middle of February it was announced that the 47th. session of the Indian 
National Congress would be held in Calcutta at the end of March, and the datei 
finally selected were March Jlst and April lat. The Nationalist Press at first paid 
somewhat scant attention to this announcement, and waited to see what action 
Government would take. It did, however, suggest that the Congress should be per¬ 
mitted to meet in plenary session so as to have an opportunity of discussing, and 
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possibly of callinp: off, the civil disobedience movement, which was in varying degree 
admitted to have failed as an effective jiolitical weapon. 

In pursuance of this decision a crowd of about 800 persons assembled at the 
north end of Ohowringhee, and Mrs. Nellie Sen-Gupta attempted to read something 
from a piece of paper. She was immediately arrested, along with 240 others, and 
the crowd was dispersed. A subsequent attempt to hold a meeting elsewhere was 
also frustrated, and that was the end of 47th session of the Indian National Con¬ 
gress. In all 920 d(4egatcs were arrested of whom 440 aame from the United 
Provinces and only 23C represented Bengal and Assam. These figures illustrate the 
comparative indifference of the province as a whole to the proceedii gs of this 
Congress session. On the other hand, in view of the Press suggestions of a possible 
change of policy on the part of the Congress leaders, it is interesting to note that 
the paper seized from Mrs. Sen Gupta contained among others a draft resolution 
re-affirming belief in civil disobedience. 

Civil disobedience continued to decline during the month of April, and despite 
the tflorts of Congress to the contrary the collection of chaukidari taxes in such 
strongholds as the Ararabagh sub-division of Ilooghly and Midnapore district sho¬ 
wed some improvement. An interesting anti-picketing development in Midaporo was 
the formation of a Merchants’ Association to encourage free and unrestricted 
mutual trading, and on the occasion of the Commissioner’s Durbar this associaton 
presented an addres-i of wi^lcome. Government^ in fact, was by this time able to 
adopt a policy of premature release of civil disobedience convicts whose offences had 
not been tainted by violence. Seventy-four such releases were effected in April, and 
the number rose during each of the succeeding months. Despite the eulogy of these 
convicts pronounced by Mr. Srinivasa Hastri at the 14th session of the National 
Liberal I't'deration held* in Calcutta on April 15th, candidates for imprisonment were 
slow in coming forward, and the following figures are interesting. On July 1st 
1932 there were d.bO.'l civil disobedience convicts in the jails of the province. By 
the Ist January, 1933 the number had fallen to 1,704. On July 1st 1933 the figure 
was 878, and by the Isi January 1334 (ho total had dropped to 371. Convictions 
for civil disobedience oftenees, which numbered 814 ftir the first quarter of 1933, 
foil to 307 for the second quarter, to 264 for the third quarter, and to 157 for the 
last quarter of the year. The poliey of premature release gave no impetus to the 
movement, for the country was weary of wffiat was patently a barren failure. 
Economic conditions were against its success and demands for an alternative and 
less HbTile policy bi'gan to appear evdi in the nationalist Press. Three factors in 
particular tended to increase the volume of these dcmaiuis, namely, the hehavionr 

of Mr. Oa?uihi, the activities of the terrorists, and the publication of the White 

Paper. 

The depression which had descended upon the Congress in Bengal was intensified 

at this particular juncture by the di^ith of one of its iirincipal loaders. At the begin¬ 

ning of 1932 a number of prominent Congressmen in the province had been arrested 
and detained as State prisoners under Regulation HI of 1818. Among them were 
Mr. J. M. Se?i-0i(pta, Mr. Subhas Bose and Mr. Sarat Bose. Mr. Sarat Bose was 
subsequently permitted to reside nnder restrictions at Kurscong ; and in February 
19113 Mr. Subhas Bose was allowed to proceed to Europe for meciical treatment. Mr. 
J. M. Sen-Gupta was similarly allowed to live in comparative freedom at Ranchi 
on account of the state of his health, and he died there suddenly on July 23rd. He 
had been five times Mayor of Calcutta, and was also an cx-President of the Calcutta 
and Bengal Provincial Congress Committees and the news of his death was received 
with dismay in Congress circles. Many eulogistic obituaries appeared in the news¬ 
papers, and numerous condolence meetings were held throughout the province. When 
his body was brought down from Ranch:, a funeral procession attended by nearly 
15,(XX) persons escorted it for twelve hours through the streets of Calcutta from 
Howrah to Kalighat, where a vast crowd attended the cremation ceremony. A feeble 
attempt was made by certain sections of the Press to suggest that his death had 
been accelerated bv confinement, but the medical reports refuted this allegation, and 
it found little credence generally. 


Terrorism 

In 1932 the Government of India decided to deport to the Andaman Islands 
certain terrorist convicts whose presence in the provincial jails had an undesirable effect 
upon other prisoners, and who continued to form the nucleus of plots and conspira¬ 
cies. In that year 5o persons were accordingly sent to Port Blair, and in 1933 a 
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further 90 followed them. This policy aroused a certain amount of^ hostile 
criticism in the Press and on the platform, and an Andaman Prisoners’ Relief 
League was formed in CalcMittii. In the middle of May a hunger-strike on a 
large scale commenced in the Cellular Jail at Port Blair, and continued for more 
than a month. The object was to extort concessions from the authorities, but the 
latter refused to be intimidated, and the Oovernraeut of India announced that there 
would bo no discussion of the alleged grievances until the strike was called off. It 
was unconditionally abamloned at the end of .Tune, but not before one convict had 
died from shock as a result of resistance to forcible feeding, and two others had ex- 

E ired from an attack ot pneumonia which thi'y had not the strength to resist, This 
unger-strike was the signal for protests in the Press and questions in the Legisla¬ 
tive Council and the Assembly. 

The senseless murder of Mr. Burge was the darkest blot in the year’s record of 
terrorist crime. This outrage stirred feelings very deeply all over the country. 
Some of the Hindu new'spupers renewi-d the cry that the measures adopted for dea¬ 
ling with terrorism had demonstrably failed. The truth, however, is that the general 
situation as regards terrorist crime decidedly improved during l93d. There was a 
marki'd reduciiou in the niimIxT of ouirages and poliiical dacoities, and in several 
cases there was a most welcome disposition on the part of the public to join with 
the forces oi (Jovernment. in rounding up the eulprus. This was pariicularly noti¬ 
ceable in rcspci't of the Naldaiiira, Kurigram, and Hili daeoities, which have already 
been mentioned. In addition police and military fori'es working in liaison through¬ 
out the year executed a number of operations which resultt'd in the capture of 
large qnantitirs of arms, ammunition, and explosives, and in the arrest of many 
dangerous absconders and suspects. Generally speaking, tin* police and the magis¬ 
tracy were Ixit'r equipped than Ix'fore to grapple tffeenvely with the terrorist move¬ 
ment. and pioposals were under consideration at the end of the year for strengthen¬ 
ing their hands still further. TiTroiism, however, is far from being stamped out 
and much remain^ to be done. Recruitment still continues iii schools and eolJeges, 
large numbers of arms are known to be still in cireiilati m among members of revo¬ 
lutionary organizalinns, and desperate characters are still at large in various parts- 
of the Province While these conditions continue there can obviously be no guar¬ 
antee against further outrages, and the situation must continue to be one of anxiety, 
calling for eotistant vigilance. The process of attaining succiss against ^ this wide¬ 
spread movement is slow and difhcult but on the other hand there is definite reason 

for believing that the terrorist groups have been in a large measure dibOrganized 

and that the policy of steady pressure is having its (ffcct. 

The restraining influence to which n^wsiiapers were first effectively subjected in 
1932 continued during the year under review and had a salutary edict. There w’as 
a noticeable diminution of the offensive language, the deliberate misstatement and 
misrepresentation of tacts, and the oiganiz«d campaign of hate which disgraced 
some sections cf the Press in 1930 and 19.11. During the course of the year security 
was demanded ni 20 cases, and in 9 of these complete or partial forfeiinre was or¬ 
dered, while 79 warnings were conveyed to individual editors by the Picss Ollicer. 

The alleged increase in the number of offences against women attraeied the 
attention ot the Press during the year undc'r n vii vv. ddie total number of cases 
reported to the Police under sections ilbl-IMiG 376 of the Indian Penal Code for 
each of the four years 1929-32 inclusive 778, 697, 729, and 772, rcBpectively. 
The total number of “True” cases reported to the Police and the Magistracy com¬ 
bined for the same four years was 1,029, 084. G90, ami 821, rcspeetively. Piie total 
number of persons arrested was 2,006, 1,389, 1 .b.bi, and 1,657, and the total number 
of persons convicted was 409, 402, 352, and 499. These figun'S speak for themselves. 
With regard to the communal aspect of the subject the figures arc equally interest¬ 
ing. For the six-years 1926-31 inclusive the number ot Hindu victims was 324, 
325, 304, 367, 362, and 338 ; while the number ot Mahomedans was 494, 579, 057, 
538, and 582 respectively. These figures show, not only that thirc has been no 
appreciable increase in the number of Hindu women assaulted, t)ut that more 
Mahomedan than Hindu woram have suffered in this eonntction, and that it is ia 
respect of the Mahomedan women that there has be< n some inercase in the number 
of outrages. It is noteworthy also that, while outrages by Mahomedan men upon 
Hindu women during each of ihisc six years numbered 114,122,105,114,109 and l25 
respectively, those perpetrated by Hindu men upon Hindu women totalled 205,201,198, 
231,234, and 194, respectively. The suggestion that Bsngart rsoord is wors« than that 
^3 
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of other provinces is also refuted by the figures. While the evil undoubtedly exists 
and while the figures available may not reveal the full extent of it, they are never- 
the-less a sulfieient indication of the truth to enable it to bo said that special action 
or legislation by Government is not required at the present moment. The subject, 
however, is not one which can be disposed of by statistics. That such crimes are 
perpetrated is a blot on the province, and the sense of horror they evoke is a wel¬ 
come sign of a rising public conscience. 

There was htile change during the year in the general tone of the press. The 
extremist section remained dominant in infiuence, and if it did not use such offen¬ 
sive language as in years past, this was because of the restraint imposed on the 
Press by the Press Act and the Emergency Powers Ordinance. The sympathy of 
the nationalist press for the civil disobedience movement found expression in 
glaring headlines and news items and in bitter criticisms of Government motives 
and measures, and a subdued admiration for tcrroiisls and their activities was 
ill-concealed, even though open encouragement was rarely in evidence. There were 
only a few genuinely moderate papers of imymrtance outside the Moslem press, 
which, except, in matters having a communal coni]dexion, attempted to understand 
and judge Government with sympathy and fairness. The most notieeable feature 
of the year was the growing el'^avage bi'tween tin* Hindu and Moslem press, and 
the gradual disappearance of the nationalist section in the latter. The anticipated 
effects of the Communal Award on the division between the two communities of 
powers to be transferred by the new constitution mainly contributed to this 
development. 


Bengal lail Administration Report 1932 

The annual report on the Administration of Jails of the Bengal Presidency for 
1932 was published in February 1934. The principal item of interest during the year 
includes the tornado disaster at the Mymensmgb jail in which according to the report 
31 persons were killed, of whom 20 were convicts, 2 under-lrinls, 5 warders, 3 outsiders 
and 1 constable. The number injuicd was 100, of whom 50 warders and 30 priso¬ 
ners w(re seriously injured. 

The attempt on the life of Mr. (Jias. A. Lnke, 8np. riiPendent, Rnjshuhi Cen¬ 
tral Jail was the lu-xt i((;m dealt wiili in the report. Tt adds : special prominence 
was given in the Press to piinishincnts given to civil disobedience prisoners and 
terrorist pnirOucrs at Liajsbahi. It is possible that the outrage was partly attributable 
to this. 

lit'ferring to civil disobedience prisoners, the report says that owing to 
renewal of the movement iu the earlier ])ait of the y< ar, ‘ there was a heavy influx 
of civil disobedience prisoners in the jails and sub jails of Bengal. These were 
mostly concentraied in the sjiecual jails at Dnm Dum and Hijb and the female civil 
disobt dience prisoners in the Bcrhamporc female jail. 

The civil disobidience piisoners did not attempt to escape and seldom used viol¬ 
ence but they constantly attempted to break rules. 

Referring to discifiline in jails the report says the increase in the number of 
convicted terrorist prisoners has been marked ; these prisoners cither in division II 
or divisions 111 have been exceedingly troublesome and a source of great anxiety to 
Superintendents. They have constantly attempted to undermine discipline, and ho.ve 
unauthorised communications with outsiders. The jail stafiT were frequently threa* 
tened by them. 

There was no State prisoner remaining at the beginning of the year and one was 
received during the year and none remained at the close of the year. 

This class of persons is di tained under the provisions of the Bengal Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, 1930. Under the orders of Government, they were excluded 
from the jail statistics. There were 294 detenus confiued in jails on the lit 
January 1932 and 345 detenus at the end of the year. 

In the Hijli Additional Special Jail, two convicts escaped in the following 
mauuer :—There were Bome confuBiou goiug on in the hospital compound where a large 
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number of civil disobedience prisoners had collected on account of the death of* 
civil disobedience prisoner in the hospital which is situated close to the perimeter 
wire. Taking: advantage of tbs confusion 2 convicts slipped away unnoticed and 
passed through the first wire fence and scaled the line of outside wire fence and 
escaped. Another convict escaped at night from the darmahmat made cell due to 
the slackness of the patrolling sentry. All the d convicts were recaptured. 

In the Midnapore C«‘ntral Jail 3 convicts convicted of terrorist crimes escaped 
during the night. They were kept in the State Yard along with a number of other 
Division II prisoners and some ordinary prisoiu'rs who performed menial duties in 
the yard. The convicts presumably had remained outside the ward when it was 
locked up and the fact of their remaining outside the ward was not detected in 
time, as the counting was not properly carried out by the head warder on duty. 
The conviets escaped by scaling the wall by means of a ladder made up of a 
number of their own dhutiis and a bent iron kiiunti attaehed to the same which 
was U8(d as a hook. Only one of them was recaptured duiing the year, but the 
Other two have since been captured. 

This escape proved the danger of issuing dhuties to prisoners, and showed that 
the control of these prisoners was not sufficiently maintained. 


Bengal Jail Administration Report 1933 

The number of “terrorist” convicts which at the beginning of the year wai 
225 stood at its close at 438, and this after 88 had been removed to the Andamans, 
states the resolution of the Government of Bengal on the report of the administra¬ 
tion of the Jad Department of the province for the year 1933 issued in June 1934. 
The resolution proceeds: — 

During 1933 the population of civil disobedience prisoners fell from 1,202 at 
the beginning to 371 at the end of the year. Unfortunat(dy the decrease of civil 
disobedience prisoners was not. accompanied by any corresponding decrease ol 
ordinary prisonerB with the ri’sult that the presanro on the jail accommodation was 
not relieved as much as ought have been expected. The average daily strength 
during the year w.is 21,405.39 again 3. 22,G18.2;i in the previous year, so that it was 
again nearly 50 per cent in excess of the normal figure before the civil disobe¬ 
dience movement of 1930 began. The prison population at the end of the year 
was actually greater than at (be corresponding period of the previous year, being 
20,659 against 20,497. Economic conditions no doubt contributed in a large mea¬ 
sure to this result, hut the spirit of liwlessness aroused by the civil disobedience 
movement must be held also to have had its effect. 

It was, tl erefore, possible to close only one of the five special jails, and com¬ 
paratively litile saving could be effected in the cost of guarding and maintaining 
prisoners. The cost during the year was, it is true, over two and a half lakhs of 
rupees less than in the previous year but almost whole of this is accounted for by 
the fall of expenditure on dietary charges due to the drop in food prices. 

The number of terrorist convicts which at the boginriing of (he year was 225, 
stood at Its close at 438 and this after 88 had been removed to the Andamans. 
The total number of such convicts admitted to prison during the year was no less 
than 74l, an unwelcome reminder of the grip that terrorism has gained on the 
youth of the country. The increase in this dangerous class of prisoner has greatly 
complicated jail administration, for in order to prevent the contamination of other 
prisoners and the hatching of plots to commit further outrages it is essential that 
the terrorist convicts should be segregated not only from ordinary prisoners, and 
especially adolescents, but also from one another during those hours in which they 
are not engaged in labour. The question of providing more cellular accommodation 
which haa always been inadequate, has therefore become a matter of urgency. 
During the year under review it was found necessary to construct 20 extra cells 
in one of the central jails for the segregation of terrorist prisoners at a cost of 
Rs. 19,700 and the department has since been compelled to take up the question of 
providing additional cellular accommodation in two other central jails. 
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During!: the year under review 8S terrorist prisoners were transported to 
the cellular jail at Port Blair, three of whom were suhsequently repatriated on 
medical pjrounds. The re-opf^ninji: of this jail has eased the question of ^uardin^ 
and Bep:repatinp; terrorist prisoners iii B- np^al Jails, but has by no means solved 
the problem, as many terrorist prisoners are inelligible for transportation, either 
because their sentences are of shorter duration than five years or for medical reasons. 

The cessation of civil disobedience led to a p:ratifyinp; fall in the number of 
juvenile and adolescent piisoners admitt(d to jail durinfji; the year, the p(‘reentflp;G 
of prisoners under 16 having; fallen from 0.81 to O.ltb. of prisoners between 16 and 
18 from 7.42 to 4,21, and of prisoners b“tween 19 and 21 from 12.76 to 9.58. There 
was also a substantial decrease in the nurnlier of female prisoners, though the 
number of admissions was slill double the normal figure. 


loterpellations in Councils and Parliament 

Release of Detenus 

In the Assembly, on the 30th January, Sir Tlarry Haig replying to Mr. S. C, 
Mitra regarding the release of Si ale prisoners and detenus stated : — 

The Hotri)le Miontx-r ynf'sumahly refers to persons against whom aetion has 
been taken under JLgiilation III of IJmg.il (Criminal Law Amendment Act on the 
ground of their terrorist aet’viiien. Tliey are detained beeausc' Clovi'rnraent are 
satisfied that their nde'ase would strengthen the terrorist movement and as long as 
those conditions exist th ^rt* can lx* no question of their r- lease. Some of thorn 
have been detained since 19dl. As the terrorist movement still continues it is not 
possible in any way for how long it will b<* neei^ssary to detain them. In some 
cases it has been necessary to take action under R-'gulation III or Bengal Criminal 
Law Amendment Act as a preventive measure against terrorists who have been 
acquitted or discharged on specific charge. 

ISeries of supplementanes followed. Mr. Qaya Prasad Singh a^ked :—Is it the 
intention of Government to put on trial before a regular court of law those persons 
who have been so long detained without trial ? 

Sir Harry Haig : No 8ir, it is not the intention of Government to put them 
on trial before an ordinary court of Law. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra : Will the Honourable Member te!l the House whether the 
Government have taken any steps to bring these persons wlio are alhged to be 
connected with terrorist erimo round to constitutional views or to provide them 
with employment after th'nr discharge, so that they may make better citizens 
according to Government estimate ? 

Sir Harry Haig : It is always open to detenus to approach the Government if 
they have changed thtdr views and have come to the conclusion that they have 
been pursuing a mistaken policy. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra : J am afraid the Hon’blo Member has not followed my 
question. What I want to know is wheiher the Government have taken or are 
going to take any steps to bring these persons who are alleged to have terrorist 
lend' ncies, round to cotisiitutional views or are they merely detained for an in¬ 
definite period of time and that they should be allowed to reraaiu as bad as they 
are for ever. 

Sir Harry Haig ; It is not very easy to change the views of men whose views 
are so set that they are prepared to take to these courses in pursuance of them. 

Mr. S. (J. Mitra : May I take it that the Government is of opinion that 
detenus are of such set views that they can never be made good citizens ? 

Sir Harry Haig : I hope that is not the case and in fact Government are 
anxious by sefiarating more determined from what they judge to be less determined 
men and to give a chance to less determined men and to revise their views and 
that is a matter which Government have alw’^ays in mind. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra : Is this the only step that Government are taking, namely, to 
separate more determined from less determined or are Government taking any 
further Bteps to bring them round to cooBtitutional views 7 
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Sir Harry Haig ; I hopp, Sir, the courfle of events next few years will 
{gradually operate in the direction which the Honourable Member desires and who 
were not, arrested in connection with terrorist movement. 

Sir Harry Haig : I would siipj^est if the Honourable Member desires informa¬ 
tion about State prisoners other than those detained in respect of terrorism ht 
should put down question on the subject. 

ANTi-TEiiORifiT Move— CniTTAGON(j Meeting 

At a meetinp: of the anti-terrorist orp:anisnlion formed sometimes aL':o by several 
prominent, Hindu citizens with the aasiKtaeee of (he Radar Sub-Divisional Offieer held 
at the resid'mee of the Sadar S. D, O. ('Jbiita^ontr, on the 28 th, January, a large 
nnmber of men including lavvyers, edur-ationists and union b(>ard presidents discussed 
the present situation and the need for hirthcr eonsolidntcil and cornl)ined effort on 
the part of parents and guardians in the matter of reforming and controlling the 
students so as to prevent rceruitment to the t rrorist party. 

The Sadar S. D. O. explained the necessity of eombination of guardians by which 
alone could the problem be (ffeetively d-'alt with. If they were \ij^dant as to (he 
movtuiients of their wards, recruitment to the terrorist organisation could easily bo 
prevented. Boys ought to be eouviuei'd by their parents and guardians of the 
ruinous (ffeets of the subversive movement. This work ought to be supplemented 
by teachers woiking out the block svstern recently introduced by the aiithoritit'S in 
schools in order properly to look aft t the students regarding their study, character 
and association. ^ If such eo-operaiion and eo-ordinalion among guardians and 
ti'acbers was aetiv‘‘lycontinne(], be btlienH thu the terrorist activities would soon 
cense. 

Rt'solutions were passed c,nn<lemning the recent terrorist, outrage on Europeans at 
Cbiitagong ; supporting l he activ it ies of the anti-terrorist o'ganisation in different 
villages in the interior of the district, and expressing strong det-‘rinniatinn to carry on 
the work in spite of all opftosjtion. The ni^'cline- also decid'd to h'>l 1 public meetings 
in ail important, vdlig,'s, including Fatiya, Sarvatali, Gairala and Sakpnra within 
the disturbed area, iu order to (txplain tlie present situation and the remedy. 

In pursnantai of the n'solnfions two mass meetings of villagers of Patiya and 
Raroaiali wt-re Ik Id on the 2nd. and 4th. February 1934 at the important centres 
within the disturlied area. The Ridar Rnti-divisional Magistrate attended iioth these 
meetings. The sp-akers included th ‘ S.idar S. 1). O., Me.s'-rs. R.imani Ranjan 
Chakrabartv, Rajani lion jin Be^Was, Bireswar Bhatl achorjee, Krishna Kumar Sen, 
Pleaders, Mr. Harish Chandr.i Sen, Secretary, Sariatah High Siihool. The me'^ting 
at Patiya was presided over by Mr. (T^vinrla (Chandra Bhatticharj *c while the mee¬ 
ting at Saroatab by Mr. Nishi Chandra Dntt. 

All the speak'Ts cxpl lined the fir’Sent sitii.otion created by the terrorist movement 
and Hy)pe!il d fervently to th“ parents and guardians to combine and make consoli¬ 
dated tfforls to conviMfC th(t boys of (he ii((er futility of th(', subversive activities 
and their disas tous effa-ts. They should also keep careful watch on their wards 
and sons so that they may not fall into bid eompiny, wbh'h, in the opinion of the 
meeting, will act, as an (ff’chve check to (he recruitment to the terrorist party. 

Resolutions were adopted in both (he meetings urging on the guardians to form 
a compact body and sub-commiMces under the central committee, at every village, 
members of wlin^h in eo-opiTation with teu<*hers would look after the boys at home 
and school, at piny and recreation, woiibl make, a list of boys who in th*hr opinion 
are not of satisfactory conduct, would try to reform and reprimand them, and if 
any one still found imorrigible would report about him to the central oiganisation. 

It was further resolved that the village commit.tceB will render such help to the 
military authorities as required. 

Garhwalis in Contai 

On the 5th. February Mr. David Qrciifell asked in the House of Commons why 
people in Contai, Midiuipore had been ordered to attend G irhwali Soldiers’ route 
march and salute thf 3 British Flag, also under what authority the civilians were 
required to attend military parades and ceremonies and a number had been appre¬ 
hended for failure to comply. 

Sir Samuel Hoare replied that he had asked for information and hoped fully to 
reply next week. 
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Terrorism in Bengal 

On the same day, in the House of Commons, the Duchess of Atholl drew attention 
to a Btatement of the Horae Member, Governraent of Bengal, ns rep:arda terronsra. 

Sir Samuel Hoare replied that the present terrorism eampaign had been continued 
with determinahon since the Ohittagjonp; Raid in 1926, Of late, the police had increasing; 
Biiccess, part of which was dm* to discovery of information rep;ardinjj the extent of 
the or^anisatir)!!, whilst a number of leaders had been captured. Manifestations 
bad been checked but potentialiiies remain serious on account of continuance of 
recruitment. 'J'ho Bi njral Government had, therefore, introduced a Bill making per¬ 
manent Bengal Criminal Laws strengthening the existing law, where experience had 
shown it to be nicessary, Oj) the whole the situation was better than in last July, 
“because we are now able to take better steps against it”. 

Oppresrions in Mtdnapub 

At the Bengal Le.giftlative Couneil, on the 8th February, Mr. R. Maiti asked • 
Will the Hon'tilp Member-in-charge of the Political Department be pleased to state 
whether the have received a petition dated the ‘2l8t December, I93d, 

from Babu As)^i,^osh Roy Choudhury of village Balyagobindapur, police station 
Pataspur, in th^ snh-division of the Midnapore district, stating that, during 

the early hours of the lOih December last, his house was surrounded bv a party of 
Garhwuili soldiers and some police oflicers with Mr. Dinendra Nath Mukherji, the 
Special Magistrate of Contai. at their head, and on Aahu Bahu’s coming out of the 
honso he was asked to salute the Union Jack, and before he had explained his 
posifion fully ho belaboured with a cane while his hands were tied up behind 
his back and every art'ele of his house broken in course of the searches made 
therein ? Ih jf ^ hiot that the said petition farther stated that after the above 
ineident he, the said Ashu Babu, was taken to the soldiers' camp at Manglamaro 
and locked up in a room without any food for the day till 5 p. m. when he was 
brought to the Parade ground and asked to salute the flag ngtdn, but on his 
rtfusal to do so, he was inereilessly beaten by the Special Magistrate with heavy 
strokes of cane and his head was forcibly struck against the ground for salutation 
while threatening with him bullet f-hots ? 

Mr. R. field replied ; A petition containing the allegations referred to was 
received. 

Mr. Maiti: What steps do the Government propose taking against those who 
committed such oppressions upon the person or persons referred to in the above 
petition? 

Mr. Reid: Government have made enquiries and are satisfl id that no oppression 
was committed. 

Mr. Maiti: Is the Hon. Member aware that similar oppressions were also com- 
mited by the same party in the houses of one Ramanath Maiti of Balyagobindapur 
village, one Atnl Chandra of Amarshi village one Kalipido Roy of Palpara village 
in police station Pataspur, as well as in other parts of the district of Midnapore ? 

Mr. Reid: No. 

The Home Member in reply to a supplementary question put by Mr. S. C. 
Chaudhury said that the allegations were false. The Home Member added that it 
was a matter for the Government to decide whether prosecution should be started 
for making the allegations or not. 

Mr. H. K. Basu : Is it a part of the duty of Gnrhwali soldiers to surround the 
house of people ? 

Mr. Reid : Yes, when they are called upon to do so by the District Officers. 

Mr. Basu ; Is the Hon. member aware that it is only in the case of unlawful 
assembly for the purpose of disoersing it that the civil officers can call upon the 
military to assist them ? Mr. Reid: J require notice. 

Mr. Bns?/ : Is the lion, member aware of the state of the law on the subject ? 

Mr. Reid : I have already asked for notice. 

Mr. Basu : Will the Hon. member state the circumstances under which the 
Garhwali soldiers were called upon by the Civil authorvtieB to Butround the 
House ? 

Mr. Reid : The services of the Boldicrs were requisitioned for assisting the police 
in conducting house searches. 

Mr. Basu : Under what provision of law the military was asked to assist the 
civil authorities in conducting house searches ? 
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The Hon. President : I do not think you can put that question. 

Mr. Basu : Is the Hon. Member aware that it is ille^^al lor Magistrates to call 
upon soldiers to assist them in conducting house searches ? 

Mr. Reid : I am not aware of it. 

Mr. R. Maiti : Will the Hon. Member-in-charge of the Police Department be 
pleased to state whether it is a fact that on the 6j.h. September last, i. e., some four 
days after the murder of Mr. Burge, the District Magistrate of Midnupur, the houses 
of several respectable citizens of the Miduapore town were searched and in course 
of such searches the owners or their sons were mercilessly beaten and every bit of their 
household things were broken to pieces ? What were the reasons for beating 
people and breaking their things in course of the searches made in their respective 
house ? 

Mr. R. N, Reid : It is correct that several houses were searched iu Midnapur on 
the morning of 6th September, 193.-1. in connectior with the investigation into the 
murder of Mr. Burge, the then District Magistrate. These searches were confined 
to the houses of known political suspects. A certain amount of unavoidable dama¬ 
ge was done in the course of these 8(arches, and as some people obstructed the 
search, force had of necessity to be used. 

Mr, Maiti: Were these incidents brought to the notice of the Govt? Mr. Reid : 
Yes. 

Mr. Maiti ; What steps have the Government taken in this matter ? 

Mr. Reid : An enquiry was made by the Divisional Commissioner. He was 
met by six of the leading residents of Miduapore who informed him that they did 
not want any formal enquiry, and would be satisfied if ho inspected the damage 
that had been done. 

Mr. Maiti : Is the Hon’ble Meraber-in-chargo of the Political Department aware 
that several notices were served in the first week of December, 1933, upon several 
gentlemen including Rai Sahib Sarat Chandra Mukherjec, M. L, c. residents in the 
Tamluk town in the district of Midnapore, asking them to explain why they failed 
to attend the ceremonial parade held by the K. R. R. Battalion on the 29th November 
last when they came to Tamluk on their en route march ? Mr. Reid : Yes. 

Mr. Maiti : Who used such notices and under whose authority were they 
issued ? Mr. Reid : In accordance with practice and precedent when troops are on the 
march, the Stil>divisional 0/Mcer, Tamluk, issued notices of a ceremonial parade to 
be held at Tamluk on the 29th November last, requesting the attendance of leading 
residents. As some of the latter neither attended nor replied to the invitation, the 
Sub-divisional Olticer thought it desirable to give these gentlemen an opportunity of 
explaining their absence. 

Replying to Mr. N, K. Basu, who started putting supplementary questions, as to 
whether non-attendance in response to notice of ceremonial parade was something 
which required explanation, the Home Member said that in this particular case the 
invitation was issued to leading residents and others including title-holders and he 
thought it reasonable to suppose that the local officers should ask the geutlcraeu 
concerned to explain their absence. He did not wish to say that it was a part of 
the duty of the title-holders to attend such a parade but courtesy demaud that they 
should be present. 

Mr. Basu : Was there any communication in the notice that non-attendance 
will have to be accounted for ? Mr. Reid : No, Sir. 

Mr. Santi Shekhareswar Roy enquired whether it had been the practice of go¬ 
vernment always to call for an explanatiou in such cases or whether this was an 
innovation. 3he Home Member was heard to say that he was not in a position to 
answer the question. 

Mr. Santi S. Roy : Is it a fact that when troops are on route march in Calcutta 
the residents are called upon to be present ? 

Mr. Reid : It is probably correct but in this particular case it was a ceremonial 
parade. 

Mr. Roy : May I remind the Hon. member that ceremonial parades are held on 
January I, every year, but are residents of Calcutta caWed upon to attend? 

Mr. Reid ; Bo far as I know, invitations are issued to a largo number of people 
to witness the parade. 

Mr. Roy asked the Home Member to cite instances where failure to attend had 
resulted in the persons concerned being called upon to give an explanation. 
that 1 am aware of/’ replied the Homs Member, 
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Mr. Roy : Might I know whether the notices were issued to humiliate respecta¬ 
ble pcreoiiH ? Mr. Reid : No. 

The Home Member told Mr. N. K. Basil that Government were entitled to know 
why certain perHons including title-holders were absent from such parades. 

Mr. N. K. Basu : Do the government approve of this action of the local officer# 
in asking for an explanation ? Mr. Reid : Yes. 

Answering J)r. N. C. Sen Gupta as to the “n'al purpose and intention of these 
notice the Home Member said that this was an invitation to attend a public cere¬ 
mony and to accord a welcome to the troops who were visiting the town. 

Mr. Basu : Barring invitations at Government House ceremonies, is the Hon. 
member aware of any case where there is an obligation upon the absentee members 
to explain their conduct for non-attendance? 

The Home Member replied that he could conceive of such cases but he asked for 
notice to answer the question. 

Midnapore Durbar Speech 

Mr. Santi Shrhhnreswar Ray askc'd :—Will the llon'ble Member-in-charge of 
the Political l>i'partin(nt be plca^^cd to lay on the table a copy of the speech of 
Mr. L. B. Burrows, officialing (JonimisHioncr of the Biirdwan Division, at the 
Durbar held at Midnapur in December, iDdil ? 

Mr. Reid:—Yes,. A copy is laid on the Library table. 

Mr. Ray: —Was he auihoriscd by the CJoveriiinent to express the views of the 
Government ns w'cll as his own view's as the Commissioner of the Division on the 
occasion ? Mr. Reid :—Yes. 

Mr. Ray: —Is it permissible for a Government servant of the rank of a Commi- 
Bsioner of a Division to give expression in a Durbar speech to a view which is 
diflereut from that of the Government or the M<*mber iii charge of the department ? 

Mr. Reid Government servants are not permitted to criticise in public the 
declared policy of the Govt. 

With regard to the speech of the Commissioner of Biirdwan Division at the 
Durbar held at Midnapur, ihe Home Member told Mr. Shantt S. Roy that the speech 
had been published by the Puiiliciiy Boaid, but denied that along with the pam¬ 
phlet the Board circulated photos of the Commissioner. 

GARHWALIS at COi^TAl 

In the Bouse of Commons, on the 12th February, Mr. David Grenfell asked again 
questions regarding attendance at military j)aradi‘B and ceriommials. 

bir Samuel Hoatc replied that with the ohjt^et of ensuring that when a regiment 

was on march its jirogrcss was lo he made an occasion of some formaliiy and 

ceremony, the Bengal Tioops manual of 1914 providid foi issue of invitations to 
the local gentlemen to attend the arrival of tioops. Jn the instance referred to by 

Mr. Grcnlell notices were sent out by the Buh Divisional Ollicer of Conlai. It 

seemed that it had been expressed more pcrerntoriiy than contemplated by the 
manual. No force, however, was used to comjiel attendance nor was anyone appre¬ 
hended for failure to attend. 

Alleged Plan to Murdrr Governors 

In the House of Commons, on the 12lh February, replying to the Duchess of 
Atholl, iSir Samuel Hoare circulated a table showing that terrorist conspiracy case# 
instituted and accused persons respectively since last June, were :— 

Name of Province. Terrorist conspiracy cases. No. of accused. 

Bengal 3 25 

Maoias 2 30 

Behur 1 2 

Bombay 2 8 

The Dutchess of Atholl drew attention to bomb throwing at Chittagong on 
January 7 and said that a le».[let found on the killed terrorist signed by the 
Chittagong branch of the republican army stated that the branch was launching 
relentless and never failing campaign against every Englishman. The Dutchess 
asked for assurance of increased protection lo be given against similar terrorism. 

Sir Samuel Hoare in reply paid a warm tribute to ihe coolness displayed on 
that occasion both by the officials aud non-officiaie and said that the official account 
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of the attempted outra^^e did not mention of discovery of a leaflet on cither of the 
dead terrorists. Sir Samuel added that strineient precautionary measures had been en¬ 
forced in Chittae:onp; area for some time. He said that patrolling: of European 
residential area had rccenlly been increased and a bill amending the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act had been introduced. 

The Dutchess of Atholl then ^avc notice that she tvill rjiisc the matter of the 
leaflet on an adjournment motion. The Dutchess next drew attention to the 
recent trial of terrorists in Madras in which evidence led to show' that some twenty 
conspirators plotted to assassinate oflicials and murder Governors ol Madras and 
Bengal, raid European banks and business houses. The Dutchess asked if 
those, believed to be concerned in the conspiracy, had been brought to trial and 
whether increased protection was beinfz; f>:ivcn. 

Sir Samuel Iloare replied that the case was still ‘sub judice’ and added that ho 
was satisliod that the; police; cx<'rci3e all the possible vi^^ihince to f^uard against 
outbreaks of terrorist activities in Madras. 

TerhorisM in Inoiv 

Terrorism in India was discussed in the House of Com owns on a motion of 
adjournment on the 14th. February 1934. The question was raised by the Ihifchess 
of Atholl particulary with ret(;r(‘nce to leaflets discrovired in Chittngong. The 
Dutchess dwelt on the extent of terrorism. Shi* said that she felt that the answer 
given on February 12 about terrorist conspiracies in provinces other than Bengal in 
the last six months was inadiHjUiite. and expressed tlu; opinion that it was very 
difficult to rtc-oncile Chittagong adair with statements in the House last week, that 
manifestations of terrorism in Bengal had been checked. 

Mr. Mitchell Banks (Conservativi'), declared that some members wire inclined to 
think that there was a tendency to take a complacent altitude and use the fatal 
phrase that the situation was well in hand, which generally preceded a catastrophe. 
If this menace was growing in India despite preventive measures, it would be rele¬ 
vant for the members of the House of Commons to consider whether the time was 
yet ripe to transfer to fndian Ministers the control of police and judiciary. 

Sir Samuel Hoare denied that he was complacent in the face of a most 
difficult and most dangerous issue under discussion, ft was difficult to treat the 
subject effi:ciivelV, owong to the risk of complacent optimism, the risk of pessimism, 
which would discourage loyal forces in India, particularly Bengal, and the risk 
of disclosing information valuable to terrorists. His evidence did not go to 
substantiate the criticism that terrorism was spreading very widely and becoming 
more dangerous in provinces outside Bengal. 

►Sir Samuel Hoare said that he would never be driven to the jiosilion of saying 
that "our measures for dealing with terrorism are adequate to deal with a foi; as 
subtle, insidious and unserupulous as we confronted in India,” but emphasised that 
Govi'rnmeiit had given the Government of India and (lie (Jovernment ol Jfengal 
every power tJ at had been asked f(»r and they would be given every suof)ort in 
future. ►Sir Samuel paid Irilmtc to the splendid sjiint of llu' personnel of tin* 
Government of Bengal, parlieularly in the dangiTous districts, (fovcrnimnt wnic 
resolutely determined to eradicate this evil, even though it might fake rniic. (Jovcni- 
ment had behind it in the (iovcinmvnt of India and the Govenunent of Bengal 
the moral and practical support of the European pojmlation, and what was per¬ 
haps most important.—Government were more and more finding Indian public opi¬ 
nion veering to their side and giving them support, which was conspicuouly lacking 
in former years, in support of the contention that his eviih'ncc did not subs¬ 
tantiate the criticism that terrorism was spreading, Sir Samuel said that out of 
the eight terrorist conspiracy cases during the last six rnonihs, five were outside 
Bengal, but ajiart possibly from the Madras case they did not show any m-w abnor¬ 
mal features and the police were able effietively to deal with the rnovcnnait outside 
Bengal under the ordinary statute of the law. 

Sir Samuel Hoare entirely disclaimed the, charge that bis information was not 
adequate or that it was in any way withheld f’om the House ol t'ommoas and 
emphasised that Chittagong leaflets did not, materially diiVer from those prcviemhly 
discovered in every other serious outbreak, of which the India Ollice had many 
copies. The Government realisial that they were not faced with a tiansitovy movi;- 
ment. The only way to deal with it was to ellcet permanent, and not. temporary 
measures. He rmphasisod that the loeal Admimslration in Chittagong had been 
given every power that had been asked for. 

04 
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He paid a tribute to the splendid spirit and personnel of the Government of 
Bengal, particularly in dangerous districts, and said that the District Magistrate of 
Chittagong rose to a most difficult situation. “He is a remarkable man on whom 
we can fully depend.” Sir Samuel paid a tribute to the military and civil 
forces who were fully co-operating in suppressing the outbreak and also to the 
European community who were completely keeping their nerve and giving the local 
Administration every possible support. 

Externment in Midnapore 

In the Bengal Council on the 13th. February, Mr. R. Maiti asked : Will the 
Hon’ble Member in charge of the Political Department be pleased to state how 
many persons from each sub-division of the district of Midnapore have recently been 
ordered to leave the district for an indefinite period under the provisions of the 
Suppressions of Terrorist Outrages Act of 1932 ? 

Mr. R. N. Reid replied : fSadar tSub-Division 22, Conlai Sub-Division 5. 

Mr. : Is it a fact that amongst the cxtornees there are several practising 

lawyers of Midnapore town and some of the teachers of the Contai National ^school 
who were earning their livelihood in their respective places ? 

Mr. Reid : Yes. Of the 22 externed persons of the Sadar subdivision 8 wore 
practising lawyers and of the externed persons of the Contai subdivision 4 were 
teachers of the Contai National School. 

Mr. Maiti : What are the particular acts (or which each of the externess has 
been placed under the ban referred to above ? 

Mr. Reid : Government do not consider that it would be in the public interest 
to publish this information. 

Mr. Maiti: Is the Ilon’ble Member aware that similar orders were .passed 
against the lawyers of the Midapore town who had been previously engaged in 
defending the accused in the Burge murder conspiracy ease but subsequently 
recalled ? 

Mr. Reid : It is not known to Government on what dates defence lawyers were 
briefed by the accused in the case, but when the District Magistrate became aware 
that certain persons on whom such orders had been passed had been so briefed, the 
orders were treated as inoperative in their cases for the time being. 

Mr. Main : Is the Hon’ble Member aware that the teachers and the students 

of the Contai National 8cbool held a meeting in which they strongly condemned the 
murder of Mr. Burge ? 

Mr. Redd : No such resolution was brought to the notice of the local ofiioers or 
of Government. 

Mr. Maiti : Is the ITon’ble Member aware that the extertied Secretary and a 

teacher of the Contai National School sent rei)rescntation8 to the District Magis¬ 
trate of Midnapore asking him opcuily to prosecute them on a definite charge of 
helping terrorism if there is anything against them, while stating that they had 
never done nor encouraged any act of violence being absolutely pledged to the creed 
of non-violence ? 

Mr. Reid ; The District Magistrate received a representation from t,he Secretary 

of the School. The Se(;retary reiiuested that he be furnished with i)roof of the charge 

that he assisted terrorism. 

Mr. Maiti : Is the Hon. Member aware that no reply was at all sent to the 
said representations, nor was an} action taken on them ? Mr. Reid : Yes. 

Mr. Maiti : Do the Government propose recalling the order in cases of all the 
externees ? Are the Government considering the desirability of making provision 
for the maintenance of the families of the externed persons as in the case of per- 
BouB interned under the Criminal Law Amendment Act ? Mr. Reid : No. 

Mr. Maiti : Have the Government connidered the (question that the earning 
members of such families have been forced to leave their respective places of busineaa 
all on a sudden and go outside the district without making any arrangement for 
their families ? Mr. Reid : Yes. 

Mr. S. C. Ray Chaudhuri : Do not Government wish that the public should 
know all facts so that they mav seek redress ? 

The Home Member replied that ho had nothing to add. 

Mr. IS. K. Basu : 1b it not uecesBary to reply to a representation received 
from an externed secretary and teacher of* a Bchool who sent a representation to 
the District Magistrate asking for redress ? 
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Mr. Reid said that there miKht bo circumstance unde whichi was not neccs- 
ary to reply to such a representation. 

Asked by Mr. Basu to state the 'circumstances’, the Home Member asked for 
notice of the (jiicetion. 

The Home Member denied the Bup:f?eBtion of Mr. Shanti S. Raij that the District 
Magistrate was instructed to make the externment orders passed on certain lawyers 
defending the accused in the Burge Murder Case inoperative for the time being. 

Dr. N. C. Sc7i Gupla : When do the Government contemplate externing the 
rest of the inhabitants of Midnapur ? (Laughter). 

Mr. Reid : No such step is under contemplation. 

The Hojne Member informed Mr. Majid Baksh that as a result of the orders 
becoming inoperative the lawyers concerned were allowed to appear in the case. 

Route Marches of Soi.dierr 

Mr. Narendra Kumar Bafoi asked : Will the JTon’bIc Member in charge of 
the Political Department bo pleased to stale; whether it is a fact that during their 
route marches in the district of Midnapore in Dei'einber and January, 1034, 

soldiers have b(;cn used in making house-searches ? 

Mr. Reid replied : No. Troops have been used only to provide cordons round 
houses in which the civil authorities were conducting searches in accordance with 
the provisions of law. 

Mr. Basu : Have the Government received any complaints of atroeitics com¬ 
mitted by the soldiers conducting searches or making domiciliary visits during 

these marches ? Mr. Rnd : Govt, have received two such complaints. 

Mr. Basu : lias any inquiry been made into such complaints ? If so, with 

what result ? Mr, Reid : Yes. The allegations were found to be untrue. 

Mr. Basu, : Has any information been received by Govt, about atrocities com¬ 
mitted at Balagobindapur on the 0th December ? 

Mr. Reid : A complaint was received from Babu Ashutosh Ray Choudhury, 

Mr. Basu : Has any information been received by Govt, about the atrocities 
committed at Palpara or/ the same day, at Banarnali Uhatra and at Bajiri on 
the 26th December and at Baitrakundu on the 27th ? Mr. Reid No. 

Mr. Basu : Were any atrocities on the 3rd January last at Katraka ? 

Mr. Reid : A complaint was received from one Knraud Charan Bera, 

Mr. Basu: Have any enquiries been made? If so, with what result? 

Mr. Reid: The allegations have been investigated and found to be false. 

With regard to the employment of troops in making house searches in Midnapore, 
in answer to a supplementary (jucstion of Mr. N. K. Basu, as to the provision of 
the law under which the troops were so used, the Home Member said that he 
W’ould like to have notice of the question, 

Mr. Basu Were the troops used in contravention of the ordinary provisions 
of the law ? 

Mr. Reid : i am afraid I am unable to reply to the question. 

As to the complaints of people against soldiers in this connexion, Mr. N. K. 
Basu wanted to know who held investigation in this respect. The Home Member 
said that in one case the investigation was conducted by the Additional District 
Magistrate and as regards the rest it was done by a senior Government Officer. 
Replying further to Mr. Basu, the Home Member said that he had seen the report 
of the investigation and was satisfied that a proper investigation was made. 

Mr. Shaiiti S. Roy desired to know whether the troops in providing cordons for 
the purpose of house search acted under the military or the civil authorities. The 
Home Member said that in such cases the military were called in to aid the civil 
authorities. 

The Home Member denied the suggestion of Mr. P. Banerji that one or two 
soldiers committed criminal assault. He however admitted that such a complaint 
was brought to the notice of Government by a member of the Council and said 
that the case had been sent up for investigation. 

iMrORlTTON OF COIJ.ECTIVE FiNEB 

At the Bengal Legislative Council, on the 21*t February. Seth Hanuman Prasad 
Poddar asked : Will the Hon. Meraber-in-charge of the Political Department be 
pleased to state whether it is a fact that notices for collective fines have again been 
issued on two villages in the district of Chittagong ? 
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Mr. R. AT. Reid replied ; Collective fines were imposed on two villap;c8 |in I'hitta- 
p;on^ district in November last. 

ScJJi JR. P. Poddar : Is the TTon’ble Member aware that there has been no fur¬ 
ther trouble of any sort in that place, and that the leaders of the late movement 

have boon alt secured and are underfroinj: various terms of impriHOnment ? 

Mr. Reid : No. 

Setli If. P. Poddar ; Is it a fact that the fines are h'vied on Hindus only ? 

Mr. Reid ; The fines have been levied only on those sections of the community 
to which th(' persons carryinfc on terrorist, activity belong. 

Seifi TL l\ Poddar : Have the Government considered the possibility that a 
suspect ini^ht be kept in concealment by persons belonfj^inp; to any reli^j^ion ? 

Mr. Reid' : Yes. 

Srth n. P. Poddar ! What then are the reasons of this invidious distinction ? 

Mr, Rrid : (h'rtain classes of persons are exempted from liability to pay any 
portion of the fim' not on communal prounds but on the ^o’ound that they cannot 

be held responsible for the conditions whicdi led to the imposition of the fine. 

Peth ll. P. Poddar : Will the Ilon’ble Membir be pleased to state the amount of 
colleetive fines realised till now from Ghittnpforrp; and Midnapore and how the 
moiK'v IfinH realised from the Hindus has Ic(*n spent or is likely to be spent in 
the' ru'ar future ? 

Air. Reid : If Ibr (picsfion relates to the districts of Chilta^on^^ and Alidnnporn 
the amminis aecordiiitr to (he lat(>st ti^nrt'S am as follows : t'lhitta^on^ — IvS. 78.(331-0, 
Midnapore—Rs. (),(r)S-ir). The sums realised have been credited to Governmt'nt. In 
(^hitta}.!;on^ a certain amount has been ])aid ac compensation to those who suffered 
injury or loss from ((‘rrorist acliviiy. 

ALlitary AIarch tk AIidnapore 

At the Bnifial Couafril. on (he 22nd. February. Air. R. Maiti asked : (a) Will 

the Hon'hle Aif‘mber-in-ehar;j:e of (he Police Department b(^ pleased to state the 
object with which (he military march in rbarc:e of the executive and ])nliec officers 
has l){‘en orp:anised in all the thanas of the Contai and I'aniluk sub-divisions in 
the district of Alidnapore ? 

(1)) Is the Hon’hle Alember aware of the nllep-ations that are beinp: made that 
(he people are heinj; forced by the local authorities to erect frates on public roads 
and decorate their houses and shops at their own expenses lor sbowinp; honour to 
the soldiers ? 

(c) Is the Honourable Alember also aware of the allcfrations—• 

(i) that the vil]ap;ers have been forced to raise snliscripfion for snpplyinp; the 
soldiers with lood-stuffs during their route march tlirom^hont the mnfassi! ; and 

(ii) that some jirivate persons are Ixin^ eoereed to supp’y rich ‘dailies' consisting: 
of rare fruits and rich wines and get up t('n and dinner parties for (he entertain¬ 
ment of the soldiers, the executive and ]>olice officers, etc. ? 

(d) Jm tlu' Jlon’ble AlernhcT also aw.are that during the march of the military in 
(he mufassal there hav(' been plenty of house-searehes going on, in course of which 
many valuable articles liave been damaged and it is rejiortcd that (he people are 
being forced to salute the Union .lack and subjected to assaults and various other 
indignities ? 

The Hon’ble Mt\ R. R. Reid replied (a) The principal object of these marches 
is to enahli' the ])copl(’ of villages in the int'^rior to meet the troops and to appre¬ 
ciate their high standard of discipline, effieieney and mobility and to show that 
(lOvernmeiiT havi' at their disposal ample resources for the protection of all loyal 
and law-abiding persons. 

(b) No such allegations have been bronghi to the notice of Government. 

(e) (i) (ti) No such allegations have been brought to the notice of Government 
or the district, authorities. All supplies required for the troops are duly requisi¬ 
tioned in accordance with rule and paid for in cash on the spot. 

A nundier of substantial and local gentlemen have voluntarily arranged entertain¬ 
ments at tlnar own expense, 

(d) House searches have been made by the police during these operations but 
in no case by the troops. No avoidable damage has been caused. Flag-saluting 
ceremonies have been held in many villages and have been generally well attended 
by (he people. 

The only specific complaints that have come to the notice of Government fthc- 
ging that certain individuals were forced to salute the flag or were subjected to 
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violence in that connection, have been infjuired into and have been found so full of 
mifistatemonts as to bo wholly unworthy of ercclpncc. 

Replying: to a snpplemcntrry question of Mr. IT. C. /.V./y Choivdhury, the 
Ilontf Member (Mr. R. N. R<di) said that he could not p-ive detail of the damae:e 
but the damage was unavoidable. 

Mr. P. llanerji : Is it not a fact that the people arc now losinp; the fear of 
the military which they had, on .accoutit (d those mardies ? 

'Ihe ]l())nc Member : 1 am not aware that tin y enterlairied ati;y f('('linp^ of fear befe^re. 

Dr. Amuhja Ralan Ghosh : Will the TTon. Member l>e pleased t(' state what 

these llae:-Halutin^ c'cremonies art* and how they ar(* perlonned ? 

7he lloiue Member : Perlia})s the lion. Member has seen Proclamation Parade 
ht Id in Calcutta on .lantiary 1 (very year. 4’his saluting ceiemony is snunthin^j^ 
lik<' (hit, only (Im former is on a lar^(' scale whih* <b'' latter on miieh smalh r scale. 

Mr. N. K. Bas7i : Was any force im-cd to m/ikc the people salult the Flap: ? 

The }lo))te Member ; TVo! that I am aiiiin^ oi. 

Dr. A. P. Ghosh : Was any notice serv<d on '.he peojdc to attend the flap, salu- 
tine eereinony ? 'Die Ilorii'- Member : iiotiees were issued. 

ALn>(»RE .Iail lfT’N(;i:B-S'i hike 

“Ahopn'ther It) political prisoins’s in the Al'.porc (tentra! .Jail art' now on hnnper- 
sti.k(a^ — fhis infwrmation was clici't <1 by IMr. Slo'ifi tyeljiaresiear L'oij when he pul a 
seiies of short iiotiee (juestious on the siii)j''ct in th-* Pen-yo/ Gowxed on the 23rd. 
February. ^ 

Mr. Sanfi S. Roi/ ; (a) ts th'‘ llou'ble Meinb('r*in-char«/o of polilienl (.fails) Depart¬ 
ment aw’arc that Political jtrisoners in Aliporc ('^('utral ..fail lately broup:!il to the 
notice of aulhorities concerned (tertain pri<>vanc(s alhctiriL' their daily life ? 

(b) If answer to (a) is in allinnalivc, what are these and what steps do Go¬ 
vernment intend takinejfor thmr rediess ? 

(c) Is it also a fact that, failinp- ti) e:<;t redress of their ji:rievances the aforesaid 
prisoners went on hiinpmr-strike ? 

(d) If the, answer to (■*) is in aflirm itive woll the lion. ]\Ieini)er be ])le!ised (o 
state—(i) from which date havi* tlney e:onc on hiiriLrer-strikc, (li) how many are on 
huntrer-.stnkc ; (in) what is the presenf laindition of these prisoners, (i\) whether 
theri' is any apprclu'nsion of more prisonm's joinin/j: the sirikt ? 

(et WGl'l tie' Ho.i’ble !\I(',mber be ))l(,'ascd to state whcth('r it, is intended to red- 
ri'SH (he ttrievanees of iln* aforesaid prisomrs and avert any ]>osBible calamity ? 

(f) If th(^ a’ swer to (« ) is in the nejraiivc, what steps do (ioviTnmcnt intiaKl 
takiip!; in the matter 

Sir G. C. Ghnsc replied :— 

fa and c) A lar,uo nnmlx'r of t('rrorist prisoners in Alipore Pentral .bail slopped 
w'Oik on February, lo, 1031. and ti\m went on hunpn r-striki'. On the followonpr day 
tiny siibniitt('il a pi'tition to the Jail Superintendent stalinp; that ihi'y had decided 
on this coiirsi' as in spite of r('))cat('d re<nu.sts iln'ir p:nevanceH in repeal'd to their 
treatmf'iit as Division III ])risoners had not bei'ii redressed. 

(b) Their perievances relate to the foUowinpe ;— 

(D Writinpe materials. 

(2) Newspapers and mapeazines. 

(3) Diet. 

(4) Washinp: soaps and toilet articles. 

(5) P>ed sheets. 

((') Winter clothinp: (supply of loupe panf.s, blankets, kurlas with lininp: and kurlas 
with lonpe sleeves.) 

(7) Tooth brushes and tooth paste. 

(8) Indoor and outdoor pef'ures. 

(0) Better arranpjemerits for interview with relatives. 

(10) Sandals. 

(11) Shaving instrun'>ent.«. 

As the privileges demanded are only admissible in the ease of Division II priso¬ 
ners, Government propose to take no action in the matter. 

(d) (i) Five prisoners wore on hunger-strike on 15-2-34. 

(ii) There are now 18 prisoners of Division Ilf on hunger-strike and one of divi¬ 
sion II who has gone on hunger-strike in sympathy. 

(iii) Satisfactory. 
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(iv) I am not in a position to make any Btatemcnt on thifi point. 

(e and f) The conduct of the prisoners amounts to a gross breach of prison dis¬ 
cipline and Goyernmont cannot consider any of these demands to which they are not 
entitled as Division TIT prisoners, so long as the hunger-strike continues. 

Mr. N, K. Basil at this stage set the ball rolling. 

Mr. Basil : When were the grievances first brought to the notice of the Jail 
authorities? 

Sir Charu : The grievances were orally mentioned to the Jail Superintendent 
before February 15 but the first written representation was received on the 16th. 

Mr. Basu : Is it not a fact that the demand for additional blankets was made at 
a time when cold in Calcutta was rather severe ? 

Sir Cham : The answer is in the negative. 

Mr. Basil : What was the nature of the grievances regarding diet ? 

Sir Charu : They w’ar'ted a better diet than was allowed to Div. Ill prisoners. 

Mr, Basil : Is it not a fact that for some time past it has been the rule in 
Bengal jails to give a better quality of rice to the literate prisoners than that given 
to the ordinary Division III prisoners ? Sir Charu : T must ask for notice. 

Mr. Basu : Is it not a fact that better quality of rice is given to literate priso¬ 
ners in the Miduapur and other jails than that given to the ordinary Division III 
prisoners ? 

Sir Cham : The prisoners are not allowed anything which is not provided 
under .Tail Gode. In particular places the quality of rice varies and the quality of 
rice in these districts may be better. 

Mr, Basu : Has the quality of rice supplied to literate prisoners in Alipur jai 
been changed during the last few weeks ? Sir Charu : Not to our knowledge. 

Mr. S. S. Roy : Have the prisoners complained ill-treatment by warders or 
other jail authorities ? 

Sir Charu. : It does not apper in the petition submitted nor was there any 
record of any such complaint being received. 

Mr. Roy : Did the prisoners receive the privileges while in other jails ? 

Sir Charu : I must ask for notice. 

My Roy \ Has the lion. Member made any enquiry as to why the prisoners 
have made these demands all on a sudden ? 

Sir Charu: As the Member will perceive from the answers already given the 
prisoners in question slopped work on the 15th and immediately went on hunger- 
strike. They did not give us any time whatever to make any enquiry. 

Mr, Roy: Wdl he make any’enquiry now that the gricvaTices have been brought 
to his notice ? Sir Charu : The answer is already given. 

Mr. N. K, Basu : Considering that 19 men .are on hunger-strike, docs the Hon. 
Member propose to make a personal enquiry into the matter ? 

Sir Charu : The matter will receive consideration. 

Mr. Basu : What objection has the Hon. Member to allow the prisoners writing 
materials ? Sir Charu : The writing materials are not allowed to Div. Ill prisoners. 

Mr. Basu : Has the Hon. Member or his department tried to get relations of 
prisoners interview them in order to induce them to give up hunger-strike ? 

Sir Charu : No. 

Mr. Basu : Does he propose to try the siiggostion made ? 

8ir Charu: As the members arc aware, all reasonable representations made by 
them are enquired into. 

Dr. N, C. Sen Gupta : Is it not a fact that at the Alipore Jail exercise books with 
marked pages and pencils were supplied to literate Div. Ill prisoners before this? 

Sir Charu : Prisoners are allowed writing materials with the permission of the 
Jail Superintendent and when they want to write, 

Mr. N, K, Basu : Is it meant in this case that the prisoners wanted writing 
malqrials without the permission of the Jail Superintendent ? 

Sir Charu : In the written petition siibraittea there is an allegation that prisoners 
wanted writing materials and they were refused by the Superintendent. 

Dr. Sen Gupta : Has the Jail Superintendent made any comment in sending up 
the petition ? 

Sir Charu: Yes, the Jail Superintendent has reported that none of these 
demands is allowable to Div. Ill prisoners under the Jail Code. 

Mr. N. K. Basu : If these demands arc not ordinarily allowable under the Jail 
Code is there anything to prevent Government to accede to such of these demands 
as seem to them reasonable ? 
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Sir Charu : Yes, prisoners have taken up a most defiant attitude. They have 
asked for the whole string of privileges which are not allowable to Div. Ill 
prisoners. 

Mr. -S. Botj : Have they been unruly ? Sir Charu : I have nothing to add. 

Mr, P. Banerji: What objection can there be to the supply of long pants parti¬ 
cularly during the winter season ? 

Sir Charu ; Wo have to proceed according to certain rules which do not permit 
these pants to bo given to Div. Ill prisoners. 

Prisoners’ Grievances—Press Statement 

Mr. Ajit Das Gupta, Secretary. Youth League, Bengal, who was convicted to a 
mouth’s R. 1. moved an appeal in the Sessions Judge’s Court, Alipore and was 
released on bail. It appeared from his statement to the Press that eight Divi¬ 
sion II prisoners, including Ardhendu Guha, Narcndra Nath Sen, Pabitra Roy, 
Hiren Dutt-Gupta, Nibaran Ghosh. Juan Sidhanta, Jotirmoy Sen Gupta were 
declassified and placed to Div. Ill as they refused to wear caps on the Superin¬ 
tendent’s file day as the system was deemed humiliating by them. As a protest, they 
refused to stand in file and were then kept in separate confinements with standing 
hand-cuffs almost every alternative day. 

The Div. Ill prisoners, numbering more than 100 persons, it was reported, had 
also been locked up in cells and were courting all punishments by refusing work and 
file. Ten of them including Nalini Ranjan Das, Dasharathi Haidar, Shib Sankar 
Chowdhury, Radhabullav and others went on hunger-strike and it was understood 
more persons swelled the number of hunger-strikers in fresh batches and the situation 
took a serious turn. Their demands were as follows :— 

1. Better diet, especially substitution of fine rice to coarse rice, 2, Newspapers 
and writing materials for all literate prisoners for cultural improvements. 3. Indoor 
and out-door games for healthy exercise. 4. Long pants, kurta with sleeves, bed- 
sheet, sandals. 5. Oil or soap for bathing purpose. C. Lining in blankets which 
arc coarse and pinching to the skin etc. The prisoners, it was reported, requested 
the Superintendent to grant them these facilities, placed their grievances to the I. G. 
too on several occasions but they were not redressed. 

The latest reports showed that the situation became more tense. Another 
batch of nine prisoners subsequently joined the hunger-strikers, the total number thus 
coming to 19. Six persons were reported to have been prosecuted within the prison. 
Debkumar Das, Dinesh Ch. Das Gupta, Sudhir were also amongst those who joined 
the hunger-strike. 

Death of a Detenu 

In the Council of Slate, on the 26th. February, Mr. M. O. Ilallet in reply to 
Mr. Jatjadish Chandra Banerjee regarding the illness and death of detenu Haripada 
Bagchi in the Deoli Detention Camp informed that correspondence of detenus in the 
Camp Jail is required to be passed by the officcr-iu-charge but in the transmission of 
the telegram sought to bo sent by the detenus to Sj. Profulla Bagchi, brother of 
Haripada Bagchi intimating him of Haripada’s illness was not delayed and it was 
despatched the same day. 

Replying to the same Member, Mr. Hallctt stated that Government had no 
information as to whetner the telegram conveying the news of illness of Haripada 
despatched from Ajmer on August 22 last reached the addressee after the delivery 
of later telegrams despatched on the same day. 

Chittagong Orders 

On the 12th. March, the District Magistrate, Chittagong issued 3 new orders under 
the Terrorist Huppression Act for the purpose of preventing movements of and com¬ 
munication with absconders and terrorists. 

The first order directs that Hindu ‘bhadralok* males between ages of 12 and 25 
of Sitakund Thana and No. 85 Mauza Roshangiri in Fatikchari Tnana shall carry 
identity cards, which they must present, when demanded, before any police, military 
and gazetted civil officer and member of the Village Watch and Ward Committee 
within its jurisdiction. The order comes into effect from the 28th March, before 
which cards must be obtained. Violation of the order makes the offender liable 
to prosecution. 

The second order prohibits Hindu ‘bhadralok’ males upto the ago of 25 from 
using bicycles within the jurisdiction of Sitakund and Mirsarai Thauas, while by 
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the third order Hindu 'bhadralok’ males iiplo 25 within the jurisdiction of Sita- 
kund, Mirsanii and llatha/ari Thanas and No. 85 Manza Roshanf^iri in Fatikchiri 
Thana arc ordered lo keep indoors h‘!w(!en sunset and sunrise. Other people, not 
afl’cctcd by the order, are directed to carry burning lamps while ^oin^ out from 
home during the same period, and halt when challenged by the police and military. 

The second and the third orders came into etlect from the 15th March. 

Military Parade at Contai 

Ill the Council of State, on the 6th. March, Mr. M.(L Ilallci, Home Secretary, reply 
ing to Mr. JaijadCh Barterjee admitted that a notice was issued on the 15th December 
last by the Sub-Divisional (Jllieer of Contai to several local geiitlrmcn of Contai 
reciuiring them to be present in the compound of the local Dak r)Ungalovv at a 
particular hour on a particular day in order to welcome soldiers of the Royal 
Garhwali Regiment, who were reaching then; and to saluti' the British Hag. 

He added that it is customary when troo})s visit a town to receive them with some 
formality and ceremony. It was on this account that the JSub-Divisional Dtlieer 
had issued notice asking the gentlemen to be present. 

No action was taken against those who did not attend the ceremony and no 
force was used to compel them to attend. 

Conduct of Soldiers tn Midnafur 

In the Asticmhlij, on the 19lh. March. Mr. S C, Mitra in the course of 
his speech read our to the Hou^i' grave allegations ri'garding the Ix'haviour 
of soldiers posted in Midiiapore District ( Contai l^ub-division ). He said 
that the [irofcssioii ot a soldier was respected in India but it was now La ing 
disgraced. Ail instances (piotcd by the speaker mentioned names of the parties 
couccnicd and many cases of allegations included unusually harsh treatment for 
people refusing to salute the Duion Jack under compulsion and invitation to the 
people to attend receptions to the Disiriel Magisiratc and to soldicTS under throat, 
that absence would mean disloyalty. A numher ot offences against wxunen were 
alleged and there was destruction of pnij^crty and Rli'almg of cash and ornaments. 

He further related how schools had beim forced to reeuve batches of soldiers at 
the time of their visit and how tea-]>artii'S and ‘dallies’ or in lieu thereof cash pay¬ 
ments were extorted from the public, (cries of shame ‘sharac' from the no*u- 
official inornbers). 

Mr. Mitra complained that the Commander-in-Ohief never attended the 
AsBcmbiy now. The speakt'r said that he a as piepaied lo hand over to (iovernment 
the complaints he had made but recalled that he liad made similar slatiammls last 
year, but no information was available as to what aelioi; was tak'.ii by (iovernment. 

Dealing next with the ease of detenus Mr. Mitra pleaded that, jioiiiicid i)ri8oncrs 
should be given belt^T treatment and thal detenu.s kept so Kmg sbonlil lie released. 
He felt that the spirit of patriotism once kindhd conid not be killed by ir})ressjon 
l)ut Government could devise means of bringing these nn n towards coiistitiPlonal 
methods of agitation. Yet Govirnmeut had done nothing in that direction. 

CoNDUCi oi> Trooi'.s in Midnai’LR A' Ciiiitalont; 

In the Assembly, on the 21st. March, Sir Harnj Ilaifi referring to Mr. S, C. JZ/Vrubs- 
speech on the 19lh, regretteil that he was not ijrcsent to hear a ])art of that speech. J’hat 
speech contained serious alh'gat ions made in the course of the Finance Bill debate. It was 
impossible for any (Iovernment mcrnbei to make a categorical statement about any thing 
that had occurred in Bengal without making enquiries. (July about a month ago in 
answer to Mr. Mitra’s question he (the Home Member) had given full replies 
which showed that the facts on which he relied had been distorted out of all 
recognition. Still there was a campaign of misicprcsentation and Mr. Mitra made 
himself responsibk for serious statements. yir Haig promised to obtain a report 
from the Bengal Government on these statements w'hich he would treat as 
questions. 

As regards the function of troops in Miduaporc, tSir Harry Haig pointed out 
that troops to India were maintained not only for the purpose of defence against 
enemies, but for the piirporo of giving aid to civil ])owcrs in internal emergencies, 
it was in accordance with Ihcso unties that troops were now employed in Bengal. 
ISir Harry Haig stated that valualile rosults had been achieved by the presence of 
troops in Bengal, and Government’s anticipations in sending two brigades soon after 
the terrorist menace in autumn of 1952 wore fulfilled, for the situation was now 
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very much better (hear hear). He did not wish thereby to minimise the efforts of 
civil officers, but the great part of the credit for the improved situation was due to 
the presence of troops. The general spirit of confidence had been restored in Midna- 
pore. And in Chittagong also direct results had been achieved. 

Sir Harry flaig hoped that nothing should be said or done in the Assembly 
which would have the effect of trying to discourage troops in the Bengal, for he 
had seen nothing in reports he had received to suggest that their discipline had in 
any way fallen short of an exemplary standard. 

Referring to the problem of detenus. Sir Harry Haig was astonished at Mr. 
Mitra’a charges. Mr. Mitra had declared that Government should not imagine that 
by merely hoping in restraint a few thousand young men they would kill the 
ideas of patriotism. Sir Harry Haig asked, “Does Mr. Mitra think that wo aro 
keeping these young men in order io kill the ideas of patriotism ? The problem of 
detenus is practically confined to Bengal. Are there no patriots in other provinces ? 
Has Bengal the monopoly of patriotism ? Or is it not that Bengal has the mono¬ 
poly of something different { political murder ) ? What Government are seeking 
is not to repress patriotism, but the desire for murder. That is the justification for 
the policy of keeping those young men under restraint. We fully believe that they 
are terrorists. The Bengal Government check their information by placing it before 
two Judges. If they proceed on wrong information, it is only in a very small num¬ 
ber of cases.’’ 

Mr. Mitray interrupting, stated that the procedure was only in respect of State 
prisoners. 

Sir Barry Haig replied ; “As regards State prisoners wc follow exactly the same 
procedure as is followed by the Bengal Government in regard to prisoners under the 
criminal law. 1 would invite Mr. Mitra to make it clear whether by expressing his 
feeling, as he did, he in any way desired to support the murder of Government offi¬ 
cials or their friends."' 

Mr. Mitra immediately answered in the negative. 

Sir Harry Haig : I have no doubt that he did not desire to encourage that 
feeling but somehow his language was open to that doubt. However, the Govern¬ 
ment policy is to extirpate all those ideas which bring discredit and shame to 
Bengal, Quite apart from the considerations of morality and humanity. I am 
certain that Mr. Mitra has realised clearly the harm that is generally done to the 
interests of his own country, the feeling of distrust and estrangeraent engendered 
and the handle given to the opponents of political reform, not to speak of the 
material loss caused to the province and the expenditure involved in maintaining 
extra police force and the diversion of energies which should be utilised in benefi¬ 
cent activities.” 

Proceeding Sir Harry Haig explained the mentality of terrorists. Government had 
tried amnesty and released them, time after time they (terrorists) had gone back to 
the same profession. Terrorists would give up their policy only when they were 
made to realise force would not succeea. And that was what Government were en¬ 
deavouring to bring home to them now so that they might discard those ideas and 
endeavour to lead a normal life. When that moment occuiTcd, no one would be 
better pleased than the Goveromeat of Bengal. 

Lastly Sir Barry Haig referred to the classification of prisoners and nfter pointing 
out that the revisea rules were framed in consultation with leaders of parties in the 
previous Assembly, he stated that class (a) under the present rule was a special 
class in old rules, and statistically it would be proved that it was not correct to say 
that very few prisoners were sent to class (b) and more in class (c). 

Treatment to Detenus 

The question of the treatment of the detenus and the political prisoners was raised 
in the Bengal Council on the 24th. March when Mr. Shanii Shekhareswar Ray 
moved a token cut in the Hon’ble Home Member’s demand for a sura of 
Rs. 43,08,(XX) under the head Jails and Convict Settlements. The object 
of Mr. Ray's ‘cut’ was to record his emphatic protest against the treatment meted 
out to the detenus and the political prisioners. Mr. Ray said that they 
were all aware that on the authority of a law sanctioned by this House, the 
Government of Bengal had detained about 2000 persons without trial. Some of 
these persons had been kept in villages, some had been kept in jails of Bengal and 
others in iaila outside the province. Detention without trial was in itself a very 
objectionable thing but detention of the persons In jails in distant places far away 
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from the province was still more objectionable. When they passed that measure in this 
Council they had no idea that the persons under that Act would be spirited awa^ 
at the sweet will of the Government and lodged in jails far away from their 
health and home, far from the people of the province. 

Continuing Mr. Ray said that Government had hitherto given no explanation for 
this conduct. From tneir attitude it appeared that this they had done in public 
interest but what that public interest was the public did not know. Some of these 
prisoners had been detained in Deoli where they were more or less under the 
charge of local authorities. He failed to understand why the Bengal Government 
which undertook the expenses for their maintenance would exercise so little control 
in the matter. This to his mind was an awkward state of things. When any 
grievance of the detenus of Deoli was mentioned before the Government of India, 
they always made an attempt to shirk the responsibility and throw it on the shoul¬ 
ders of the Government of Bengal. There was no provision there for looking to the 
condition of these detenus. There were no arrangements for non-ofticial visitors of 
jails from Bengal going there to look to the state of affairs there. It was desirable 
that Government should appoint non-official visitors from Bengal who might 
examine their condition there and ascertain the real state of things. If this sugges¬ 
tion was acted upon, the Government of Bengal would to a certain extent bo able to 
allay public feeling that exists in connection with this matter. In the absence of 
non-official visitors from Bengal all sorts of rumours found currency in the pro¬ 
vince leading to discontent in public mind. When attention was drawn to these 
things, no one seemed to accept the responsibility for looking to the real state of 
things. He did not blame the local authorities there because these detenus had 
been placed in their charge against their will and as such there was a natural 
reluctance on their part to acc(ipt such responsibilities. Why did not the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal accept full responsibility in the matter? The sort of duel control 
was bound to give rise to a lot of troubles. He impressed upon the Government 
the desirability of abolishing these jails and if that was not possible he urged them 
to accept his suggestion, namely, to employ non-official visitors of those jails, to 
employ such persons from Bengal as really enjoyed the confidence of the public. 
That, to his mind, would go a long way to allay the strong public feeling on this 
particular matter. 

When Mr. Ray was referring to the political prisoners in the jails of Bengal and 
in that connection to the hunger-strike in the Alipore Central Jail, the Hon’ble 
Mr. R. N, Reid, Home Member, raised a point of order and pointed out that the 
terrorist prisoners did not come within the scope of the discussion of his motion 
which related to political prisoners. 

Mr. Ray replied that from the answers given to his short-notice question relating 
to this particular matter by the Hon’hio Sir Charu Chancier Ohnsu the other day, he 
understood that Government considered them as political prisoners. 

Mr. Reid pointed out that from the statement of the llon'ble Sir Charu Chan- 
der Ghose it nowhere appeared that Government had accepted that position. 

Concluding, Mr. Ray made an appeal to the Government to see that these dete¬ 
nus and political prisoneis received generous treatment so that when they camo out 
of jails they might entertain a feeling of love and afreet ion for t he Government. If 
that was done much of discontent and dissatisfaction would disappear from the 
country. 

Cost op Miutary Pickets in CHiTTAGONCi 

In the Council of State, on the 28th. March, His Excellency the Commander- 
in-Chief told Mr. Bannerjec that the approximate cost of the military garrison at 
Chittagong over and above the normal pay etc. of the troops amounted to Rs. 
1,35,000 in 1931-32 and to Rs. 1,09,000 in 1932-33. 

Replying further His h^xcellency the Commander-in-Chief said that military 
pickets were posted at Chittagong since December 1931 and the strength of military 
pickets there was one battalion of Infantry. As to how long they will remain at 
Chittagong depended on the circumstances. He denied the allegation that respect¬ 
able gentlemen of villages Patya and Dhalghat were sometimes subjected to such 
indignities as being made to cross tanks by swimming at night at the command of 
the chief of the military pickets who often carry on raid at night to track down 
terrorists. 

Mr. Bannerjee asked : Will the Government kindly state the up-to-date approxi¬ 
mate total cost of posting military pickets in Chittagong ? 
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The Commayider-in-Chicf : The approximate coat of the military garrison at 
Chittagong, over and above the normal pay of the troops, amounted to 1.35 lakhs in 
1931-32 and 1.09 lakhs in 1932-33. The figures for 1933-34 are not yet available. 

Mr. Banerjce :—Since when have military pickets been posted at Chittagong and 
its interior ? 

The Comraander-in-Chief ; December 1931. 

Mr. Banncrjce : What is its strength ? 

The Comraander-in-Ohief : One battalion of infantry. 

Mr. Bannerjee : llow long will military pickets remain in Chittagong ? 

The Commander-in-Ohicf :—It depends on the circiirastanecs. 

Mr. Bannerjee : Are the Government aware that respectable people in the villages 
of Patya and Dhalghat in Chittagong arc sometimes subjected to such indignities 
as crossing tanks by swimming at night at the command of the chief of the military 
pickets who often carry on raids at night in order to track down the terrorist ? 

The Commander-in Chief : No. 

Mr. Bannerjee : Will the Government state what steps they propose to take to 
stop the misbehaviour of the military ? 

The Commander-in-Chief : The quration docs not arise. 

Forfeited Fire Arms 

The following questions were asked in the Bengal Leg!slatIvc Council on the 

30th. March :— 

Mr. E. R. Norlon asked (a) Will the TIon’blo Member in charge of the Police 
Department be pleased to state whether it is a fact that Government are selling by 
private treaty and (or) at public auction fire-arms forfeited or seized from licensees 
and others ? , , 

(b) If the answer to (a) is in the affirmative, will the Hon’ble Member be pleased 
to lay on the table a statement showing for the past 12 months— 

(i) the number of weapons so sold ; (ii) the amount (credited to Government by 
such proceeds ; and (iii) the average price realised per weapon ? 

(c) Is the Ilon’lde Member aware that *S. B, guns and D. B. guns can bo pur¬ 
chased privately from certain court malkhanns at ridiculously ilow prices, in some 
instances at as low as Rs. 2 for S. B. guns and Rs. 5 for D. B. guns ? 

(d) Have the Government considered the loss involved by such procedure in 
eustoras duty alone, where the purchaser would invariably obtain his fire-arms 
from a licensed dealer on which a minimum import duty of Rs. 18-r2 per weapon 
is levied on the cheapest class to 40 per cent, and 50 per cent, on fire-arms of an 
imported value exceeding Rs. <10 and over, apart from the increased income-tax 
dealers would be liable to pay by such additional sales ? 

(e) Arc the Government considering the desirability that all weapons forfeited 
to Government and which cannot be utilis6'd for any department of the Govern¬ 
ment should not be sold in any way whatsosver but forthwith destroyed, not only 
in the interests of Government revenue but also for the gun-leaders in general ? 

(f) Is the Hon’ble Member aware that gun-dealers arc suffering heavily owing 
to the political situation and restrictions in the issue of licenses ? 

Mr. R. N. Reid replied : (a) and (e) Confiscated and forfeited fire-arms, with 

the exception of rifles of prohibited bores and revolvers and pistols, are soldiby 
public auction. In a few cases weapons have been sold by private treaty to Govern¬ 
ment servants, (b) A statement is laid on the table, (d), (e) and (f) The matters 
referred to entail considerations on which the Local Government alone are not 
competent to a decision, but they will receive attention. Number of weapons—812. 

Amount credited to Government—Rs. 7,830-1. Average price realised per weapon 
Rs. 9-10. 

Mr. II, R, Norton asked (a) Will the ITon’ble Member in charge of the Police 
Department be pleased to lay on the tabic a statement showing for the past 12 
months the number of weapons— 

(1) Rifles, (2) guns, and (3) revolvers and pistols seized, forfeited or deposited to 
Government with the exception of the district of Chittagong ? 

(b) Will the Hon’ble Member be pleased to state whether the unsold weapons 
each year are actually destroyed in accordance with the Government rules at present 
in force ? 

(c) If the answer to (b) is in the negative, what is the quantity of weapons 
which are still held over in the various court malkhanas ? 
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(d) Will the Hon’ble Member be pleased to state whether all rifles of prohibited 
bores and revolvers and pistols forfeited and (or) seized by Government are duly 
sent each year to the Ordnance Officer designated for that purpose, to be broken up 
and destroyed ? 

(c) If the answer to (d) is in the affirmative, what is the quantity sent for that 
purpose during the past :3 years ? 

(f) If the weapons referred to in (d) have not all been so sent to the Ordinance 
Officer, will the Hon’ble Member be pleased to state— 

(i) how many weapons are still held in the various malkhanas ; (ii) whether the 
Government orders on this subject have been complied with ; and (iii) whether in 
view of the possibility of terrorist raids on such malkhanas the Government are 
considering the desirability of taking steps for a strict compliance with their orders 
on the subject ? 

Mr. R. N. Reid : —(a) and (e) A statement is laid on table, (b) Yes. (c) Does 
not arise, (d) Yes. (f) Docs not arise. 

Number of weapons deposited, seized and forfeited for the past twelve months— 

Rifles— 272. Guns—3,705. Revolvers an 1 pistols—530. 

Number of weapons sent to the Ordnance Officer during the past three years 
for destruction—G58. 


Toll of Terrorist Outrage 

In reply to Mr. Narendra Kumar Basu in the Bengal Council on the 31 tt. March, 
the Hon’ble IJonic Member gave a list of the names of Government servants of all 
grades including Public Prosecutors killed or wounded by anarchists or terrorists in 
Bengal. 

A-Killed— 1908-1915 

1 Sub-Inspector Nanda Lai Banarji, Calcutta. 2 Khan Bahadur Shamsul 
Alam, Calcutta. 3 Head constable Srish Chandra Chakravarti, Calcutta. 4 Head 
constable Haripada Deb, Calcutta. 5 Inspector Nripendra Nath Ghosh, Calcutta. 
6 Head constable Ram Bhajan Singh, Calcutta. 7 Sub-Inspector Suresh Mukerji, 
Calcutta. 8 Sub-Inspector Giriudra Bancrji. Calcutta. 9 Constable Kalap Nath 
Pattak, Calcutta. 10 Constable Bahadur Singh, orderly to Rai Sahib Nanda 
Kumar Bose, Additional Superintendent of Police, Rangpur. 11 Constable Jogendra 
Nath Do, of Nadia district. 12 Inspector Monomoban Ghosh, Barisal. 13 Babu 
Ashutosh Biswas, Public rro=»ccutor, 24-Perganas. 14 Babu Jitendra Mohan 
Ghosh, Deputy Superintendent of Police ( Mymensingb ). 15 Sub-Inspector Bankim 

Chandra (^haudhuri of Mymensingh. 16 Sul)-Inspector Rajkumar Ray of Mymen- 
singh. 17 Babu Sarat Chandra Bose, Head Master, Coroilia Zilla School. 18 
Assistant Sub-Inspector Rati Lai Roy of Dacca district. 

1916—1919 

1 Sub-Inspector Madhu Sudan Bhattacharji. Calcutta. 2 .Deputy Superinten¬ 
dent of Police B. K. Chatarji. 3 Head constable Bilash Ghosh, Calcutta. 4 Sub- 
Inspector Haridas Maitra of Bogra D.I.B. 5 Babu Nabin Chandra Bose, Hoad 
Master, Malda Zilla School. 6 Constable Prasanna Nandi of Mymensingh. 7 
Plead constable Surendra Kumar Mukherjee of Dacca district. 8 iJead constable 
Rohini Kumar Mukherjee of Dacca district. 9 Head constable Pati Ram Singh. 
10. One constable killed in Khilafat riots ( Howrah district). 

1920—1924 

1 Amrita Lai Roy, Postmaster, Sankaritola Post Office. 2 Sub-Inspector 
Prafulla Kumar Roy of Chittagong district. 

1925-1929 

1 Rai B. N. Chattarji Bahadur. 2 Babu Jyotish Chandra Roy, officer-in-charge, 
Kotwali police station, Barisal. 

1930-1933 

1 Bhaja Hari, P. W. D. chaprasi. 2 Lt. Col. Simpson l.M.S. 3 Constable 
Prasanna Kumar Barua of Chittagong district. 4 Constable Ramani Mohan 
Chakrabarti of Chittagong district. 5 Sergeant Major Farell of A. B. Railway 
Battalion, Chittagong. 6 Inspector Tarini Kumar Mukherji of Railway Police, 
Cbandpur. 7 Mr. F. J. Lowmao, I. P. Inspector-Goneral of Police, Bengal. 8 
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Sheikh Tahsildar, PoatmaD, Beliiaghatta Post OflSce. 9 Ohaukidar Entajuddin of 
Singha poliM station (district Bakargunj). 10 Mr. J. Peddie, LC.S. District 

Magistrate, MidDa]:^re. 11 Mr. R. Douglas, I.O.B. District Magistrate, Midnyiore. 

V I.C.S., District Magistrate. Midoapore. 13 Mr. K. R. 

Uarlick, I.C.S. District and Sessions Judge, 24-Pargaua8. 14 Inspector Khan 
Bahadur Ashanulla of Chittagong. 15 Captain Cameron, 2nd Battalion, 8th 
Gurkha Rifles ( Chitta^ng ). lo Mr. C. Q. B. Stevens, I.C.S. District Magistrate, 
Dppera. 17 Mr. E. B. Ellison. I. P., Additional Superintendent of Police, Tippera. 

“ Karaaksbya Prosad Sen, Sub-Deputy Magistrate ( Dacca district ). 19 

Kali Charan Mahali, Postal peon killed at Hili Station. 20 Assistant Sub-Inspec- 
ter Imanulla, of Kotwali police station (Mymensingh district ), 21 Constable 

Bhumiram Jaishi of Malda district ( rising of Santhals at Adina Mosque). 22 Bub- 
Inspector Bhola Nath Ghosh, of Midnapore district. 23 Sub-Inspector Aniruddhya 
Samanta, of Midnapore district. 


Injured— 1908-1915 

1 Allen, District Magistrate, Mymensingh. 2 Inspector Sarat Chandra 

Ghosh ( Dacca). 3 Head constable Pati Kam Singh of Dacca district. 4 Sub- 
Inspector Basanta Kumar Mukherji of Dacca district. 5 Sub-Inspector Prafulla 
Kumar Biswas of Dacca district. 6 Constable Sew Prosad Kahar, Calcutta, 

1925—1929 

1 Constable Bir Mohan Barua, of Chittagong district. 2 Lt. Col. O’ Biren I.M.S. 
beaten by detenue with a baton in Mymensingh Jail while on rounds. 

1930—1933 

1 Sub-Inspector Nakuleawar Mukherji of Khulna. 2 Head constable Jadu Nath 
Singh of Khulna. 3 Mr, J. M. Taludar I. C. S. Subdivisional officer PatuaKholi 
(Bakarji^uuj) 4 Sub-Inspector Abdur Rashid of Patuakhali (Bakargunj). 5 Subedar 
Ram Binay Singh (At Patuakhali, Bakargunj)). 6 Sub-Inspector Mubarak AH 
Bhuiya (at Patuakali, Bakargunj). 7 Mr. A. Cassels C. I. E. CommisBioner, Dacca 
Division. 8 Inspector Hem Chandra Ukil, of Mymensingh. 9 Sub-Inspector Ami- 
ya Kanta Bose, of Mymensingh, 10 Sub-Inspector Jatindra Mohan Roy, of Noakhali 
district. 11 Constable Ma^indra Nath Pal, of Noakhali district, 12 Constable 
Yakub Ali^ of Noakhali district. 13 Assistant Bub-Inspector Sasanka Mohan 
Bhattacharji of Chittagong district. 14 Inspecter P, R. Macdonald of Chittagong 
15. Sergeant H. Willis, Chittagong. IG Mr. E. Hodson J. P. Superintendent of 
Police, Dacca. 17 Babu Kali Prosad Bancrji. Certificate Clerk, Court of Wards 
estate, Dacca. 18 Constable Deo Raj Ram, of Dacca district. 19 Constable Jamadar 
Singh, of Dacca district. 20 Mr. L. G. Durno, I. C. S, District Magistrate, Dacca. 
21. Sergeant Bourne of Dacca. 22 Constable Solaiman Khan of Dacca district. 23 
Mr. C. G. GraBsby, I. P. Additional Superintendent of Police, Dacca, 24 Constable 
Mali! Mia of Dacca district. 25 Certain railway employees wounded at Hili station 
dacoity. 26 Mr. C. W. A. Luke, Superintendent, llajshahi Central Jail. 37. Constable 
Buba Khan, driver of Sir Charles Tcgart. 28 Bhuban Panda, P. W. D. chaprasi. 
29. Mr. J. W. Nelson 1. C. S. 30 Mr. H. P. V. Townend I. C. S. 31. Constable SWiflf 
Khan. 32. Inspector Mukunda Bhattacharji, Calcutta. 

1934 

1 Mr. M. F. Cleary, I. P. Superintendent of PolicCf Chittagang. 2 Head 
constable Ram Dip Singh, Chittagong district. 

Political Outrages in India 

In the Council of State, on the 12lh. April, the Home Secretary informed Mr. 
Jaf^dish Banerjee that the total number of political outrages in India from 1931 
to February 1933 were 329 of which 2l0 were in Bengal. Of these 210 outrages in 
Bengal 13 were murderous outrages, 37 were attempts at outrages, 67 were dacoitics, 
10 were bomb throwing and 1 armed raid. The total number of officials killed and 
injured in India during this period was 193 of which Bengal was responsible for 114. 

Conduct of Troopsin Bengal 

In the House of Commons, on the 23rd. March, Mr. David Orenfell sug¬ 
gested an enquiry into the complaints of the inhabitants of villages Patiya 
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and Dhalghafc in Chittagong regarding the conduct of military pickets. 
Sir Samuel Iloare said that he had no information and added he was 
prepared to inouire if Mr. Grenfell so desired, but took the opportunity of saying 
as the Home Member stated in the Assembly on March 21 that examination of various 
complaints about the conduct of troops in Bengal had :8hown that they either had 
no foundation or were greatly exaggerated. 

Terrorist Outrages Act—Rules By Bengal Govt. 

. The following was published in Oalcnfta Gazette in May 1934 :— 

In exercise of the powers conferred by Bection 18 of the Bengal Suppression of 
Terrorist Outrages Act, 10112 (Bengal Act XII of 1932), the Governor in Council is 
pleased to make the Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages Rules, 1034, 
namely ;— 

1. These rules may be called the Bengal Supression of Terrorist Outrages Rules 1934. 

2. In these rnlofl, unles there is anything repugnant in the subject or context,— 

(a) “military officer” means a commissioned military officer ; and “police officer” 

means a police officer enlisted under the Police Act, 1861, and includes a police 
constable and any member of the Eastern PTontier Rides or the Assam Rides. 

3. (1) No person shall communicate, directly or indirectly, with an absconder or 
supply him with food, water, arms, clothing or any other article or assist him 
in any way. 

(2) No person shall collect any money, valuable lor other articles for the purpose 
of assisting any absconder, 

4. (1) Every person who sees any absconder or has any information of the move¬ 
ment or whereabouts of any absconder or of any communication or means of com¬ 
munication with any absconder shall forthwith supply full information thereof to 
the nearest Magistrate, military officer or police officer. 

(2) Every person who is aware of the presence in his locality of any stranger 
shall forthwith supply full information thereof to the nearest Magistrate, military 
officer or police officer. 

5. p>ery person, if so required by any Magistrate, military officer or police 
officer, shall supply, to the best of his ability, any information of the movements 
or whereabouts of any absconder. 

6. Every owner or occupier of a house shall, if so required by any Magistrate, 
military officer or police officer, supply a»^y information regarding the inmates of 
the house and, if the District Magistrate by special or general oraer in writing so 
directs, shall supply w'ithout delay to any police officer specified in such order 
such information regarding persons arriving at or leaving the house as may be 
required in such order. 

7. Every military officer and every police officer not below the rank of an Assis¬ 
tant Bub Inspictor or, in the case of the Eastern Frontier Rides and Assam Rides 
of a Jamadar, shall have the power to intercept telegrams, telephone mesBages, 
letters, postcard or parcels whenever he considers it to bo necessary for the pur¬ 
pose of preventing communication with an absconder or for the purpose of securing 
the safety of His Maj< sty’s forces or police. 

8. (1) If, in the opinion of the District Magistrate, it is necessary for the preven¬ 
tion or interference w’ith any measures taken under Chapter I of the Bengal Bup- 
pression of Terrorist Outrages Act 1932 or under any rules made thereunder, he 
may, by order in writing, prohibit any person who does not ordinarily reside within 
any area specided in the order from entering, or remaining in, the said area with¬ 
out a permit granted by, and unless he complies with such conditions as may be 
imposed by, any authority specified in the order, and every such person shall 
comply with such order. 

(2) An order made under sub rule (1) shall be served on the person against 
whom it is made in the manner provided in section 134 of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure,' 1898. 

9. No person who is not a member of His Mniesty’s forces or police shall wear 
the uniform or equipment of such forces or of the police or any clothing in any 
way resembling such uniform or equipment, unless he is entitled to wear such 
clothing as a Government servant, or has been permitted to do so by special or 
general order of the District Magistrate. 

10. Every person who has any information of any matter likely to affect the 
safety of His Majesty’s forces or police shall forthwith supply such information to 
the nearest Magistrate, military officer or police officer. 
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11. Every member of His Majesty’s forces and police shall have the power to 
stop and search, or cause to be searched, any person whom he may suspect of 
communicating with or assisting communications with absconders or of carrying 
any arms, parts of arms, ammunition, or explosive substances, or of carrying any 
tools, machinery, implements or other material of any kind likely to be utilised for 
the commission of any scheduled offeacea and shall also have the power to search, 
or cause to be searched, any property which, in his opinion, is in the possession, or 
under the control, of such person. 

12. If any military officer, police officer above the rank of Inspector or Magis¬ 
trate of the first class about to conduct, or conducting, the search of any place for 
absconders has reasonable grounds for believing that an attempt to approach and 
enter the place to bo searched will endanger the lives of the search party, he may, 
after taking all reasonable precautions for the safety of innocent persons, use any 
and every means necessary to ensure the safety of himself and his men when 
approaching and entering the place for the purpose of the search, 

13. Every person who has any information of the whereabouts of any unlicensed 
arms, parts of arms, ammunition, or explosive flubstances or of any tools, machi¬ 
nery implements or other material of any kind likely to be utlised for the commi¬ 
ssion of a scheduled offence shall forthwith supply such information to the nearest 
Magistrate, military officer or police officer. 

14. No person shall in any way impede or attempt to impede, or incite any 
person to impede, any member of llis Majesty’s force or police acting under Chap¬ 
ter 1 of the Bengal Huppression of Terrorist Outrages Act, 1932. or under any rule 
made thereunder. 

15. Every person who has any information of any attempt or design to damage 
any military, V^^lice or other public property or any property specified in this 
behalf by the District Magistrate by order in writing shall forthwith supply such 
information to the nearest Magistrate, military officer or police officer, 

1C. No person shall endeavour to elicit information regarding His Majesty’s 
forces or from any member of such forces or from the police or from auy person 
in the employment of Government. 

17. Any poason who contravenes any of those rules shall be punishable for 
each such contravention with imprisonment which may extend to six months or 
with both. 

Terroiusm—Itb Causes & Remedies 

The following are extacts from a statement issued by the East Bengal Physical 
Education Association, Dacca in May 1934 :— 

The country’s horror at the dastardly attack on the life of H. E. the Governor 
of Bengal and its sigh of relief and gratitude on the providential escape has been 
expressed in unmistakable terms by thousands of messages of goodwill. 

The Government has taken various preventive measures in various forms. 

But in spite of all these, the movement does not seem to lack fire or recruit. 

Although this association does not approve all of the measures taken so far, it is 
strongly oi opinion that these alone will not be able to eradicate the evil fully aud 
finally because— 

First, in the considered opinion of this Association, the men who really hold the 
imagination of Young Bengal are either in detention or are out of the country by 
force of circumstances. 

Secondly, the Terrorist movement is manifestly an youth movement. Instead of 
depending on the older generation, it generally replenishes its coffer and rank from 
young men. 

Young people though, it is thought, lacking faith in the anarchist movement do 
not come forward to stop the menace because of the— 

(i) generous feeling that ties every young soul to another, even though the latter 
may go ‘‘wrong.” 

(ii) false fear of being secretly or openly branded as a traitor to the cause of 
mother-land. 

(iii) officers who are responsible for “law and order” not being accepted, in most 
cases, as “friends of the public.” 

Thirdly, sometimes it so happens that the irresponsible oppressions indulged in 
by a few thoughtless Government officials turn the sufferers inimical. The inhumane 
and harsh behaviours that are alleged to have been sometimes meted out to the 
political prisoners also aggravate this feeling. 
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Fourthly, the lack of suitable outlets for the youthful mind. 

Fifthly, the p:eneral feeling of distrust that the Government maintains towards an 
average middle-olass Hindu bhadralog youth is reciprocated by similar feelings on 
the part of these young men. 

There are of course other points such as the world-wide political and economical 
unrest, the natural desire to see the country free from alien rule etc. 

In this connection, this Association refutes the charges that have been so often 
laid on the callousDCss of the general public and Bpecmlly of the parents and 
guardians. The average middle-class Bengali father is so engrossed with the daily 
round of duties that is bis hard lot that he has scarcely any time to devote to his 
children. They go to school, visit the playfields by themselves and are more or less 
self-developed. 

This Association suggests the following :— 

1. Men of position and power, men in whom the country has unbounded faith 
should be entrusted by the Government to open negotiation with those leaders who 
have the real hold on the imagination of young Bengal. The arguments to convince 
them should be somewhat in the lines given below. If they are convinced they 
should be requested to become joint signatories to the manifestos. The general line 
of arguments are :— 

(i) futility of the attempts to coerce a whole nation by the killing of a few 
officials. Even in these cases the hands of God are clearly visible by the miraculous 
escape of many of the victims. 

(li) the miseries and the oppressions that are sure to follow in the act of reprisal 
the sufferers being mostly innocent persons ; (iii) the evil example which may be 
repeated oven when a national government is established. The disBatished party will 
taxe to these nefarious activities in order to coerce the party in power. Tnis means 
the undermining of the morale of the society. 

(iv) loyalty and devotion to mother-country are really replaced by a narrow 
sense of loyalty and devotion to the party or in other words by individual interest 
or interpretation. 

(v) the unnecesary expenses that are incurred in combating this evil are put 
forward as reasons for the paucity of funds for nation-building work. 

2. The teaching profession should come forward in a body to try to impress 
upon the students, whenever occasions permit, by open talks and deeds the imbeci¬ 
lity of this subversive policy. 3. The teachers and professors may also help the 
parents and the guardians as well as the students themselves by frequent visits to 
their homes. This will be somewhat in the nature of the duty that is performed by 
the rector of a residential university. 4. Instead of merely reiterating its faith on 
non-violence the Congress should come forward with a definite scheme for the sup¬ 
pression of this anarchic state of affairs. 

Lastly and the most important of all is the introduction of compulsory physical 
education in all the institutions. We all are aware of the natural desire oi a healthy 
young mind to seek out an outlet for its abundant energy. Facts and figures may 
be quoted to show how considerable reductions in criminal activities nave been 
achieved by the introduction of a suitable type of physical education in the slum 
areas of the big cities. We educators should try to utilise this worth-while natu¬ 
ral desire for activity for the promotion and creation of a healthy and worthful 
individuality. It is needless to say that this pro^amme, to suit all classes and tastes, 
should be as much varied as is possible. For this purpose the Government should 
come forward to provide all sorts of facilities in the share of properly trained 
personnel, funds and play-fields. This will put a stop to all further recruitment 
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